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PREFACE 


In  the  Fifth  Yolame  of  the  Magazine,  will  be  found  a  greater 
amount  of  original  information  than  has  yet  appeared  in  anj  of 
the  previous  volumes.  One  principal  object  of  the  Magazine 
was  to  offer  a  medium  through  which  amateurs  and  practical 
gardeners  might  communicate  their  ideas  to  each  other;  and  the 
excellent  articles  which  have  appeared  in  this  volume,  show  how 
far  this  purpose  has  been  accomplished. 

The  Fifth  Volume  contains  a  larger  number  of  engravings 
than  any  of  the  preceding;  one  or  more  having  appeared  in 
nearly  every  number;  embracing  also  a  variety  of  subjects.  Our 
own  article,  entitled  a  Retrospective  View  of  Horticulture  for  the 
]ast  year,  has  been  continued,  and  contains  a  full  record  of  the 
principal  improvements  for  1838.  Several  of  our  subsequent  arti- 
cles we  have  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Ornamental  Gardening, 
which  is  now,  we  are  happy  to  state,  attracting  more  attention. 
Our  Notices  of  New  Fruits  and  Vegetables  have  been  continued, 
and  we  have  enumerated  nearly  every  thing  new,  of  importance. 
The  Floricultural  Notices,  though  not  so  lengthy  as  in  some  of 
our  previous  volumes,  have  embraced  all  the  interesting  plants  in- 
troduced or  grown  in  this  country.  The  Miscellaneous  Intelli- 
gence— of  a  more  varied  character  than  heretofore — has  been 
collected  with  considerable  labor,  and  much  of  it  will  be  found 
important  to  the  practical,  as  well  as  the  amateur,  Horticulturalist. 

Notwithstanding  such  an  amount  of  valuable  matter  has  appear- 
ed in  the  five  volumes  now  completed,  it  is  our  intention  to  render 
the  sixth  as  replete  with  useful  information,  in  each  and  every 
department,  as  either  of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  The 
subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  The  objects  of  the  garden 
are  too  numerous  to  be  so  quickly  passed  over.  Improved  meth- 
ods of  culture  will  be  sought  out— old  systems  exploded — and 
while  new  kinds  of  flowers,  fruits,  shrubs,  and  vegetables  are  so 
rapidly  increasing,  that  the  most  zealous  cultivators  can  scarce- 
ly keep  pace  with  them,  there  is  no  fear  that  there  will  not  be 
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sufficient  to  fill  our  pages,  to  render  the  study  of  Horticulturer 
always  fresh  and  interesting.  Ornamental  gardening  will  receive 
more  attention.  Engravings  will  be  more  frequently  introduced, 
including  plans  of  gardens,  green-houses,  &.c. ,  with  descriptive 
notices,  and  other  information  that  may  furnish  ideas  for  laying 
out  grounds. 

These  are  our  intentions,  which  we  trust  will  be  fulfilled,  for 
increasing  the  value  of  the  Magazine;  and  we  believe  that  we  have 
only  to  appeal  to  those  who  feel  interested  in  Horticulture,  and 
who  fully  appreciate  our  zeal,  to  induce  them  to  come  forward 
and  give  their  aid  to  secure  for  the  Magazine  that  support,  which 
alone  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  all  we  desire.  The  taste  for 
rural  pursuits  and  enjoyments  is  rapidly  increasing;  but  there  are 
a  great  portion  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  such  pleasures,  who 
believe  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  consulting  a  work,  so  general 
in  its  character,  as  our  Magazine ;  that  a  cheaper,  smaller,  and 
less  comprehensive  volume,  contains  sufficient  information  for  all 
who  have  not  acres  under  cultivation.  We  regret  that  such  an 
opinion — ^the  bane  of  all  improvement — is  entertained  by  so  many, 
and  though  it  is  gratifying  to  see  new  gardens  springing  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  the  simple  cost 
of  a  Magazine,  like  this,  should  prevent  the  proprietors  from  pro- 
curing that  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  reap  double 
the  amount  of  pleasure  from  a  more  judicious  cultivation  of  their 
grounds. 

We  have  watched  the  progress  of  Horticultural  improvement 
with  some  interest,  and  none  can  feel  a  greater  desire  to  promote 
its  advancement  than  ourselves;  but  we  cannot  do  so  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  too  much  time  and  labor.  If  our  friends  have  not  flatter- 
ed us,  the  Magazine  is  worthy  of  a  more  generous  support  than 
it  has  yet  obtained;  and  we  trust,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Sixth 
volume,  we  shall  receive  such  evidence  that  they  have  a  desire 
assist  us,  as  will  enable  us  to  continue  our  labors  beyond  the 
close  of  that  volume. 

C.  M.  H. 

Bottan,  Nov.  S4/&,  1839. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Retrospective  View  of  the  Progress  of  Horticul- 
ture^ in  the  United  States,  during  the  past  year.  By  the 
Editor. 

Horticulture  is  in  a  much  more  flourishing  condition,  and 
has  made  more  rapid  advances  the  past  year,  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding one.  The  return  to  a  more  settled  state  in  commer-* 
cial  affairs,  and  the  excitement  naturally  resulting  from  an  em- 
barrassed state  of  affairs,  both  nationally  and  individually,  in- 
volving the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  having  consid- 
erably  subsided,  things  have  begun  to  assume  their  usual  tone, 
and  a  large  class  of  the  people,  whose  minds  and  attention 
have  been  diverted  from  their  usual  channel,  to  the  all  impor* 
tant  topics  of  the  day,  have,  with  a  return  of  more  prosperous 
times,  again  been  allured  from  the  anxious  and  engrossing 
cares  of  business,  to  the  pursuit  of  those  avocations,  which 
have,  heretofore,  been  the  sources  of  pleasure  and  gratifica* 
tion. 

Horticulture  claims  to  be  among  the  most  innocent,  pure, 
and  delightful  pursuits  to  which  mankind  have  ever  been  de- 
voted. From  Its  practice  spring  all  that  contribute  to  the  ne- 
cessities,  as  well  as  the  luxuries,  of  life.  From  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  its  light  and  cheerful  labors,  grateful  exercise  and 
health  are  afforded  to  the  body;  and  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  varied  objects  which  necessarily  come  within  its  precincts^ 
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2  A  Retrospective  View  of  the 

the  mind  acquires  vigor  and  strength.  Whether,  indeed,  we 
view  horticulture  as  a  means  of  affording  gratification  to  the 
senses,  of  storing  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  or  of  min- 
istering to  our  desires  and  comforts,  it  merits  our  especial  at- 
tention and  care.  To  foster  and  encourage  a  love  for  an  art, 
so  manifestly  useful  and  important,  and  to  diffuse  information 
which  shall  lead  to  its  successful  practice,  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  our  only  desire  and  aim. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  embraces  the  range  of 
temperature  of  every  nation  on  earth;  nor  is  the  variety  of  its 
soils  surpassed,  in  number  or  fertility,  by  any  other  country. 
The  products  of  every  soil  and  clime  may  be  perfected  with- 
in our  own  borders,  and  the  wants  of  the  country  made  depen- 
dent upon  no  other;  not  that  we  would  be  considered  as  say- 
ing this  should  be  done — as  that  would  be  quite  fallacious:  but 
with  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  perseverance  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  vast  extent  of  country,  climate,  and 
soils,  this  could  be  easily  accomplished.  We  have  noticed,  in 
our  last  volume,  the  letter  of  Dr.  Perrine  to  Congress,  where- 
in he  has  stated  the  perfect  practicability  of  cultivating  all  the 
tropical  plants,  including  the  banana  and  the  cocoa  palm,  which 
are  universally  pronounced  to  be  the  '^greatest  blessings  of 
Providence  to  man."  The  rearing  of  silk  worms,  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  which  is  attracting  unusual  attention,  is 
destined  to  become  as  great,  and,  we  believe,  far  more  pro- 
ductive a  species  of  husbandry,  than  any  thing  which  has  yet 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  agricuhurists  of  this  country. 
The  best  results  will  grow  out  of  the  excitement  which  now 
exists  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  prevent  our 
producing  all  the  staple  products  of  every  other  nation,  and 
we  doubt  not  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  in  due  time. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state,  what  we  believe  we 
have  not  done  previously,  that  Dr.  Perrine  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  grant  of  land  agreeably  to  his  petition,  for  the  purpose 
of  acclimatizing  the  products  of  tropical  climes,  and  he  will, 
we  presume,  immediately  attempt  the  objects  which  he  has 
been  so  zealous  to  secure. 

But  we  come  more  immediately  to  the  subject  of  our  re- 
marks. We  have  stated  that  the  attention  given  to  horticul- 
ture has  been  considerably  greater  than  in  1837;  and  it  wilF, 
next,  be  our  endeavor  to  show  in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  advancement  has  been  made.  To  do  this,  we 
shall  divide  the  subject  into  two  heads,  viz:  The  advancement 
of  Horticulture  as  an  art;  and  the  Statistics,  or  actual  state  of 
Horticulture. 
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THE   ADVANCEMENT    OF    HORTICULTURE    AS    AN   ART. 

Horticulture  and  gardening  are  somewhat  synonymous  terms, 
and  are  often  used  in  the  same  sense.  We  have,  however,  now, 
as  we  have  generally  done,  chosen  the  former  term  from  its 
more  general  adoption.  Horticulture,  in  its  bioad  sense,  em- 
braces the  entire  cultivation  of  gardens,  whether  it  is  filled 
with  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables.  Prof.  Lindley  defines 
Horticulture  as  the  "application  of  the  art  of  cuLivation,  mul- 
tiplication, and  domestication,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom." 
And  that  '*  agriculture,  arboriculture,  and  floriculture  are 
branches  of  horticulture."  But  horticulture  is,  however,  more 
commonly  used  where  the  growth  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on- 
ly, is  treated  of,  and  the  term  floriculture  applied  to  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers.  We  shall  not  deviate  from  the  usual  mode, 
and  shall  therefore  divide  this  part  of  our  subject  into  land- 
scape gardening,  arboriculture,  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

Landscape  Gardening, — We  do  not  mention  this  with  the 
expectation  of  pointing  out  any  specimens  where  the  principles 
of  the  art  exist  in  any  perfection,  or  to  record  much  improve- 
ment in  its  practice;  but  to  direct  attention  to  its  importance, 
and  the  effect  it  would  have,  if  carried  into  practice,  even  upon  a 
limited  scale,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  country  generally;  and 
particularly  to  the  finish  and  cultivated  aspect  it  would  throw  a- 
round  villa  residences,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  spring- 
ing up  in  all  the  principal  villages  and  towns  throughout  the 
country.  The  principles  of  the  art  are  scarcely  known,  and 
the  modern,  or  gardenesque  style,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  mis- 
taken for  a  rude  imitation  of  nature,  without  any  appearance  of 
art,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  prevailing  feature  of  a  garden, 
laid  out  in  the  modern  style,  should  be  the  cognizance  of  art 
in  every  part.  We  hope  to  see  some  attempts  to  produce  this 
style,  and  we  shall  endeavor,  hereafter,  to  devote  a  portion  of 
our  room  to  its  elucidation,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  put  in 
practice. 

Arboriculture^  like  landscape  gardening,  has  received  little 
or  no  attention,  at  the  hands  of  American  gardeners.  It  is  true 
that,  so  far  as  planting  trees  by  the  sides  of  public  roads,  and 
in  the  principal  streets  of  many  of  our  large  country  towns  and 
villages,  may  be  considered  arboriculturally,  much  more  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  subject  than  heretofore. 

This  manifest  taste,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  augers  welt 
for  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  shows  conclusively  that  there 
is  a  latent  desire,  in  a  portion  of  the  community,  for  that  which 
is  ornamental  and  rural  in  nature;  and,  though  only  now  display- 
ed m  the  beautifying  of  the  public  streets  and  roads,  may,  here- 
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after,  seek  its  enjoyment  in  something  more  than  tlie  mere  plant- 
ing of  single  rows  of  tre«s,  but  rather  in  grouping  and  arranging, 
in  a  natural  mode,  the  trees  of  every  clime  and  soil,  and  iu 
nurturing  and  cultivating  the  less  gigantic,  though  not  less  in- 
teresting and  elegant,  handiworks  of  nature, — the  ornamental 
shrub,  the  splendid  border  flower,  or  the  tender  exotic. 

The  planting  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  timber, 
has  been  somewhat  agitated  the  past  year,  and,  we  believe,  a 
petition  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  D.J.  Brown,  with  a  view  of 
memorializing  Congress  upon  its  importance  in  a  national  point 
of  view.  We  think  the  subject  one  of  much  importance, 
and  one  which  we  hope  will  receive  attention.  The  planting 
of  hedges  is  attracting  more  notice  than  heretofore,  and 
some  splendid  specimens  will  probably  be  seen  in  a  few 
years.  The  Madura,  the  Shepherdia,  the  buckthorn,  and 
the  Newcastle  thorn,  appear  to  be  those  plants  which  are  recom- 
mended the  highest.  Some  good  articles  have  appeared  in 
our  last  volume,  upon  the  subject  of  planting  and  managing 
hedges,  and  we  hope  to  add  more  information  in  reference 
to  the  same,  in  the  present  one.  Our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Downing,  of  Newburgh,  will  probably  publish,  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  a  work  upon  the  forest  trees  and  shrubs  of  America 
and  Europe,  with  observations  upon  their  arrangement  in  both 
the  picturesque  and  gardenesque  styles,  &c.  Such  a  work 
is  greatly  called  for,  and  no  one  is  more  able  to  execute  the 
task  than  Mr.  Downing. 

Horticulture. — In  this  department,  which  embraces,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  use  of  the  term,  every  thing  in  relation  to 
fruits  and  vegetables,  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement. 
Throughout  the  country  there  seems  to  exist  an  earnest  desire 
to  add  to  our  stock  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  select  such 
only  as  are  valuable,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  already 
encumber  the  ground,  producing  miserable  and  wortliless  fruit, 
or  gross  and  tasteless  vegetables.  In  both  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  particularly  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where 
it  is  a  long  time  before  fine  fruits  and  vegetables,  from  a  pre- 
vailing prejudice,  find  their  way  into  the  gardens.  We  shall 
take  a  slight  view  of  the  principal  places,  where  there  has  ap- 
peared to  have  been  any  thing  done. 

In  Bangor,  an  exhibition  of  horticultural  and  other  garden 
products  has  been  made  the  past  fall,  for  the  first  time,  and 
much  good  will  arise  from  this.  A  condensed  account  of 
the  show  will  appear  in  this  or  the  succeeding  number.  Some 
good  gardens  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  we  have 
no   doubt  that  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  horticulture. 
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here,  will  be  fast  and  steady.  In  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  there 
are  some  fine  gardens  belonging  to  the  wealthy  gentlemen  of 
the  town;  but  not  much  has  been  done,  we  believe,  to  in- 
crease the  number  the  past  year.  With  the  ample  means  and 
taste  of  many  of  its  citizens,  we  shall  look  for  greater  re- 
sults another  season.  In  Salem,  and  vicinity,  about  the  usual 
interest  taken  here  has  been  continued  without  any  remarkable 
increase  of  taste.  Mr.  Manning  continues  to  increase  his 
stock  of  trees,  and  prove  the  correctness  of  the  different  va- 
rieties of  pears  and  other  fruits.  Of  pears,  he  fruited  a  large 
number  of  new  ones  the  past  season,  some  description  of  which 
we  expect  to  lay  before  our  readers  from  his  pen. 

Boston  and  vicinity,  with  the  same  activity  which  has  always 
characterized  most  of  the  amateur  practitioners,  is  gradually 
rising  in  the  scale,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  maintain  that  emi* 
nence  in  pomology,  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  for 
which  she  has  been  heretofore  so  well  known,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  late  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  September  last,  was,  as  respects  its  display 
of  fruits,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  made  in  the  coun- 
try. After  the  lengthy  and  accurate  report  which  has  appear- 
ed in  our  pages,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  particularize  here. 
Many  of  the  celebrated  new  pears  of  Van  Mons  were  seen  in 
perfection,  and  the  specimens  of  fruits,  forced  grapes,  and 
particularly  pine-apples,  evince  the  high  state  that  this  branch 
of  gardening  has  attained.  The  list  of  premiums  offered  by  the 
Society  has  had  a  good  tendency,  and  we  doubt  not  that  anoth- 
er year  will  find  the  competitions  so  nutnerous,  that  there  will 
not  be  a  single  article  on  the  prize  list,  but  for  which  specimens 
will  be  presented  with  the  hope  of  carrying  off  the  prize.  The 
cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  is  perfectly  carried  out  at  Mr. 
Cushing's,  where  we  saw  an  abundance  of  beautiful  ripe  fruits, 
many  of  various  fine  kinds,  a  few  weeks  since.  The  new  sys- 
tem of  retarding  the  grape  has  been  successfully  tried,  and  we 
anticipate  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  with  an  arti- 
cle upon  the  subject,  from  Mr.  Haggerston. 

The  adverse  state  of  commercial  affairs  has  pressed  more 
heavily  upon  New  York  than  any  other  city,  and  after  the  long 
relapse,  there  is  now  every  prospect  of  a  rapid  improvement 
and  a  rise  to  a  higher  state,  than,  perhaps,  the  common  course 
of  events  would  have  carried  her.  Aroused  to  action  by  the 
success  of  her  sister  cities,  a  new  horticultural  association  has 
been  formed  by  the  enterprise  and  influence  of  many  of  the 
citizens,  who  are  devoted  to  the  art,  which  embraces  the  whole 
extent  of  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Hudson.     It  has 
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commenced  favorably,  and  we  see  no  obstacle  to  its  future  suc- 
cess; we  know  the  talents  and  industry  of  those  who  were  the 
most  active  in  its  formation,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  they 
do  not  make  it  attain  a  stand  of  usefulness  inferior  to  no  other 
in  the  country.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  where,  till 
within  a  few  years,  a  garden  did  not  exist,  aiteniion  to  the  sub- 
ject is  awakened.  Our  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Bate- 
ham,  of  Rochester,  has  communicated  to  us,  for  incorporation 
into  this  article,  some  account  of  the  state  of  horticulture  in 
western  New  York;  but  we  find  it  so  interesting,  that  we  have 
given  it  entire,  in  an  article  by  itself,  and  refer  to  that  for  infor- 
mation upon  this  portion  of  the  empire  state. 

Disputing  the  palm  with  Boston, we  find  Philadelphia  rapidly 
advancing  in  the  forcing  department,  and  in  growing  fruits  and 
vegetables  under  glass.  The  culture  of  the  grape  is  exciting 
great  attention.  Since  the  result  of  Mr.  Biddle's  successful 
attempts  has  been  made  known,  a  new  impulse  has  been  cre- 
ated, and  many  new  graperies  are  about  being  erected.  IMie 
nurserymen  are  cultivating  grapes,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
the  demand,  with  all  haste,  and  we  learnt,  during  our  late  visit, 
that  the  number  of  vines  sold  the  past  year  has  been  large. 
Until  this  season,  we  believe  grapes  from  under  glass  have 
never  been  seen  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  What  were  pro- 
duced commanded  prices  which  will  pay  the  cultivator  a  hand- 
some profit. 

The  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticuhural  Society  have 
regularly  appeared  in  our  pages  the  past  year,  and  the  state  of 
horticulture  may  be  perceived  from  a  perusal  of  these  reports. 
The  Society  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Many  ladies 
have  been  admitted  members,  and  their  presence  at  the  meet- 
ings has  given  a  life  and  degree  of  interest  to  the  proceedings, 
which  had  in  vain  been  previously  attempted.  Our  corres- 
pondent, Dr.  Watson,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to  propose  the 
introduction  of  ladies  as  members  of  the  Society.  We  could 
wish  that  the  ladies  of  other  cities  would  manifest  the  same  zeal 
in  gardening  pursuits,  and  we  would  by  no  means  exclude  them 
from  membership  to  any  horticuhural  society  in  the  country. 
We  hope  every  society  will  emulate  the  example  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society.  Besides  the  admission  of  ladies 
as  members,  an  efficiency  has  been  given  to  the  Society,  which 
it  never  before  possessed,  by  the  election,  to  the  presidency, 
of  Horace  Binney,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  talents  and 
bigh  forensic  attainments. 

Baltimore,  Washington,  and  other  southern  cities,  so  far  as 
we  can  get  iaforfiaation,  have  not  done  much  to  record  the  past 
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year.  The  societies  in  each  of  these  cities  have  held  exhibi- 
tions, but  we  have  seen  no  regular  reports  of  ihena.  At  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  in  the  west,  we  know  not 
how  much  has  been  done;  but  the  aniount  of  plants,  seeds,  &c. 
which  have  gone  from  New  England  alone,  will  in  a  few  years,  if 
properly  managed,  add  greatly  to  the  aspect  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  more  important  additions  to  our  gardens  are 
the  Rohan  potato,  of  which  a  great  deal  has  been  said,  in  the 
agricultural  papers,  and  some  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in 
another  page,  and  an  article  on  their  growth  will  be  given  in 
our  next  number.  If  all  that  has  been  staled  in  regard  to  their 
productiveness  is  true,  (and  we  cannot  doubt  it,)  they  will  be  an 
invaluable  addition  to  our  husbandry.  The  Chinese  corn  is  a 
new  kind  brought  into  notice  the  past  fall;  but  of  its  merits 
we  have  no  personal  knowledge.  The  Cuba  tomato  Mr.  Low- 
ell speaks  highly  of,  and  recommends  its  growth  in  the  place  of 
the  common  kind.  Some  new  seedling  fruits  have  been  ex- 
hibited the  past  year.  Messrs.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
have  raised  a  fine  gage  plum;  and  Mr.  Roe,  of  the  same  place, 
four  or  five  excellent  varieties  of  the  same  fruit.  Gov.  Ed- 
wards, and  Dr.  Ives,  of  New-Haven,  have  raised  some  fine 
seedling  pears.  Under  our  pomological  notices,  and  notices 
of  new  vegetables,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  volume,  will  be 
found  all  that  is  new  respecting  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Floriculture. — If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  advancement  of 
this  branch  of  the  art,  by  the  number  of  new  plants  annually 
introduced,  we  could  not  say  that  the  past  year  had  been  so 
much  an  improvement  upon  that  of  1837,  as  the  latter  year 
was  upon  thai  of  1836.  But  setting  aside  this,  as  no  criterion 
to  judge  by,  we  find  that  the  general  desire  to  possess  and 
cultivate  flowers  has  greatly  increased.  The  rage  for  novel- 
ties is  not  so  great  as  it  has  been,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  zealous  amateurs,  the  attention  of  cultivators  is  turned,  as 
we  are  glad  to  see  it,  to  the  better  treatment  of  those  kinds 
which  we  have  already  admitted  into  our  collections,  and  been 
upon  the  point  of  discarding,  without  ever  giving  them  a  fair 
trial.  The  taste  for  geraniums  has  increased  considerably,  and 
some  fine  seedlings  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Hogg,  and  others. 
The  season  has  been  so  un propitious  to  the  blooming  of  the 
dahlia,  that,  although  all  the  best  varieties  in  England  were 
imported  at  immense  cost,  very  few  of  them  were  seen  in  per- 
fection the  past  autumn:  the  disappointment  has  been  great,  as 
cultivators  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  growing  the  whole  of 
their  collections  again,  in  order  to  prove  those  that  are  fine. 
Some  seedling  camellias  have  been  raised  of  much  merit.    The 
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tulip  has  become  a  more  fashionable  flower  since  the  grand 
display  of  Mr.  Walker  has  taken  place  annually;  and  the  pansy 
is  fast  finding  favor  with  the  lovers  of  all  delicate  and  beautiful 
flowers,  so  much  merit  have  those  possessed  which  Mr. 
Walker  has  been  at  great  pains  to  raise.  The  plant  which  has 
been  the  most  extensively  cultivated  and  greatly  admired,  the 
past  year,  is  the  Ferbdna  Tweediedna. 

Around  Boston  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of 
taste,  and  several  gardens  have  been  improved,  and  some 
green-houses  and  other  garden  structures  added.  The  finest 
dahlias  were  introduced  into  its  vicinity,  but  from  the  excess 
of  heat  and  an  unusual  dry  summer,  the  blooming  failed  com- 
pletely. Mr.  Sweetser  has  been  forming  a  fine  collection  of 
cactuses,  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken,  (Vol.  IV,  p. 
401.)  The  most  remarkable  movement  in  floriculture  has 
been  the  formation  of  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  public  garden,  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  city,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Common.  The  subscribers  have  purchased 
the  entire  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder,  which  will  be  removed  to 
a  building  now  in  preparation,  as  soon  as  possible.  Should  the 
principle  upon  which  the  garden  is  got  up,  be  a  good  one,  the 
land  laid  out  with  some  taste,  and  the  conservatory  or  green- 
house well  adapted  to  the  plants,  and  arranged  for  good  effect, 
it  will  be  the  means  of  rapidly  diffusing  a  taste,  throughout  the 
whole  community,  for  beautiful  plants  and  flowers.  We  are 
glad  to  see  Boston  taking  the  lead  in  so  noble  a  cause,  and  we 
trust  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  render  the  garden  credit- 
able to  the  taste  and  spirit  of  her  citizens. 

From  a  personal  notice  of  the  state  of  floriculture  in  New 
York,  we  should  not  judge  that  the  past  year  had  placed  her 
far  ahead  of  her  standing  in  1837.  The  shows  of  dahlias, 
which  have  always  been  good  here,  were  rather  slim  the  past 
autumn,  and,  had  not  the  frosts  held  off  later  than  around  Bos- 
ton, there  would  have  been  a  scanty  display.  But  the  heavy 
and  continued  rains  of  October  gave  renewed  vigor  to  the 
plants,  and  when  the  frost  overtook  them,  they  were  covered 
with  buds  and  blossoms.  In  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Becar  and  Mr. 
Perry  have  added  greatly  to  their  collections.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  Mr.  Hogg's  visit  to  London,  but  he  did  not  bring 
out  a  large  number  of  plants,  his  journey  having  been  made, 
principally,  for  his  health.  His  seedling  verbenas  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.  Prof.  Jackson,  of  Schenectady,  has  one  of 
the  finest  flower  gardens  in  the  country- 
Philadelphia,  with  its  enterprising  florists,  has  been  the  place 
from  whence  has  been  disseminated   many  fine  plants  the  past 
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year.  Mr.  Buist  is  continually  adding  to  his  stock.  J.  B. 
Smith,  Esq.,  has  raised  some  fine  camellias.  Messrs.  Mac- 
kenzie &  Buchanan  have  a  good  stock;  and  Mrs.  Hibbert, 
Messrs.  Dryburgh,  Sherwood  and  others  have  improved  their 
respective  establishments.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties 
has  been  the  production  of  nearly  one  hundred  seedling  chry- 
santhemums, the  first  which  have  ever  been  raised  from  seeds 
in  this  country,  and  which,  until  within  a  year  or  two,  have 
never  been  grown  in  England;  all  the  attempts  to  produce  seed 
having  proved  useless.  Some  seedling  verbenas  have  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Buist,  which  are  fine  additions  to  this  beautiful 
genus.  The  grafting  of  the  Cact&ceae,  particularly  the  Epiphyl- 
lum  trunc^tum,  upon  the  C^reus  triangularis,  has  been  carried 
on  with  great  success,  and  some  splendid  specimens  may  be 
seen  in  both  the  public  and  private  gardens  of  this  city.  The 
palms  of  Mr.  Smith  are  objects  worthy  the  inspection  of  every 
lover  of  oriental  scenery. 

In  Baltimore,  the  Messrs.  Feasts  have  very  good  collections, 
and  have  grown  some  seedling  plants  of  various  kinds,  particu- 
larly camellias  and  cereuses,  which  possess  merit.  Mr.  Hack, 
an  amateur,  has  raised  a  number  of  seedling  camellias,  and  we 
saw  a  few  promising  looking  buds,  on  several  of  the  plants,  as 
we  walked  through  his  small  house.  The  Exhibitions  of  the 
Maryland  Horticultural  Society  have  been  less  interesting  the 
past  year  than  in  1837,  and  we  suspect  that  there  has  not  been 
a  great  deal  accomplished  within  the  last  year. 

In  Washington,  Charleston,  and  other  cities  at  the  sotith, 
there  has  been,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  usual  attention  given 
to  floriculture.  Mr.  Buist,  of  the  former  city,  has  introduc- 
ed many  fine  things.  Dr.  Wray,  of  Augusta,  cultivates  a  fine 
collection  of  succulent  plants.  At  Athens,  Ga.,  Dr.  Ward 
has  made  several  additions  of  beautiful  plants  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  there.  From  the  western  cities  we  have  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  advancement  of  Floriculture. 

For  particular  information  respecting  new  plants,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  our  floricultural  and  botanical  notices,  and  our 
notes  on  gardens  and  nurseries. 

STATISTICS,    OR   ACTUAL    STATE    OP    HORTICULTURE. 

This  part  of  our  subject  relates  to  the  formation  and  laying 
out  of  gardens,  the  additions  of  green-houses,  &c.  to  private 
gardens:  commercial  gardening,  &c. 

Cemeteries » — Several  cemeteries  have  been  laid  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  the  past  year.  At  Bangor,  Me., 
one  has  been  consecrated^  and  is  called  Mount  Hope.     Id 
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Taunton  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  grounds  have  been  put  in 
order,  and  many  trees  planted.  New  York,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  cemeteries  to  large  and  populous  cities,  has  moved 
in  the  cause,  and  a  large  piece  of  zround  has  been  taken  for 
the  purpose.  At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  one  is  projected,  and  a 
most  delightful  piece  of  ground,  finely  undulated,  and  covered 
with  wood,  has  been  selected. 

Public  Gardensy  which  may,  in  reality,  claim  that  appella- 
tion, can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  this  country;  but  in  the 
one  projected  in  Boston  we  hope  to  see  something  worthy  the 
name.  The  University  of  Michigan  contemplate  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Botanical  Garden,  with  Dr.  Gray  at  its  head. 

Private  Gardens. — In  Boston,  W.  P.  Winchester,  Esq.  has 
enlarged  his  house  to  more  than  three  times  its  former  size, 
and  it  is  now  an  elegant  structure.  He  has  also  filled  it  with 
a  fine  collection  of  camellias  and  other  plants.  Mr.  Warren, 
of  Brighton,  has  erected  a  house  about  one  hundred  feet  long, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  market. 
Mr.  Wilder  intends  to  devote  one  of  the  houses,  heretofore 
filled  with  plants,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  to  confine 
his  collection  of  plants  to  what  is  now  the  stove.  Mr.  Lowell 
has  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved  his  hot-house  and  green- 
house. In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Perry  has  added  a  fine  green- 
house and  hot-house,  eighty  feet  long,  to  his  garden.  In  Phil- 
adelphia some  new  green-houses  have  been  erected ;  but  our 
friends  have  not  given  us  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
made  these  improvements.  The  only  one  we  know  of,  per- 
sonally, is  that  of  William  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Turners  Lane. 

Commercial  or  JVtiwcry  Gardens, — The  state  of  commer- 
cial gardening  is  more  favorable  to  the  nurseryman  than  for  the 
two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  last.  The  demand  for  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  fruits,  has  been  large.  In 
the  J)Idrus  multicaulis  an  immense  trade  has  been  carried  on, 
and  some  fortunes  made  by  the  fortunate  growers  of  an  abun- 
dance of  trees.  The  agitation,  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
country  respecting  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  from  the  leaves  of 
this  tree,  and  its  superior  advantages  over  all  others,  has  given 
it  a  value  which  the  most  sanguine  could  not  have  supposed 
they  would  have  ever  attained.  On  account  of  the  immense 
demand  for  the  trees,  and  from  the  supposition  that  they  will 
command  at  least  half  the  price  which  they  are  now  worth,  al- 
most every  nurseryman  in  the  Union  is  converting  his  grounds 
into  a  mulberry  plantation.  Nor  is  the  cultivation  of  the  tree 
confined  to  nurserymen  alone;  hundreds  of  individuals,  stimu- 
lated by  the  money  which  has  been  made  in  these  trees,  will 
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corameoce  their  growth.  In  Philadelphia,  on  a  late  visit,  we 
found  the  hot-houses  of  the  florists  converted  into  mulberry 
beds,  and  the  attention  of  many  of  the  florists  turned  altogether 
to  this  tree.  The  more  trees  that  are  raised,  the  better;  but 
we  hope  that  the  trees  will  not  alone  be  grown,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  usual  stock  of  the  nurseryman. 

At  East  Boston,  Messrs.  Mason,  of  the  Charlestown  Vine- 
yard, have  taken  a  large  spot  of  ground  for  a  vegetable  and 
fruit  garden,  and  we  have  understood  it  was  their  intention  to 
erect  a  green-house  upon  the  ground.  Messrs.  Mason  have 
produced  some  fine  crops  of  grapes  at  their  vmeyard. 

The  trade  in  New  York  is  reviving.  Mr.  Hogg  will  have 
to  remove  his  nursery  farther  out  of  town,  as  one  of  the 
streets  which  are  to  be  graded,  the  coming  season,  runs  di- 
rectly through  the  garden,  and  will  cut  it  all  up.  Messrs. 
Downing,  of  Newburgh,  are  extending  their  nurseries,  and  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  fruit  in  the  country  is  to  be  found 
here. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Buchanan 
have  commenced  the  trade  in  Philadelphia.  They  have  erect- 
ed two  fine  houses,  which  we  saw  nearly  full  of  plants,  last 
November;  they  are  enterprising  young  men,  and,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  do  a  good  business.  Mr.  Buist  has  added  a  new 
span-roof  house  to  his  grounds,  upwards  of  eighty  feet  long  and 
thirty-two  wide,  with  a  partition  between.  It  is  a  fine  building. 
Mr.  Sherwood  has  just  got  his  place,  near  Laurel  Hill,  in- 
to good  condition.  Mr.  Carr's  grounds  have  been  most  de- 
stroyed by  the  running  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  rail- 
road through  them:  it  is,  we  believe.  Col.  Carr's  intention 
to  sell  out,  if  possible.  The  trade  between  the  southern  states 
and  Philadelphia  is  very  large,  and  there  is  a  fine  field  for  the 
enterprising  nurserymen  of  this  city. 

From  this  some  knowledge  may  be  gleaned  of  the  actual 
state  of  commercial  gardening  in  the  country.  It  is  rapidly  on 
the  increase,  and  the  stock  of  fruit  trees,  and,  we  might  add,  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs,  is  not  near  adequate  to  the  demand. 
Prices  for  the  former  are  remarkably  high,  especially  around 
Boston,  and  prevent  many  from  purchasing,  who  would  buy  at 
moderate  prices.  It  should  be  the  object  of  nurserymen  to 
cheapen  as  much  as  possible:  it  is  for  their  interest,  as  well  as 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pnblic,  to  do  so:  hundreds  will 
plant  trees  and  cultivate  flowers  when  they  can  purchase  them 
reasonably,  who  would  not  look  at  them  at  the  high  prices 
which  are  too  often  demanded.     As  the  knowledge  of  propa- 
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gatioD  extends,  this  may  be  expected ;  as  long  as  we  have  to 
relr  upon  importations,  it  cannot  be  done. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  add  some  observations  upon  the 
progress  and  state  of  agriculture^  but  we  have  exceeded  our 
limits  already;  and,  offering  these  remarks  to  our  readers,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  interesting,  we  must  take 
leave  of  the  subject. 


Art.  II.     Horticulture  in  Western  ^ew  York.     By  M.  B. 

Bateham,  Rochester. 

Western  New  York,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
'^Genesee  Country,"  is  proverbial  for  the  excellence  of  its  soil 
and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  as  well  as  for  the  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  of  its  intelligent  inhabitants.  With  such  unri- 
valled advantages,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  sis- 
ter arls  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  would  here  make  the 
most  rapid  progress,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  and  soon 
attain  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  But,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  country  was,  but  a  few  years  since,  a  wilderness; 
its  inhabitants,  besides  paying  for  their  lands,  and  providing  the 
necessaries  of  life,  have  had  a  dense  forest  to  subdue;  dwel- 
lings, villages  and  cities  to  erect;  roads  and  canals  to  con- 
struct; and  the  commercial  and  political  affairs  of  a  rapidly  in- 
creasmg  population  to  engage  their  attention.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  has  been  but  little  chance  for  an  accumula- 
tion of  superabundant  wealth;  and,  although  there  exists  a  great 
degree  of  general  taste  for  horticulture,  but  few  individuals 
can  be  found  who  possess  sufficient  means,  combined  with  the 
requisite  taste  and  disposition,  to  devote  much  time  or  money  to 
rural  embellishments,  or  the  delightful  luxuries  of  floriculture. 

About  ten  years  ago,  a  few  individuals  began  to  manifest  a 
desire  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in 
western  New  York;  and  in  two  or  three  years  several  associa- 
tions were  formed  for  the  purpose,  which  were  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  community.  A  horticultural  society  was  formed  at 
Geneva  in  1828.  Its  meetings  and  exhibitions  have  been  held 
alternately  at  Geneva,  Lyons  and  Canandaigua,  and  the  taste  for 
horticulture  and  rural  embellishment,  which  is  so  conspicuous- 
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}y  displayed  in  those  beautiful  villages,  afibrds  ample  evidence 
cf  the  usefulness  of  the  society. 

The  Monroe  County  Horticultural  Society  was  organized 
at  Rochester,  in  the  fall  of  1830.  Its  meetings  were,  for  sev- 
eral years,  attended  with  a  good  degree  of  interest,  and  some 
of  the  exhibitions  of  fine  fruits  and  vegetables  would  not  have 
been  discreditable,  even  to  the  halls  of  old  Boston. 

The  well  known  Genesee  Farmer  and  Gardener's  Jour- 
nal was  commenced  January  1st,  1831.  This,  together  with 
the  two  horticultural,  and  several  agricultural  societies,  created 
s.  universal  excitement  and  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of 
improvement.  The  knowledge  and  discoveries,  together  with 
the  choice  productions  of  older  countries,  were  rapidly  intro- 
duced and  disseminated;  competition  and  laudable  emulation 
were  encouraged  by  awarding  premiums;  old  errors  and  preju- 
dices were  abandoned,  and  new  objects,  as  well  as  new  modes 
of  cultivation,  adopted.  By  these  means,  the  cultivators  of 
western  New  York  began  to  see  and  appreciate  the  blessings 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  had  placed  within  their  reach;  and 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Genesee  bid  fair  to  become,  by  art  and 
cultivation,  what  it  was  evidently  designed  to  be  by  nature, — 
the  garden  spot  of  the  west. 

Owing  however  to  unpropitious  seasons  and  the  failure  of  sev- 
eral fruit  crops,  the  societies  and  exhibitions  lost  their  interest; 
while  the  commercial  embarrassments  and  political  excitements 
so  absorbed  the  minds  of  the  community,  that  all  associated 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  domestic  affairs  were  neglect- 
ed; and  horticulture  being  so  peculiarly  a  social  art,  but  very 
little  has  been  effected  by  solitary  individuals. 

The  present  condition  of  horticulture,  in  this  section,  may 
be  mostly  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  of  its  past  history. 
Gardening  here  is  seldom  studied  as  a  science,  and  practised 
as  an  art.  The  majority  of  families  possess  gardens  of  great- 
er or  less  extent,  and  many  of  them  are  well  supplied  with  fine 
fruit  and  vegetables;  but  very  few  individuals  are  willing  to  de- 
vote any  considerable  attention  or  expense  to  their  cultivation, 
especially  in  the  department  of  floriculture.  Above  all,  it  is 
surprising  that  so  small  a  number,  even  of  those  who  possess 
sufficient  means  and  good  taste,  do  not  oftener  prove  that 

''He  who  loves  a  garden,  lovea  agreen-houte  too: 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug, 
While  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  snows  descend." 

There  are  a  few  private  residences,  with  gardens  and  green- 
bouses  attached;  and  also  several  thriving  nursery   establish- 
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ments,  which  deserve  more  particular  notice  than  mj  present 
limits  will  allow,  and  some  account  of  which  I  may  hereafter 
furnish  you. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of  improvement 
is  again  beginning  to  revive  in  this  section,  some  evidence 
of  which  has  been  quite  perceptible  the  past  season.  A  num- 
ber of  influential  citizens  have  suggested  a  plan  for  an  exten* 
sive  association,  to  be  called  '^the  Genesee  Valley  Horticultu- 
ral Society:"  to  include  the  counties  of  Monroe,  Livingston 
and  Genesee,  together  with  such  individuals  from  the  adjacent 
counties  as  choose  to  unite.  This  district  will  include  many 
individuals  of  wealth  and  taste,  who  are  ardent  friends  of  horti- 
culture; and  whose  united  efforts  for  its  promotion  could  noi 
fail  of  proving  eminently  successful. 

Yours,  truly,         M.  B.  Bateham. 

RochesUr  Secd-Stortj  Dec.  lOiA,  1638. 


Art.  Ill-     Thoughts  on  Pruning.      By  Judge  Buel, 

Conductor  of  the  Cultivator. 

We  apprehend  that  the  common  practices  in  this  branch  of 
rural  labor  are  not  altogether  based  upon  a  sound  philosophy. 
The  animal  structure,  we  all  know,  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
wants,  to  its  habits,  and  to  its  uses.  There  is  no  surplusage 
— ^no  useless  incumbrance — all  is  necessary  to  fulfil  the  design^ 
of  nature.  From  analogy,  as  well  as  from  the  system  and  or- 
der which  every  where  pervade  the  visible  creation,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  infer,  that  every  part  of  the  vegetable  structure 
is  alike  essential  to  its  well-being?  Are  not  the  branches  and 
leaves  as  essential  to  the  tree,  as  the  limbs  and  lungs  are  to  the 
animal?  Who  will  say  otherwise?  Nature  produces  nothing 
in  vain.  Although  we  may  assist  in  carrying  out  her  designs, 
we  cannot  cross  her  purposes  without  suffering  the  penalty  im- 
posed for  a  violation  of  her  laws. 

No  part  of  a  plant  can  be  affected  without  affecting  the  oth- 
er parts.     Roots  and  branches  reciprocally  produce  and  nour- 
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jsh  eaeh  other.  If  a  tree  has  part  of  its  roots  destroyed,  the 
branches  which  these  supplied  decay;  and  when  some  of  the 
branches  are  destroyed,  some  of  the  roots  perish  also.  The 
extent  and  form  of  the  one,  will,  in  a  measure,  ever  correspond 
with  the  extent  and  form  of  the  other.  If  a  young  tree  is  kept 
close  pruned,  divested  of  its  limbs  and  foliage,  it  is  soon 
stunted  in  its  growth,  the  wood  becomes  carious  and  diseased, 
and  the  plant  is  short-lived.  If,  therefore,  we  destroy  the  equi- 
librium which  nature  has  established,  between  roots  and 
branches,  by  greatly  diminishing  the  one  or  the  other,  we  thwart 
her  designs  and  mistake  our  interest.  Every  branch  has  its 
roots — its  mouths — in  the  soil,  to  supply  it  with  the  elements 
of  its  food;  and  every  root  has  its  branch  and  its  leaves — its 
lungs — in  the  air,  to  convert  these  elements  into  food,  for  the 
joint  beneBt  of  them  both  and  of  the  stem.  One  cannot  at- 
tain growth  without  the  co-operation  of  the  other.  Without 
the  roots,  the  plant  cannot  obtain  the  elements  of  food;  without 
the  leaves,  those  elements,  if  taken  into  the  system,  are  of  no 
benefit;  but,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  undigested  food  upon  the 
animal  stomach,  generate  disease,  rather  than  promote  health 
and  vigor.  Every  leaf  performs  its  office  in  the  process  of 
nutrition  and  growth;  and,  other  circumstances  being  alike,  the 
increase  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  will  be  in  the  proportion 
to  the  number  of  healthy  leaves:  if  one  half  of  these  be  de- 
stroyed, the  growth  will  be  but  one  half  as  great  as  if  the 
whole  had  remained — if  complete  defoliation  takes  place,  the 
growth  will  entirely  cease.  Hence  pruning  decreases  growth^ 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  or  severity  with  which  it  is  prac- 
tised. 

"Whenever  a  tree  has  a  live  spray  cut  from  it,  an  injury  is 
inflicted  on  that  tree  that  can  never  entirely  be  repaired.  Ev- 
ery wound  received  is  stored  up;  and  if  wounds  be  constantly 
added,  they  will  accumulate  to  a  degree  too  great  to  be  borne, 
and  the  tree  will  sink  under  its  infirmities.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  transfer  the  timber  of  the  boughs  to  the  stem,  or  to 
confine  the  growth  of  timber  entirely  to  the  stem.  However 
desirable  it  may  be  to  the  pruner,  to  have  all  the  growth  divert- 
ed to  the  increase  of  the  stem,  he  never  will  be  able  to  effect 
it.  He  may,  like  the  dog,  snap  at  the  shadow,  and  lose  the 
substance;  but  never  will  he  be  able,  by  pruning  off  the  boughs, 
to  increase  the  growth  of  the  stem  one  jot.  No;  the  size  of 
the  stem  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  head  it  has  to  support. 
Tlie  stem  is  not,  as  he  may  imagine,  a  production  formed 
merely  for  the  use  of  man;  it  is  the  canal,  or  passage,  in  which 
the  juices  pass  between  the  roots  and  branches;  and  the  size  of 
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this  passage  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  offices  it  has*  to  per* 
form.  If  the  number  of  branches  [meaning  to  include  leaves]' 
be  increased^  the  quantity  of  sap  passing  between  them  and 
the  roots  will  be  increased;  a  greater  space  is  necessary  for 
the  increased  quantity  of  sap,  and  consequently  the  stem  is  in- 
creased. Let  the  head  of  the  tree  increase,  and,  depend  upon> 
it,  there  will  he  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  stem, 

^^It  is  said  to  be  right  to  cut  away  a  small  proportion  of  the 
weaker  branches,  and  turn  the  current  of  the  descending  sap 
more  abundantly  into  the  stem.  It  is  hard  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  this  explanation  of  the  effects  of  pruning.  Does 
the  sap  descend  down  the  stem  till  it  arrives  at  the  weaker 
branches,  and  then  ascend  up  them  and  increase  their  size,  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  stem?  If  so,  the  weaker  brandies  would 
soon  become  the  stronger;  or  rather,  if  trees  have  the  property  of 
sending  the  sap  from  the  strong  branches  to  the  weaker,  all  the 
branches  would  be  equally  strong.  The  descending  sap,  on 
reaching  the  weaker  branches,  would  become  ascending  sap. 
And  if  the  small  branches  be  considered  obstructions  prevent- 
ing the  descent  of  the  sap,  the  large  branches  must  be  greater 
obstructions.  But  where  does  the  sap  descend  from?  Prun- 
ers  forget  that  they  cannot  cut  a  live  spray  from  a  tree  without 
lessening  the  quantity  of  its  leaves.  Their  theory  is  founded 
in  error,  and  all  their  reasoning  is  false." — Ballardjin  Farm., 
J\Iag. 

This  explains  what  often  seems  enigmatical  to  superficial  ob- 
servers in  vegetable  economy,  viz.  that  moderate  sized  trees 
from  a  nursery  have,  ordinarily,  a  much  thriftier  and  healthier 
growth,  and  arrive  sooner  to  a  good  bearing  state,  when  trans- 
planted, than  trees  that  are  very  large.  In  the  former,  the  nat- 
ural proportion  between  the  roots  and  the  branches  is  preserv- 
ed,— the  former  being  taken  up  nearly  entire — the  sap  vessels 
•are  filled,  and  the  growth  is  but  partially  retarded.  While  in 
taking  up  very  large  trees,  whose  roots  have  greatly  extended , 
the  mouths  of  the  plant  are  seriously  diminished,  the  sap  ves- 
sels contract  and  become  indurated,  in  consequence  of  the  di- 
minished supply  of  sap — and  the  tree  must  acquire  new  roots, 
and  a  new  sap-wood,  by  a  slow  process  of  growth,  ere  it  can 
flourish  with  its  accustomed  vigor.  The  same  evil  results  from 
cutting  off  the  entire  top  of  a  tree.  It  is  deprived  of  its  elab- 
orating organs;  and,  although  the  root  may  send  up  the  ele- 
ments of  food,  it  cannot  benefit  the  plant  for  want  of  leaves  to 
convert  it  into  vegetable  blood.  It  is  no  argument  against  this 
position,  that  deciduous  trees  spontaneously  develop  foliage 
and  flowers  in  the  spring.     There  is  a  store  of  elaborated  sap 
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laid  lip  ID  autumn  to  effect  this.  Strip  a  tree  in  June,  when 
this  store  is  exhausted,  entirely  of  its  leaves,  and  the  tree  will 
not  grow,  and  will  probably  die.  The  stem,  at  least,  will  sus- 
tain serious  injury.  Tiie  nurseryman  knows,  that  after  an  ap- 
ple, pear,  or  plum  stock  has  been  cut  down  and  grafted  upon, 
the  heart-wood  becomes  unsound  if  the  graft  fails  to  grow,  and 
the  whole  stock  dozy,  and,  in  a  manner,  worthless  for  a  future 
scion,  and  that  it  will  not  grow  a  particle  above  where  it  sends 
off  suckers. 

The  tendency  of  pruning  to  generate  disease,  and  to  short- 
en the  life  of  trees,  is  illustrated  in  the  appearance  of  old  or- 
chards, which  have  been  injudiciously  pruned.  Wherever  a 
limb  is  split  off  by  winds  or  accident,  it  exposes  a  diseased 
heart-wood;  and  this  disease  at  the  heart  spreads  to  the  roots 
and  branches,  and  induces  premature  death.  The  natural  du- 
ration of  the  apple  tree  is  believed  to  be  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years;  and  yet  how  few  are  found  in  a  healthy  state  at 
fifty  years.  Mark  the  contrast,  in  soundness  of  wood,  in  vig- 
or of  growth,  and  in  duration  of  life,  between  the  apple  and 
other  frequently  pruned  trees,  and  those  trees,  whether  fruit  or 
forest,  which  are  left  to  luxuriate  naturally,  without  the  artifi- 
cial aid  of  the  pruning  knife. 

If  pruning  be  prejudicial  to  growth  and  longevity,  why, 
then,  we  may  be  asked,  why  prune  at  all?  We  answer,  for 
utility,  to  give  beauty,  and  to  improve  and  increase  the  fruit. 

In  natural  forest  growth,  trees  attain  height,  and  a  straight 
clear  timber  form,  from  their  crowded  situation;  and  as  the 
lower  branches  become  useless,  they  die  and  fall  off.  But  in 
cultivated  grounds,  or  where  there  is  ample  room  for  roots  and 
branches  to  spread,  this  does  not  take  place;  and  hence  the 
propriety  of  pruning  here  to  obtain  a  good  stem  for  timber,  or 
a  handsome  top  for  shade  and  ornament.  Often  there  are  two 
or  more  leading  shoots  striving  for  the  mastery,  and,  unless  they 
are  shortened,  or  taken  off,  there  will  be  two  or  more  stems,  of 
diminutive  size,  instead  of  one  stem,  of  larger  size.  We  may 
therefore  prune  shade  trees  to  improve  their  form,  or  to  please 
the  fancy,  and  timber  trees  to  improve  the  bole;  but  in  neither 
case  do  we  either  increase  the  growth,  or  prolong  the  life  of 
the  tree. 

"As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  will  the  tree  incline,"  is  literally  true 
in  regard  to  pruning.  We  may  give  almost  any  form  to  trees 
which  fancy  may  conceive,  by  beginning  early,  and  persever- 
ing with  the  pruning  knife  or  shears,  as  is  witnessed  in  clipped 
hedges,  and  often  in  ornamental  and  garden  grounds.  We 
may  make  them  dwarfs  or  standards,  or  give  them  a  thin  or 

VOL.  V. — NO.  I.  3 
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dense  foliage,  at  our  pleasure.  They  may  be  trained  or  cut 
into  the  shape  of  animals,  into  geometrical  forms,  or  architec- 
tural or  sculptural  compositions. 

We  prune  fruit  trees  to  improve  the  fruit,  and  to  induce  a 
bearing  habit.  The  roots  of  trees  take  up  from  the  soil  a  cer« 
tain  quantity  of  vegetable  food,  call  it  geine,  or  humus,  or  or- 
ganic remains,  or  what  you  please — it  has  constituted  parts  of 
vegetable  structure,  and  is  convertible,  by  natural  processes, 
into  wood,  or  fruit,  or  both.  If  the  tendency  of  the  plant  is 
to  wood,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  all  healthy  young  trees, 
the  fruit  will  be  sparse  and  inferior,  at  least  till  the  tree  has  at- 
tamed  to  mature  size.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tendency  to 
growth  is  checked,  by  poverty  of  soil,  disease,  or  injudicious 
pruning,  the  tree  will  be  brought  into  a  precocious  state  of  bear- 
ing, and,  in  the  case  of  judicious  pruning,  produce  more  and 
better  fruit. 

In  pruning,  or  training  to  induce  a  fruit-bearing  habit,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  check  the  uninterrupted,  and,  we  may  say,  natural, 
descent  of  the  elaborated  sap  to  the  root,  by  encouraging  a 
horizontal,  instead  of  an  upright,  growth  of  the  branches, 
when  the  tree  approaches  the  bearing  age.  This  causes  a  stric- 
ture in  the  descending  sap  vessels,  at  the  bifurcation  or  junc- 
tion of  the  branches  with  the  stem,  and  a  consequent  accumu- 
lation of  elaborated  sap  in  the  branches,  to  generate  fruit  buds, 
and  to  swell  the  fruit.  The  same  object  is  sometimes,  though 
injudiciously,  effected,  by  taking  out  a  narrow  circle  of  bark, 
or  by  ligatures,  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  elaborated  sap. 
Hence  the  upright  shoot  is  often  cut  out,  particularly  in  the 
apple  tree,  and  the  branches  are  trained  horizontally,  diagonal- 
ly, or  in  a  half  inverted  position,  as  on  walls,  espaliers,  and  in 
the  en  queneilUy  or  distaff  form  of  training.  These  operations 
have  also  a  tendency  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  by 
giving  it  a  better  exposure  to  the  kind  influences  of  the  sun, 
air  and  light,  all  essential  to  its  due  maturity  and  high  flavor. 
Nature  provides  for  the  propagation  of  the  species,  by  pro- 
ducing perfect  seed,  leaving  to  art  the  labor  and  contrivance 
of  enlarging  and  enriching  the  pulp  or  fruit.  All  fruits  may 
be  improved  from  their  natural  state,  by  artificial  culture,  though 
nothing  may  be  added  thereby  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
seed,  or  natural  duration  of  the  tree.  The  seeds  of  the  wild 
crab,  or  wild  pear,  are  as  good  to  sow  for  stocks,  to  graft  or 
bud  upon,  as  the  seeds  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  these 
fruits;  and  indeed,  according  to  Dr.  Van  Mons'  theory,  which 
his  practice  seems  to  have  confirmed,  tliey  are  the  best  from 
ivhicb  to  start  new  varieties* 
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Prune,  therefore,  when  necessary,  to  improve  timber;  prune 
for  ornament;  prune  to  improve  the  fruit:  but  do  not  prune  in 
the  hope  of  accelerating  growth  or  of  prolonging  life.  And 
in  all  your  prunings,  cut  while  the  wood  is  small,  and  spare  to 
the  tree  all  the  foliage  you  can  consistent  with  the  object  you 
have  in  view.  By  pruning  when  the  tree  is  young,  and  prun- 
ing often,  we  may  secure  a  handsome  stem  and  well  formed 
head,  and  we  cause  no  wounds  that  do  not  speedily  heal. 

The  common  practice  is,  to  prune  in  autumn  or  spring,  when 
the  tree  is  divested  of  foliage.  To  this  practice  we  make  two 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  the  wounds  are  exposed  (un- 
less covered  with  a  suitable  composition)  to  the  searching 
and  corroding  influence  of  the  sun,  wind  and  rain,  there  being 
no  leaves  to  shield,  nor  circulating  pulp  to  heal  them.  In  the 
second  place,  it  causes  the  multiplication  of  suckers,  and  of- 
ten increases  the  evil  which  it  is  designed  to  cure.  The  sap, 
arrested  in  the  spring,  when  its  flow  is  greatest,  in  its  natu- 
ral course  to  the  amputated  branches,  oozes  out  and  corrodes 
the  bark  and  wood,  or  exhausts  itself  in  the  production  of  a 
prolific  growth  of  suckers,  more  detrimental  than  the  parts 
that  have  been  lopped  off.  If  pruning  is  performed  the  last 
of  June,  when  the  exuberant  flow  of  sap  has  abated,  the 
wounds  are  in  a  measure  protected,  by  the  foliage,  from  the 
weather;  much  unelaborated  has  became  elaborated  sap,  and 
transformed  into  cambium,  or  pulp,  whose  healing  qualities 
soon  cover  the  edges  of  the  wound;  few  or  no  suckers  are 
generated,  and  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  in  a  measure  preserved 
from  canker  and  decay.  These  opinions,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  summer  pruning  fruit  trees,  have  been  confirmed,  in  our 
mind,  by  three  years'  practice  and  observation. 

Another  common  error  in  pruning,  is  the  practice  of  cut- 
ting off  all  lateral  shoots  from  a  young  tree,  except  a  few  at 
the  apex;  and  to  cut  young,  vigorous  wood  from  the  tops  of 
old  trees,  leaving  long  extended  naked  branches,  which  are  of- 
ten broken  by  the  winds.  In  the  first  case,  we  obtain  long 
spindling  stems,  incapable  of  supporting,  when  transplanted  to 
an  open  situation,  a  respectable  top.  The  same  evil  occurs 
in  the  nursery,  or  the  forest,  when  the  young  trees  stand  in  a 
crowded  position.  In  the  second  case,  we  produce  unsightly 
and  comparatively  unproductive  tops.  Since  the  offices  and 
importance  of  leaves  in  vegetable  economy  have  been  better 
understood,  a  manifest  improvement  in  pruning  has  succeeded. 

It  is  now  contended,  and  we  think  upon  correct  principles, 
that  none,  or  but  very  few,  of  the  lateral  branches  should  be 
cut  entirely  from  young  trees,  until  the  tree  is  tall  enough  to 
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form  ahead;  but  that  the  pruner  should  be  content  with  short- 
ening those  which  interfere  with  the  main  stem,  and  such  as  are 
of  unreasonable  length.  By  this  means,  we  obtain  a  tapering 
and  straight  stem,  and  retain  the  aid  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
leaves  towards  its  enlargement.  Every  leaf  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  the  stem  below  the  point  of  connection.  When  the 
tree  has  attained  a  proper  height  to  form  the  top,  it  is  advisa* 
ble,  particularly  with  the  apple,  to  cut  out  the  upright  shoot,, 
leaving  three,  or,  at  most,  four,  laterals,  or  branches,  upon  dif- 
ferent sides,  to  form  the  top.  If  a  UttJe  attention  is  given  an- 
nually to  cutting  out  the  small  limbs,  which  are  likely  to  cross 
or  interfere  with  each  other,  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  large 
branches  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  superseded.  In  old  trees, 
the  old  branches  frequently  become  cankered  and  diseased^ 
and  young  thrifty  wood  is  thrown  out  at  or  near  their  base. 
In  this  case  it  is  always  preferable  to  cut  the  diseased  wood, 
leaving  the  healthy  shoots  to  fill  their  plac'SS.  When  trans- 
planting trees,  the  knife  slK>uld  be  used  sparingly.  If  the  roots 
are  greatly  diminished,  in  digging  up  the  tree,  the  top  may  be 
lightened  by  thinning  its  branches;  or,  if  none  of  these  can  be 
spared,  without  marring  the  form,  the  longer  branches  may  be 
shortened,  or  cut  in,  at  a  bud;  but  we  do  not  advise,  in  any 
case,  the  cutting  off  the  entire  top.  -r    -p 

Albany^  Dec.  1838. 


Art.  IV.      On  the  propagation^  trainings  and  pruning  of 
Fig  trus  under  glass.     By  J.  W.  Russell,  Superinten- 
dent at  Mount  Auburn. 

The  fig  tree  is  raised  from  suckers,  layers,  and  cuttings,, 
and  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  has  a  dry  bottom.^ 
But  they  produce  more  fruit  in  a  strong  loamy  soil,  than  in  a 
light  dry  one.  Layers  or  cuttings  are  preferable  to  suckers.^ 
If  figs  are  grown  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  a  drainage  of  pots* 
herds  three  or  four  inches  deep,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
or  pot,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
water.  The  top  sod  of  an  old  pasture  field,  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  broken  well  to  pieces  with  a  spade,  is  probably 
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the  best  compost  that  can  be  easily  obtained.  A  riddle  ought 
never  to  be  used,  for  the  most  nutritive  part  of  the  compost 
will  not  pass  through  it,  therefore  it  is  evidently  a  bad  practice 
to  make  use  of  it. 

If  the  branches  have  been  allowed  to  run  up,  leaving  the 
bottomtof  the  trees  quite  naked,  every  other  branch  should  be 
cut  down  near  to  the  ground  about  the  first  of  May,  in  order 
to  furnish  the  bottom  of  the  tree  with  young  wood,  bearing  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  ends  of  the  shoots  in  June: 
this  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  side  shoots  which  will  fur- 
nish the  tree  with  good  wood,  and  which  will  bear  fruit  the 
next  year.  By  this  time  you  will  have  plenty  of  fine  wood; 
you  may,  then,  if  you  think  it  best,  cut  off  the  rest  of  the  old 
branches  that  were  left  the  preceding  year,  performing  this 
business  at  the  same  time  you  pruned  last  year.  Never  neg- 
lect to  take  off  the  ends  of  the  strongest  shoots,  except  the 
leading  ones,  as  before  advised,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  you 
will  soon  have  the  trees  in  the  same  state  you  have  been  try* 
ing  to  avoid. 

When  you  prune,  never  shorten  the  shoots,  as  the  fruit  is 
always  produced  near  the  ends  of  them;  there  will  be  a  great 
many  fine,  short  side,  and  foreright  shoots,  which  should  nev- 
er be  cut  off  but  when  they  are  decayed:  these  shoots  will 
ripen  much  better  than  those  of  more  luxuriant  growths,  there- 
fore will  be  less  liable  to  receive  any  injury  from  a  severe  win- 
ter. When  the  figs  are  about  the  size  of  a  filbert  nut,  take  off 
the  points  of  the  top  buds  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  or 
cut  them  with  a  sharp  knife.  If  the  trees  are  trained  to  a  trellis, 
(which  is  probably  the  best  method)  the  branches  should  be 
laid  in  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  apart,  and  trained  horizon- 
tally or  in  a  pendulous  manner. 

By  following  this  system  of  training,  you  will  obtain  more 
fruit  than  from  any  other  method  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 
If  no  fire  heat  is  used,  the  trees  in  November  should  be  cov- 
ered with  straw  and  bass  mats,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  through  the  winter.  About 
once  a  fortnight,  through  the  summer,  give  the  roots  a  bounti- 
ful watering  with  manure  water. 

Grotoing  the  trees  in  pots  or  tubs, — No  fruit  does  better  than 
the  fig  when  grown  in  pots.  A  few  trees  will  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  fruit  for  a  small  family,  and  they  may  easily 
be  grown  without  the  aid  of  a  green-house,  or  any  other  pro- 
tection than  an  ordinary  cellar.  The  same  soil  as  above  ad- 
vised should  be  selected,  and  the  plants,  whether  from  suckers, 
layers,  or  cuttings,  planted  in  tubs,  or  pots,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
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inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  Prune  them  as  before  directed, 
and  they  will  produce  abundantly.  On  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  place  the  pots  in  the  cellar,  where  the  frost  will  not 
reach  the  trees.  j.  w.  Russell. 

Mount  Jluburny  Cambridge^  Dec,  1838. 

Mr.  Russell's  article  on  the  fig  we  hope  will  attract  more 
attention  to  this  neglected  fruit.  Occasionally  a  fig  tree  is  seen 
in  our  gardens,  but  it  is  oftener  grown  as  an  object  of  curiosi- 
ty than  for  its  fruit.  We  are  quite  partial  to  the  fig,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  as  much  esteemed  as  many  other  fruits, 
if  good  kinds  were  selected,  and  the  fruit  grown  to  a  good  size. 
The  fig,  we  believe,  may  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  taking 
the  precaution  to  cover  the  trees  in  the  same  manner  that  grape 
vines  are  protected,  viz:  by  laying  their  branches  down,  and 
covering  them  with  straw  and  leaves  and  garden  soil.  May 
Mr.  RusselFs  directions  induce  the  cultivators  of  other  fruits, 
to  grow  the  fig  also. — Ed, 


Art.  V.  Mtices  of  new  and  beautiful  Planie  figured  in 
the  London  Floricullural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  uith 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
•Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^ s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  GardeD 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.  In  monthly  numbers;  39.  plain,  3s.  Gd.  colored. 
Edited  by  John  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  London. 

Paxion's  Magazine  of  Botany  ^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  Ss.  6c2. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

Tlie  Horticultural  Journal ,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  Is.  each.  Edited 
by  George  Glenny. 

Botanical  aud  Floricullural  Intelligence, — The  second  part 
of  the  first  volume  of  Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray's  Flora  ofjforth 
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America^  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press.  We  have  had 
no  time  to  look  it  through,  but  shall  lay  a  review,  of  both  this 
and  the  Grst  part,  before  our  readers  in  our  next  number.  We 
intended  to  have  done  so  before  this  late  hour,  but  the  closing 
of  the  vglume,  and  the  press  of  matter  necessarily  precluding  the 
insertion  of  a  lengthy  review,  we  have  deferred, — though,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  work,  it  should  have  been  done  sooner, — till  a  later 
period,  a  full  notice  of  the  work. 

We  learn,  with  regret,  that  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
work  is  not  yet  near  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its 
publication,  and  that  a  large  number  of  copies  will  have  to  be 
disposed  of  before  the  work  will  afford  any  remuneration  what- 
ever, to  the  authors,  for  their  indefatigable  labors  and  research- 
es in  gathering  materials  for  its  publication.  This  should  not 
be.  A  work  so  professedly  original  in  its  character,  arranged 
after  the  natural  system, — enumerating  all  the  plants  which 
have  been  heretofore  described  by  the  various  botanists  of  the 
country,  and  spread  through,  as  they  have  been,  a  great  num- 
ber of  volumes, — together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  new  and  un- 
described  species,  including  those  collected  by  that  learned 
botanist,  Mr.  Nuitall,  on  his  late  tour  to  the  Columbia  river,— 7 
is  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  attention  of  every  amateur  bota- 
nist or  cultivator  of  plants  in  the  country.  We  hope  that  the 
bare  announcement  of  this  fact  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
friends  of  science,  generally,  to  come  forward  and  render  that 
aid  to  the  authors,  which  will  ensure  the  pubUcation  of  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Gray^  whose  intention  of  visiting  Europe  we  announced 
in  our  IV.,  p.  334,  sailed  from  New  York  for  London  in  No- 
vember last.  The  principal  object  of  his  visit  is  to  glean  bo- 
tanical information  for  the  completion  of  the  above  work.  He 
will  inspect  all  the  large  herbariums  around  London,  and  visit 
all  the  principal  nurseries  where  living  specimens  may  be  seen. 
On  his  return  in  the  spring  he  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
profession  in  the  new  university  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  JSTuttall  has  given  the  name  Wrayta  to  a  new  genus  of 
his  California  plants,  in  honor  of  his  friend.  Dr.'  Wray,  of  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  a  gentleman  every  way  worthy  of  the  honor.  No 
person  has  been  more  zealous  in  the  collection  of  new  plants 
than  Dr.  Wray,  and  upwards  of  twenty  plates  have  appeared 
in  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet^  drawn  from  specimens  taken 
from  plants  sent  to  Europe  by  Dr.  Wray.  The  character  of 
the  genus  will  be  given  in  Dr.  Torrey's  Flora. 

Mr.  Brackenridge^  our  correspondent,  who  accompanied 
the  Exploring  Expedition  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Gray,  is  a  most 
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excellent  practical  botanist,  as  well  as  a  first-rate  propagator. 
He  was,  formerly,  and  for  a  long  time,  in  the  employ  of  Patrick 
Neill,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  of  Edinburgh,  Secretary  to  the  Caledo- 
dian  Horticultural  Society,  and .  had  the  management  of  his 
select  collection  of  plants.  Since  then  he  has  visited  Berlin, 
where  he  was  engaged  with  a  rich  banker,  who  possessed  a 
fine  collection  of  plants.  Subsequently,  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try, under  the  employ  of  Mr.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia.  Great 
inducements  were  held  out  to  him  by  the  government  to  secure 
his  services;  but 'we  hope  that,  in  his  new  avocation,  he  will 
render  better  assistance  to  the  cause  of  floriculture,  than  be 
would  have  done  to  have  remained  behind.  Our  readers  may 
have  reason  to  regret  his  absence,  as  Mr.  Brackenridge  prom- 
ised us  many  articles,  which  would  have,  undoubtedly,  been  of 
great  value.  When  he  returns,  he  will,  probably,  make  the 
loss  good  by  the  increased  contributions  fngm  his  pen. 

Mr.  fVilder^s  entire  collection  of  plants^  both  green-house, 
hot-house  and  hardy,  with  only  the  reservation  of  about  a  hun- 
dred different  kinds,  has  been  purchased  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  Public  Garden  which  has  been  projected  for  upwards  of  a 
year.  The  association  have  failed,  in  all  their  attempts,  to  get 
the  privilege  to  erect  a  green-house  upon  any  part  of  the  land, 
west  of  Charles  street,  belonging  to  the  city.  The  uncompro- 
mising hostility  of  the  directors  of  the  mill-dam  corporation,  to 
this  proposed  improvement  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  city,  has 
been  the  cause  of  their  not  being  allowed  this  privilege.  The 
individuals  composing  the  directors,  who  have  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  city  from  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners, 
must  derive  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  the  fact,  that  they 
have  accomplished  their  designs. 

Not  to  be  prevented  from  proceeding  with  the  establishment 
of  a  garden,  the  subscribers  voted  to  purchase  the  large  and 
commodious  building,  known  as  the  Boston  Riding  School, 
near  Braman's  Baths,  adjoining  the  mill-dam.  This  will  be 
altered  into  a  suitable  green-house,  or  conservatory,  with  a 
domical  roof,  for  the  plants,  which  will  be  removed  thereto 
as  soon  as  possible,  probably  during  this  month.  When  the 
whole  is  completed,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  our  readers  an 
account  of  the  same,  and,  if  permission  is  allowed  us,  a  plan  of 
the  building  when  finished.  We  have  understood  that  it  can 
be  made  a  fine  structure  for  the  plants.  Operations  upon  the 
formation  of  the  garden  will  be  commenced,  we  presume,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

JVet«  Plants  introduced  into  the  country  the  past  year. — The 
number  of  new  plants  introduped  into  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
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with  the  exception  of  camellias,  was  not  so  large  the  last  season, 
as  in  1837.  AH  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 


AzMea  Daniehit^na 

—  lateritia 

—  /ediioHa  &Iba  pleno 

—  Indica  lilacina  aurantiaca 

—  —      Smith's  aur&Dtia 

—  —         —    orange  pink 

—  —         —    scarlet  pink 

—  —        —    8peci6sa 

—  varieg^ta 
•Ackcia  Cyci6psis 


«dckcia  latif6Iia 

—  me1an6xy]on 
C^reus  strigosus 
Echmoc4ctu6  cren^tus 
Fdchsia  mut&bilis 

—  rccurv&ta 
i?hododdndron    arb6reum   m4xi- 

mum  cocclneum 

—  arb6reum  ventistum 

—  carapanulktum. 
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Ternstromikcex, 

The  camellias  have  just  commenced  blooming;  and  some 
fine  specimens  are  now  expanded  in  the  various  collections.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  in  our  January  number,  of  last  season, 
we  gave  a  list  of  new  ones  imported,  during  1837,  by  Mr. 
Wilder.  Since  that  time  he  has  received  several  new  varie- 
ties, some  of  which  are  from  the  Abbe  Berl^se,  the  author 
of  the  Monographie  of  this  tribe.  From  the  descriptions,  it  is 
believed  that  many  of  them  are  very  handsome. 

Of  the  varieties  enumerated  last  year,  several  will  bloom 
well  the  present  winter.  C.  j.  imbricata  diba,  in  the  collection 
of  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq.,  is  budded  finely.  Donckelaeri  will 
flower  well  with  Mr.  Wilder  and  Mr.  Sweelser,  as  will  some 
of  the  others.  In  our  calls,  during  the  winter,  we  shall  note 
down  all  which  are  new  that  we  find  in  bloom. 

Mr.  Wilder  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  list  of  those  he 
has  imported,  to  which  he  has  annexed  the  descriptions  as 
received  by  him.  The  authority  is  good,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  but  that  they  will  prove  fine.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Wilder's  letter: — 

Dear  Sir — I  send  you  below  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished new  camellias,  that  I  have  imported  this  year. 
Where  I  have  received  descriptions,  I  annex  them. 

Camellia  japonica  Lady  Grafton;   a  large  beautiful  flower,  of 
the  color  and  form  of  C  j.  iiosa  triumphans. 

C.  j.  rosetta;  bright  rose  cplor;  petals  and  form  of  the  flower 
like  C.  j.  imbrickta. 

C.  j.   spect&bilis  maculata;  double  white,  with  pink  stripes, 
yellowish  centre,  after  the  manner  of  C.  j.  Press's  Eclipse. 
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C.  j.  Louktdna ;   double,  orange  red,  striped  and    spotted 

with  white. 
C.  j.  Jussieut(ina;    new  Chinese  variety;   very  bright  orange 

red,  after  the  manner  of  C.  j.  rubra  pl6na;   interior  petals 

sometimes  striped  with  white. 
C.  j.  Tamponeidna;   double,  well  formed,  of  a  cherry  red 

color;  the  petals  spotted,  and  striped  with  white. 
C.  j.   Henders6nu;   large,  beautifully  formed,   rose-colored 

flower. 
C.  j.  CarswelKdna;  very  fine,  regularly  formed  flower,  of  a 

deep  red  color,  beautifully  marked  with  white. 
C.  j.  Fras^rii;  a  large,  full,  brilliant  red  flower. 
C.  j.  elegantissima  bicolor;  double  white,  striped  with  rose. 
C.  J.  Millin6tti;  large,  double  red  flower;  the  petals  bordered 

and  striped  with  white. 
C.  j.  York   and  Lancaster;    white,   striped  with  red;  some 

flowers  pure  red,  others  entirely  white. 
C.  1.  Rollissdnt;  double  white,  handsome  form. 
C*  J*  Pr6ssi  n6va  rosea;  form  of  the  flower  like  eclipse,  of 

a  light  pink  color,  with  crimson  stripes. 
C.  j.  piet6rum   coccinea;   flower  large,  full,  regular;   of  a 

cherry  red  color;  petals  broad,  and  gracefully  imbricated. 


C.  j.  Alexandria  perfecta. 

Beck's  coospicua. 

Bonardii. 

'^ C6ckn. 

comp4cta  rubra» 

Cr^wii. 

dulcis. 

exdnii. 

fimbriJita  rdsea. 

formosissima  n6va. 

Garv^yii. 

Hondft. 

lactea. 

The  names  of  some  of  these  may  not  be  spelt  correctly, 
but  I  give  them  as  near  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  invoice. 
— JIf.  P.  Wilder  J  Hawthorne  Chrove,  Dec,  15,  1838. 

These  fine  varieties,  we  believe,  with  the  rest,  all  go  with 
^e  colle/ction  to  the  Public  Garden,  and  another  season  prob- 
ably many  of  them  will  bloom. — Ed, 


C,  j.  Iatif61ia  macrantha. 

—  —  Ludovico. 

—  —  Nannetidna  pdlchra  41ba 

ndva  mut&bilis. 

ranunculifl6ra  striata. 

Rossti  wkrratah  rdsea. 

Rushmoredna. 

spectabilis  lutitiJina. 

Spoffbrthidna    striata 

n6va. 
■—  —  Youngu  v^ra. 
Withe  China. 
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Art.  VI.     j\otes  on  Gardens  and  J{ur$eries. 

^ew  York,  ^ov.  1838. — Having  paid  a  passing  visit  to 
some  of  the  gardens  of  our  friends  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  the  past  autumn,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing our  readers  some  of  our  observations  thereon,  trusting  that 
they  will  not  be  found  uninteresting.  The  season  of  the  year 
was  not  a  propitious  one,  to  observe  a  great  deal  that  was  very 
interesting,  as  it  was  too  late  to  find  any  remains  of  vegetation 
in  the  open  garden,  and  too  early  for  the  denizens  of  the  green- 
houses to  greet  us  with  their  welcome  smiles.  Yet  we  have 
observed  something  worthy  of  remark,  and  if  we  cannot  des- 
cant so  much  upon  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  camellia,the  love- 
ly tints  of  the  rose,  or  the  grateful  odor  of  the  orange-flower, 
we  may  note  down  some  facts  in  the  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  plants,  which  may  be  of  benefit  and  importance  to  all. 
Under  our  article  of  Retrospective  Gardening,  will  be  found 
all  that  is  new  respecting  the  formation  of  gardens,  the  erec- 
tion of  green-houses,  &c. 

Residence  of  JV*.  /.  Beear,  Esq.<f  Brooklyn. — In  the  cwrly 
part  of  our  Magazine,  for  1837,  some  notice  of  Mr.  Becar's 
place  was  made  by  one  of  our  correspondents;  and,  later  in 
the  season,  our  own  remarks,  after  a  short  visit,  were  laid  be- 
fore our  readers.  Since  that  period,  however,  Mr.  Becar 
has  added  somewhat  to  the  extent  of  his  buildings,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  his  collection  of  plants,  until  it  has  acquired  that 
choiceness  which  few  amateur  collections  in  the  country  have 
attained. 

In  order  to  add  value  to  our  Magazine,  as  well  as  to  enrich 
its  general  appearance,  by  the  addition  of  engravings  of  beauti- 
ful garden   structures,  we  shall,  by  the  permission   of  Mr. 
Becar,  as  soon  as  possible,  present  our  readers  with  a  plan  of 
the  truly  elegant  conservatory  which   ornaments  his  grounds. 
Of  its  architectural  proportions  and  general  appearance,  and  of 
the  neatness  and  finish  of  its  internal   arrangement,  we  have 
before  spoken.    And,  as  we  shall  give  all  the  particulars  when 
we  offer  the  plan  now  alluded  to,  we  shall  not  here  repeat  what 
we  have  heretofore   stated,  otherwise  than  to  remark  that,  in 
addition  to  the  conservatory  and  small  hot-house,   which  was 
erected  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Becar  has  added  a  low  house  about 
thirty  feet  long,  adjoining  the  conservatory,   which  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  flowerSr 
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In  the  conservatory,  every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of 
neatndss,  attention,  and  care.  It  was  truly  a  luxury  to  walk 
through  the  house,  so  orderly,  so  clean,  and  so  fresh  was  the 
aspect  of  every  part.  The  back  wall  is  now  covered  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  running  plants,  including  several  varieties  of 
passion  flowers,  four  or  five,  or  more  of  which,  Mr.  Becar  has 
engrafted,  himself,  upon  one  stock.  The  roots  of  these  are  all 
planted  in  the  back  border,  and  luxuriate  in  the  soil,  throwing 
out  a  foliage  large  and  vigorous,  and  redolent  with  health.  In 
the  front  part  of  the  house,  the  flowers  of  the  chrysanthemums 
were  just  assuming  a  fading  tinge,  and  would,  in  a  few  days,  be 
removed,  and  their  places  occupied  by  a  **  corps  de  reserve  " 
of  other  plants,  grown  in  the  adjoining  house;  thus  keeping  up 
the  freshness  of  the  house  the  season  through.  Few  practise 
this  mode,  and,  except  in  such  large  collections  as  Mr.  Cush- 
ing's,  where  no  expense  is  spared  to  keep  up  the  beauty  of  the 
house,  it  is  rare  to  find  this  system  carried  out.  It  is,  howev- 
er, the  only  way  to  keep  a  green-house  or  conservatory  in 
beauty,  and  should  be  adopted  by  all  amateurs  who  are  desir- 
ous of  rendering  their  houses  attractive  at  all  times.  A  plant 
in  high  health,  whether  out  of  bud,  or  in  bud,  is  ever  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration;  but  the  withered  flower  stem,  the  faded  blos- 
soms, or  the  decaying  seed  stalk,  are  unsightly  things,  and 
should  be  removed  from  a  place  where  their  presence  casts  an 
air  of  cheeriessness,  which  should  never  pervade  the  green- 
house or  conservatory  during  winter.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression. 

Mr.  Becar  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  camellia,  and  has  been 
at  much  expense  to  procure  nearly  all  the  finest  kinds.     We 
saw  planted  out,  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  in  full  bud, 
imbric^ta,  elegans,  conspicua,  eximia,  Colvillu,  fl6rida,  and 
others  equally  fine,  together  with  the  C.  reticulata.     A  fine 
large  white,  and  apaeoni^ora,  were  expanding  their  buds;  Eu- 
genia tnyrtifolia,    a  plant  which  has  reached  the  top  of  the 
house,  from  its  rapid  growth,  two  or  three  times,  and  been  suc- 
cessively  cut  part  way  down,    was    pretty  with  its  pendent 
branches,  covered  with  the  clusters  of  berries.    A  large  myrtle- 
leaved  orange  was  full  of  fruit,  as  was  also  a  common  orange 
tree.     Numerous  other  plants  filled  the  bed,  all  of  which  are 
planted  out  in  the  soil.     At  each  end  of  the  bed  is  placed  a 
marble  vase  of  beautiful  proportions,  in  one  of  which  is  plant* 
ed  an  aloe,  and  in  the  other  a  Yucca.    These,  with  the  fine  pro- 
portions of  the  building,  give  a  classic  appearance  to  the  inte- 
rior. 
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The  beauty  of  vases  la  garden  scenery  has  been  already  urg- 
ed by  our  correspondent,   Mr.  Downing,    (Vol.  II,  p.  281,) 
and  we  bad  iotended  to  add  something  to  his  remarks,  ourselves, 
j_  by  the  way  of  impressing 

the  subject  more  upon  tho 
atfeniion  of  our  readers. 
We  have,  however,  omit- 
ted to  do  so,  and  in  a  few 
nords  shall  now  endeavor 
to  show  the  efiect  ihat 
they  will  have  in  green- 
houses and  conservato- 
ries, when  filled  with  a 
proper  selection  of  plants. 
To  do  this,  we  shall  se- 
lect one  of  the  forms  of 
vases  which  appeared  with 
Mr.  Downing's  paper, 
-  and,  GUing  it  with  plants, 
shall  suppose  the  follow- 
ing  (Jig,  1,)  to  be  a  good 
representation  of  the  ef- 
fect it  will  have  when  the 
plants  have  made  a  vigo- 
rous and  healthy  growth. 

Surely  we  need  not  say 
any  thing  further  to  show 
how  much  they  would  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  gar- 
den, or  the  elegance  of  the 
conservatory.     In   either 
place,  they  are  objects  loo 
inviting  not  to  be  found  in 
every  garden.   These  vas- 
es are  easily  filled  with  haadsome  plants,  well  suited  to  the  sit- 
uation, and  the  following  might  compose,  in  part,  the  group  for 
the  green-house.      The  centre  plants  may  be  geraniums,  over 
which  might  twine  a  Maur4ndya  Barclaydna.     To  overhang 
the  sides  of  the  vase,  and  droop  its  graceful  steins,   might  be 
planted  the  common  periwinkle,  the  Ferb^na   chamxdrifdlia, 
and  Tweediedno.    These  would  liiake  fine  plants,  though  there 
are  many  others  which  will  do;  and  when  the  geraniums  are  in 
flower,  from  March  to  Jutje,  over  whose  varied  and  odorous  fol- 
i^e  creeps  the  Maurindya,  with  its  pendent   purple  bells,  and 
at  the  base  of  whose  stems  bloom  the  brilliant  verbenas,  re- 
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posing  their  large  umbels  of  glittering  florets  upon  the  deep 
green  foliage  of  the  periwinkle,  with  its  procumbent  stems  trail- 
ing almost  to  the  earth,  no  more  agreeable  melange  of  elegant 
objects  could  be  desired. 

In  the  house  lately  erected^  Mr.  Becar  keeps  a  reserve 
stock  of  geraniums,  roses,  &c.  &c.,  and  in  it  dl  the  opera- 
tions of  culture,  as  propagating,  grafting,  inarching,  &c.  are 
done.  At  one  end  there  is  a  small  pit,  where  a  small  quantity  of 
vegetables,  such  as  lettuces,  radishes,  &c.  can  be  raised.  The 
whole  is  well  fitted  up,  and,  being  low,  the  geraniums  are  grown 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  Mr.  Becar  is  his  own  propagator, 
and  all  the  potting,  propagating,  &c.  is  done  at  leisure  hours, 
with  his  own  hands.  When  we  present  the  plan  of  his  con- 
servatory, we  shall  say  more ;  at  present  we  have  exceeded 
what  room  we  intended  to  devote  to  his  place. 

Residence  of  J.  W.  Perry^  Esq, — Thi's  beautiful  place  has 
been  partially  described  in  our  previous  volumes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Becar's,  they  being  near  each  other.  But 
since  that  period,  the  additions  to  the  flower  department  have 
been  extensive,  and  consist,  as  Mr.  Perry's  gardener  has  al- 
ready informed  our  readers,  (IV.,  p.  389,)  of  a  new  green- 
house and  hot-house,  about  eighty  feet  long,  and  proportional- 
ly broad  and  lofty.  This  range,  of  which  we  may  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  more  particularly  hereafter,  is  well  built  and  fin- 
ished. Each  department  is  heated  with  hot  water,  upon  the 
same  system  as  that  which  warms  the  conservatory,  and  which 
we  have  before  given  some  description  of  (III,  p.  163.) 

It  is  so  little  time  since  Mr.  Paulsen  sent  us  a  list  of  the 
principal  plants  contained  in  Mr.  Perry's  collection,  (IV,  p. 
363,)  that  it  will  seem  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  enumerate 
them  again.  But,  as  some  of  them  were  mentioned  in  name 
only,  we  shall  note  down  a  few  which  appeared  to  be  of  more 
interest  than  the  others.  Most  of  the  specimens  were  large, 
and  were  purchased  at  the  late  sale  of  Mr.  Pratt's  plants,  at 
Lemon  Hill,  Philadelphia,  and  at  Dr.  Hosack's,  at  Hyde 
Park,  New  York.  Others  were  selected  from  various  nurse- 
ries by  Mr.  Perry's  gardener.  The  plants  which  struck  us  as 
valuable,  were  the  banksias,  of  which  there  were  four  fine  spe- 
cimens; B.  Iatif61ia  was  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of  flow- 
ering. The  lai^e  double  white  camellia  and  the  atrorubens 
are  superb  plants,  and  probably  as  large  as  any  in  the  coun- 
try; the  acacias  were  also  fine,  particularly  •A.  decdrrens,  of 
which  Mr.  Perry  possesses  a  fine  specimen. 

In  the  stove  department  the  plants  were  looking  well,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  they  have  had  to  recover,  since  their  re- 
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moval.  Vrina  speci6sa  was  an  imposing  object,  with  a  vigo- 
rous new  frond,  six  or  eight  feet  in  length.  Musa  sapientuni 
was  also  handsome;  the  ficuses  were  large  and  strong  specimens. 
C6rypba  umbracaulifera  and  Latdnia  borbonica  were  beautiful, 
as  were  some  other  palms.  The  huge  Cereus  speciosissi- 
mus  Mr.  Paulsen  has  trained  up  to  the  glass  partition,  between 
the  stove  and  green-house;  it  looks  well.  Each  department, 
considering  that  the  range  was  not  finished  until  late  in  the  au- 
tumn, was  In  good  condition;  and  when  the  large  plants  have 
been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Paulsen  another  year,  they  will 
have  altogether  a  better  appearance  than  they  possess  now. 

In  the  conservatory   attached  to  the  drawing-room   of  the 
mansion,  the  plants,  since  the  spring  of  1837,  have  made  such 
«n  accession  of  new  wood,  that  we  hardly   recognized   them. 
The   passion  flowers,  planted  out  in  the  borders,  have  almost 
overrun  the  ends  and  roof  of  the  house.     In  the  centre  bed 
the  camellias  have  grown  astonishingly,  and  were  full  of  buds. 
Mr.  Perry  has  added  several  new  ones.     The  chrysanthemums 
•had  been  ornamenting  the  house,  but  were  now  past  their  beau- 
ty, and  their  places  would  soon  be  filled  with  geraniums,  and 
other  plants.     We   found   the   plants  here  in  a  healthy   and 
growing  state;  and,  like  Mr.   Becar's,  cleanliness   pervaded 
•every  part.     Both  places  may  be  shown  as  specimens  of  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  care,  and  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  who 
possess  a  green-house  or  conservatory.     We  have  hinted,  in 
our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Becar's  place,  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
present  our  readers  with  plans  of  beautiful  green-houses,  &c., 
and  we  have  in  view  that  of  Mr.  Perry's  for  one,  if  he  should 
consent  to  our  wishes.     Mr.  Perry  has  been  to  much  expense 
the  past  summer,  in  the  erection  of  his  new  house   and  the 
purchase  of  plants,  and  we  trust  the  pleasure  he  will  receive, 
from  the  addition  of  such  a  fine  structure,  will  be  sufficient, 
not  only  to  amply  reward  him  for  what  he  has  done,  but  to  in- 
duce him  to  add,  continually,  to  his  collection,  all  the  choice 
plants  that  are  introduced.     We  have  no  doubt  that  this  place 
will  always  be  one  of  the  first  in  the  vicinity  of  New- York. 

MuUiflora  Garden^  Mr,  Maynard, — Mr.  Maynard  has  on- 
ly a  small  green-house,  containing  a  collection  of  geraniums  and 
other  plants.  He  intends,  however,  to  enlarge  and  otherwise 
improve  its  appearance.  Mr.  Maynard's  operations  are  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  open  garden,  where  he  has  a  superb 
xsolleciion  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions of  dahlias  in  Brooklyn. 
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Art,  I.    Foreign  Notieea. 

ENGLAND. 

Heavieit  Oooseberries  in  1838. — The  following  are  the  weights  of 
several  of  the  heaviest  gooseberries,  of  each  class,  for  the  past  year» 
declared  at  the  Lancashire  Gooseberry  Shows  in  August  last. 


Red: — London,      37  dwts.   6  gr. 

Wonderful,  25  dwts.  15  gr. 

Atlas,  31  dwts.  22  gr. 

Companion,  21  dwts.  12  gr. 
Yellow  :-Seedling,  23  dwts.  12  gr. 

Leader,         21  dwts.  15gr. 

Teazer,         20  dwts.  1 5  gr. 

Gunner,        20  dwts.  5  gr. 


Green  .-—Thumper,  23  dwts.  6gr. 

Peacock,        20  dwts.  6gr. 

Overall,        18  dwts.  20  gr. 

Green  Prince,  18  dwt.  2  gr. 
White  :-Fleur  de  lis,  21  dwts.  5  gr. 

Invincible,      19  dwts.  8  gr. 

Nonpareil,      19  dwts.  6  gr. 

Freedom,       19  dwts.  3  gr. 


The  Roaring  Lion,  which  has  heretofore  gained  so  many  prizes, 
appears  to  be  falling  off— as  does  also  the  white  Eagle.  The  London 
carries  off  the  most  prizes  among  the  reds;  the  Leader  among  the 
yellows;  the  Peacock  among  the  greens;  and  the  Freedom  among 
the  whites. 

A  yellow  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  John  Travers,  near  Ashton-Un- 
derline,  won  fourteen  times  at  eight  meetings:  seventeen  of  the  heavi- 
est berries,  from  the  seed  plant  last  year,  were  as  follows:— K)ne,  28 
dwt.  12  grs.;  two,  23,  8;  three,  22,  2;  four,  22,  0;  five,  22,  0;  six, 
22,  0;  seven,  21,  20;  eight,  21,  8;  nine,  21,  6;  ten,  21, 5;  eleven,  21, 
4;  twelve,  21,0;  thirteen,  20,  14;  fourteen,  20,  12;  fifteen,  20,  11; 
sixteen,  20,  7;  seventeen,  20,  3.  The  whole  seventeen  weighing  1 
lb.,  2  oz.,  4  dwt.,  16  gr. 

This  seedling  is  admitted,  by  all  the  growers  who  have  seen  it,  to 
be  the  larj^est  that  was  ever  let  out  in  Lancashire. — Ed. 

The  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs  Dahlia  meet- 
ing took  place  at  Egyptian  Hall,  on  the  28th  of  September.  The 
first  prize,  for  one  hundred  blooms,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Widnall, 
whose  success,  the  past  year,  has  been  wonderful.  We  have  no 
room  for  reports  in  this  number,  but  in  our  next  shall  give  all  that 
are  of  any  importance. — Ed. 

The  tree  Dahlia, — We  have  seen  some  statements  heretofore,  rela- 
tive to  the  tree  dahlia,  but  have  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  plant 
— that  is,  one  belonging  to,  or  having  any  connection  with,  the  genus 
D4hh'tf.  Like  the  tulip  tree,  so  called — but  which  bears  but  a  slight 
resemblance  to  that  gorgeous  flower — the  tree  dahlia  may  derive  its 
name  from  some  fancied  approximation  to  the  dahlia,  as  the  former 
does  to  the  tulip,  and  be  a  widely  different  plant.  It  is,  however, 
accurately  figured  and  described  m  the  Botanist  for  October,  and  we 
hope  to  get  a  glimpse  of  that  number  of  the  work,  if  possible,  in  or- 
der to  learn  something  respecting  its  habits  and  beauty.  It  is  stated 
to  be  thirty  feet  high. — Id. 

Coloring  Dahlias, — At  a  late  show  of  the  Colchester  Horticultural 
and  Floral  Society  in  October,  the  second  prize  for  twelve  dahlias, 
grown  by  gentlemen's  gardeners,  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Mallet,  gar- 
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dener  to  S.  S.  H.  Smith,  Bart.,  but  was  afterwards  retained  by  the 
committee,  io  consequence  of  its  being  discovered  that  the  eyes  of  the 
dark  dahlias  had  been  colored,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  judges. — Id. 

Magnificent  ditplay  of  Dahlias, — At  the  Cambridge  Grand  Dahh'a 
Show,  on  the  6th  of  September,  there  was  a  most  magnificent  array 
of  dahlias  worked  into  various  forms  and  devices.  Two  of  the  most 
splendid  ami  attractive  of  these,  were  from  that  Prince  of  dahlia 
growers,  as  he  has  often  been  called,  hut  according  to  the  Cambridge 
uhroniele,  that  "levethean"  grower,  Mr.  Widnall.  One  was  a  bal- 
loon and  car,  wholly  composed  of  dahlia  blooms,  suspended  from 
the  centre  of  the  room.  The  wire  work,  on  which  the  dahlias 
were  placed,  was  fourteen  feet  high  and  twenty-two  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence; there  were  sixteen  different  colored  compartments,representinff 
the  varied  stripes  of  silk,  the  whole  comprising  between  sixteen  otm 
eighteen  thoiuand  blooms.  The  other  was  the  words  <' Grand  Dahlia 
Show,"  on  the  outside  of  the  hall,  composed  of  about  eight  thousand 
blooms;  making  the  whole  number  contributed  by  Mr.  Widnall,  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand,.  Besides  these,  there  were  other  brilliant 
devices  by  other  growers,  which  required  many  thousand  dahlias  in 
their  construction. — Ed. 

CamiUiti  Frederick  Le  Chrand  (Camellia  jap6nica  F16yM,)  is  ad- 
vertised in  some  of  the  London  catalogues  at  £7  Is.  a  plant.  This 
is  a  pretty  high  price  for  this  camellia,  considering  the  number  of  years 
the  variety  has  been  in  London.  We  hope  that  the  London  nursery- 
men will,  when  they  become  aware  of  its  fictitious  name,  call  it  by 
the  true  one,  C.  jap6nica  F16ytf.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  adver- 
tiser of  the  plant,  may  think  it  different  from  the  latter. — Id, 
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The  J^^e  ameriedna  in  the  collection  of  J.  W.  Perry,  Esq.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,(some  account  of  which  was  given  in  our  Vol.  Iv.  p.  S61) 
has  made  a  ver^  fine  growth  the  past  season,  and  was  ^Dec.  1838)  in 
fine  health.  Since  Mr.  Paulsen  communicated  to  us  his  remarks  up- 
on the  growth  of  this  plant,  it  has  made  four  more  leaves,  making, 
in  the  whole,  eleven  during  the  summer.  The  plant  is  now  protect- 
ed from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  by  a  temporary  house  made  of 
double  boards,  and  the  space  between  the  two  filled  with  straw  or 
hay,  and  covered  with  glazed  sashes.  In  one  comer  of  the  building, 
which  is  about  twelve  feet  square,  is  a  stove,  in  which  a  fire  is  kindled 
when  the  temperature  falls  below  the  freezing  point.  Mr.  Paulsen 
intends  to  keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible,  and  not  endan- 
ger the  health  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  making  a  prema- 
ture growth,  which  it  might  do,  were  the  house  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture exceeding  40°.  We  saw  this  plant  on  a  late  visit  to  New 
York,  and  should  think  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  carried 
through  the  winter  safely,  and  at  a  slight  expense. — Ed. 
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M^ru«  fnuUieaiUis. — ^Thia  valuable  tree  has  again,  after  the  h»|Me 
of  two  years,  been  brought  into  notice,  and  from  the  many  experi- 
menta  which  have  been  made  upon  it,  in  feeding  the  silk-worm,  all  of 
which  have  attested  its  excellence  over  all  other  varieties,  there  has 
been  a  great  demand  for  the  trees.  To  such  an  extent  nas  this  de- 
mand been  carried,  that  trees,  which  could  not  have  been  disposed  of 
last  spring  at  scarcelv  any  prices,  now  command  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  cents  each.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  many,  who  were 
the  fortunate  possessors  of  large  quantities  of  these  trees,  have  re- 
alized handsome  fortunes..  Man^  individuals,  stimulated  by  the  sto- 
ries which  have  been  circulated  m  the  newspapers  and  agricultural 
publications,  of  the  inmiense  profits  which  have  been  made  in  the 
sale  of  the  trees^  have  entered  into  the  business,  purchased  trees,  and, 
though  wholly  unacquainted  with  them,  have,  in  most  instances,  sold 
at  an  advance  which  has  afiforded  them  a  good  profit  for  their  time 
and  labor. 

In  New  England  the  caltivation  of  the  .M^rus  multica61is  has  been 
almost  wholly  abandoned.  Most  nurserymen,  who  formerly  com- 
menced their  ffrowch  in  considerable  quantities,  afler  having  ibund 
that  the  sale  of  the  trees  waa  in  no  way  proportioned  to  the  ratio  of 
increase,  have,  latterly,  paid  but  slight  attention  to  their  cultivation; 
and  now  that  the  demand  has  been  so  great,  and  the  prices  so  exhor- 
bitant,  they  have  but  a  small  stock  to  offer,  on  which  they  might  re- 
alize many  hundred  per  cent,  profit.  The  severity  of  our  winters, 
for  the  three  or  four  past  years,  haa  been  such  as  to  destroy  thousands 
of  trees ',  and  farmers  and  others,  who  have  left  their  trees  exposed 
with  the  hope  of  acclimatizing  them,  have  lost  their  whole  stock; 
while  other  individuals,  though  not  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  their 
trees  in  this  manner,  have,  from  a  want  of  faith  in  the  silk  manufac- 
ture, taken  no  pains  to  increase  their  stock,  and  the  present  period 
has  found  them  %vitb  scarcely  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  to  com- 
mence their  growth  another  year. 

At  the  south  this  has  not  been  the  case;,  the  trees  there  stand  the 
winter  without  any  injury,  and  when  once  planted  in  the  soil  there 
is  very  little  danger  of  their  loss  afterwards;  their  growth,  too,  is 
immense,  when  compared  with  the  trees  of  New  England,  The 
season,  there,  is  two  months  longer,  and  the  trees  consequently  at- 
tain to  one  third  more  height  than  in  New  England.  While,  there- 
fore, at  the  north  the  trees  have  not  been  increased,  at  the  south 
they  have  been  multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  and  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  trees  which  nave  been  offered  for  sale,  and  have  changed 
hands  the  past  autumn,  two  thirds  have  been  the  growth  of  the  middle' 
and  southern  states. 

The  high  price  of  the  trees,  it  is  thought,  b^  many,  is  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  the  silk  manufacture;  and  that  it  will  deter  many  gen- 
tlemen, farmers,  and  others  from  entering  into  the  business.  We 
think  not.  ^  The  price  of  the  trees  iis  based  upon  the  fact,  that  there 
is  not  yet,  in  the  country,  counting  everv  tree  of  any  size,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  manufacture  five  hundred  tnousand  dollars'^  worth  of  silk,, 
onlf  one-fortieth  of  the  consumption  of  the  country  in  1836.  Sup- 
posing, Therefore,  that  the  manufacture  of  silk  can  be  carried  on  at 
a  great  profit,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  tested,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  there  will  be  trees  enough  in  the  country,  notwithstanding 
their  unbounded  increase,  to  feed  worms  sufficient  to  manufacture 
one  half  the  annual  consumption  of  silk.    Taking  this  view  of  thft 
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«viligect,  the  trees,  at  double  the  prices  tbej  are  now  held,  would  not 
be  more  than  their  intrinsic  worth. 

Professedly  foreign  from  our  province,  as  the  growth  of  the  mul- 
berry tree  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  is,  we  cannot  help  express- 
ing our  sentiments  upon  the  subject.  Whether  the  Jlfdrus  multica^lis 
will  be  the  tree  best  adapted  to  the  climate  of  New  £ngland,  remains 
to  be  tested;  but  thai  it  is  the  variety  which  will  afford  the  best  and 
most  profitable  food  for  the  worms  in  the  middle  and  southern  states, 
theve  is  no  doubt.  Perhaps  the  Alpine,  the  Brussa,  or  the  Canton 
will  do  better  in  the  severo  climate  of  New  £ngland,  where  larre 

glantatioDs  are  to  be  made;  at  an^r  rate,  each  and  all  of  these  should 
ave  a  fair  trial,  and  if,  from  their  hardiness,  they  surpass  the  Chi- 
nese, let  them  take  its  place.  We  shall  watch  tlie  progress  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  mull^rry  with  some  attention  bereafler,  and  note 
down  the  results. — Eld, 

Autumnal  Marrow  Stjuash, — A  friend  of  ours  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, to  whom  we  highly  recommended  this  variety  of  squash, 
ao  much  esteemed  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  informs  us  that  it  is  not 
so  fine  as  he  had  anticipated.  A  small  variety,  called  the  Illinois 
squash,  is  cultivated  around  Hartford,  and  our  correspondent  observes 
that,  ''although  he  has  a  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  his  Boston 
friends,'*  he  thinks  that  the  Illinois  squash  is  far  superior  to  the  au- 
tumnal marrow.  While  on  a  visit  to  Hartford  we  were  presented, 
by  our  correspondent,  with  one  of  the  former;  and  when  we  have 
tested  its  qualities,  we  shall  not  forget  to  giv«  our  opinion  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  both. — Id, 

Bailey  red  and  tohite  giant  Celery  hns  been  grown  around  Boston, 
this  season,  of  enormous  size.  Dr.  Howard,  of  Woodland,  Brook- 
line,  has  raised  some  fine  specimens.  In  our  garden,  we  have  some 
roots  which  weigh  five  or  six  pounds.  These  are  far  preferable  to 
the  common  sorts,  and  always  command  a  high  price  in  the  mar- 
ket.—JdL 

The  Rohan  Potato. — This  celebrated  potato  will  be  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  the  coming  season.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary varieties  for  productiveness  ever  known;  nor  are  its  eating 
qualities  inferior.  Though  not  held  up  to  be  equal  to  the  forty-fold, 
tne  Mercers,  and  other  well  known  kinds  for  the  table,  they  are, 
nevertheless^  e<^ual,  if  not  superior,  to  many  of  the  potatoes  which 
are  to  be  found  in  our  markets.  For  stock  there  is  probably  no  crop 
that  can  be  raised  more  productive.  Twelve  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre  can  probably  be  grown,  if  the  statements  of  Judge  Btiel  and 
others  can  be  relied  on,  who  have  raised  them.  During  the  past  dry 
summer,  side  by  side  with  other  kinds  of  potatoes,  the  produce  was 
as  ten  to  one.  The  severe  drought  affected  the  crop  in  a  great  de- 
jpree,  yet  the  produce  was  immense.  St.  Helena  potatoes,  a  variety 
m  considerable  esteem,  did  not  produce  n  crop  that  would  pay  the 
expense  of  digging,  in  the  same  ground  where  the  Rohan  afforded 
thirteen  pounds  to  one  planted.  In  our  notices  of  vegetables,  which 
will  appear  in  our  nextnumlier,  we  shall  add  some  additional  facts, 
relative  to  their  growth,  produce,  and  importance  to  the  farmer. — Id, 

Pannes,  or  Heartsease, — Our  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  S. 
Walker,  of  Roxbury,  now  offers  for  sale  all  his  new  and  beautiful 
named  varieties  of  pansies,  embracing  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  ex- 
ceeding elegance,  saved  from  the  various  sowings  during  four  or  five 
years  of  his  cultivation  of  this  flower,  and  probably  selected  from 
many  thousand  plants.    We  have,  from  time  to  time,  noticed  many  of 
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these  TarietieSa  and  can  recommend  them  to  amateuve  and  gentlemen 
who  are  desirous  of  making  a  collection  of  this  pretty  flower.  Mr. 
Walker  was  at  great  expense  to  procure  the  most  choice  seed  at  first, 
and'has  labored  long  to  produce  kinds  worthy  of  cultivation.  We 
trust  he  will  find  his  reward  in  a  large  and  extended  sale  the  coming 
spring. — Id. 

The  pUtuani  Rendenee  of  J.  LenUit,  Esq.,  together  with  the 
grounds,  peacheries,  graperies,  &c.  have  been  purchased  by  D.  Dud- 
fey,  Es-q.  What  disposition  of  the  grounds  is  to  be  made  we  have 
not  heard.  Probably  they  will  suffer  the  fate  of  all  such  places,  and 
be  cut  up  into  building  lots.  The  fine  collection  of  plants  was  some- 
what reauced  by  the  sale  of  many  of  the  best  specimens  by  Mr.  Lem- 
ist,  before  it  passed  out  of  his  hands. — Id, 

SabbiUin.  ehloro\de$  var.  Alba, — A  beautiful  white  variety  of  this 
showy  native  plant  was  found,  the  past  summer,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  where  the  parent  species  grows  in  considerable 
abundance.  Unfortunately,  the  specimen  was  cut  before  the  im- 
portance of  saving  the  seeds,  to  perpetuate  the  variety,  was  con- 
sidered; and  the  particular  locality  of  the  plant  b  not  remembered. 
The  SabbktM  being  only  biennial,  the  same  root  will  not  probably 
flower  again,  and  if  this  was  only  a  sinffle  plant,  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er it  may  be  seen  again.  A  friend,  wno  has  seen  the  dried  speci- 
men, describes  it  as  very  beautiful. — Id. 

Use  of  Stdphwr  in  destroying  the  Wheui  Fly. — ^Wesee  it  stated 
in  the  Oenesee  Farmer ^  that  a  farmer  in  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  T., 
has  preserved  a  large  wheat  crop,  the  past  summer,  from  the  grain 
worm,  by  using  brimstone  in  fumigation,  liberally,  while  all  around 
him,  who  did  not  adopt  this  prevention,  had  their  crops  seriously 
injured  or  destroyed.  The  statement  is  taken  from  an  Amsterdam 
paper,  (a  journal  on  the  Mohawk,)  and  is  probably  correct.  The 
mode  in  which  the  fumigation  was  performed  is  as  follows  :*-The 
brimstone  was  prepared  by  melting,  and  in  this,  strips  of  old  woollen 
cloth  were  dipped;  these  were  fastened  on  sticks  and  fixed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  tne  field,  and  were  set  on  fire,  generally  in  the  evening. 
The  matches  were  given  in  the  greatest  numbers  to  the  windward 
side  of  the  field,  and  the  offensive  and  destructive  smoke  of  course 
proved  fatal  to  the  insects  that  inhaled  the  gas.  About  one  hundred 
pounds  of  brimstone  were  used  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  sowing, 
and  the  prevention  was  complete.  The  excellence  of  sulphur  for 
the  destruction  of  the  red  spider  and  other  insects,  in  green-houses  and 
hot-houses,  is  well  known,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  same  rem- 
edy can  be  applied  to  the  destruction  of  all  kinds  of  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation.  We  hope  that  farmers  and  gardeners  may  each  be  in- 
duced to  try  the  experiment  fully,  and  settle  its  efficaciousness  at 
once. — Ed. 

Chinese  Com. — This  is  a  new  varietv,  raised  by  Crrant  Thorbnm, 
of  Hallet's  Cove,  L.  I.,  from  seeds  said  to  have  been  taken  from  out 
of  a  chest  of  tea  from  Canton.  According  to  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Thorburn's,  it  is  a  most  prolific  and  early  variety,  producinj^  ttdiee  as 
much  as  the  Dutton,  and  full  as  early.  We  shall  notice  it  m  our  ar- 
ticle on  new  vegetables,  &c.  The  seeds  may  be  procured  of  Hovey 
&  Co.  of  Boston,  Thorburn,  of  New  York,  and  other  seedsmen. — iJl. 
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Saturday,  Oct,  27tA,  ISSS.-^Exhikited.  From  R.  Manning,  Brug- 
mansbtrne  peara,  and  black  apples.    From  Jos.  Balch,  a  fine  Portu- 

gal  quince,  weighing  sixteen  ounces.  From  Dr.  Joel  Burnett,  South- 
orougb,  Burnet  pears.  From  Peter  Fay,  an  unknown  variety  of 
apples . 

November  11  tk, — Exhibited.  From  the  President,  Napoleon,  Lew- 
is, Passe  Colraar,  Wilkinson,  aqd  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  (the  latter 
weighing  16  S-4  oz.)  pears.  From  R.  Manning,  beurr^  Duval,  and 
Newtown  Virgoulouse  pears;  also,  Killam  Hill,  Fall  Harvey  and 
Bean  apples.  From  W.  Kenrick,  Napoleon,  and  Duchess  of  An- 
gouleme pears.  From  S.  Downer,  Catillac  and  Bezi  Vaet  pears,  and 
romroe  de  Niege  (snow  apple)  Flushing  Spitzemberg,  Brussels  pip- 
pin, and  American  Nonsuch  apples.  From  N.  Clapp,  Lewis  pears. 
From  Geo.  Browne,  Beverly  Hasle  pears.  From  Rev.  H.  Rams- 
dell,  Thompson,  Con.,  Nichols's  winter  sweet.  Chandler,  Retldick, 
Pomme  Royal,  Randall's  red  sweet,  and  red  pumpkin  sweet  apples. 
From  Mr.  F.  Sawyer,  Arwigsburg  grapes,  and  an  unknown  variety. 

November  ^th. — Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  Bishop's  Thumb, 
Surpassse  St.  Germain,  and  pound  pears,  and  Canada  russet  apples. 
From  R.  Ward,  pears  from  a  tree  imported  from  France,  the  name 
of  which  was  lost,  but  which  are  called  the  pond  lily  pears,  from  a 
resemblance  in  their  odor  to  that  of  the  water  lily.  From  T.  Ma- 
goun,  jr.  Medford,  a  basket  of  pears,  the  name  unknown;  in  size, 
shape,  and  color  they  resembled  the  Bezi  de  Montigny.  Dix  pears 
were  presented,  the  produce  of  the  original  tree,  and  kept  in  fine 
order, 

December  Ut. — Exhibited.  From  B.  Y.  French,  Wilkinson  pears. 
From  S.  Walker,  Chaumontelle  pears  and  Nonpareil  apples. 
From  James  Eustis,  South  Reading,  spice,  Trunnell  and  Ben  apples, 
the  latter  a  handsome  and  good  fruit.  Mr.  Eustis  communicated  a 
letter  with  these  apples,  stating  that  the  Ben  apple  is  supposed  to  be 
a  native.  The  onginal  stock  was  standing,  till  within  a  few  years 
past,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Hunt,  of  South  Reading, 
and  which  estate  was  formerly  owned  by  Benjamin  Smith,  from 
whence  it  received  the  name.  It  was  probablv  never  grafted,  as 
suckers  have  been  taken  from  the  tree  which  produce  the  same  fruit. 

December  ^th. — Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  Glout  Morceau, 
Burgomaster  (of  Boston,)  winter  orange,  and  Prince's  St.  Germain 
pears;  also.  Hooper  apple,  Danvers  winter  sweet,  and  Pomme  Sans 
pippin.  From  Cheever  Newhall,  Baldwin  apples.  From  W.  O. 
Gordon,  Dorchester,  Dix  pears.  From  W.  S.  Packard,  Dorchester, 
winter  pears. 

December  lbth.—Exhibited.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Bicknell  or 
quince  pears;  also,  wine  apple  (of  Cox,)  and  another  variety,  the 
name  unknown.  From  R.  Manning,  Chaumontelle  pears  and  Dan- 
vers winter  sweet,  Bell  flower  ancl  Pennock's  red  winter  apples. 
From  Jona.  Warren,  African  Prince,  Parks  and  American  Nonsuch 
apples:  the  latter,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  the  Nonsuch,  which 
is  an  linglish  variety.    From  H.  Aspinwall,  Brookline,  pears  from  a 
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tree  received  as  the  Monsieur,  but  which  prove  to  be  the  Burgomas- 
ter (of  Boston)  pears.     From  M.  P.  Sawyer,  Hooper  apples. 

The  committees  on  fruits  and  flowers  were  to  meet  on  the  S9th  of 
December,  to  award  premiums  for  the  past  year. 


Art.  IV.    Faneuii  HaU  Market 


Boott,  Tubers,  ^. 


From 


9  cts.  ^  cts 


To 


Potatoes: 
r'^n,™*/^^  S  P^^  barrel,  . .  1  26 

No..Scotias,{P:^,^-l;;^?^ 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per bodie!,.!  60 
Turuipii: 

CominoD,JP«^^"'};^*»-- 
*  (  per  peck, .... 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, . . . 

Onions: 


rnions: 

Red,  per  banch 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

White,  J  P^?^**?^"-- • 
'  5  \^^  bunch,  . . . . 

Beet<<,  per  bushel,  ........ 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parmips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound. 

Radishes,  per  bunch, . . . 

Shallots,  per  pound 

Gai'Hc,  per  pound, .... 


Cabbagia,  SalatU,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  doien  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant  red  and  white, . . . . 

Common,. •.... 

Spinach,  per  half  peck, . . . . 
Tomatoes,  per  half  peck, .. . 


26 
12i 

m 

m 

4 
00 
26 

4 
60 
60 
75 

8 

8 
20 
12 


1  60 
60 

2  00 

1  75 


60 
76 
76 
12i 
10 
6 

10 

6 

26 
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60 
60 

6 

1  60 
6 
75 
75 

12 


76 

1  00 

1  00 

26 

16 

8 

20 
10 


Squathe*  and  Pwapkina, 

Sqnaslies: 

Autumnal  Marrow,percwt. 

Winter  crook-neck,pr  cwt. 

Canada,  per  cwt 

Pumpkins,  each 


Fntitt. 

Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common,   JP*'"t!T!'" 
'   i  per  bushel,. . 

Baldwins,^  per  barrel,.. . . 

Sweet  apples,  per  barrel,. 

Golden  Pippins,  per  bbl. , 

Greenings,  per  barrel,  . . . 

Russets,  per  barrel, 

Blue  Pearmains,  per  bbl. , 
Pears,  per  dozen: 

Chaumontel, 

Burgomaster, 

Beurre  Diel, 

Winter  St.  Micliaels,. .. . 

St.  Germain, 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  per  lb: 

Malaga, 

White  sweet- water, 

Citron  Melons  for  preserves,. 
Cranberries,  per  bushel, . . . 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Berberries,  per  bushel, .... 

Lemons,  per  dozen, . 

Oranges,  per  dozen, 

Pine-appl^,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  .... 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)per  pound. 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 


From 

3ctB. 


1  60 

1  00 

2  00 
12 


75 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

20 

87i 

26 

60 

60 

00 

25 

60 

00 
20 

12i 

76 

00 

6 

12i 
26 

4 

4 

51 


To 
$cts. 


?00 
1  25 

25 


00 
76 
2  60 
2  60 
4  00 
2  60 
2  25 
2  60 

25 

60 

75 


2  00 

1  25 
25 

25 

2  00 
60 

6 


6 


Remarks. — Our  last  report,  for  want  of  room,  was  not  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  market.    At  this 
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season  of  the  year,  howeTer,  there  is  but  a  slight  alteration  in  the 

S rices  of  the  principal  articles.  Since  November,  there  haa  been 
ut  a  slight  change.  Cold  weather  set  in  rather  earlier  than  was  an- 
ticipated, and  some  crops  were  not  all  harvested ^  but  we  believe, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  material  damage  wa»  done  to  any  of 
the  principal  productions  for  the  market* 

Potatoes  have  been  received  from  the  eastward  in  safficient  abun- 
dance to  keep  the  market  tolerably  well  filled  with  a  good  assortment;. 
£astports  are  rather  scarce;  but  of  other  kinds  there  is  an  abnndance. 
The  present  week  about  fifty  tons  of  English  potatoes  have  arrived, 
but  probably  in  a  very  bad  condition;  having  been  taken  in  in  bulk, 
and  been  out  upwards  of  eighty  days,  the  whole  have  been  complete- 
ly heated  and  steamed  though.  They  were  of  handsome  appearance^ 
and  would,  undoubtedly,  if  tbey  had  been  received  in  goocl  condition , 
sold  well.  The  market  appears  to  be  now  amply  stocked,  and  sales 
less  brisk  at  the  date  of  our  last.  Turnips  are  abundant  and  very 
superior.  Of  beets,  carrots,  &.c.  &.C.,  the  usual  supply  of  good  qual- 
ity. A  tolerable  stock  of  onions  by  the  bushel;  bunched  ones  are 
rather  scarce. 

Cabbages  are  abundant  and  good;  fine  drumheads  and  Savoys  come 
to  hand.  A  few  excellent  cauliflowers,  probably  enough  for  the  de- 
mand, which  is  vet  limited,  have  also  been  received.  Celery  is  good,, 
though,  from  the  sudden  cold  of  the  latter  part  of  November,  the 
whole  crop  was  not  got  in,  and  consequently  the  stock  is  Ughter  than 
usual.  Spinach  comes  in  good.  Autumnal  marrow  squashes,  though 
there  is  yet  an  abundant  supply,  have,  from  the  advance  of  the  sea- 
son, become  somewhat  mOre  in  demand,  and  prices  range  a  shade 
higher  than  our  prcnrious  quotations.  A  great  many  of  spurious  qual- 
ity are  in  the  market;  the  only  really  true  ones,  which  are  brought 
in,  are  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  and  particularly  at  Danvers, 
where  no  other  kind  is  srown.  From  the  fact  that  they  have  become 
mixed,  more  or  less,  trom  the  negligence  of  the  market  gardener, 
they  are  losing  their  good  name  and  reputation. 

Of  apples  there  is  a  good  supply,  and  no  alteration  worthy  of  note 
has  taken  place,  since  our  last;  there  are  scarcely  any  sweet  ones 
in  the  market.  Some  very  good  Burgomaster  pears  have  kept  up 
the  supply  of  this  fruit.  Grapes  remain  the  same;  the  stock  is  rath- 
er limited.  Cranberries  are  in  considerable  demand,  and  prices  have 
advanced.  Other  fruits,  chestnuts,  &c.,  about  the  same  as  our  No* 
vember  report. — Yours^  M,  T.,  Boston^  Dee.  SO/A,  I8S8. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

rOR   JANUARY. 

Another  year  has  passed,  and  we  have  verged  upon  a  new  one^ 
Well,  if  we  have  not  spent  the  past  one  idly,  or  squandered  away  our 
time  heedlesslv,  we  need  not  opine  that  it  has  gone  to  oblivion.  We 
wish  all  our  friends — our  correspondents  and  subscribers — a  happy 
new  year  and  a  prosperous  one;  and  while  we  hope  that  those  which 
have  passed)  have  not  been  without  their  sources  of  pleasure,  hap* 
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ptness  and  contentment,  so  we  trust  that  the  present  one,  which  we 
are  now  entering  upon,  will  afford  us  enhanced,  and,  if  possible,  far 
ffreater  enjoyment.  Proffering  advice  to  our  friends,  under  this 
head,  and  reminding  them  of  their  monthly  labors  through  the  season 
for  four  years,  and  now  commencing  with  the  fifth,  we  hope  that  a 
sincere  and  hearty  wish  for  the  continuation  of  life,  health  and  pros- 
perity to  all — and  particularly  to  those  who  have  given  us  their  aid  and 
support,  since  we  nave  undertaken  the  arduous  task  we  are  now  per- 
forming, will  not  be  considered  here  as  uncalled  for  or  misplaced. 

The  labors  of  the  garden  are  not  urgent  nor  fatiguing  this  month. 
Where  there  is  neither  green-house,  hot-house,  hot-bed,  or  frame, 
the  gardener  will  have  scarcely  any  thing  to  do,  unless  it  is  to  tend 
a  collection  of  plants  in  the  parlor  or  cellar.  As  the  season  advances, 
however,  his  duties  multiply,  and  by  the  month  of  March  there  will 
be  plenty  to  do.  Somethmg  can  be  done  this  month  to  forward  the 
work  of  planting  time;  labels  maybe  made,  painted,and  marked  in  an- 
ticipation; sticks,  for  training  up  early  openmg  flower  plants,  may  be 
also  got  out  and  prepared. 

In  the  green-house  and  hot-house  the  active  gardener  will  find  much 
to  do:  plants  will  require  continual  cleaning,  the  pots  to  be  occasion- 
ally washed,  and  the  plants  to  be  all  trained  up  that  need  it:  some 
things  will  now  require  repotting;  others  will  not  need  it  till  later. 
Propagation  of  many  plants  may  be  carried  on  now  successfully. 
Dahlias  may  be  started  where  the  object  is  to  get  good  strong  plants. 
Bulbs  that  have  done  flowering  will  not  need  much  water.  Labelling 
plants,  8lc.  may  be  now  done  before  more  important  operations  will 
nave  to  be  performed. 

In  the  garden,  where  there  are  hot-beds,  frames^  &c.  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  there  it  also  plenty  of  labor  to  be  continually  going  on. 
The  preparation  of  horse  manure,  for  hot-beds,  must  commence  im- 
mediately. Plants  in  frames  will  also  reqnire  care,  and,  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  au*.  Besides  all  these 
things  to  attend  to  in  the  forcing  garden,  the  industrious  gardener  will 
not  leave  any  thing  undone  which  will  facilitate  his  tabora  during 
planting  time. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  should  be  carefully  supplied  with  water,  and  all  decayed 
blooms  should  be  taken  from  the  plants.  Repotting  may  be  com- 
menced the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Amaryllises  should  be  now  potted,  if  not  done  before. 

Dahlias  may  now  be  brought  forward,  if  wanted  for  early  bloom- 
ing.   Pot  the  roots,  and  place  them  in  a  warm  part  of  the  house. 

Verbena  Tweedieana  may  be  now  increased  by  cuttings  or  layen 
with  success. 

VEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber  beds  should  be  now  made  up.  A  one  or  two  light  frame 
will  be  suflicient  for  the  seedlings,  which  should  be  hilled  out  m 
three  light  frames.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  up,  commence  the  prep- 
arations for  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  proauce  fruit. 

Lettuce  seeds  may  be  planted  in  the  beds  with  the  cucumbers. 

Rhubarb  roots  in  pots  may  be  now  brought  forward  anderthe  stage 
of  the  green-house. 

jSfporagiM  roots  may  be  forced  in  beds  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  for  the  cucumbers,  asing,  however,  less  manure. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Remdrks  on  preferving  tendir  Shrubs  and  Planti 
during  the  winter ^  mth  same  hints  on  Jicclimafion  of  Trees. 
By  A.  J.  DowifiifQ,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  New* 
burgh,  N-  Y. 

The  amateur  of  fine  flowering  shrubs  or  plants  will  often 
find  himself  thwarted  in  his  attempts  to  cultivate,  in  the  open 
air,  many  beautiful  ligneous  and  herbaceous  species,  which 
thrive,  perhaps,  with  all  their  wonted  vigor  and  luxuriance, 
during  the  warm  and  cloudless  days  of  our  almost  tropical  sum- 
mer, but  which  the  severe  and  protracted  cold  of  our  winters 
either  partially  or  wholly  destroy. 

Such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  not  originally  from  the  tropical 
regions,  (which  latter  require  the  aid  of  the  green-house  or 
stove,)  will,  many  of  them,  bear  our  winters  in  the  Middle 
States  with  but  a  slight  protection  afforded,  either  by  situation 
or  actual  covering,  during  the  most  inclement  season.  How  in 
the  best  manner  to  apply  this  protection,  so  as  to  insure  sue* 
cess,  is  a  question  of  some  importance  to  the  novice  in  such 
matters. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice,  even  with  many  who  consid^ 
er  themselves  somewhat  experienced  horticulturists,  when  they 
wish  to  place  a  tender  or  half  hardy  shrub  in  a  very  favorable 
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locatiOD,  to  choose  some  icarm  sheltered  nookj  fully  open  to 
the  sun^s  rays  during  winter.  Here  they  flatter  themselves  the 
concentrated  warmth  of  the  aspect,  and  the  many  genial  thaws 
which  will  take  place  in  so  comfortable  a  position,  cannot  but 
ensure  the  preservation  of  the  individual  shrub  or  plant.  In 
the  spring  it  is  with  much  surprise  they  behold  their  favorite 
blackened  and  dead  in  all  its  leading  shoots;  and  their  astonish- 
ment will  be  still  greater,  should  they  have  chanced  to  leave  a 
duplicate  of  the  same  species  under  the  shade  of  some  cold 
north  wall  or  building,  where  it  will  most  probably  be  found  per- 
fectly green,  fresh,  and  uninjured  in  its  wood  or  branches. 

The  rationale  of  the  foregoing  facts  seems  to  be  as  follows. 
In  our  cold  and  protracted  winters,  when  the  thermometer  is 
depressed  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  the  sap  vessels  of 
all  half  hardy  plants  become  completely  frozen.  At  the  same 
time  our  sun,  during  many  days  in  winter,  shines  out  with  an  al- 
most undimmed  brightness  and  warmth,  and,  rapidly  thawing 
the  fluids  in  these  sap  vessels,  the  latter  are  so  distended  by 
the  sudden  melting  and  perhaps  subsequent  freezing,  as  in  many 
places  to  be  completely  burst  and  incapacitated  from  performing 
the  functions  for  which  they  are  intended.  Those  plants,  howev- 
er, which  are  protected  from  the  sun's  rays,  and,  consequently, 
from  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  rapid  change  in  the  sap 
from  partial  fluidity  to  congelation,  but  which  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, restored  to  their  former  state  by  means  of  a  gradual 
thawing,  as,  for  example,  by  the  slowly  increasing  warmth  of  re- 
turning spring,  they  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  to  have  suf- 
ferred  little  or  nothing  by  the  severity  of  the  cold  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  this,  we  may  protect  many  ten- 
der plants,  simply  by  placing  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun's 
rays  during  winter.  On  this  principle,  a  northern  exposure 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  greatly  preferable  to  a  due  south 
aspect.  After  the  unparalleled  rigor  of  the  winter  of  1836-7, 
peach  and  other  tender  fruit  trees,  planted  on  the  northern  sides 
of  hills,  were  found  to  be  but  little  injured,  whilst  those  on  warm 
southern  knolls  were  almost  universally  destroyed  throughout 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

Carnations,  monthly  roses,  and  many  other  plants  of  similar 
habits,  suffer  severely  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  if  left  in  the  open  ground  without  covering;  but,  as 
many  culturists  are  aware,  the  trifling  shelter  of  a  little  straw, 
salt  hay,  or  stems  of  decayed  plants,  thrown  over  them  to  pro- 
tect them  (not  from  the  cold,  but  from  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  sun)  they  are  almost  as  perfectly  preserved,  as  in  a  more 
temperate  cUmate. 
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Cold  frames^  which  are  pits  for  the  preservation  of  tender 
plants,  without  fire,  are  constructed  upon  this  principle.  A 
friend  of  ours  has  succeeded  in  preserving  a  very  considerable 
collection  of  camellias  in  the  open  air  in  a  thin  board  frame 
without  artificial  heat,  and  with  only  the  slight  covering  of  the 
common  frame  lights  and  a  few  layers  of  mats  above  them. 
During  winter  this  was  scarcely  ever  opened,  except  occasion- 
ally, to  admit  the  air,  but  never  the  sun,  and,  at  the  approach 
of  spring,  the  frame  was  again  subjected  to  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air  in  the  most  careful  and  gradual  manner. 

Such  half  hardy  trees  or  shrubs  as  the  •dc^cia  julibrissinj 
the  white  European  jasmine,  &c.,  may  be  kept  in  fine  condi- 
tion, simply  by  sheathing  them  with  straw  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  Even  the  Lagers trse^'mta  indica,  and  •dti^tiia  japonica, 
may  be  kept  in  full  vigor  in  the  open  air,  in  this  latitude,  by 
this  practice.  Some  of  the  more  tender  magnolias  require  and 
amply  repay  this  trifling  care,  and  almost  every  half  hardy 
shrub,  or  tree,  may  be  carried  through  the  most  inclement 
portion  of  our  year,  in  a  state  of  comparative  security  in  this 
manner. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  made  many  experiments  in 
the  naturalization  of  half  hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  that  the  suc- 
cess with  which  they  withstand  the  effect  of  intense  cold  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  complete  maturity  of  the  young  wood. 
Should  the  shoots  of  the  current  year,  even  of  our  more  hardy 
trees,  be  caught  by  an  untimely  frost,  before  they  have  ripened, 
they  will  suffer  greatly  by  the  combined  action  of  the  frost  and 
sun  upon  the  well  filled  and  immature  sap  vessels;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  even  comparatively  tender  trees  will  withstand 
very  severe  cold,  if  they  are  furnished  only  with  sound  mature 
wood.  This  will  point  out  to  the  culturist  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  half  hardy  shrub  or  tree  upon  a  dry  and  warm  sub- 
soil, where  it  will  not  be  likely  to  be  urged  into  late  growth 
by  excessive  moisture  of  the  soil.  In  such  situations,  natural- 
ization of  tender  trees  may  be  carried  on  with  the  best  hopes 
of  success. 

Nearly  all  half  hardy  trees  will  require  the  sheathing  of  straw 
before  mentioned,  over  the  whole  of  their  exposed  stems  and 
branches  while  they  are  yet  young;  as  the  tree  advances  in  size> 
only  the  upper  branches  will  probably  need  protection  until, 
in  a  few  years,  if  the  specimen  is  favorably  situated,  the  cover- 
ing may  perhaps  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  the  wood  having 
become  sufiiciently  hardy,  and  the  tree  so  much  acclimated  as 
to  bear  the  full  rigor  of  the  season. 

A.    J.    DOWNINO. 

J^ewburghy  JV.  T.,  Dec.  1838. 
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Art.  II.  Observations  on  heating  Green^houses^  Hot-houseSj 
^c,  with  hot  vxUer.  By  J.  W.  Paulsen,  Gardener  to  J. 
W.  Perry,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  New  York- 

As  the  following  remarks  on  heating  green-houses  and  hot- 
houses, by  hot  water,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  interest  to 
gentlemen,  who  are  erecting  such  buildings,  I  have  sent  them 
to  you  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  should  you  deem  them 
of  sufficient  importance. 

Horticulture  has  made,  within  a  few  years,  great  advance- 
ment in  this  country;  a  better  taste  in  the  erection  of  green- 
houses, and  hot-houses,  and  other  garden  structures,  has  pre- 
vailed, and  the  desire  to  cultivate  the  more  choice  and  tender 
plants  has  increased  of  late,  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. The  bitizens  of  the  United  States  can  certainly  look 
back  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  growing  taste  and 
love  for  the  science  of  gardening,  which  is  generally  displayed 
throughout  every  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  grow  plants  well,  which  require  artificial 
heat,  without  giving  them  a  steady  and  proper  temperature,  and 
particularly  those  whose  growth  is  confined  to  hot-houses  and 
forcing-houses,  where  a  very  high  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  to 
be  kept  up  the  whole  winter  season.  It  is  highly  important 
that  the  heat  should  be  moist  and  like  the  natural  atmosphere, 
and  not  of  that  dry  and  scorching  character  which  is  so  preju- 
dicial to  all  vegetation.  No  method  of  heating  houses,  for  the 
growth  of  plants,  appears  so  well  adapted  to  effect  this  object 
as  the  hot  water  system;  and  amateurs  and  gardeners  do  not 
appear  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  mode  so  fully  as 
would  be  supposed. 

In  the  conservatory,  hot-house,  and  green-house  under  my 
care  there  are  two  hundred  and  six  feet  of  hot  water  pipes;  ancf, 
having  effectually  succeeded  in  keeping  up  a  high  temperature, 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  can  speak  with  some  experience  upon 
this  mode  of  heating;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  superi- 
or advantages  of  the  hot  water  system,  in  warming  green-hous- 
es and  hot-houses,  over  the  old  method  of  heating  by  brick 
flues.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  state  the  objections  to  the 
flues;  and,  secondly,  some  of  the  principal  advantages  of  hot 
water  pipes. 

Objections  to  brick  flues. — Ist.  Flues  diffuse  a  dry,  and, 
therefore,  a  very  injurious  heat,  and  give  an  unequal  tempera- 
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tnre;  because  they  always  throw  out  almost  a  burning  heat  near 
the  furnaces,  while  at  the  extremities  they  are  nearly  cold. 

2d.  Flues  are  apt  to  crack,  and,  consequently,  allow  the 
escape  of  smoke  and  deleterious  gases  into  the  house,  which 
are  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  plants. 

dd.  Flues  must  be  cleaned  and  repaired  every  year,  and, 
besides  the  expense  attending  these  operations,  such  plants  as 
cannot  be  removed  are  covered  with  dust  and  soot. 

4th.  Flues,  by  diffusing  such  an  unequal  degree  of  heat, 
and  their  liability  to  become  cold,  demand  unremitted  attention 
during  the  long  and  cold  nights,  and  require  the  gardener  to  be 
up  late  to  the  injury  of  his  health;  moreover,  in  extensive  build- 
ings, it  is  not  only  very  difficult  to  keep  the  frost  out,  but  im- 
possible to  regulate  the  temperature. 

Principal  tulvantages  of  heating  by  hot  water  pipes. — 1st. 
Hot  water  diffuses  a  moist  and  bland  heat,  most  congenial  to  all 
kinds  of  plants,  and  an  equal  degree  of  temperature  in  all  parts 
of  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the  circulation  of  the  hot  wa- 
ter through  the  pipes,  which  traverse  all  parts  of  the  building. 

2d.  Hot  water,  considered  in  regard  to  economy  in  fuel, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  very  small  quantity  of 
coal  which  is  required  to  keep  the  water  at  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, when  once  heated,  is  almost  incredible.  Although  the 
expense  of  putting  up  an  apparatus  is,  at  first,  very  large,  yet 
the  very  great  saving  of  fuel,  and  the  stfibility  of  the  pipes 
(scarcely  ever  needing  repair)  will  be  found,  in  the  end,  much 
cheaper  than  brick  flues. 

3d.  By  the  hot  water  system  the  highest  degree  of  heat 
may  be  maintained  in  the  houses  during  the  coldest  nights, 
without  the  need  of  additional  fuel  after  the  usual  working  hours 
in  the  winter;  and  the  constant  attendance  of  the  gardener, 
who  must  watch  all  night  with  brick  flues^  is  dispensed  with, 
thus  relieving  him  of  the  unpleasant,  as  well  as  unhealthy,  task 
of  attending  upon  the  furnaces  half,  and  sometimes  the  whole, 
of  the  long,  cold,  winter  nights. 

4th.  From  hot  water  pipes  no  smoke,  gas,  or  steam  es- 
capes, and  the  plants  are  much  easier  kept  clean  from  fall  till 
spring. 

5th.  The  pipes,  if  properly  made  and  neatly  put  up,  add 
to  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  house. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  the  general  supposition  among 
many  amateurs  and  gardeners,  especially  those  who  object  to 
the  hot  water  system  for  warming  hot-houses  and  green-houses, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  heat 
without  the  aid  of  flues;  but  this  I  can  confidently  assert  to  be 
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iDCorrect.  If  the  apparatus  is  well  constructed  and  properly 
attended  to,  it  cannot  but  work  .to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  ev- 
ery person.  On  the  construction  of  the  furnaces,  the  boilers, 
and  the  reservoirs,  depends,  of  course,  every  thing.  The  fail- 
ure of  many  of  the  apparatuses,  which  have  been  invented,  to 
effect  the  desired  object,  hasjundoubtediy  prevented  many  ama- 
teurs from  adopting  this  system  of  heating  their  structures. 

The  first  person  who  put  up  hot  water  apparatuses  in  this 
vicinity,  was  Mr.  David  Anderson,  01  Tillory  Street,  Brook- 
lyn. Some  years  since,  he  put  one  up  for  Charles  Hoy  t,  Esq., 
on  Brooklyn  Heights,  which  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Since  that 
period,  Mr.  Anderson  has  put  up  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  have  always  been  found  to  be  perfectly  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  heating  large  houses.  Mr.  Anderson,  hav- 
ing, consequently,  devoted  some  years  to  the  study  of  the  sys- 
tem of  beating  by  hot  water,  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  a  plan, 
which  should  combine  the  most  advantages,  has,  at  last,  made 
such  improvements  upon  his  original  invention,  particularly  in 
the  economy  of  fuel,  and  the  raising  up  a  quick  heat  in  the 
house,  as  to  render  his  system  very  complete. 

Having  seen  several  modes  of  heating  by  hot  water  in  op- 
eration, i  am  well  assured  that  Mr.  Anderson's  is  superior  to 
all  others,  both  in  the  economy  of  fuel  and  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  the  pipes  and  boilers.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  that 
a  plan  so  generally  liked  by  all  who  have  had  it  in  operation, 
should  be  generally  made  known  to  the  horticulturists  through- 
out the  country.  The  first  cost  of  Mr.  Anderson's  apparatus 
is  large,  and  this  has  prejudiced  some  against  it;  but  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  his  mode  of  heating,  from  its  superi- 
ority to  any  other  system,  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  gen- 
erally adopted  throughout  the  country. 

Brooklyn,  JV.  Y.,J^ov.  1838.  ^'  ^'  I'^u^"^- 


Art.  III.  Some  Remarka  on  the  sizes  of  Flower  Pots  tMii- 
ally  employed  for  Plants^  with  hints  upon  the  importance  of 
having  some  standard  for  classifying  the  various  sizes.  By 
the  Editor. 

The  great  number  of  plants  which  are  grown  in  pots,  and 
the  firequent  rules  which  are  laid  down  in  articles  treating  upon 
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the  managenient  and  cultivation  of  flowers,  seem  to  render  it 
somewhat  important  that  there  should  be  some  system  adopt* 
ed  for  classifying  the  various  sizes.  So  far  as  we  have  given 
advice  upon  the  growth  of  plants,  we  have  always  had  a  clas- 
sification of  our  own,  by  which  we  might  be  understood;  and 
when  our  correspondents  have  had  occasion  to  recommend  a 
particular  sized  pot,  we  have  generally  accompanied  such  de- 
signation with  a  reference  to  our  own  scale.  But  it  is  desira- 
ble that  such  a  classification  should  be  not  only  generally 
known,  but  put  in  practice  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  know  what 
particular  size  is  recommended  in  an  article;  for,  of  all  the 
plants  cultivated  in  pots,  by  those  persons  who  are  bat  partial- 
ly acquainted  with  their  management,  probably  one  half  are  over- 
potted.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that,  in  speaking  of  a  par- 
ticular sized  pot,  it  should  not  be  designated  as  a  ^'four  cent" 
or  a  "six  cent"  pot,  a  "forty-eight"  or  a  "sixty-four"  pot, 
a  good  sized  pot,  or  a  moderately  large  pot.  Prices  of  pots 
vary  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  what  we  might 
call  a  "good  sized  pot,"  another  might  deem  otherwise,  and  to 
designate  by  inches  is  a  waste  of  words;  rather  let  them  be 
known  by  simple  numbers,  and  these  numbers  to  correspond 
to  a  scale  by  which  pots  should  be  made.  We  apprehend 
that  such  a  system  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  every  person 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  plants. 

The  pots  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  New-York  aiid 
Philadelphia,  are  each  different,  both  in  the  sizes  and  materi- 
ab.  Those  around  Boston  are  of  the  neatest  proportions 
and  finish,  and  those  at  Philadelphia  of  the  best  materials. 
The  New  York  pots  are,  we  think,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  them,  inferior  to  either:  they  appear  to  be 
made  with  less  regard  to  beauty,  and  are  generally  burnt  harder 
than  they  should  be,  which  renders  them  improper  for  many 
delicate  plants. 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  too  high  praise  of  the  pots 
manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  for  fear  that  our  south- 
ern friends  will  think  we  have  too  much  of  an  affection  for  our 
own  things;  but,  from  the  satisfaction  which  we  have  heard 
expressed  by  amateurs,  who  have  visited  the  collections  of 
plants  around  Boston,  and  from  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
pots  are  sent  south,  we  believe  that  we  are  not  claiming  too 
much  in  saying  that  those  made  here  are  as  good  an  article,  if 
not  superior,  to  those  of  any  other  city. 

The  beauty  of  a  pfont  is,  in  a  great  degree,  enhanced  or  mar- 
red by  the  proportions  and  finish  of  the  pot,  in  which  it  ift 
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grown.  We  ha^e  seen  many  a  handsome  plant  in  an  ilt-sbap- 
ed  pot,  which  a  florist  or  nurseryman  could  hardly  dbpose  of; 
while  we  have  seen  those  of  little  or  but  slight  beauty,  grow<* 
log  in  a  neatly  made  pot,  sold  without  any  trouble. 

A  parlor  wmdow  should  ne^er  be  disfigured  with  unsightly 
looking  pots,  which  are  too  often  found  in  that  situation.  Vases 
and  fancy  pots  have  often  been  sought  after  to  remedy  the  defect 
of  ugly  pots;  and,  in  most  instances,  on  account  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  those  of  handsome  shape. 

We  have,  ourselves,  paid  some  little  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  flower  pots,  and  have  endeavored  to  improve  their 
appearance  and  quality  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  believe 
we  have  efiected  some  good  alterations.  They  are  generally 
made  too  thick  and  heavy;  often  too  deep;  and  invariably 
burnt  too  hard.  Too  frequently  there  is  not  sand  enough  in 
the  composition,  which  makes  the  material  too  compact,  and 
prevents  quick  evaporation,  which  is  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  plant.  It  is  not  expected  that  all  manufacturers  will 
make  them  equally  good.  Amateurs  and  others,  using  a  great 
number,  can,  however,  knowing  what  are  best  suited  to  the 
plants,  give  orders  to  have  them  made  accordingly.  Ericas, 
and  all  New  Holland  plants,  require  pots  which  should  be 
burnt  as  little  as  possible,  to  give  them  strength  and  a  good 
color.  These  plants  often  die  off  from  a  stagnation  of  mois- 
ture, caused  by  the  firmness  of  the  pots,  preventing  the  excess 
of  water  from  passing  off  by  absorption  and  consequent  evap- 
oration. More  judgment  is  requisite  in  the  manufacture  of 
flower  pots  than  any  other  kind  of  earthern  ware.  Nursery- 
men do  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance 
of  having  the  pots  properly  made.  With  these  hints  on  the 
quality  of  flower  pots,  we  proceed  to  give  a  scale  of  sizes, 
which  we  should  wish  to  see  adopted  by  all  growers  of  plants 
in  the  country. 

The  smallest  size  made,  is  usually  called  the  thumb  pot, 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  manufacturing,  the  thumb  only 
can  be  used  inside  to  form  the  pot.  The  usoal  dimensions 
are  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  top  inside;  the 
same  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  wide  at  the  bottom.  From  its 
small  proportions,  and  the  little  use  that  is  made  of  it,  except 
by  propagators,  we  do  not  include  it  among  those  sizes  which 
we  designate  by  numbers. 

The  dimensions  of  the  different  sizes  are  all  inside  measure; 
the  pots  should  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  strong  without 
being  heavy,  generally  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch. 
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The  next  size  (fig.  2)  we  designate  as  No.  ^ 

1,  and  its  dimensions  ate  as  follows:  three  and  a 
quarter  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  three  and  a 
quarter  in  depth,  and  two  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

8  No.  2  (fig.  3)  is  the  next  size,  and  measures 

four  and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  top,  four  and 
a  half  deep,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom. 

The  next  size  is  No.  3, 
(fig.  4,)  and  measures  five  and 
a  half  inches  wide  at  the  top,  five  and  a  half 
inches  deep,  and  three  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. 
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The  next  size.  No.  4,  (fig. 
5,)   is  six  and  a  half  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  six  and  a  half  inches  deep, 
and  four  inches  wide  at  the  bottom. 
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No.  5  (fig.  6,)  mea- 
sures seven  and  a  half 
inches  wide  at  the  top, 
seven  and  a  half  inches 
deep,  and  five  inches  wide  at  the  bottom. 

The  last  size. 
No.  6,  (fig.  7,) 
measures  nine  in- 
ches wide  at  the  top,  nine  inches 
deep,  and  six  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

As  few  pots  are  used  above  the  lat- 
ter size,  and  may  therefore  be  called 
extraj  we  have  not  designated  them 
by  a  number.  They  are  scarcely  ever 
made  by  the  manufacturers,  unless  expressly  ordered  by  per- 
sons who  desire  such  for  particular  purposes.  Wooden  tubs, 
or  boxes,  generally  answer  as  well  or  better  than  pots  of  large 
size,  as  they  are  apt  to  get  broken,  especially  in  transportation. 
The  sizes  of  the  pots  which  we  have  now  recommended, 
correspond  very  nearly  to  the  English  pots,  viz: — No.  1  is 
what  is  generally  termed  a  forty-eight;  No.  2,  a  thirty-two; 
No.  3,  a  twenty-four;  No.  4,  a  sixteen;  No.  5,  a  twelve;  and 
No.  6,  an  eight.     This  explanation  may  be  of  some  benefit  to 
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those  who  read  the  English  periodicals,  in  which  the  pots  are 
always  designated  in  this  manner. 

Should  our  remarks  be  the  means  of  establishing  some  fixed 
scale  for  sizes,  among  nurserymen  and  florists,  we  shall  feel 
that  they  have  not  been  without  some  value. 


Art.  IV.  A  few  Observations  on  the  comparative  hardiness 
of  American  and  European  varieties  of  Fruits, — Old  and 
new  sorts  compared.     By  £.  M.  R. 

An  impression  extensively  prevails,  and  it  is  very  generally 
taken  for  granted,  that  varieties  of  fruits  raised  from  seed  in  this 
part  of  the  country  are  much  more  hardy  than  imported  ones, 
and,  consequently,  less  likely  to  be  afl!ected  by  the  frequent  and 
sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  for  which  this  climate  is  so 
remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the  foregoing 
theory,  it  is  thought  that  it  is  not  warranted  by  facts,  (which 
by  the  way  are  stubborn  things,)  one  or  two  of  which,  we  will 
endeavor  to  examine.  Take,  for  example,  the  "Wilkinson" 
pear.  Has  not  the  fruit,  in  some  instances,  exhibited  all  the 
symptoms  of  blight,  &c.,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
old  varieties,  and  to  be  infallible  proofs  of  their  being  worn  out 
sorts  ^  And  all  the  "Lewis"  pear  trees  belonging  to  one 
person,  three  or  four  in  number,  were  killed  by  the  very  severe 
winter  we  had  several  years  since.  As  regards  apples,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  imported  kind  suffered  in  comparison  with  our 
justly  esteemed  "Baldwin,"  whole  orchards  of  which  were 
swept  off,  as  with  "the  besom  of  destruction,"  the  winter  al- 
luded to? 

Another  prevalent  error  is,  that  the  cracking,  blighting,  &c. 
of  fruit  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of  their  being  old  and 
worn  out  varieties.  To  controvert  this  position,  in  addition 
to  the  two  American  varieties  above  mentioned,  we  will 
name,  of  foreign  origin,  the  "Bezi  Vaet,"  the  "Forelle"  or 
"Trout"  pear,  and  the  "Beurre  Diel,"  all  of  which,  more 
or  less,  have  exhibited  all  the  characteristics  which  are  thought 
to  furnish  indubitable  marks  of  their  being  old,  worn  out  and 
discarded  varieties. 
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We  think  that  instances  enough  have  been  adduced  to 
prove, — that  American  sorts  are  not  more  hardy  than  the 
Belgian  or  other  imported  sorts,  and  that  the  cracking,  blight- 
ing, &c.  does  not  always  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
being  old  and  worn  out  varieties. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  what  practical  utility  can  result  from 
the  discussion? — we  may  answer  by  asking,  of  what  practical 
use  can  it  be,  whether  correct  or  wrong  theories  prevail  in  re- 
gard to  any  subject?  If  we  shall  have  been  the  means  of 
eliciting  any  communications  from  your  correspondents,  we 
shall  not  have  failed  of  one  important  object. 

E.  M.  R. 

Dedhamj  January  4,  1839. 


Art.  V.     Some    Oheervalione  on  the  Rohan  Potato.     By 

William  Kenrick. 

The  Rohan  potato,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Switzerland,  is  so  named  for  the  Prince  of  Rohan,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  productive  potato  in  the  world.  This 
potato  grows  very  large,  and  the  quality,  though  not  superior, 
is  good,  or  in  precise  conformity  to  the  description  of  Judge 
Buel,  which  I  have  subjoined.  The  tops  grow  with  great  lux- 
uriance, and  corresponding  to  the  produce  of  the  potato— 
therefore  the  hills  should  be  allowed  wide  space,  that  the  rays 
of  the  sun  be  not  wholly  excluded  from  the  soil.  The 
ground  for  their  reception  should  be  ploughed  early,  fine,  and 
deep,  and,  for  the  production  of  a  great  crop  in  our  climate, 
they  must  be  planted  early^  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  suffi- 
ciently warmed  for  their  reception  ;  but  two  eyes  being  suffi- 
cient to  plant  a  hill. 

The  seed  of  those  which  I  now  send  you,  was  imported  by 
me,  late  in  the  spring  of  1837,  direct  from  France;  this  being 
the  second  importation  of  the  season,  the  first  having  perished 
on  the  passage.  They  were,  consequently,  planted  late;  yet, 
nevertheless,  produced  an  abundant  crop.  Two  potatoes  of 
the  same,  which  were  cut  up  in  single  eyes  and  planted  by  my 
brother,  at  the  same  late  season  produced  five  pecks.     This 
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year,  tlie  Rohan  potatoes  yielded  me  a  large  crop,  while  other 
kinds  yielded  not  one  third  of  a  crop. 

Of  the  great  productiveness  of  this  potato,  we  have  many 
extraordinary  accounts.  Mr.  Harger  is  stated  to  have  raised 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  from  thirteen  ounces  of 
seed;  and,  as  we  are  informed,  some  of  his  tubers  thus  raised, 
were  sold  at  the  horticultural  fair  at  New  Haven,  at  one  dollar 
each;  and  from  a  single  potato  divided  into  eyes,  the  Hon. 
William  Clark,  of  Northampton,  has  raised  a  barrel. 

Judge  Buel,  the  able  and  indefatigable  editor  of  The 
Cultivator^  fully  concurs  in  recommending  deep  ploughing 
and  early  planting j  as  essential  to  the  production  of  great 
crops  of  the  Rohan.  I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  his  re- 
marks:— 

''We  have  cultivated  the  Rohan  potato  two  seasons,  and 
feel  justi6ed  in  recommending  them  as  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  our  husbandry. 

"Fmf, — Because  their  quality,  for  the  table,  will  justify  it. 
If  not  superior,  they  are  good.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  solid 
and  of  good  flavor. 

"  Secondly y — Because  they  admit  of  a  great  economy  in 
seed;  two  eyes  suflicing  (and  many  of  the  tubers  have  from 
thirty  to  forty  eyes,)  to  plant  a  hill,  and  tliree  or  four  bushels 
to  plant  an  acre  of  ground. 

"  Thirdly^ — Because  tliey  require  comparatively  little  labor 
in  harvesting;  a  man  being  able  to  dig  thrice  as  many  of  them 
in  a  day  as  of  ordinary  kinds.  The  tubers  are  very  large,  one 
hundred  and  ten  of  the  largest  of  our  crop  completely  filling 
a  flour  barrel.  Twenty-seven  bushels  were  dug  in  our  pres- 
ence in  one  hour,  the  tops  being  pulled,  by  one  man,  at  mod- 
erate labor. 

"  Fourthly^ — Because  they  yield  an  abundant  crop.  From 
eighty-five  rods  of  ground  we  gathered  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five bushels^  while  our  common  cultivated  kinds  did  not  yield 
us  half  a  crop." 

Respectfully,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

William  Kenrick. 

Mnantum  Hill,  J^ewton,  Dec.  25,  1838. 

Since  our  remarks  upon  this  variety,  in  the  early  part  of  our 
last  volume,  a  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  in  its 
cultivation,  and  die  result  of  all  is,  that  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  most  decidedly  prolific  potato  ever  raised.  We  have 
some  further  remarks  to  make  upon  it  in  a  future  number. 
—Ed. 
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Art.  VI.      On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cauliflower. 

By  J.  W.  Russell. 

Your  Magazine  having,  by  this  time,  an  extensive  circula- 
tion through  the  different  states  in  the  Union,  it  is  not  (in  my 
humble  opinion)  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  through  the 
perusal  of  its  pages,  by  your  numerous  subscribers,'  a  greater 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  has  been  obtained,  of  the  most 
approved  methods  of  cultivating  and  propagating  rare  and 
choice  flowering  plants,  than  could,  in  any  other  way,  have 
been  so  easily  acquired. 

I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
offer  you  a  few  brief  and  practical  remarks  on  the  propagation 
and  cultivation  of  the  cauliflower,  which  is  not  only  a  very  curi- 
ous flower  to  examine,  but  is,  when  properly  cooked,  one  of 
the  most  delicious  and  delicate  vegetables  of  the  whole  brassica 
or  cabbage  tribe.  The  flower  alone  is  the  part  for  which  the 
plant  is  cultivated:  the  flower  buds  form  a  close  round  head, 
and  very  white,  and  a  good  flower  will  measure  from  six  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter;  but  if  the  flower  is  cut  after  it  has  be- 
gun to  expand  or  open,  it  will,  of  course,  appear  larger  than 
what  I  have  stated;  but  it  should  be  known,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  so  valuable  as  it  was  in  its  firm,  close  state. 

Cauliflowers  are  raised  from   seed,  sown  as  early  in  the 
spring,  on  a  warm  southern  aspect,  as  the  frost  leaves  the 
ground;  again,  for  the  autumn  crop,  the  first  week  in  June,  on 
a  northern  aspect.     Half  an  ounce  of  seed,  if  good,  will  be 
sufllcient  to  sow  abed  four  feet  wide,  by  ten  or  twelve  in  length. 
The  soil  for  the  seed  bed  ought  to  be  light  and  in  good  heart, 
but  not  too  rich  with  manure;  but  those  who  have  frames  and 
glass  lights  could  forward  the  plants  at  least  six  weeks,  by  mak- 
ing a  slight  hot-bed,  and  covering  the  manure  about  six  inch- 
es with  good  fresh  mellow  loam.     About  the  middle  of  March 
sow  the  seed,  being  mindful  to  secure  the  frame  all  round  with 
dry  litter,  laying  boards  on  the  top  of  it  to  keep  out  the  rain 
or  snow,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  soil  in  the  frame  from  the 
frost,  which  might,  otherwise,  penetrate  through  and  freeze  it. 
Supposing  that  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  frame,  and  it  having  been 
secured  as  before  advised,  the  plants  will  soon  make  their  ap- 
pearance, when  plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  every  day  when 
the  weather  will  admit  of  it,  by  propping  up  the  glass,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  strong  and  healthy.     The  plants  by  the  mid- 
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die  of  April  will  be  ready  to  transplant,  which  might  be  done 
in  the  same  frame  they  were  sown  in,  if  there  is  not  another 
at  hand,  by  first  taking  up  the  plants,  carefully,  with  a  trowel^ 
and  carrying  them  to  some  warm  sheltered  spot,  until  you  get 
the  frame  ready.  All  that  would  be  necessary  to  be  done,  is 
to  remove  the  soil  from  the  bed,  and  then  to  fork  it  well  over, 
adding  a  little  more  manure  if  the  bed  is  cold;  but  if  the  bed 
has  any  heat  in  it,  no  more  will  be  requisite,  as  a  slight  warmth 
is  all  that  is  wanted.  After  the  manure  has  been  nicely  level- 
ed with  the  fork,  and  beat  down  solid,  replace  the  soil  and  rake 
it  smooth;  then  provide  yourself  with  a  board,  the  width  of 
the  frame,  placing  it  on  the  soil  to  stand  on,  in  order  to  prick 
out  the  plants  about  four  inches  apart;  select  the  strongest  first, 
and  so  go  on,  until  all  of  them  are  transplanted. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  give  an  abundance  of 
air,  every  fine  day,  and  water  when  the  ground  appears  dry. 
Every  warm  day,  the  glass  should  be  taken  entirely  off  the 
frame.  If  the  weather  is  fine  about  the  20th  of  May,  the 
plants  may  be  put  out  in  the  ground,  which  should  be  prepar- 
ed for  their  reception,  to  fruit  or  head.  A  mellow^  loamy  soil 
should  be  prepared,  that  has  had  a  bountiful  supply  of  well  de- 
composed or  rotten  manure;  holes  may  be  opened  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  apart,  from  centre  to  centre,  and  about  twelve 
in  diameter,  taking  out  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  soil,  and  fill- 
ing it  with  the  kind  of  manure  spoken  of,  and  mixing  the  un- 
der soil  and  the  manure  well  together.  By  taking  the  plants 
carefully  from  the  bed,  with  a  hollow  trowel,  they  will  receive 
but  a  trifling  check,  if  any,  when  transplanted. 

The  plants  must  now  be  kept  in  a  growing  state,  by  giving 
them  plenty  of  manure  water  (which  might  be  easily  obtained 
in  any  farmer's  yard)  three  or  four  times  a  week,  if  there 
should  be  a  continuance  of  hot  dry  weather.  This  is  where 
the  whole  secret  lies,  in  the  growing  of  the  cauliflower,  i.  e., 
to  keep  the  plants  growing  from  the  time  of  planting,  until  you 
perceive  the  flower  has  attained  a  suflicient  size  for  cutting. 

If  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  June,  a  similar 
mode  of  culture  should  be  followed  in  the  transplanting,  and 
final  planting,  as  recommended  above.  These  plants  will  not 
begin  to  show  their  heads  or  blossoms  until  late  in  the  autumn; 
but  if  any  of  them  should  not  complete  their  growth,  they  will 
do  nearly  as  well  as  in  the  open  ground,  if  placed  in  a  good  cel- 
lar where  there  is  a  good  portion  of  light.  Remove  them  care- 
fully, and  place  the  roots  in  good  earth,  and  the  operation  is 
completed. 
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Plants  for  producing  an  early  crop  in  the  spring,  should  be 
protected  in  cold  frames  during  the  winter.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  the  latter  part  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
The  plants  majr  be  set  out  in  No.  2  pots;  and  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather,  they  should  be  set  in  a  frame  and  pro- 
tected from  frost.  Take  advantage  of  every  warm  day  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  to  open  the  frame,  and  in  the  mouth  of 
March  they  may  be  removed  to  a  declining  hot-bed,  where 
they  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  soil.  Here 
they  may  remain  until  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  April,  when 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  spot  in  the  open  ground,  as 
before  advised.  If  a  hollow  trowel  is  used,  and  the  plants  are 
taken  up  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  they  will  not  suffer  in  trans- 
planting. Hoe  and  water,  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  and 
by  the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  fine  heads  of  flowers  may 
be  obtained,  thus  keeping  up  a  succession  the  year  round.  In 
large  private  establishments,  or  where  they  are  raised  for  the 
market,  they  may  be  grown  in  deep  frames,  where  they  will 
be  fit  for  cutting  the  latter  part  of  April.  At  Mr.  Cushing's, 
cauliflowers  are  cut  for  the  table  as  early  as  March,  and  the 
supply  kept  up  the  whole  season  by  successive  sowings,  as  here 
recommended.  A  good  mellow  soil,  and  plenty  of  water, 
during  our  hot  summers,  are  the  only  requisites  to  ensure  fine 
heads  of  flowers. 

In  another  article,  I  shall  give  the  cultivation  of  that  fine 
vegetable,  the  Brussels  sprouts. 

Yours,  J.  W.  RussELC. 

JHount  ^ubumy  Cambridge^  Jan.  1839. 

Our  readers  will  undoubtedly  be  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Russell  will  continue  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  many  of 
the  choice  varieties  of  garden  vegetables.  Such  information 
is  greatly  wanted.  Very  few  of  the  most  common  vegetables 
are  seen  in  that  stale  of  perfection  to  which  they  are  capable  of 
being  brought  by  judicious  cultivation.  In  the  hands  of  no 
person  could  this  subject  be  better  handled.  Mr.  Russell's 
practice  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  has  been  very  extensive, 
both  in  England,  and  in  this  country,  and  we  trust  that  his  re- 
marks will  be  the  means  of  not  only  introducing  such  vegetables 
as  tbe  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  &c.,  into  more  general  no- 
tice, but  of  imparting  such  practical  information  as  will  lead  to 
their  cultivaticHi  in  the  highest  state  of  excellence. — Ed, 
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Art.  VII.  J^otices  of  new  and  beatUiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  specieSy  and  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^ s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information^  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss,  plain,  3a.  6(2.  colored. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  y  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s.  6d. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

T%e  Horticultural  Journal,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  Is.  each.  Edited 
by  George  Glenny. 

Botanical  Intelligence, — M.  Noisette  has  dedicated  a  plant  to 
the  head  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  France,  Louis  Philippe  I. 
It  is  called  the  Philiporfenrfron  r^gium,  or  Royal  Philip- 
od6ndron.  M.  Noisette  first  met  with  the  plant  in  England, 
and  introduced  it  to  France,  where  he  multiplied  it  and  dis- 
tributed it  under  the  name  of  jB6tula  b6Ila.  After  ten  years' 
care  and  labor,  it  attained  only  the  height  of  three  feet.  M. 
Noisette  then  planted  it  in  the  open  ground,  where  it  soon 
became  a  tree  of  great  height.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1837, 
it  began  to  develop  a  flower  stem.  He  perceived  that  it 
was  a  new  species,  and  gave  it  the  above  name.  The  tree 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  inclination  to  rise  the  first  ten 
years;  but  after  that  period,  all  of  a  sudden  it  assumes  a  new 
^hape,  and  becomes  a  most  beautiful  pyramidal  tree.  Its 
place  in  the  natural  system  has  not  yet  been  assigned,  but  it 
Approaches  near  the  malvaceous  and  rosaceous  plants.  In  the 
north  of  France  it  appears  to  require  protection.    {Hort.  Jour.) 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,  PoLTPETALOUS,  PlANTS. 

Temstromikcete, 

CAME'LL/jf. 

In  the  Horticultural  Journal,  for  June,  a  very  beautiful 
seedling  camellia  is  figured.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Glenny,  but  is  not  yet  named.  The  flower  is  of  good  size; 
the  petals  not  numerous,  but  large,  broad,  and  handsomely 
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arranged  in  four  or  five  rows:  a  few  stamens  are  intermixed 
with  the  centre  petals.  The  color  is  a  deep  rich  red,  with 
prominent  veins  of  a  darker  tint.  It  appears  to  be  one  of 
much  merit.  The  particulars  of  its  growth  are  to  be  given 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Cowan,  gardener  to  Col.  Perkins,  has  now  in  bloom  a 
large  number  of  seedlings:  we  have  noticed  the  plants  in  our 
visits  to  this  place;  but  few  of  them  have  flowered  till  this  sea* 
son.  We  have  not  seen  them,  but  understand,  from  good 
judges,  that  several  possess  considerable  merit.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  see  them,  and  give  our  readers  some  account  of  their 
beauty. 

Mr^  Carter,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  has  also 
raised  and  bloomed  a  very  pretty  seedling  this  winter.  The 
foliage  is  very  large,  firm,  glossy  and  beautiful,  and  the  habit 
of  the  plant  erect  and  vigorous:  the  flower  is  a  bright  rose, 
with  three  or  four  rows  of  petals,  arranged  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  coccinea.  The  plant  was  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society:  it  was  only  an  in- 
arching of  six  months,  and  probably,  when  the  plant  acquires 
strength,  the  flower  will  more  fully  show  its  true  character. 

Mr.  Gardener,  of  Salem,  has  also  flowered  some  seedlings 
ibis  season,  one  or  two  of  which,  we  have  been  informed,  are 
very  pretty  plants.  Mr.  Wilder  has  some  seedlings  which  will 
bloom.  We  omitted  to  state,  in  our  notice  of  the  sale  of  his 
collection,  that  he  retains  all  the  seedling  camellias. 

The  show  of  camellias  is  now  very  beautiful,  around  Boston. 
At  Mr.  Wilder's  there  is  the  usual  splendid  display.  At 
Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.'s  some  magnificent  blooms  are  now 
open.  C.  j.  61egans  has  sported  to  such  a  degree^  that  the 
blooms  are  considerably  spotted  with  white,  and  in  this  state  it 
is  one  of  the  most  delectable  flowers  we  have  ever  seen.  C. 
j.  Chandlert  has  been  truly  magnificent;  we  have  never  seen 
finer  blooms  of  this  very  desirable  variety.  C.  Schrynamas- 
kert,  and  some  other  new  ones,  will  bloom  this  month,  togeth* 
er  with  three  or  four  seedlings.  At  Col.  Perkins's,  Mr. 
Cushing's,  Mr.  Pratt's,  Mr.  Winchester's,  and  other  places, 
the  plants  will  be  at  their  height  of  bloom  during  all  this  month. 
Before  our  next,  we  hope  to  visit  some  of  these  fine  places^ 
and  notice  the  various  collections. 

Fabdceoi  or  Leguminds(B. 
Hdvea  illiciifdlia,  a  very  beautiful  and  rare  species^  is  figur- 
ed in  the   Horticultural  Journal  for  October.     It  is  a  pretty 
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plants,  with  light  purple  blossoms  and  holly-like  leaves.    It 
is  a  fine  addition  to  this  elegant  genus. 

The  acacias  will  be  now  found  displaying  their  golden  blos- 
soms in  all  the  principal  collections.  AH  the  varieties  are  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  plants. 

Dicotyledonous,   Monopetalous,  Plaicts. 

T^ricdcece* 

A  new  and  elegant  Ahodod6ndron  is  figured  in  the  HortieuU 
tural  Journal  for  September.  In  habit  it  resembles  the  hy- 
bridum,  but  the  color  of  the  flowers  is  much  deeper,  approach- 
ing almost  to  a  purple.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.Glenny ,  of  Worton. 

R.  alta  clerense,  in  the  collection  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  will 
bloom  superbly  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  has  raised  a  large  number 
of  seedling  azaleas,  many  of  which  flowered  last  spring,  and 
proved  to  be  equal  or  superior  to  any  of  the  old  varieties. 
The  plants  are  now  showing  bloom  for  the  second  time,  and 
Mr.  Feast  has  kindly  ofiered  to  send  us  a  list  of  all  the  best, 
with  a  description  of  the  flowers. 

Enki&nthus  quinquefldrus,  that  lorely  shrub,  only  in  the  col- 
lection of  Col.  Perkins,  is  now  displaying  a  most  profuse 
bloom.  We  have  not  seen  it  this  season ;  but  Mr.  Cowan  in- 
forms us  that  it  never  flowered  so  well  before. 

Mr.  Towne's  ericas  are  now  beginning  to  put  forth  their  va- 
ried and  ever  charmingly  delightful  blossoms.  A  great  num- 
ber will  be  in  flower  this  month,  aflbrding  a  rich  treat  to  the 
lovers  of  this  elegant  tribe. 

Ytrbendcece. 

Ferb^na  Tweediedna  (superba?). — Some  time  siirce,  (Vol. 
IV.  p.  411,)  we  made  some  observations  upon  two  kinds 
of  the  Ferb^na,  each  of  which  is  called  the  V.  Tweediedna. 
The  conclusions  that  we  came  to  were,  that  the  kind  generally 
grown  the  last  season,  the  original  plants  of  which  came  from 
Mr.  Buist,  was  the  Tweediedna  superba,  as  it  varied  from 
one  received  from  Mr.  Thorbum.  We  expressed  a  desire 
that  Mr.  Buist  would  state  from  what  source  his  plant  was 
originally  procured.  He  has  communicated  to  us  the  follow- 
ing note: — 

Ferb^na  Tweediedna. — In  a  late  number  of  yoor  Maga- 
zine, you  ask  me  to  inform  you  from  what  source  I  procured 
my  plant  of  Ferb^na  Tweediedna.  I  purchased  it  of  Messrs. 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  near  London,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1837;  and  within  twelve  months  of  the  time  of  its  arrival  in 
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my  establishment,  we  bad  disposed  of  eleven  bundred  and  six- 
ty-three plants.  Many  of  our  citizens  purchased  from  four  to 
six  plants  each.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  the  verbenas  are  admirably 
adapted  for  windoto  plants^  delighting  in  a  dry  atmosphere. — 
Yours^  respectfully^  R.  Buist,  Philadelphia^  Jan,  1839. 

Mr.  Buist  has  sent  us  the  descriptions  of  four  new  verbe- 
nas, which  we  mentioned,  some  time  since,  he  had  raised  from 
seed.  We  have  no  room  for  the  article  in  this  number,  but  it 
will  appear  in  our  next. 
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After  that  portion  of  our  last  number  went  to  press,  which 
embraces  the  Review  of  Horticulture  the  past  year,  we  re- 
ceived, from  our  correspondents,  some  notices  of  a  few  resi- 
idences,  which  have  been  laid  out  or  improved  the  past  year. 
We  are  sorry  they  did  not  reach  us  in  season,  as  it  was  our 
wish  to  make  that  article  as  complete  as  possible.  We,  how- 
ever, lake  this  early  opportunity  to  insert,  under  this  head, 
these  omissions,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  not  be  read  with 
any  the  less  interest  on  account  of  their  not  appearing  before. 
We  did  not  expect  that  we  should  be  able  to  include  every 
place  which  has  been  laid  out  and  improved  the  last  year;  but, 
so  far  as  lay  in  our  power,  it  was  our  endeavor  to  procure  all 
the  information  which  would  make  our  article  a  complete  ret- 
rospect of  the  progress  of  the  art  in  1838. 

JSlitlietDOod,  the  Seat  of  R,  Donaldson,,  Esq,^  near  Barry- 
town,  on  the  Hudson  river.  We  have  heard  much  from  our 
correspondents  on  the  Hudson  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
grounds  of  this  place,  which  are  beautifully  disposed  and  laid  out 
in  tasteful  walks,  &c.,  and  abound  with  fine  natural  trees  in  beau- 
tifully disposed  groups.  Elegant  classic  vases,  sculptured  in 
Maltese  stone,  stand  on  pedestals  near  the  house,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  grounds,  and  rustic  seats,  formed  of  branches  and 
roots  of  trees,  are  distributed  in  appropriate  situations.  A  beau- 
tiful entrance  lodge,  in  the  old  English  cottage  style,  is  a  pic- 
turesque object;  and  the  views  from  the  house,  and  various 
parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  are  extensive  and  magnificent, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  distant  Catskills,  with  the  lord- 
ly Hudson,  broken  up  by  several  fine  islands  between. 
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Rosxoell  L,  Colt^  Esq,^  is,  we  understand,  fitting  up  a  fine 
demesne  at  Patterson,  N.  J.  The  services  of  Mr.  liobbs, 
the  intelligent  and  capable  gardener  of  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  have 
been  secured  hj  Mr.  Colt,  and  we  believe  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  render  the  whole  a  very  complete  residence. 

At  Ogdensburgh^  JST,  F.,  large  forcing-houses,  conservato- 
ries, &c.,  with  other  extensive  gardening  improvements,  are  in 
progress  by  — --^  Van  Rensellaer,  Esq. 

In  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants 
for  flower  gardens,  and  particularly  for  fine  ornamental  trees, 
is  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  The  beautiful  vil- 
lages of  Springfield,  Northampton,  &c.^  will  recur  to  every 
traveller  through  that  state  as  forcible  examples  of  this.  No- 
where among  us,  is  higher  keeping  in  suburban  villas,  most 
tasteful  arrangement  of  shrubs  and  plants,  or  a  greater  fondness 
for  gardening  evinced.  Superb  elms,  and  other  noble  trees, 
overhang  almost  every  building,  and  flowering  shrubs  fill  the 
garden  parterres.  The  elegant  conservatory  and  grounds  of  S. 
Whitmarsh,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  a  zealous  horticulturist, 
are  particularly  deserving  of  notice  here. 

Pickering  Dodge,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  has  lately  erected  a 
beautiful  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town;  additional  improve- 
ments vrill  be  made  upon  the  grounds  the  ensuing  summer, 
when  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers 
with  a  description  of  the  same.  Mr.  Dodge  has  a  fine  grape- 
ry, upwerda  of  fifty  feet  long. 

Philadelphia,  JVbo.  1838.««— In  our  last  we  gave  our  remarks 
upon  those  gardens  in  New  York,  which  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting.  We  now  ofler  a  few  memorandums  upon  some 
of  the  private  and  public  gardens  of  this  city,  commencing 
with  a  notice  of  the 

Residence  of  J.  B.  Smith,  JE*^.— In  our  first  and  third 
volumes  we  have  given  some  account  of  Mr.  Smith's  garden, 
green-liouses,  hot-houses,  &c.,  and  our  readers  are  proba- 
bly well  aware,  from  our  remarks,  that  he  has  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  plants  in  the  city.  As  a  cultivator,  Mr.  Smith 
stands  aC  the  head  of  ell  amateurs,  and,  we  might  with  propri- 
ety say,  of  all  growers  of  plants  in  the  country.  His  skill  in 
the  growth  of  palms  is  remarkable,  and  the  short  time  in  which 
he  has  cultivated  some  of  his  largest  specimens  from  seeds, 
would  be  almost  incredible,  were  we  not  convinced  of  the  fact 
from  a  yearly  inspection  of  his  plants.  The  whole  of  the 
pesent  collection  has  been  got  up  in  less  than  five  years;  and, 
though  in  so  short  a  period,  for  the  magnificence  of  the  speci- 
mens, few,  if  any  other  collections,  will  compare  with  bis.  Many 
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of  tl)6  pknts,  such  as  lemons,  oranges,  &c.,  it  is  true,  were 
purchased  ah'eady  grown;  but  a  majority,  and,  in  particular, 
the  palms  and  tropical  plants,  have  been  either  grown  from  very 
weak  imported  plants,  or  raised  from  seed  since  1835. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Watson,  we  are  enabled  to  give 
our  readers  a  more  complete  list  of  the  largest  specimens 
which  we  saw  on  our  visit,  than  we  could  otherwise  have  done; 
as  our  visit  was  limited,  and  by  no  means  lengthy  enough  to 
do  justice  to  a  collection  abounding  in  such  splendid  specimens 
of  that  noble  order  of  the  vegetable  creation — the  palm 
tribe. 

Corypha  umbracaulifera,  and  Latdnia  borbonica,  have  attain- 
ed the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  are  probably  the  finest  plants 
in  the  country.     Thrinax  parviflora,  Else^is  guineensis,  Cdcos 
nucifera,  ChamsVops  humilis,  Carydta  ilrens,  and  •Stricamon-^ 
tana,   and  other  fine  species  of  these  same  genera,   all  large 
plants,  presented  one  of  the  richest  displays  of  foliage  imagin- 
able.    Could  these  same  plants  be  shown  to  advantage  in  a 
lofiy  and  elegantly  finished  house,  (for  Mr.  Smith's  collection 
is  so  great,  that  they  are  excesssively  crowded,)  a  scene  of 
grandeur  would  be  displayed,  equalling  all  that  could  be  imag- 
ined of  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  oriental  scenery.  The 
broad,  glossy,  and  waving  fan-like  fronds  of  the  noble  C6ry- 
pha, — the  light  and  more  graceful  ones  of  the  Chamse^ops  hit' 
milis, — the  equally  beautiful,  but  more  humble  Elsis  guineen- 
sis,— and  the  gigantic  caudex  of  the  screw  pine,  with  its  deep 
green  rigid  leaves, — all  unite  to  form  a  combination,  which, 
though  destitute  of  brilliant  or  odorous  flowers,  may  claim  our 
admiration,  when  the  transient  glories  of  the  camellia,  the  rose, 
or  the  tulip  shall  have  faded  and  passed  from  our  remembrance. 
We  sincerely  wish  that  some  spirited  gentleman,  who  has  the 
means,  would  purchase  these  fine  plants  of  Mr.  Smith,  and 
build  a  domical  hot-house,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  these 
lords  of  the  vegetable  world  to  attain  to  their  natural  stature. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  palms  are  of  slow  growth; 
but  this  is  not  correct:  if  plenty  of  room  is  allowed  to  the 
roots,  and  the  plants  enjoy  a  temperature  of  seventy  or  seven- 
ty-five degrees,  they  will  soon  attain  a  very  large  size.     No 
better  evidence  is  needed  to  show  this  to  be  true,  than  the 
specimens  in  Mr.  Smith's  collection. 

Among  the  other  plants  which  Mr.  Smith  has  raised  from 
seed,  are  the  Clusia  '^Iba,  Moringa  pterygosperma,  Laws6nfa 
in^rmis,  Hura  crepitans,  Br6xia  integrifolia  and  serriita,  eight 
or  ten  species  of  Dracs^na,  five  of  Z&mta,  Adansdnta  dig- 
ii^ta,  Jacquinia  mscifdlia,  &c.  &c.    C&rica  Papdya^  three 
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years  from  seed,  planted  in  1836,  was  in  bloom  and  in  fruit, 
with  four  or  five  of  the  lattei  nearly  ripe:  the  plant  was  about 
eight  feet  high.     . 

Mr.  Smith's  collection  of  cactuses  is  very  large,  and  the 
plants  finely  grown.  We  saw  a  great  number  of  the  Epiphyl- 
lum  trunc'ktum,  grafted  on  the  C^reus  triangularis,  in  full  bloom. 
He  has  also  raised  a  new  Echinoc&ctus  &om  seed.  C^reus 
flagelliformis  we  also  noticed,  grafted  on  the  same  stock;  but 
so  vigorous  was  its  growth,  as  scarcely  to  enable  us  to  identi- 
fy it.  He  has,  likewise,  several  new  cactuses,  but  we  had 
not  the  opportunity  to  take  the  names. 

A  new  Datura  and  a  Brugm&nsia  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Smith:  the  latter  is  identical  with  the  B.  Whyminu,  noticed 
in  our  last  volume,  (p.  73,)  as  selling  in  London  at  three 
pounds  sterling  a  plant.  The  flowers  are  produced  one  with- 
in the  other,  to  the  number  of  two,  and  often  more.  The 
Datiira  has  large  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  of  the  size  of 
D.  grandifl6ra.  Mr.  Smith  has  also  raised  a  great  number  of 
camellias  from  seed,  and  some  of  the  plants,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  foliage,  promise  well.  He  has  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing a  seedling  from  the  C.  reticulata,  fertilized  with  some  of 
the  double  varieties. 

Had  we  the  room,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  enume- 
rate near  all  the  fine  things  which  Mr.  Smith  possesses.  He 
has  promised  us,  however,  a  list  of  all  the  best  plants  in  his 
collection,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  lay- 
ing it  before  our  readers  ere  long.  We  left  Mr.  Smith,  re- 
gretting only  that  we  could  not  spend  a  whole  day  in  looking 
over  the  plants. 

Mr.  BuUt^s  JVtirwry. — Since  we  were  here  in  the  spring 
of  1837,  Mr.  Buist  has  made  many  additions  to  his  stock  of 
plants;  he  has  also  erected  a  new  house,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned.  We  found  but  little  in  bloom  worthy  of  note,  ex- 
cept the  pitcher  plant,  (Nepenthes  distillatdria,)  an  account  of 
the  cultivation  of  which  Mr.  Buist  has  sent  us,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next.  It  is  a  remarkably  curious  plant,  and  is  de- 
serving of  a  place  in  every  stove,  from  the  singularity  of  its 
pitcher-shaped  appendages. 

The  few  orchideous  plants  here  are  doing  well;  they  are  all 
Dianted  in  cork  boxes,  as  recommended  by  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Brackenridge,  (Vol.  IV.  p.  16,)  and  they  have  made 
fine  roots  into  the  peat,  and  over  the  edges  and  into  the  crev- 
ices of  the  cork:  they  are  suspended  from  the  roof.  Very 
few  of  these  have  yet  flowered;  but  the  coming  season,  proba- 
bly, they  will  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  bloom.    We 
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are  desirous  of  seeing  this  tribe  of  plaats  cultivated  by  our 
amateurs,  convinced  that  their  growth  is  simple,  and  the  flow- 
ers of  the  cattleya,  dendr6bium,  and  other  genera  of  the  most 
goi'geous  descriptions. 

Mr.  Buist's  camellias  are  in  good  health,  and  his  collection 
comprises  a  fine  assortment  of  plants.  He  informed  us  that 
the  demand  for  F16yu  and  Landrethii  from  the  London  and 
provincial  nurserymen  had  been  so  great,  that  the  stock  of 
young  plants  was  completely  exhausted.  We  saw  nothing  new 
to  note;  indeed,  in  camellias  Boston  excels  all  her  sister  cities. 
Many  varieties,  new  and  rare  with  Mr.  Buist,  have  flowered 
both  at  Mr.  Wilder's,  and  Hovey  &  Go's.,  for  three  or  four 
years  past.  Mr.  Buist  is  propagating  his  seedlings  with  all 
despatch.  The  new  seedling  verbenas  he  is  also  increasing 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Buist  has  many  new  geraniums,  roses,  &c.  &c.  But 
a  mere  enumeration  of  their  names  would  not  interest  our 
readers. 

J^ursery  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  ^  Buchanan, — Our  young 
and  enterprising  friends,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  have 
already  a  very  fine  collection  of  plants;  the  two  houses  are 
fine  structures,  and,  though  only  a  little  over  a  year  since  they 
commenced  business,  they  are  both  nearly  filled  with  plants. 
The  geraniums  were  numerous  and  well  grown;  and  the  coU 
lection  of  roses  and  cereuses  very  good.  Their  stock  of  ca- 
mellias is  yet  small,  but  they  intend  to  enlarge  it  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

We  found  here,  on  our  visit,  a  splendid  display  of  chrysan- 
themums. Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan  received  the  pre- 
mium at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society,  for  this  flower.  The  bloom  was  now  on  the 
decline,  but  about  a  hundred  pots  had  contributed  a  gayness 
to  the  house,  which,  at  this  season,  no  other  flower  is  capable 
of  aflbrding.  The  plants  were  well  grown,  with  a  single  stem, 
and  produced  an  abundance  of  blooms. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  is  favorably  known  to  the  public  as  the  grow- 
er of  some  fine  seedling  dahlias,  and  as  latterly  having  the 
charge  of  the  collection  at  Lemon  Hill.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a 
very  good  botanist,  and  very  well  acquainted  with  our  native 
flora,  and,  together,  we  doubt  not  they  will  command  that  share 
of  business  which  they  deserve  for  their  skill  and  enter- 
prise. 

City  Garden  of  George  Pepper^  Esq.^  Chestnut  St. — The 
garden  of  Mr.  Pepper,  as  well  as  the  other  places  which  we 
have  just  noticed,  has  been  before  described  by  us  in  our  first 
volume;  but  since  that  time,  although  we  have  visited  Pbiladel- 
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phia  once  or  twice,we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  ofseeing  tbij 
fine  collection.  Since  1B35,  be  has  erected  a  very  pretty  new 
house,  mostly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  cameUias,  ericas,  and 
similar  hard  wooded  plants;  he  has  also  made  an  addition  to 
the  old  one,  so  that  it  now  contains  three  distinct  apartments, 
one  above  the  other,  viz:  the  green-house  first,  the  succulent 
house  next,  and  the  stove  last;  when  we  were  here  before,  the 
apartment  now  filled  with  cactuses  and  roses,  (separated  by 
a  glass  partition)  was  the  stove;  but  the  plants,  outgrowing  this 
rather  contracted  place,  he  was  forced  to  put  on  another  ad- 
dition above  this,  and  we  should  judge  that  nearly  thirty  steps 
would  have  to  be  ascended,  before  the  level  of  the  new  stove 
could  be  reached.  This  is  certainly  making  the  most  of  a 
city  garden;  for  by  carrying  the  houses  up  over  out-buildings, 
all  the  garden  is  saved.  The  stove  is  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  the  same  in  width. 

Mr.  Pepper  has  been  very  fortunate  in  procuring  the  assist- 
ance of  a  very  fine  young  man,  Mr.  Wm.  Chalmers,  Jr., 
who  is  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  the  collection  shows 
that  his  skill  in  cultivation  is  equal  to  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit. 
We  found  every  thing  in  fine  order,  and,  for  neatness,  the 
houses  under  his  care  will  npt  suffer  in  comparison  with  those 
of  any  other  private  collection.  We  have  previously  noticed 
the  fine  specimen  of  Epiphyllum  truocktum,  which  Mr.  Chal- 
mers exhibited  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society.  He  has  several  others  which  are  near- 
ly as  fine;  and  some  of  the  plants  which  have  not  been  graft- 
ed more  than  ten  months,  have  made  such  vigorous  growth  as 
to  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  each.  The  splendor 
of  this  species  cannot  be  imagined,  from  its  growth  on  its  own 
stock,  but,  grafted  on  the  Cereus  triangularis,  it  assumes  an 
exuberance  of  growth,  and  displays  a  profuseness  of  flowers, 
entirely  different  from  its  general  habit.  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
worked  many  of  the  species  of  this  tribe  upon  the  triangularis, 
and  the  change  is  favorable  to  a  greater  development  of  flow- 
ers. 

In  the  stove  the  two  most  conspicuous  objects  are  the  Pan- 
ddnus  spiriilis  and  the  Latdnia  borb6nica,  each  upwards  of 
twelve  feet  high:  they  stand  one  at  each  end  of  the  stove,  and 
strike  the  beholder,  upon  entering,  by  their  majestic  beauty. 
Some  of  the  fronds  of  the  Latdnia  are  remarkably  large:  the 
Panddnus  has  begun  to  throw  out  a  side  shoot  from  that  part 
of  the  stem  from  whence  issue  the  first  leaves.  Fine  plants  of 
the  Poins6ttta  pulch^rrima,  with  their  gorgeous  scarlet  brac- 
te«,  towering  above  the  surrounding  foliage,  attract  the  eye  by 
their  vivid  tints.     Numerous  other  handsome  plants  fill  up  the 
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house,  the  names  of  which  we  have  no  room  to  add  at  thit 
time. 

The  two  green-houses  we  found  filled  with  fine  specimens 
of  Tarious  plants.  In  the  new  one  the  camellias  were  pushing 
their  buds  rapidly^  but  none  had  opened.  A  great  variety 
of  chrysanthemums,  interspersed  among  the  other  plants,  gave 
a  liveliness  to  the  whole.  Mr.  Pepper  is  not  so  eager  to  pos- 
sess new  varieties,  as  fine  specimens  of  the  did  and  well  known 
plants,  and  hence  his  collection  of  camellias,  though  very  good, 
does  not  contain  near  the  number  of  kinds  which  are  found  in 
the  green-houses  of  many  amateurs  around  Boston,  whose  col- 
lections of  other  plants  are  of  a  very  limited  description. 

We  left  Mr.  Pepper's  earden,  regretting  that  there  are 
not  more  such  fine  places  lound  in  our  large  cities.  How 
many  of  our  citizens  flee  from  the  city,  during  the  warm  weatb<- 
cr  of  our  serene  sunnners,  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  coun- 
try air  I  But  how  few  of  them  seem  to  appreciate  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  winter  garden.  In  the  climate  of  New  England, 
where  six  months  of  <he  year  the  earth  is  shorn  of  its  verdure, 
how  great  is  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  possession 
of  a  green-house  stored  with  the  floral  treasures  of  every  re- 
gion of  the  earth!  Defying  the  hoary  fi'osts  of  autumn — the 
storms  and  snows  of  winter — and  the  chilling  winds  of  spring 
— surrounded  with  beautifuT  flowers,  and  verdant  foliage — sum- 
mer again  approaches,  greeting  us  in  her  varied  and  gay  attire, 
and  invites  us  to  new  labors,  even  while  the  departing  season 
has  scarcely  passed  from  our  remembrance.  To  us  it  seenos 
that  a  green-house  should  be  an  indispensable  appendage  to 
every  dwelling,  and  particularly  to  those  citizens  of  our  cities, 
whose  means  to  erect  them  are  ample,  and  to  whose  leisure 
hours  they  would  aflbrd  so  much  gratification. 

ReHdenca  of  FTm.  Lloyd^  Esq.^  Turners  Lane, — Mr. 
Lloyd  is  quite  an  amateur^  and  has  lately  erected  a  very  hand- 
some green-house,  about  eighty  feet  long.  When  we  saw  it. 
It  was  not  quite  finished.  We  found  it,  however,  pretty  well 
filled  with  plants. 

Mr.  Kilvington,  Mr.  Lloyd's  gardener,  is  the  raiser  of  the 
seedling  chrysanthemums,  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our  last, 
and  who,  we  also  slated,  (Vol.  IV.  p.  471)  exhibited  a  num- 
ber of  seedlings  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural  Society.  The  plants  were  going  out  of 
bloom,  and  the  flowers  so  much  faded,  that  we  could  not  tell 
the  value  of  alt  of  them;  we  saw  enough,  however,  to  convince 
us  that  Mr.  Kilvington  will  save  ten  or  fifteen,  which  will  be 
great  additions  to  this  splendid  tribe* 

VOL.  V. — NO.  ir.  9 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  A  Flora  of  JVbWft  Americay  containing  abridged 
descriptions  of  all  the  known  indigenous  and  naturalized 
Plants  growing  north  of  Mexico;  arranged  according  to 
the  J^atural  System^  by  John  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray.  Vol. 
I,  Part  I,  and  Part  II;  pp.  360.  New  York:  E.  &  G. 
Carvill  &  Co.  Boston:  C.  C.  Little  &  Co.^  &c.  &c. 
1838. 

About  two  years  since,  we  were  told  that  the  above  work 
was  in  contemplation,  and  until  the  publication  of  its  first  part, 
in  July  last,  we  were  eagerly  anticipating  it.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress which  the  science  of  botany  has  been  making  within  a 
few  years,  especially  in  the  extensive  field  of  North- Western 
discovery,  and  amid  the  mountains  and  vast  plains  of  the  great 
West,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  rendered  it  next  to 
impossible  for  the  student,  of  limited  means,  to  avail  himself  of 
all  that  information  so  desirable,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  investiga- 
tions; scattered  as  such  information  would  be  likely  to  be  in 
expensive  periodicals  and  in  foreign  journals.  A  host  of  in- 
dividuals, distinguished  in  botanical  and  floricultural  science, 
have  traversed  throughout  unexplored  routes,  and  contributed, 
of  their  rich  treasures,  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  plants.  Of 
the  zeal  and  ardor  of  some  we  have  often  heard,  from  those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance  amid  these 
scenes  of  their  enterprise.  With  another,  to  whom  American 
botany  is  greatly  indebted,  we  have  long  enjoyed  a  friendship. 
Our  very  green-houses  and  flower-beds  are  yearly  reminding 
us  of  the  names  of  others,  who  have  transmitted,  from  Califor- 
nia and  Mexico,  the  beautiful  and  curious  specimens  of  genera 
and  species  new  and  rare.  The  magazine,  on  whose  pages 
this  passing  notice  and  brief  tribute  to  science  is  inscribed,  has 
from  time  to  time  dazzled  our  imagination,  and  excited  our  cu- 
riosity in  behalf  of  the  more  desirable  and  elegant  plants  al- 
ready in  course  of  culture  in  England.  Much-more>  undoubt- 
edly, remains  to  be  accomplished,  many  more  gems  of  floral 
worth  are  yet  to  be  gathered,  which  *'are  wasting  their  fra- 
grance on  the  desert  air."  So  rich  have  been  the  rewards  of 
enterprise  hitherto,  that  it  is  presumable  these  scattering  gems 
will  yet  be  collected  and  rendered  familiar  to  our  gardens. 

The  work  before  us,  intends  to  be  comprised  in  three  closely 
printed  octavo  volumes  of  about  550  pages  each.  The  specimens 


of  the  first  two  numbers  promise  a  work  of  exceeding  value, 
embracing,  as  it  will,  all  the  indigenous  and  newly  discovered 
plants  north  of  Mexico:  the  work  may  be  adjudged  the  most 
complete  manual  and  guide  to  the  North  American  botanist. 
Constant  and  numerous  references  are  made  to  other  authors 
and  botanists,  who  have  seen,  collected,  figured  or  described 
each  species;  and  all  of  doubtful  authority  properly  consider- 
ed. Nuttall's  MSS.  notes  on  plants  discovered  by  him,  dur- 
ing his  late  journey  to  Oregon  and  California,  by  way  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  to  be  comprised  among  the  descrip- 
tions. 

We  subjoin  a  few  notices  of  species  of  interest,  as  floricul- 
tural  subjects,  for  the  information  of  those  readers  who  may 
not  have  seen  the  entire  work.  Forty-seven  natural  orders 
are  ahready  published,  besides  an  unfinished  number  of  the 
Legumin6se,  now  in  course  of  preparation.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows:— JRanuncul^ces,  MagnolielcecB,  Anonkcexj  Schizandrii- 
ces,  Menispermices,  Berberidkcefe^  Cambobkce®,  Cerato- 
phyllices,  JVe/um6t^cee,  Sarracenidceo;,  Papaver^ce«,  F«- 
roari^ce«,  Crucifere,Capparidkce»,  iZesedkcee,  Polygal^ces, 
Fiol^ces,  Droserkcee,  Cist^ceae,  jHyperic^cese,  Frankenid- 
e(B,  lUicebrkces,  Caryopbyll&ces,  Portulac^ceae,  JSIatinkces, 
Linkcee,  Geranikcese,  ^alsaminkceae,  Limanthkces,  Oxalida- 
ceae,  Zygophyllkces,  Xanthoxylkcee,  Anacardi^ceae,  Amyri- 
d^oes,  Auranti^cee,  Ternstrcemidceas,  Jtfalvkces,  jTilikceie, 
JIfelikceas,  Cedreiitcese,  Fit^cese,  .^ceriices,  Hippoca^tknes, 
3apind^ce8e,  Ceiastrkceae,,  i2hamn^\;eae,  Legumindsse. 

Among  species  of  itanuncul^ces,  we  find  two  poeonias, 
Pmdnia  Br6wnu  (Douglas^)  near  the  confines  of  perpetual 
snow,  North- Western  America.  Hook  fi.  Boreal,  am.  u 
p.  27. 

Peonta  califdrnica  JWUtoU'f  Mss. — Petals  small,  deep 
blood-red;  the  flowers  of  both  species  small.  We  should 
Uke  to  see  these  American  pcsonies  in  our  collections. 

Among  the  Papaverkces,  we  notice  the  following  remarks: 
Chrys^is. — ^'  We  follow  Lindley  in  discarding  the  name  of 
Eschschdilzta  (or  Eschschdltsta,  as  it  has  been  commonly 
written)  for  this  genus:  there  being  an  older  and  generally  ad- 
mitted genus  dedicated  to  the  father  of  Dr.  Eschschotz,  (or 
rather  Elsholtz,)  who  accompanied  Chancisso  in  Romanzoff's 
voyage,  and  whom  this  genus  commemorates."  (P.  68,  note.) 

To  Chrys^ttf  calif6rnica  and  crdcea,  so  well  known  to  ev- 
ery florist,  we  find  added  C.  csspit6sa  LindL^  C.  tenuifdiia 
LindLj  C.  Aypecoides  LindL^  all  with  smaller  flowers  thaa 
the  two  older  known  species. 
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We  perceive  tliat  Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray  have  reduced  l^io- 
la  ten^lla  MuhL  &c.  of  the  Western  States  to  Fiola  tricolor, 
a.  arv6nsis,  Dec.  It  always  seemed  to  us  a  variety,  resem* 
bling,  in  no  faint  degree,  some  depauperated  specimen  of  the 
pansy  of  our  gardens^  strayed  away  and  naturalized.  We 
presume,  however,  that  it  is  truly  a  native.  (See  order  xviii* 
FioHiceaB,  page  143.) 

Among  Caryophyllese,  we  find  a  little  favorite  of  ours,  Sildne 
quinquevulnera,  and  for  whose  curious  little  flowers  we  have 
cultivated  it,  despite  its  weedy  aspect  and  habits.  Supposed 
injtroduced:  a  native  of  England.  Found  in  the  Southern 
States,  on  the  sea-shore,  &c.  &c.  A  brilliant  co-species,  Si- 
l^ne  r^gia  SimSj  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  1724,)  is  described  as  found 
in  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Kentucky;  a  superb  plant  for  culture.  The 
old  Agrost6mna  Gith&go,  corncockle,  is  now  Lychnis  Githiigo, 
a  pretty  but  troublesome  introduced  weed  among  our  wheat 
and  rye  fields. 

Who  has  not  admired  the  Calandrinia,  so  new  and  so  uni* 
versally  cultivated  by  the  florist?  We  hope  soon  to  see  two 
others  in  culture,  viz:  C.  Menzi^sit,  with  rose-colored  flowers, 
and  C  maritima  JV*tU^,  from  the  sea-coast  of  California,  with 
its  *'  large  and  rather  showy,  red"  blossoms.     (P.  197.) 

Oxalidiceie  contains  a  new  curious  species  of  (Xxalis,  O. 
trilliifdiia,  resembling  Trillium  grandifldrum,  when  out  of  flow* 
er:  blossoms,  small  white;  found  near  the  rapids  of  the  Ore* 
gon.    (P.  211.) 

The  Mahogony  (Swiet^nta  Mahigoni  L.)  nat.  ord.,  Ce- 
drelkces,  has  been  discovered  in  South  Florida. 

Vitdeex. — To  Fitis  Labrusca,  Foxgrape,  are  referred  the 
following  favorite  varieties,  viz:  Isabella^  SehuyUcill  or  Alex- 
ander's, Catawba,  and  Bland's  Grape. 

Among  Legumin6s»,  we  perceive  a  new  addition  to  the 
garden  in  L&tbyrus  ornktus  MUL,  with  very  showy  flowers, 
as  large  as  those  of  the  sweet  pea:  Missouri,  Platte.  Thir- 
ty-three species  of  Trif61ium  are  described,  and  also  forty  spe* 
cies  of  Astr&galus! 

Phkca  sericea  JVti<(.  Mss. — "Dwarf,  depressed,  densy 
and  canescently  silky  villose  ;  flowers  purple,  very  numerous. 
On  the  high  hills  of  the  Platte,  near  the  Kocky  Mountains,  a 
very  elegant  and  curious  species,  forming  a  dense  tuft,  spread- 
ing from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  densely 
clothed  in  every  part  with  a  silvery  villous  pubescence,"  &c. 
We  think  this  would  be  a  charming  addition  to  our  flower-beds, 
amid  the  heats  of  summer. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  this  distinguished  and  great 
work  to  every  botanist  and  lover  of  native  flowers,  and  at 
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the  same  time  to  wish  it  all  possible  success.  We  welcome 

its  appearance  among  us,  as  a  desideratum  in  advancing  the 

progress  of  our  American  Botany.  J.  L.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Prize  Dahlioi. — At  the  close  of  our  last  yolome,  (p.  452,)  we  made 
some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  prize  dahlias,  and  gave  the  re- 
sults of  the  exbioitions  of  ^ve  or  six  societies— all  of  any  note  that 
we  had  heard  from  at  that  time.  Since  then,  we  have  received  ac- 
counts of  several  other  shows  which  have  taken  place  in  the  provin- 
cial towns,  and  they  gave  nearly  the  same  returns  of  flowers  as  those 
we  have  previously  laid  before  our  readers.  That  the  kinds,  however, 
which  were  in  the  prize  stands  at  the  exhibitions  of  two  of  the  roost 
popular  dahlia  shows,  which  are  held  in  England,  may  be  seen  at 
length,  we  annex  the  reports  of  the  Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia 
Show,  and  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Araateurs'Dahlia 
Meeting,  believing  that  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  splendid  flower,  and  the  desire  to  know  every  thing  in  relation  to 
the  finest  varieties,  is  so  great  as  to  need  no  apology  from  us  for  their 
full  insertion.  These  displays  must  have  fa«en  magnificent.  The 
dahlia  exhibitions  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  are  call- 
ed beautiful  beyond  description,  with  only  their  few  hundreds  of 
flowers.  What  must  be  the  splendor  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Eng- 
lish societies,  where  not  onlv  thousands,  but  tens  of  thousands  of 
flowers  are  displayed  at  once!  Ours,  in  comparison,  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. We  trust,  however,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia, 
though  the  failure  in  their  blooming,  the  past  year,  has  been  so  ffen- 
eral,  will  be  by  no  means  retarded;  on  the  contrary,  we  hope  that, 
from  this  very  cause,  individuals  will  be  induced  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  their  growth,  and  by  constant  care  and  attention  overcome 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  successful  cultivation.  We  hope, 
also,  that  very  liberal  premiums  will  be  awarded  by  our  horticultural 
societies,  not  for  the  ^eatest  quantity,  but  for  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  blooms;  it  is  m  this  wav,  that  more  can  be  done  than  any 
other.  It  is  to  the  almost  lavish  award  of  premiums,  which  lias  been 
made  in  England,  that  the  dahlia  has  arrived  at  its  present  state  of 
perfection,  and  the  same  good  results  will  spring  from  a  liberal  ofier 
of  premiums  by  our  societies.  With  these  few  remarks,  we  subjoin 
the  reports  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  societies  we  have  just  alluded 
to,  and,  in  conclusion,  we  have  oflfered  tome  observations  on  the  most 
sttcceesfttl  flowers. 
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Birmingham  Chrand  Dahlia  iSAoio.— This  annual  exhibition  was 
opened  on  the  Hth  September,  and  great  as  was  the  public  expecta- 
tion, from  what  had  been  the  current  report  of  the  beautiful  displar 
that  might  be  expected,  the  result  proved  that  the  anticipations  wfaicli 
had  been  raised  were  fully  realizea. 

Premier  Prize,  Twehtt-four  Blooms. 
Widnall's  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Rienzi,  Cambridffe 
Hero,  Horatio,  Conductor,  Royal  Standard,  Suffolk  Hero,  Dodd's 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Variabilis,  Unique,  Rhoda,  Topaz,  Lady  Kin- 
naird.  Glory  of  the  West,  St.  Leonard's  Rival,  Ruby,  Springfield 
Rival,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Ovid,  Era,  and  Brown's  Sarah,  Mr. 
Widnall,  Grantchester,  near  Cambridge. 

Twentt-four  Blooms.  Amateurs. 
1.  Countess  Mansfield,  Kingscote  Rival,  Rienzi,  Widnall's 
Perfection,  Squibb's  Purple  Perfection,  Conqueror  of  Europe, 
Knight's  Victory,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Topaz,  Ruby,  Springfield 
Major,  Rosa  Elegans,  Blandina,  Etonia,  Jeffries'  Triumphant,  Suf- 
folk Hero,  Middlesex  Rival,  Sarah,  Countess  of  Torrington,  Beau- 
ty of  Lullingstone,  Dodd's  Mary,  Royal  Standard,  and  Conductor, 
liir,  Senrle,  Cambridge;  2.  Middlesex  Rival,  Dodd's  Mnry,  Sir  H. 
Fletcher,  Suffolk  Hero,  Stone's  Yellow,  Louthianum,  Oxfonl  Rival, 
Diadem  of  Flora,  Knight's  Victory,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  Topaz,  Ju- 
liet, Springfield  Rival,  Glory  of  the  West,  Grand  Duke,  Day's  Mary 
Anne,  Blandina,  Napoleon,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Bontisholl,  Ruby,  Flow** 
er  of  Eden,  Bronze,  Pandora,  Mr.  Hellier,  Oxford;  3.  Rival  Sussex, 
Smith's  Lord  Byron,  Elphinstone's  Purple  Perfection,  Sir  Isaae 
Newton,  Royal  Standard,  Clio  Perfecta,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Dodd's 
Mary,  Hop  wood's  Lady  Anne,  Rosea  Super  ba,  Foster's  Eva,  Jeffries' 
Triumphant,  Ansell's  Unique,  Beauty  of  Lullingstone,  Diadem  of 
Flora,  Marchioness  ot  Tavistock,  Knight's  Victory,  York  and  Lan- 
caster, Doctor  Halley,  Girling's  Horace,  Rosetta,  Middlesex  Rival, 
Hermione,  and  Melberry  liivol,  Mr.  Sadler,  at  Sir  Charles  Throff- 
morton's,  Coughton  Court;  4.  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Dodd's  Mary,  La<W 
of  the  Lake,  Lady  Cowper,  Hopwood's  Lady  Ann,  Countess  of  Shef- 
field, Springfield  Rival,  Mountpleasant  Rival,  Giraffe,  Jeffries'  Tri- 
umphant, Goliah,  Lord  Liverpool,  Topaz,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Cassi- 
na,  Hermione,  Rival  Sussex,  Rhoda,  Burgundy,  Beauty  of  Berkshire, 
Brown's  Sarah,  Vandyke,  and  Wilmer's  Superba,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Lord  Vernon's,  Sudbury  Hall,  Derbyshire;  5.  Kelnor's  Etonia,  Gir- 
ling's Topaz,  Kington's  Nimrod,  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  Brown's 
Beauty,  Grant  Thorburn,  Suffolk  Hero,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Dodd's 
Mary,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Cambridge  Hero,  Brown's  Sarah,  Day's 
Oxford  Rival,  Lord  Stanley,  Sussex  Rival,  Ansell's  Unique,  Barrett's 
Stuart  Wortley,  Springfield  Major,  Clarke's  Julia,  Conqueror  of  Eu- 
rope, Blandina,  Calliope,  Addison,  Bowman's  Premier,  Mr.  James 
Burbury,  Stoneleigh. 

Twelve  Blooms. 
1.  Knight's  Victory,  Squibb's  Purple  Perfection,  Rhoda,  Hope, 
Etonia,  Royal  Standard,  Ruby,  Jeffries'  Triumphant,  Topaz,  Suf- 
folk Hero,  Conductor,  Countess  of  Torrington,  Mr.  Searle;  2.  To- 
5 az.  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Summum  Bonum,  Knight's  Victory,  Dodd's 
lary.  Pandora,  Brown's  Beauty,  BoutishoU,  Jubilee,  Simmond's 
Alpha,  Lord  liyndhurst,  and  Royal  Standard,  Mr.  Foreman,  Chel- 
lastone;  3.  Sussex  Rival,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Whale's  Royal  Stand- 
ard, Dodd's  Mary,  Foster's  Eva,  Cambridge  Hero,  Conqueror  of 
Europe,  Widnall's  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Girling's  Topaz,  WidnalPs 
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Condnctor,  Maria  Ed^eworth,  and  Clark's  Jalia,  Mr.  J.  Burbnry, 
Stooeleigb;  4.  Purple  Perfection,  Corinne,  Springfield,  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, Dodd's  Mary,  Suffolk  Hero,  Squibb's  Purple  Perfection, 
Brown's  Beauty,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  and  Dodd's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mr.  6.  Mussell,  Mr.  C. 
Ratheram's  gardener;  5.  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Dodd's  Mary,  Unknown, 
Rival  Suffolk,  Addison,  Blandina,  Perfection,  Springfield  Rival,  Suf- 
folk Hero,  Perfection,  Glory  of  the  West,  and  Ruby,  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  Hinckley;  6.  Ruby,  Napoleon,  Springfield  Rival,  Mrs. 
Broadwood,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Dodd's  Mary,  Oxford  Rival,  Sam 
Welter,  Alman's  Grand  Duke,  Bath  Rival,  Day's  Mary  Anne,  and 
Suffolk  Hero,  Mr.  Hellier. 

Six  Blooms. 
1.  Suffolk  Hero,  Blandina,  Knight's  Victory,  Topaz,  Royal  Stand- 
ard, and  Dodd's  Mary,  Mr.  Searle;  2.  Clio  Perfecta,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Dodd's  Mary,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Oxford  Rival,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Grove,  Mr.  Aellier;  S.  Pandora,Bontisholl,  Glory  of  the  West,  Beau- 
monte's  Premier,  Royal  Standard,  and  Suffolk  Hero,  Rev.  Mr. 
Cresswell,  Radford,  near  Nottingham;  4.  Mar(fuis  of  Lothian,  Suf- 
folk Hero,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Independent,  Middlesex  Rival,  and 
Brown^s  Beauty,  Mr.  Henney,  Wolverhampton;  5.  Dodd's  Mary, 
Napoleon,  Fisherton  Rival,  Springfield  Rival,  Topaz,  and  Conauer- 
or  of  Europe,  Rev.  Frederick  Smith,  Elmhurst;  6.  Dodd's  Mary, 
Topaz,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Suffolk  Hero,  Foster's  Hero,  and  Eto- 
nian, Mr.  Mussell. 

TwcNTT-rovR  Blooms.  NtrasERTMCN. 
1.  Premier  Cup,  Mr.  Widnall,  as  above;  2.  Royal  Standard,  Suf- 
folk Hero,  Topaz,  Squibb's  Purple  Perfection,  Conqueror  of  Europe, 
Jeffries'  Triumphant,  Beauty  of  Berks,  Maria  Edseworth,  Hope, 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Hero  of  Navarino,  Metropolitan  Yellow,  Unique, 
Conductor,  Eva,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Dodd's  Mary,  Bontisholl, 
Robert  Burns,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Rienzi,  Premier,  Springfield  Rival, 
and  Rival  Sussex,  Mr.  Brown,  Slough;  9.  Dodd's  Mary,  Widnall's 
Conductor,Widnall's  Duke  of  Devonshire,Royal  Standard  (Whale's,) 
Beauty  of  West  Riding,  Hope,  Stamford's  Perfection,  Clio  Perfpcta, 
Rival  Graota,  Topaz,  Springfield  Major,  Lady  Dartmouth,  War- 
minster Rival,  Suffolk  Hero,  Boadicea,  (Carmack's,)  Widnall's 
Rienzi,  Rival  Sussex,  Widnall's  Perfection,  Foster's  Eva,  Girl- 
ing's  Ruby,  Springfield  Rival,  Girling's  Exquisite,  Knight's  Victory, 
and  Ansell's  Unique,  Mr.  Hodges,  Cheltenham;  4.  Knight's  Victory, 


Ansell's  Unique,  Macket's  Helena,  Suffolk  Hero,  Widnall's  Lavinia, 
Carmine  Perfection,  Jeffries'  Triumphant,  Glory  of  the  West,  Ru- 
by, Lady  Vernon,  Blandina,  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Pandora, 
and  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Bates;  5.  Sir  F,  Burdett,  Springfield  Major, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Middlesex  Rival,  Ovid,  Bontisholl,  Clio  Perfecta, 
Essex  Rival,  Sylvia,  Jeffries'  Triumphant,  Perfection,  Squibb's  Pur- 

Sle  Perfection,  Grant  Thorbnrn,  Springfield  Rival,  Dodd's  Mary, 
Exquisite,  Unique,  Independent,  Dodd's  Queen  of  Scotts,  Horwood's 
Defiance,  St.  Leonard's  Rival,  Ruby,  Conductor,  and  Rival  Snssex, 
Messrs.  Mountjoy  and  Sons,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 

TwKLTx  Blooms. 
1.  Widnall's  Rienzi,  Widnall's  Conductor,  Eva,  Sprinrfeld  Rival, 
Suffolk  Hero,  Topaz,  Dodd's  Mary,  Ruby,  Unique,  Lady  Kinnaird, 
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Brown's  Sarab,  vnd  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Mr.  Widnall^S.  Middtaes 
Rival,  Conqueror  of  £urope,  Rienzi,  Beaut^^  of  Berks.  Bon tishoU,. 
Unique,  Oxford  Rival,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Bowlinff-green  Rival,  Eva,. 
Topaz,  and  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Brown,  Sloui|ga>  3.  Barratt's  Hero 
of  Wakefield,  Barratt's  Honorable  Stuart  Wortley,  Beaaty  of  Kings'-- 
cote,  Dodd's  Mary,  Widnall's  Reliance,  Widnall^s  Conductor^ 
Spiingfiold  Rival,  tfrown's  Corinne,  Maria  fidgeworthrWidnall'ii 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Middlesex  Rival,  and  Conqueror  of  Europe,* 
Mr.  Earle,  Bristol-road,  Birmingham;  4.  Summum  Bonum,  Dodd's 
Mary,  Middlesex  Rival,  Metropolitan  Yellowy  Jeffries'  Triumphant,^ 
Springfield  Rivali  Suffolk  Hero,  Ansell's  Unique,-  Bontisholl,  Lord 
Byron,  Addison,  and  Ruby,  Messrs.  Mountipy  imd  Son,  Ealing:  5^ 
Topaz,  Heal's  Glory,  Dodd's  Mary,  Springfield  Rival,  Clio  Peffec- 
ta,  Widnall's  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Grant  Thorburn>  Holman'* 
Scarlet  Perfection,  Bowman's  Premier,  Hope  or  Metropolitan  Rose,. 
Foster's  Eva,  and  Rienzi^  Mr.  Willmer,  Sunbury,  Midafesex.- 

Seedlings. 
1.  Cup,  Mr.  Smith,  Worcester;  2.  Mr.  Widnall;  8.  Mr.  Will- 
mer; 4.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Slough;  5.  Mr.  Widnall;  0»  Mr«  Will- 
mer. 

Device  or  Group. 
1.  Mr.  Coudrey,  Edgbaston;  3.  Master  WzMiam>  Pulling^ 

J^etropolitan  Saeiety  of  Florists  and  JtmaUuti^' Dahlia  MeeUm^, 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  September  27,  ISSS*. — First  PEizB,(.GoLDi 
Medil.)  Mr.  Widnall,  Grantchester,  for  a  stand  of  One  hundred 
Blooms* 

Mr.  Burchett,  Lee,  for  Twenty-four  Blooms,*  viz:— 'Birminghaoft 
Victor,  Knight's  Scarlet  Perfection,  Miss  Colt,  Vanguard,- Conauer- 
or  of  Europe,  Duke  of  Devonshire  (Widnall's,)'  Countess  of  For- 
rington.  Lord  Byron  (Allmau's,)  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Macket's  Helena, 
Suffolk  Hero,  Avalanche,  Purple  Perfection  (Elpbinstone's^,  Clio 
Perfects,  Springfield  Rival,  Topaz,  Rival  Sussex,  Victory  ^Knight's )« 
Lady  Kinnaird,  Washington  (Seal's,)  Unique,  Metropolitan  Rosey 
Captain  Cook,  Rose  Triumphant. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  Brentford,  for  Twelve  Blooms^viz:^ — Kniffbt's  Vic- 
tory, Dodd's  Mary,  Metellus,  Squibb's  Purple  Perfection,  Hor wood's 
Defiance,  Bontisholl,  Warminster  Rival,  KnockEort,  Rival,  Unique^ 
Rosetta,  Springfield  Rival,  Lady  Dartmouth. 

Mr.  Widnall's,  Grantchester,  for  Twenty-four  Blooms,  (JTursery- 
man's  Class,)  viz: — ^Widnall's  Conductor,  Ditto  Cambridffe  Heroy 
Ditto  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Ditto  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Ditto  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Hope,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Eva,  Sarah,  Springfiefd  Major, Unique, 
Knight's  Victory,  Countess  of  Torrington,  Calliope,  Dodd's  Mary, 
Macket's  Helena,  Springfield  Rival,  Topaz,  Ovid',  Ruby,  Suffolk 
Hero,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Warminster  Rival,  Lady  Kinnaird. 

Second  Prize. 

Mr.  Willmer,  Sunbury,  for  One  Hundred  Blooms. 

Mr.  Gurney,  gardener  to  Capt.  lA>max,  for  Twenty-^four  Blooms^ 
viz: — Middlesex  RivaU  Gaines's  Queen  Victoria,  Knight's  Victory, 
Springfield  Rival,  Elphinstone's  Purple  Perfection,  Girling's  Topaz, 
Kingscote  Rival,  Willmer's  Duchess  of  Montrose,  Bianca,  Suffolk 
Hero,An8ell's  Unique,  Rival  Sussex,  Cooper's  Rhoda,  Whale's  Roy* 
al  Standard,  Kington's  Maid  of  Judah,  Bontisholl,  Oxford  Rival,  All- 
man's  Splendissima,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Piltdown  Rival,  Dodd'» 
Mary,  Gaines's  Mirror,  Sulphurea  Elegans,  Springfield  Major. 
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Mr.  Headiy,  Cambridge,  for  Twelye  Blooms,  viz: — Vangnard, 
Eva,  Victory  (Knight's^}  Countess  of  Torriagton,  Sarah  (Brown's,) 
Suffolk  Hero,  Topaz,  Purple  Perfection  (Squibb's),  Rienzi,  Unique, 
Springfield  Rival,  Rosetta  (Maher's.) 

Messrs.  Brown,  Slough,  for  Twenty-four  Blooms,  viz: — Jeffries' 
Triumphant,  Topaz,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Royal 
Standard,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Ovid,  Foster's  £va.  Beauty  of 
Kingscote,  Dray's  Coriolanus,  Ulio,  Middlesex  Rival,  Sylvia,  Spring- 
field Major,  Ditto  Rival,  Sir  U.  Fletcher,  Suffolk  Hero,  Warminster 
Rival,  Unique,  Rienzi,  Brown's  Julia,  Clark's  Julia,  Rival  Granta^ 
Brown's  Maria. 

Third  Pkizb. 

Mr.  Jackson,  Kington,  for  One  Hundred  Blooms. 

Mr.  Howe,  for  Twenty-four  Blooms,  viz : — Dodd's  Mary,  Unique, 
Harding^  Mary  pf  Scots,  Souter  Johnny,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Ma- 
clonna,  Kival  Granta,  Goldfinder,  Plato,  Rosetta,  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Royal  Standard,  Rival  Sussex,  Rienzi,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Topaz, 
Springfield  Rival,  Knight's  Victory,  Middlesex  Rival,  Ruby,  Suffolk 
Hero,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Addison,  Dodd's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Mr.  Bragg,  Windsor,  tor  Twelve  Blooms,  viz: — Squibb's  Purple 
Perfection,  Metropolitan  Yellow,  Suffolk  Hero,  Countess  of  Torring- 
lon,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Howard's  Defiance,  Eva,  Addison,  Ro- 
setta, Dodd's  Mary,  Springfield  Rival,  Unique. 

Mr.  Girling,  Stowmarket,  for  Twentv-four  Blooms,  viz: — Robert 
Buist,  Girlinjr's  Ruby,  Eva,  Man  of  Honor,  Ansell's  Unique,  Rienzi, 
Mrs.  Colt,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  BontishoII,  Corinne,  Mungo  Park, 
Hethergreen  Rival,  Summum  Bonum,  Helena,  Rosetta,  Middlesex 
Rival,  Maid  of  Judah,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Gaines's  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Marquis  of  Lothian,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Australia,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Springfield  Rival. 

Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Gall,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Coleridtfe,  Eton,  for  Twenty-four  Blooms;  Mr.  Lidsard,  Hammer- 
smith, lor  Twelve  Blooms;  Mr.  Howell,  Deptford,  for  Twelve 
'  Blooms;  Mr.  Busby,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawley,  for  Twelve  Blooms; 
Mr.  Mayle,  Bedford,  for  Twelve  Blooms;  Mr.  Trentfield,  for 
Twelve  Blooms;  Messrs.  Catleugh  and  Son,  Chelsea,  for  Twenty- 
four  Blooms;  Mr.  Pamplin,  Hornsey,  for  Twenty-four  Blooms; 
Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea,  for  Twentv-four  Blooms;  Mr.  Jeffries, 
Ipswich,  for  Twenty-four  Blooms;  Mr.  Gregory,  Cirencester,  for 
Twenty-four  Blooms;  Mr.  Willmer,  Sunbury,  for  Twenty-four 
Blooms. 

Seedling  Prizes. 


1897. 
Mr.  Willmer,  for  Ringleader. 
Mr.  Gaines,  for  Primrose. 
Mr.  Protheroe,  for  Virgin  Queen. 
Mr.  Jeffiries,  for  Climax. 
Ditto,  for  Diomede. 


1888. 
Mr.  Wood,  for  Mountain  Syl^h. 
Mr.  Begbie,  for  Windsor  RivaL 
Ditto,  for  Matilda. 
Mr.  Whale,  for  President. 
Mr.  Brown,  for . 


After  these  complete  returns,  embracing  those  given  in  a  pre- 
vious number  (Vol.  IV.  p.  452,)  it  may  seem  unnecessary  for  us  to 
add  any  thing  further.  But,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  like  to  see  a 
selection  of  the  names  of  those  varieties,  which  were  more  particu- 
larly successful  in  winning  the  prizes,  we  have  prepared  such  a  state- 
ment from  the  returns  of  the  societies,  whose  returns  we  have  pub- 
lished, constituting  as  they  do  the  most  popular  exhibitions,  and  upon 
whose  reports  we  can  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
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It  will  be  fleen,  from  a  j^Iance  at  the  reports,  that  there  are  several 
Yarieties  enumerated,  which  were  not  in  any  of  the  collections  in  thia 
country  the  past  yean  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  they  will 
he  added  to  our  already  extensive  list  of  kinds,  and  we  shall,  there* 
fore,  divide  our  statement  into  two  parts,  viz: — the  first,  to  embrace 
those  flowers  only  which  are  already  in  our  collections;  and,  second, 
those  whieh  will,  in  all  probability,  be  added  thereto  the  coming  eea- 
son« 

Flowers  in  the  coLLBeTiOKS  or  1838. 


Dodd's  Mary  56 

Sprinefield  Rival  54 

Suffolk  Hero  54 

Topaz  (Girling's)  45 

Sir  Henry  Fletcher  40 

Conqueror  of  £urope  d7 

Ruby  (Girling's)  55 

Middlesex  Rival  35 

Victory  (Knight's)  30 

Royal  Standard  35 

Blandina  QO 
Hope,  or  Metropolitan  Rose    18 

Addison  18 

Jeffries'  Triumphant  30 

Rienzt  1 6 


Purp.Perfec'n  (Elphiostoae's)  15 
Glory  of  the  West  16 

Lady  Dartmouth  15 

Conductor  18 

Beanty  (Brown's)  18 

Warminster  Rival  12 

Queen  Victoria  (Fowler's)  18 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  IS 

Springfield  Major  12 

Beauty  of  Bedford  10 

Sarah  10 

Duke  of  Wellington  (Dodd's)  10 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Dodd's)  8 
Reliance  8 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock  5 
St.  Leonard's  Rival  5 


Purple  Perfection  (Squibb's)    16 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  new  varieties  which  were  first  sold  out 
last  spring,  from  their  very  high  prices,  were  not  of  course  grown  to 
one  quarter  the  extent  of  the  older  kinds.  Henc^  we  see  that  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Rienzi,  Hope,  Royal  Standard,  and  others,  did  not  gain 
near  the  number  of  prizes  of  the  old  ones.  It  will  be  perceived, 
however,  that  they  were  in  the  Jirit  class  prizes  at  the  above  shows. 
The  best  flowers  of  each  class  from  the  above,  are  as  follows : — Best 
dark,  Suffolk  Hero;  best  purple,  Purple  Perfection;  best  scarlet, 
Glorv  of  the  West;  best  dark  shaded,  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  best  rose,  Sir 
H.  Fletcher;  best  yellow,  Topaz;  best  white,  Blandina;  best  edged, 
Dodd's  Mary;  Springfield  Rival  retains  its  character  well. 

Flowers  supposjbd  to  be  in  the  collectioas  or  1889. 
Unique  (Ansel's) 
Eva  (Foster's) 
Clio  Perfecta 
Rival  Sussex 
Marquis  of  Lothian 
Duke  of  Devonshire 
Countess  of  Torrington 
Rosetta 

A  great  many  others  gained  prizes,  but  these  include  such  varieties 
as  are  more  frequently  named.  Undoubtedly,  another  season,  they 
will  take  a  large  number  of  prizes. 

From  this  summary  view,  the  dahlia  fancier  may  form  an  estimate, 
so  far  as  one  can  be  formed,  from  the  success  of  the  flowers,  of  the 
relative  value  of  each.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  those 
only  which  have  gained  prizes  will  be  cultivated;  but  that  a  greater 

Proportion  of  those  kinds  will  be  planted.    Where  the  object  is  to 
ave  showT  plants,  and  not  for  exhibition  only,  there  are  some  other 
sorts  which  are  fully  as  valuable. 


45 

Oxford  Rival 

20 

30 

Cambridge  Hero 

12 

30 

Bontisholl 

12 

30 

Lady  Kinnaird 

12 

35 

Mount  Pleasant  Rival 

10 

20 

Stuart  Wortley 

10 

20 

Miss  A.  A.  Broadwood 

H 

20 

Ovid 

8 
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A  great  quantity  of  now  seedlioffs,  to  be  sold  out  for  the  first  time 
this  spring,  are  now  advertised,  mr.  Elphmstone  has  eight  or  ten; 
Mr.  Widnally  three  or  four^  Messrs.  Brown,  three  of  four^  Mr.  Gir- 
ling, six  or  eight}  and  many  other  growers,  one  or  nK>re  each.  There 
continues  to  be  great  improvement  in  the  various  properties  of  a  flow- 
er, and  we  think  we  do  not  judge  incorrectly,  when  we  state  that, 
five  years  from  this  time,  not  twenty  of  the  kinds  now  grown  will  be 
then  considered  as  worth  possessing.  A  few  will  retain  a  place  in  our 
collections,  but  the  majority  will  be  consigned  to  the  destiny  of  thou- 
sands before  them. 

We  hope  that  our  amateurs  and  florists  will  make  experiments 
in  raising  new  varieties  from  seed;  for  we  are  convinced  that  they 
will  stand  our  scorching  sun  better  than  the  English  varieties :  we 
have  seen  this  tested  in  some  American  plants  which  we  have 
grown  the  past  year.  Buist's  Mrs.  Rushton  flowered  the  whole  sum- 
mer through,  the  plant  attaining  its  full  height^  while  not  half  a  do2> 
en  other  dahlias,  out  of  five  hundred  plants,  perfected  their  growth 
or  displayed  scarcely  a  bloom.  The  time  is  at  haikl  for  planting 
seeds,  and  starting  the  roots  for  early  flowering,  and  we  trust  that 
the  coming  season  will  be  favorable  to  their  well  doing,  and  that  a 
more  numerous  and  rich  display  of  flowers  will  be  nuiae,  than  has 
ever  yet  graced  our  exhibitions. — E<L 


Akt.    IL     Supplement  to  the  ReporU  of  the  Exhibiliotu  of  Harti- 

euUural  and  Floricultwral  Societies, 

In  the  last  number  of  our  last  volume^  we  gave  the  reports  of  all 
the  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Exhibitions  which  we  nad  receiv- 
ed. Wo  omitted,  however,  in  that  report,  the  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion held  in  Bangor,  in  October  last«  The  exhibition  was  got  up  by 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  a  few  individuals,  without  the  aid  of  a 
society,  and  a  very  excellent  collection  of  plants  and  fruits  was  dis- 
played.   We  shall  commence  with  an  account  of  this  exhibition. 

Horticultural  Exhibition  in  the  city  of  Bangor,  Oct.  4th  and  5tb, 
183&.  The  exhibition  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  well  atfended  by  the  citizens,  without  any  charge  for 
admission. 

Fruits  s— 'From  E#  Ooodale  and  Sons,  of  Orrington,  thirty-nine  va- 
rieties of  pears  and  apples;  among  the  former  were  the  King  of 
Wurtemburg,  (or  Capiaumont,)  Napoleon,  Harvard, Williams's  Bon 
Chretien,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Hardenpont  de  printemps;  and  among 
the  latter,  the  Maiden's  Blush,  Grand  Sachem,  red  and  green  Sweet- 
ing, Porter,  Ribstone  pippin,  Golden  Russet,  Orange  Sweethig,  Gra- 
venatein,  Hawthomdean,  yellow  Siberian  Crab,  &>c«  &e.  From  Gen. 
Herrick,  Hampden,  fine  Isabella,  and  white  Chasselas  grapes:  also 
thirteen  varieties  of  apples,  viz:  Swaar,  Nonsuch,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Monstrous  pippin,  Wine  apple,  Seek-oo-further,  King's  Pocket,  New-' 
town  pippin,  Kiilam  Hill,  &c«  &c.  From  David  Crowell,  Exeter, 
several  varieties  of  apples,  without  the  sames^    From  Dr<.  ^seph 
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Uuse,  CampdeD,  Huse  seedling  apples.  From  M.  P.  Sawyer,  Port- 
land, presented  by  J.  S.  Say  ward,  Egff  plums,  Isabella  and  white 
Chasselas  graphs.  From  Asa  Gilman,  A.  Walker  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, of  Bangor,  specimens  of  apples,  plums,  &c.  &c. 

Plants: — The  exhibition  of  plants,  mostly  from  private  collections, 
was  yery  splendid  and  vigorous.  Miss  Hutchings  presented  a  fine 
collection  of  healthy  and  rare  plants.  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Rich,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Davidson,  Mrs.  J.  Fiske,  Mrs.  Asa  Sawyer,  Mrs.  John  Hooper,  Mrs. 
S.  £.  Benson,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Reed,  Mrs.  F.  F.  French,  Miss  Holland, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Roberts,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Whitman, 
Mrs.  J.  Barstow,  Mrs.  H.  Little,  Mrs.  Daniel  Stone,  and  several 
other  ladies,  presented  beautiful  specimens — monuments  of  their  skill 
and  perseverance. 

Flowers : — The  collection  of  flowers  was  very  brilliant,  and  im* 
pregnated  the  air  with  their  delicious  odor.  These  were  furnished 
from  the  private  gardens  of  the  city,  and  by  fair  hands,  which  are 
too  numerous  for  us  to  give  the  names  of  the  owners. 

Vegetables: — The  mammoth  productions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom astonii^lied  every  beholder.  These  were  from  the  gardens  of  B. 
C.  Attwood,  at  Glenburn  Cottage;  Samuel  Stetson,  Jesse  Hinks,  and 
Mr.  Copeland,  of  Brewer;  the  cottage  garden  of  F.  Wingate,  Mount 
Hope;  Dr.  Barstow,  John  Hooper,  Amos  M.  Roberts,  Cbeoezer 
French,  Thomas  BeacroA,  J.  Young,  Asa  Davis,  J.  S.  Sayward, 
W.  T.  Pierce,  John  Lowell,  Nathaniel  Jordan,  M.  T.  Burbank, 
Levns  Spooner,  W.  E.  P.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Susan  Thompson,  and  oth- 
ers.    (^Jneehanie  4*  Farmer.) 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — Monthly  meeting,  Nov.  38d. 
At  the  November  meeting,  the  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables, was,  as  usual,  very  interesting,  and  witnessed  by  a  numerous, 
congregation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  members. 

The  committee  on  fruits  awarded  the  premium  for  apples  to  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Fisher. 

The  committee  on  vegetables  decided  in  favor  of  Wm.  Chalmers, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Stott,  for  the  best  Cardoon,  Brussels  sprouts,  and 
the  most  interesting  display  of  vegetables. 

The  plant  and  flower  committee  yielded  the  premium  for  the 
twelve  best  chrysanthemums  to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan. 
The  following  are  the  names: — Superb  orange.  Park's  small  yellow, 
Expanded  light  purple,  Curled  pinK,  Expanded  bale  orange,  brown 

gurple.  Golden  lotus,  Crimson,  superb  rose,  (?)  Tasseled  purple, 
tarry  purple,  and  Copper  quilled,  (?). 

Also  to  Wm.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stott,  for  the  best  dis- 
play of  plants  as  follows: — A  grafted  Epiphyllum  truncktum,  nine 
feet  in  circumference,  and  in  full  bloom.  E.  Ackerm6nn  mijor,  £. 
speci6suro,  Stnpdlto  amb(gua,Ag^ratum  mexickna,  £^ica  v^rnixcoc- 
cinea,  Amaryllt>  vittkt.-^,  Lechenaiilt««  form^a,  Eucdma  frikgrans, 
crimson  tea  rose,  D&phne  oddra,  and  a  variety  of  chrysanthemums. 
An  honorary  premium  of  &ve  dollars  was  awarded  to  Robert  Rel- 
vington,  for  his  show  of  elegant  seedling  chrysanthemums. 

Mr  Alexander  Parker  exhibited  sixteen  varieties  of  chrysanthe- 
munis  in  pots,  and  twenty  varieties  cut;  also, '* Seal's  Invincible" 
dahlia  in  bloom,  and  a  root  of  a  dahlia  which  had  flowered  this  sea- 
son without  planting. 

Several  beautiful  varieties  of  cactus  were  brought  forward  in  bloom, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Chalmers,  Jr.,  gardener  to  George  Pepper,  Esq.— JoAn 
IV.  Burrows,  Recording  Secretary. 
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HorticuUurai  Society  of  Charleston,  S.  C. — The  following  persons 
were  awarded  each  a  siWer  medal,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Society 
in  September  last. 

To  Mrs.  Davis,  for  ranunculus;  to  Mrs.  Cochran,  for  picotees; 
to  Mrs.  Wagner,  for  the  best  cultivated  garden;  to  Mrs.  F.  Rut- 
ledge,  for  the  best  cauliflowers;  to  Col.  Lucas,  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  Camellia  japdnica;  to  the  same  gentfeman,  for 
hyacinths;  to  the  same  for  musk-melons;  to  Mr.  John  Michel,  for  C. 
reticulata;  to  the  same  gentleman,  for  the  finest  specimen  of  a  rose; 
to  the  same,  for  the  finest  variety  of  roses;  to  Dr.  Winthrop,  for  the 
most  beautiful  flowering  exotic:  to  Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  for  the  finest 
collection  of  dahlias;  to  Mr.  M.  D.  Stroble,  for  an  indigenous  shrub;  to 
Mr.  Edward  BarnwelKfor  celery;' to  the  same  gentleman, for  cabbages; 
to  Mr.  James  Bancroft,  for  artichokes;  likewise  for  Guinea  sauashes. 

To  Dr.  £.  Horlbeck,  for  London  leeks;  to  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Win- 
throp, for  sugar  beets;  likewise  for  strawberries;  to  Mr.  J.  Hartman, 
for  Napoleon  potatoes;  to  Mr.  Tobin,  for  white  onions,  raised  in  the 

farden  of  Dr.  North;  to  Mr.  Charles  Bassacker^  for  peaches;  to  Mr. 
(ennr  Stifley,  for  apricots;  to  Mr.  S.  Magwood,  for  pears;  to  Mr. 
F.  Michel,  for  Perrigaud  plums;  likewise  for  Portugal  quinces;  to 
Mr.  William  McKown,  for  apples;  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Purse,  for  imported 
mulberries;  to  Mr.  George  Chisolm,  for  grapes;  to  Mr.  Edward  De 
Cottes,  for  figs;  to  Mr.  Henry  Horlbeck,  for  nectarines. — Joseph  F. 
O^Heaff  Secretary,    {Southern  Jigrieidturist.) 
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Saharday^  Dee.  39<A,  ISSS.-^Exhibited.  Fruits  :^From  J.  M. 
Ires,  Salem,  Carthouse  or  GiJpin,  Wellington,  Michael  Henry  pippin, 
and  Swaar  apples;  the  first  named  a  very  fine  fruit.  From  S.  Walk- 
er, Boston  Nonsuch  apples.  From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Nonsuch, 
Spitzemberg,  Chandler  and  winter  Queen  apples.  From  Geo.  New- 
hall,  Hubbardston,  Boston  Nonsuch,  and  two  kinds  of  apples,  names 
unknown.  From  P.  C.  Brooks,  apples,  the  names  unknown.  From 
J.  Clapp,  S.  Reading,  Nonsuch  apples,  and  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Corses, 
of  Montreal,  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Moore's  sweeting,  Pomme  d' 
Api,  Baldwin,  Gardener,  white  Calville,  Sweeting,  Winesap  and  an- 
other kind  unknown;  also  Easter  buerr^.  Prince's  St.  Germain,  and 
L'  Echasserie  pears;  the  latter  a  fine  winter  fruit. 

Jan,  bth,  1839. — Exhibited,  Fruits: — Fine  baking  pears  from  Geo. 
Brown,  Beverly.  From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Chandler  apples.  From 
J.  Prince,  apples,  the  names  unknown. 

Jan,  12<A. — ExhiHted,  Flowers: — ^A  seedling  camellia  from  W. 
£•  Carter,  Botanic  garden,  Cambridge.  The  flower  appeared  one  of 
considerable  merit.  The  color  was  a  light  rose;  the  foliage  large  and 
glossy,  and  the  habit  vigorous. 

Fruits: — From  B.  V.  French,  Ortley  pippin.  Nonsuch,  Courtpen- 
der plat,  Sweet  and  Sour,  Rhode  Island  greening.  Ferns  pippin, Seek- 
no-funher,  yellow  BeHflower,  and  Black  apples.  From  R.  Manning, 
Catillac  pears,  and  Conway,  Russet  pearmain.  Court  of  Wyck  and 
Titus  pippm  apples.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  white  Calville  apples. 
From  George  Newhall,  Isabella  srapes  in  a  ^e  state  of  preservation. 

Jan,  19tH,^Exhibited,  Fruits:— From  R.  Mannmg,  Pomme 
d'Api  apples.    From  S.  Walker,  Nonsuch  and  Baldwin  apples. 
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Jan.  ^eth.'^ExhMted.  Fruits  z^From  B.  V.  FreDch,^  WelliDff- 
ton,  Pomme  d'Api,  and  Monstrous  pippin  apples.  From  J.  S.  Cab- 
ot, Esq.,  Salerfi,  Lewis,  Coffin's  Virgoulouse,  Wilkinson,  Chaumon- 
tel  and  beurr^  Diel  pears. 

The  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  conamittees  have  submitted  their 
reports  of  the  award  of  premiums  for  lSd8;  but  we  have  no  room 
for  their  insertion  in  this  number. 


Art.  IV.    Faneuil  HaU  Market. 


Rodti  Tuber$f  fye* 


From 


^cu. 


Potatoes: 
r/««m««  SP**"  barrel,  ..|1 
^^**™^"'  I  per  buuhel,  . .  I 

=«'p»«'.{^'bXl:::;? 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  bushe!,  1 
Turnips: 

Common.  J  P*'"*'"^*^'-- 
^^       »  <  per  peck, .... 

French,  per  bushel, 

Rata  Baga^per  buihel, .. . 

Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

^**"^'  5  per  bunch 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  busliel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,  . . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Sliallots,  per  pound, 

Gai'Kc,  per  pound, 


Cabbagu,  Salads,  fyc. 

Cabbages,  per  doien  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Csuliflowei'S,  each, 

BrocoH,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celefy,  per  root: 

Giant  red  and  white,. . . . 

Common, . . .  *. 

Spinach,  per  half  peck, . . . . 
Tomatoes,  per  half  peck, .. . 
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60 
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50 
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60 

6 

75 

76 
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50 
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10 
10 

10 

6 

25 


75 
00 
00 
25 
15 
12i 

20 
10 


From     Tor 
Squatkea  and  Pvmpkin§^  $  cts.  $  eta. 


Squashes: 
Autumnal  Marrow, per  cwt.  1 


Winter  crook-neck, pr  cwt. 
Canada,  per  cwt 
Pumpkins,  each  «. 


Fmiis. 


60 


1  50 

2  00 
12 


Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common,  JP*''^7!l"-2 
'   i  per  bushel,. . 

Baldwins,  per  barrel,.. . .  2 

Sweet  apples,  per  barrel,.  2 

Golden  Pippins,  per  bbL ,  3 

Greenings,  per  barrel, . . .  !2 

Ruiseto,  per  barrel, '2 

Blue  Pearraains,  per  bbl. ,  % 

Pears,  per  dozen: 

Chaumontel 

Burgomaster, 

Beurre  Diel, 

Winter  St.  MK;haeb,. .. . 

Si.  Germain, 

Baking,  per  bushel, r  2 

Grapes,  per  lb: r  .^ 

Malaga 

While  sweet- water,. . . ,. 

Citron  Melons  for  presen'es,. 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Eierberries,  per  bushel, . . . : 

Lemons,  per  doien, . 

Oranges,  per  dosen, 

Pine-npploi,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  ....  2 

'Walinits,  per  bushel, 2 

Cocoanuts,  each, 5 

Almonds,(sweet,)perpound,      ]2| 

Shaddocks,  each, 25 

Filberta,  per  pound, 4 

Castana, 4 

English  walnnta,  per  lb 5^ 
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26 
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20 
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25 
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60 

60 

25 
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2  76 
2  50 
2  79 

25 

50 
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2» 


]2i     25 
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00   2  50 

6^ 
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Remahits. — The  mild  weather  of  the  past  month,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  very  severe  days,  has  been  favorable  to  a  good 
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mpply  of  such  articles  as  are  grown  in  the  immediate  yicinity:  con- 
sequently, there  has  been  the  usual  stock  on  hand,  with  but  slight  al-> 
teration  in  the  prices.  Potatoes  are  amply  abundant  to  meet  all  de- 
mand for  the  present,  without  fearing  enhanced  prices;  no  arrivals, 
aor  shipments  to  notice  since  our  last.  Turnips  are  good,  and  plen- 
tiful. Onions  remain  the  same.  No  radishes  have  yet  come  to  hand, 
but,  before  our  next,  a  good  supply  is  anticipated.  The  stock  of 
cabbages  holds  out  well  and  of  fine  quality.  Cauliflowers  are  rather 
scarce,  and  in  some  demand.  No  brocolis  in  the  market.  The 
first  lettuce  has  been  received  this  week,  and  readily  sold  at  our  quo- 
tations. Spinach  comes  in  of  fine  quality,  but  not  very  abun- 
dantly. 

Of  squashes,  the  stock,  of  all  kinds,  has  become  more  reduced, 
and  an  advance  has  been  made  upon  the  prices;  prime  autumnal 
marrow  sell  quickly  at  two  dollars;  good  Canadas  the  same,  and 
common  at  one  dollar  and  a  half.  A  small  lot  of  West  Indies 
have  arrived  since  our  last.    Pumpkins  are  about  gone. 

In  fruit,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  market  remains  in  the 
same  state  as  at  our  last  report.  Apples  are  in  ffood  demand,  and 
prices  have  improved  accordingly;  a  scarcity  at  ue  south  has  caus- 
ed the  shipment  of  some  small  lots  of  Baldwins.  Apples  keep  ex- 
ceedingly well  this  season.  Some  Golden  pippins  and  Lady  apples 
are  retailing  in  small  quantities.  Fine  pears  are  about  gone;  some 
few  St.  Germains  remain.  Grapes  without  alteration.  Cranberries 
have  taken  a  very  rapid  rise,  and  our  quotations  are  fully  sustained; 
the  stock  is  beeoming  veiy  limited.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  the 
same.  Chestnuts  have  advanced  a  little,  probably  from  the  lateness 
of  the  season;  the  quality  of  the  past  year's  crop  has  not  been  equall- 
ed for  some  years.  Good  walnuts  are  very  scarce  and  in  demand. — 
Tours,  M.  T.,  Bostofiy  January  26<A,  1839. 
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Tbs  same  remarks  which  we  ffave  under  the  head  of  January  are, 
in  part,  applicable  to  this  montn  also.  Not  any  thing  can  be  done 
out,  thts  month,  and  the  green-house,  hot-house,  frames,  hot-beds,  &c. 
will  be  all  that  will  require  attention;  as  the  season  progresses,  every 
department  will  need  mcreased  care  and  attention. 

FR17IT    DEPARTMENT. 

The  whole  operations  in  the  department  are  confined  wholly  to 
in-door  cultivation;  grape-vines  in  ffreen-houses,  if  not  fully  pruned, 
should  now  have  the  work  completed:  vines,  in  pots,  should  be 
brought  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  if  desirable  to  get  them  for- 
ward early. 

Strawberries,  inpots,  may  be  now  successfully  brought  forward  in 
frames,  or  on  the  upper  shelves  of  hot-houses. 

Feaeh  and  other  treeSy  in  pots,  may  be  also  hurried  forward,  by 
placing  them  in  the  green-house. 
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Scions,  for  grafting,  may  be  cut  this  monthi  aad  pat  away  in  aaniit 
in  a  cellar,  antil  wanted  for  use. 

FLOWKB  DEPARTMBNT. 

Camellias  continae  to  require  a  good  portion  of  air  and  water.  If 
the  plants  have  not  been  washed  atid  cleaned  of  insects,  let  it  be  done 
as  speedihr  as  possible.  Repotting  may  commence  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  is  fairly  over.    Seeds  may  to  sown  now. 

AmarylUs  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  flower- 
ing. 

Verbenas,  of  all  sorts,  should  now  have  little  more  water.  '  The 
Tweediec^aa  should  be  repotted,  and  recede  a  siore  liberal  supply 
than  the  others.    Train  all  of  them  to  neaC  trelliaas  nade  in  any  »&>' 
ciful  shape. 

Dahlias,  If  early  blooms  are  wanted,  the  roots  may  now  be 
brought  into  the  warmest  part  of  the  house  and  potted;  as  soon  as 
they  iAkow  their  shoots,  divine  them,  or  nropagate  by  cuttings.  Sow 
the  seeds  now,  so  that  the  plants  may  nower  strong. 

LechenauUia  formosa.  Water  this  plant  with  care,  as  it  sufFeni 
from  a  saperabundance  of  moisture. 

Hyacinths,  in  pots,  should  receive  a  good  supply  of  water,  when  in 
bloom. 

Oxalises  done  flowering  should  be  very  slightly  watered. 

Gladiolus  natalensis  may  now  be  potted  for  flowering  early. 

Roses,  eamaiions,  &c.  in  A*ames,  should  be  looked  afler  carefully; 
take  off  the  sashes  every  fine  day. 

Seeds  of  some  annuals  may  be  now  sown  in  a  hot-bed  if  one  is  ban- 

Geraniums,  in  small  pots,  should  now  be  shifted  into  the  next  size, 
(No.  S.) 

Trevirana  coednea.  The  little  imbricated  roots^of  this  pretty 
plant  should  now  be  repotted  in  No.  1  pots. 

Treepaonies,  in  pots,  should  now  be  brought  forward  in  the  green- 
house or  parlor. 

Erica  seeds  may  now  be  sown,  and  cuttings  put  in. 

V£6KTABLS  DBPARTMEITT. 

Hoi-beds,  for  early  planting,  should  be  made  this  month.  Lettuce, 
radishes,  &c.  may  be  planted,  and  other  work  commenced. 

Bhubarb  roots  may  be  forced  in  pots  in  the  green-house  or  the 
frame. 

•Asparagus  roots  may  be  also  forced  in  hot-beds  or  frames. 

Tomato  and  egg  plant  seeds  should  now  be  sown,  to  produce  a 
very  early  crop. 

Cucumbers  sowed  last  month  will  be  ready  for  hilling  out  into  new 
beds.  Keep  up  a  good  heat  by  the  aid  of  linings,  if  the  weather 
should  be  very  severe. 

Cauliflower  seeds  may  be  sown  for  a  very  early  crop. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Miice  of  a  paper  o/Capt.  S.  E»  Cook,  R..N.,  an 
the  genus  Flnus  and  A^bies.  From  the  ^nnaU  of  Natural 
History.  Conducted  by  Jardine,  Hooker  &  Taylor.  Nov. 
1838.  No.  IX.  &c.     By  J.  L.  R. 

Capt.  Cook,  in  communication  before  the  section  of  zoolo- 
gy and  botany,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  has 
given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  most  curious  and  valua- 
ble sorts  of  pine,  whether  considered  as  objects  of  botanical 
interest,  or  as  materials  for  timber.  Capt.  Cook  supposes  that 
seventy  species  may  be  found  in  the  British  collections,  and 
these  conGned  to  Pmus  and  .^bies;  many  of  these  are  well  de- 
fined, others  of  doubtful  nomenclature.  As  it  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  means  of  an  ordinary  article  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  all  these,  they  are  divided  into  groups,  with 
occasional  remarks  on  the  European  species. 

The  following  are  the  groups. 

1st.  Old  America — that  is,  the  United  States  west  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Canada,  with  Labrador,  and  extending  to  the 
limits  of  vegetation  to  the  north. 

2d.  Species  indigenous  to  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. This  group,  consisting  of  about  fifteen  species,  he  calls 
the  ^^Douglas  Group^^^  after  a  traveller  whose  memory  well 
claims  such  a  compliment. 

3d.  From  the  uplands  of  Mexico. 

4th.  Species  clothing  parts  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

5th.  Those  of  Europe. 
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Were  information  on  the  subject  more  complete,  another 
and  sixth  group  would  be  made  from  those  of  Caucasus  and 
mountains  north  of  Asia. 

Of  the  first  group,  the  number  of  species  is  about  twenty, 
presenting  every  variety  of  form  and  size.  Capt.  C.  suppos- 
es, however,  that  the  limber  of  this  group  is  only  second-rate 
quality,  attributing  its  faults  to  a  too  rapid  and  shehered  growth. 

Flnus  and  Allies . — From  the  second,  or  Douglas  group, 
much  may  be  anticipated  to  the  timber  yard  and  woodland. 
According  to  accounts  transmitted  to  Dr.  Lindley,  the  .^bies 
Dougl4su,  appears  to  possess  the  qualities  of  larch,  durability, 
quick  growth  and  utility  when  young,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  an  evergreen.     It  is  teadily  cultivated  from  cuttings. 

The  Mexican  species  are  few  in  number  and  of  too  recent 
introduction,  to  ascertain  much  respecting  them,  and  probably 
are  to  be  considered  as  tropical  specimens,  rather  than  as  ob- 
jects of  utility.  The  Himalayan  species  are,  as  yet,  few  in 
number,  but  of  great  interest.  Aided  by  the  liberal  scientific 
patronage  of  the  East  India  Company,  valuable  results  may  be 
looked  for  in  this  department  of  dendrology,  '^fl^bies  Webb- 
idna  has  stood  the  winter^  at  Carlton,  though  sufiering  nearer 
London.  It  may,  probably,  succeed  eventually,  while  .iS^bies 
JIforinda,  which  has  stood  uninjured,  deserves  attention.  Both 
species  grow  from  cuttings. 

The  Altaian  silver  fir,  w^bies  Pichta^  Capt.  Cook  thinks, 
might  be  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains, a  most  desirable  tree  to  possess;  while  exertion  should 
be  made,  through  ti)e  Russian  government,  to  introduce  it  by 
importation  of  seed  in  cones. 

The  last  group,  and  to  which  Capt.  Cook  gives  the  most 
importance  and  value,  is  the  European.  The  reason  of  this, 
he  asserts,  is  owing  to  the  most  exposed  and  northern  habitat 
in  which  these  species  grow;  being  found  in  difierent  lati* 
tudes,  indeed,  but  in  the  same  temperature,  whether  as  grow- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  or  else  on  the  mountain  declivities.  First, 
he  computes  P.  sylvestris,  for  its  hardiness  and  good  timber 
qualities,  as  the  head  of  the  scale.  Two  species  only  grow  at 
a  higher  elevation,  P.  Cimbra  and  P»  uncinkta.  The  former 
grows  above  all  other  forests.  A  few  are  remaining  on  the 
Montanuet  Chamouny.  It  also  thrives  in  the  coldest  parts  of 
Siberia.     Timber  superior  to  that  of  the  svlvestris. 

Jr.  uncmkta  forms  a  complete  zone  in  the  high  Pyrenees, 
where  it  is  placed  above  the  P.  sylvestris. 

P.  sylvestris  is  found  from  Norway  to  the  south  of  Spain: 
supplies  Madrid  with  building  materials. 
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Next  in  raok  are  P.  Laricio,  and  P.  hisp&nica.  P,  La- 
ricio  seems  confined  to  the  central  parts  of  the  island  of  Corsi- 
ca^  in  latitude  43"^,  at  a  moderately  high  elevation.  P.  his- 
p&nica ran^^es  from  Sierra  de  Segura,  in  latitude  39^,  to  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  latitude  43"",  generally  at  an  elevation 
of  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet.  Erroneously  repre- 
sented as  found  in  France. 

P.  Pinaster  and  Pinea,  or  stone  pine,  are  next  on  the  list. 
P.  Pin&ster  occupies  a  regular  zone  below  P.  sylv6stris,  in 
the  central  range  of  Guadarrama. 

The  most  northern  limit  of  P.  Pinea  is  on  the  plains  and 
uplands  of  Old  Castile.  Although  so  northern,  yet  the  timber 
is  notoriously  poor.  Capt.  Cook  accounts  for  this  fact  on  the 
ground,  that,  although  thus  found  at  the  north,  it  in  reality  is 
fetter  suited,  in  a  spontaneous  growth,  to  the  sandy  wastes  of 
Andalusia,  in  the  Terra  Carliente  of  Spain,  in  company  with 
the  palm  and  the  cactus. 

F,  halep6nsis,  and  its  three  varieties,  come  next.  These 
varieties  are,  first,  thai  with  large  red  cones,  common  in  Spain, 
and  the  hardier;  the  second  has  small  cones,  and  was  found  on 
the  Riviere  of  Genoa;  the  third  is  P.  Briltia  of  Prof.  Tenore, 
of  which  a  specimen  exists  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Naples. 
Too  tender  for  the  growth  of  London. 

Capt.  Cook  considers  the  species  P.  tartirica  or  Pallas- 
tana,  and  the  austriaca,  as  very  nearly  allied.  The  locality  of 
the  former  is  the  Crimea.  The  austriaca  has  been  introduc- 
ed recently  by  Mr.  Lamson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  promises  to  be 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  arboretum  of  Britain. 

Of  the  Larix  (Larch,)  immense  forests  exist  in  the  Pied- 
montese  Alps,  around  Mount  Rosa  and  Mount  Blanc,  and  in 
ascending  the  Great  St.  Bernard  may  be  seen  overtopping 
every  other  object. 

Of  t/^bies,  the  first  in  hardiness  is  •S,  exc^lsa,  or  common 
spruce,  ranging  from  Lapland  to  Savoy.  •S,  pectiukta,  or  sil- 
ver fir,  is  unquestionably  less  hardy  tlian  A.  excelsa.  Exten- 
sive forests  of  it  exist  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  variety  may  be 
found  in  Greece. 

Capt.  Cook  takes  up  the  theory,  that  immense  tracts  of 
poor  and  wild  land  may  be  successfully  employed  in  arboricul- 
ture. ^^  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the  Grampian 
mountains  might,  at  a  cost  comparatively  trifling,  enable  us  to 
provide  for  our  own  wants,  and  even  to  export  timber. 

^^The  last  Duke  of  Athol  calculated  that  the  possessor  of  his 
woodlands,  on  the  Tay,  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  as  rich,  or 
richer,  than  any  individual  in  Britain!     What  are  these  wood- 
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lands?  They  consist  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  larch,  planted, 
in  great  part,  upon  barren  moor-land,  the  aggregate  value  of 
which  was  a  very  few  hundred  pounds  per  annum!  By  de- 
voting one  hundred  thousand  acres,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
the  larger  highland  estates,  to  a  similar  purpose,  we  should,  in 
seventy  to  seventy-five  years,  proceeding  on  the  calculation  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  that,  in  the  same  period,  his  forests  would 
be  worth  five  to  six  millions  sterling,  be  possessed  of  national 
capital,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  to  sixty  millions  in  timber  alone. 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  this  immense  result  cannot  be 
obtained,  or  even  the  entire  foundation  laid  in  a  moment,  but 
must  be  attained  by  steady  and  systematic  perseverance." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Capt.  Cook,  that  P.  Cimhra^  which, 
though  superior  to  any  other  species,  is  of  extremely  slow 
growth,  might  be  improved  by  grafting  on  the  P.  sylv6siris, 
after  the  Tchoudy  mode.  The  spruce  should  receive  a  proper 
attention,  being  so  well  adapted  to  a  damp  soil.  The  silver 
fir,  of  a  rapid  growth,  and  resisting  wind,  would  be  worthy  of 
trial  in  proper  soils.  An  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  specimen, 
not  occupying  a  space  of  more  than  forty  feet  in  diameter,  be- 
ing valued  at  one  hundred  guineas  for  its  timber,  in  a  season  of 
scarcity  for  that  article.  The  larch  cannot  be  grown  to  much 
profit  on  cold  wet  lands.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  with  a  little 
care,  at  first  may  be  grown  in  any  part  of  the  south  of  England, 
being  raised  easily  from  cuttings,  and  doing  well  by  grafting. 

Larch  may  be  considered  an  improver  of  the  soil.  Planted 
on  wet  land  for  this  purpose,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years  they 
may  be  thinned,  and,  as  they  fail,  removed.  To  this  end, 
they  should  be  planted  in  masses,  unmixed  with  other  sorts, 
and  considered  as  fructifiers  or  ameliators  of  the  land;  a  few  of 
the  trees  suffered  to  remain,  to  defray  the  expense  and  loss  of 
time.  In  this  manner,  extensive  and  valuable  pasturages  may 
be  secured.  J.  L.  11. 


Art.  II.  Some  J^otict  of  the  collection  of  Plants  of  Dr. 
Wood^  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Pennsylvania 
University.     By  Dr.  G.  Watson,  Philadelphia. 

I't  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  the  progress  of  our  horticultural  pursuits  in  Philadelphia. 
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I  therefore  shall  commence  by  giving  you  some  account  of  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Wood,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  University.  He  has  erected  a  stove  and  green- 
house, thirty-five  feet  in  length,  twenty  feet  high,  and  twenty 
feet  wide,  for  medical  plants,  as  well  as  those  ornamental,  to  ex- 
hibit for  the  benefit  of  his  class,  combining  utility  with  pleasure. 
His  collection  of  medical  tropical  plants  is  limited  as  yet,  but 
will  soon  be  full,  as  he  has  ordered  from  Europe  all  that  can  be 
obtained.  Connected  with  the  above,  is  a  large  garden,  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  filled  with  the  native  medical  plants  and  shrubs,  as 
^vell  as  those  highly  ornamental.  .In  the  middle  there  is  a 
fish  pond,  surrounded  with  a  suitable  soil,  containing  many 
of  the  orchidea,  Sarrac^nta,  Mlumbium^  Aymphae^a,  &c. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  stove  plants,  which  are  in 
fine  condition  and  large  specimens,  viz:  Jitropha  Mdnikot^ 
J.  Curcasy  Tamarindus  indica,  Ipoms^'a  JdZapt,  Laurus 
C&ssia,  L.  cinnamdmum,  Coffia  ar&bica,  Jlrica  C&techuy 
Phce^ix  cfactylifera,  84ccharuni  officin^rum.  Piper  medium, 
Jl/yrtus  &cris,  M,  Pimintay  Eug^nta  caryophil^ta,  Psidium 
pyriferum,  .Sscl^pia^  gig4ntea,  Mangifera  indica,  Jambdsa 
vulgiiris,  Qir&ssia  amkra,  Q.  exc61sa,  Cycas  revoliita,  Coc61lo- 
ba  uvifera,  Astraps^a  Wallichu,  Bixa  orell^na,  Caesalpinta 
cucall&ta,  Melaleuca  Cajuputa,  MeI4stoma  heterom&lla,  Dra- 
cae^  termin&lis,  D.  f6rrea,  Swiet^nta  Mahagoni^  Alstdnta 
macrophylla,  Strelitzta  regina,  Plumbkgo  cap6nsis,  Termi- 
n^lia  Btnzoln^  T.  angustifdlia,  Crinum  amibile,  l>61ichos 
pnlriens,  fFibiscus  populnoides,  Ticoma  capensis,  Calkthea 
zebrina,  Poins^ttia  pulcherrima,  .^loe  perfoli^ta,  A,  arbdrea, 
Jt,  sapon^ria,  A.  spir&ta,  A»  soccotrina,  A,  vulgSiris,  Zingi- 
ber officinale,  JPlcus  el&stica.  Vanilla  arom&tica;  besides  a 
great  many  of  the  finest  cerquses,  opuntias,  cactuses,  maryl- 
lises,  &c. 

In  the  green-house,  Laurus  Camphoray  a  fine  specimen, 
L.  nobilis,  O'lea  europs^a,  Ph6rmium  tenax,  Thia  viridis, 
T.  Bohia^  Pistkcia  lentiscus,  P.  Terebinthus,  Schlnus 
n)61Ie,  Illicium  aniskturo,  I.  florid'knum,  JPicus  c4rica,  iScilla 
maritima,  Lechenadltta  formdsa,  Ro611a  ciliiita,  Rlhes  specid- 
sum,  in  flower,  Magn61ta  fusciita,  a  fine  selection  of  roses,  pel- 
argoniums, azaleas,  ericas,  lemons,  oranges,  passifloras,  &c. 
Many  of  the  oranges  and  lemons  are  fine  specimens,  having 
been  purchased  at  the  late  Henry  Pratt's  sale,  Lemon  Hill. 
The  collection,  in  its  imperfect  state,  does  the  Doctor  the 
greatest  credit,  for  his  fine  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  his  gar- 
den and  bouses.     It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  love  of  plants  on 
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the  increase  in  this  fine  city,  and  the  good  effects  it  will  ba^e 
on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  When  time  permits, 
you  will  bear  from  me  again,  enuraernting  some  of  the  other 
fine  establishments  recently  erected  here. 

Yours,  sincerely,  G.  Watson. 

Philadelphia^  Jan.  18S9. 


Art.  III.  JVo/tcM  of  Culinary  Vegetables^  nexo  or  recently 
introduced^  worthy  of  general  cultivation  in  Private  Gar^ 
den$^  or  for  the  Market.     By  the  Editor. 

In  again  presenting  to  our  readers  our  remarks  on  new  veg- 
etables, we  feel  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  our  notices, 
which  have  appeared  in  our  two  last  volumes,  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  to  greater  notice  and  cultivation,  many 
of  the  new  productions  which  we  have  noticed  and  described. 
We  shall  continue  to  add  all  the  information  which  can  be  gath- 
ered upon  this  subject,  and  shall  not  let  any  new  variety,  worthy 
of  notice,  escape  our  attention. 

Among  those  kinds,  which  have  been  more  particularly 
mentioned  in  our  articles,  and  which  have  now  become  exten- 
sively known,  and  much  cultivated,  are  Bailey's  red  and  white 
giant  celery,  the  forty-fold  potato,  the  early  Vanack  cabbage, 
and  the  Soissons  bean.  Each  of  these  varieties  have  been 
much  sought  after,  and  they  have  proved  fully  equal  to  what 
they  were  recommended.  Many  of  the  other  sorts  which 
were  noticed  are  now  under  trial,  and  their  good  qualities  will 
soon  be  ascertained.  New  vegetables  do  not  find  their  way 
into  cultivation  with  the  rapidity  of  new  fruits  or  flowers,  es- 
pecially among  that  portion  of  the  community  who  would  be 
the  most  benefited  by  their  growth;  the  prejudices  of  market 
gardeners  and  farmers  against  new  articles,  as  well  as  new  ex- 
periments, are  almost  fatal  to  their  introduction.  Unless  the 
merit  of  a  new  variety  is  so  very  great  as  to  partake  of  the 
marvellous,  it  is  a  long  period  before  it  becomes  generally  cul- 
tivated. The  information,  however,  which  is  now  diffused 
through  the  great  number  of  farming  periodicals  is,  luckily, 
dissipating  such  prejudices,  and  the  more  enlightened  of  our 
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agriculturists  have  become  somewhat  convinced,  that  there  may 
be  great  improFements  made  in  the  varieties  usually  cuhivat- 
ed,  as  well  as  superior  kinds  introduced,  which  may  take  the 
place  of  those  we  now  value. 

The  past  year  there  has  not  been  so  many  new  varieties 
brought  into  notice,  as  heretofore.  In  the  kitchen  garden  de- 
partment there  have  been  one  or  two  introductions  of  some  mer- 
it. To  the  farm  there  has  been  one  addition  of  great  importance 
ID  the  Rohan  potato;  indeed  we  may,  with  truth,  say,  one  of  the 
most  important  acquisitions  ever  made  to  our  husbandry.  The 
past  year  was  not  propitious  to  the  gardener  or  farmer  in  our 
vicinity;  the  unprecedented  drought,  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember, cut  short  the  crop  of  most  vegetables*  Potatoes  suf- 
fered severely,  and  the  only  crop  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  good  and  large,  was  the  squash.  Corn  suffered  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  products. 

In  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  some  new  vegetables  have 
been  introduced,  which  have  attracted  considerable  attention; 
these  we  shall  briefly  notice  at  this  time,  leaving  a  more  extend- 
ed account  of  them  to  a  future  period,  when  we  may  do  so 
from  our  personal  observation. 

The  Cuba  tomato^  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowell,  the  seeds  of 
which  he  procured  in  Cuba,  during  a  residence  there  through 
the  winter  of  1837,  was  exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  noticed  by  us  in  our  reports  (Vol. 
W.  p.  390.)  Mr.  Lowell  stated  in  a  note,  that  it  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  Spaniards  to  any  other  variety.  The  fruit  is  rath- 
er smaller  than  the  common  tomato,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  of 
a  deep  red  color,  not  quite  so  bright  as  the  former.  It  is  fine 
for  preserves.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  full  eight  days 
earlier  than  the  common  kind.  Mr.  Lowell's  recommenda- 
tion is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  goodness. 

The  Imperial  fVatermelon^  a  new  variety,  was  raised  the 
past  summer,  by  T.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Hyde  Park,  New  York, 
which,  for  richness  of  flavor,  firmness  of  the  flesh,  thinness  of 
the  skin,  productivenes,  and  every  other  good  quality,  surpass- 
es any  thing  we  have  ever  tasted.  We  do  not  know  the 
source  from  whence  the  seed  was  procured;  but  it  is  sufficient- 
ly early  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  our  climate,  and  it  must  be- 
come very  extensively  cultivated.  The  seed  cannot,  proba- 
bly, be  procured  in  any  quantity,  as  only  a  few  melons  were 
raised;  we  shall,  after  the  trial  of  another  season,  notice  it 
again. 

The  Cedo  Mtlli  pea,  introduced  for  the  first  time  last  year, 
has  promised  to  be  a  fine  and  very  early  variety,  and  one  which 
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we  recommended  to  the  notice  of  all  gardeners.  Il  is  dwarf^ 
early,  and  prolific.  We  would  not  have  gardeners,  as  well  as 
farmers,  forget  to  cultivate,  and  extensively  too,  Groom's  su- 
perb dwarf  blue  pea,  which  we  have  heretofore  recommend- 
ed. 

The  Rohan  potato. — This  remarkable  variety  of  the  potato 
will  be  very  generally  cultivated  the  coming  season.  The  ex- 
traordinary produce  in  almost  every  single  experiment  which 
has  been  made  in  their  growth,  notwithstanding  the  past  unpre- 
cedented dry  season,  has  convinced  even  those  who  have  little 
faith  in  new  varieties  of  vegetables,  that  it  is  a  most  prolific, 
and,  consequently,  a  valuable  article.  Only  a  very  limited 
supply  for  planting  could  be  obtained  last  spring,  and  four  or 
five  pounds  was  the  most  that  could  be  easily  procured  by  a 
single  individual:  but  the  increase  has  been  so^  enormous,  that, 
from  this  small  amount  of  seed,  a  sufficiency  has  been  raised 
to  plant  an  acre  or  more. 

After  what  we  have  said  in  our  previous  nismbers,  and  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  article,  (p.  51,)  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  occupy  the  time  of  our  readers  with  a 
repetition  of  the  same,  but  simply  remark,  in  addition,  that  there 
remains  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  article  which 
has  been  introduced  to  our  husbandry  for  many  years. 

We  have  given  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  variety  in 
our  IV.,  p.  149.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Prince  Ro- 
han, of  Geneva,  who  was  the  first  to  disseminate  it. 

An  opinion  has  gained  ground,  that  the  Rohan  potato  is 
very  inferior  to  our  common  kinds:  this,  however,  is  a  great 
error.  We  have  previously  given  Judge  Buel's  opinion  of  its 
quality,  and  we  can  confirm  what  he  has  stated.  When  the 
potatoes  are  grown  to  their  proper  size,  which  is  two  or  three 
pounds  each,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  same  care  in 
cultivation,  they  will  be  found  equal  to  any  other  variety.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  may  notice  that  a  late  London  paper  states, 
that  a  *'new  and  extremely  prolific  variety,  of  German  origin," 
was  introduced  last  spring,  and  cultivated  for  the  metropolitan 
market.  Of  its  enormous  produce  there  is  no  doubt;  we  late- 
ly stated,  (p.  35,)  that  twelve  hundred  bushels  might  be  rais- 
ed on  an  acre;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  may 
be  made  to  exceed  this! 

A  paragraph  has  just  met  our  eye  in  the  London  Gariener^s 
Gazette^  stating  that  a  new  variety,  called  the  mangel  wurtzel 
potato,  was  introduced  last  spring,  and  that  a  gentleman  of 
Waterford  procured  four  of  the  tubers.  These  were  cut  into 
thirty-six  sets,  and  planted  on  good  land,  with  the  usual  quan- 
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tity  of  farm-yard  manure,  in  drills  three  feet  apart  and  twelve 
inches  between  the  sets,  the  whole  occupymg  just  twelve 
square-  yards.  When  dug,  the  produce  was  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds,  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  tons  to  the  acre, 
or  thirteen  hundred  bushels.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  the  mangel  wurtzel  potato,  so  ealkd^  is  the  Rohan 
which  has  acquired  the  former  name  in  England,  from  its  great 
size.  We  again  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  every  farmer  or 
gardener. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  notice  some  other  new  vegeta- 
bles. 


Art.   IV.     Description  of  four  new    Verbenas. 
By  R.  Bui  ST,  Philadelphia. 

I  BEG  to  hand  you,  according  to  promise,  a  brief  description 
of  the  new  verbenas  raised  from  seeds,  which  I  received  from 
South  America,  last  April.  The  seeds  were  brought  by  Mr. 
Eyre,  of  this  city,  as  being  something  entirely  new,  who  very 
kindly  presented  them  tome;  and,  although  he  then  described 
a  white  sweet-scented  verbena,  I  did- not  anticipate  that  I 
should  grow  such  a  one  from  the  seeds;  not  doubting  that  such 
a  plant  existed,  but  fearful  that  we  should  not  have  the  chance 
to  grow  it.  It  is,  however,  an  astonishing  fact,  that,  from  the 
few  seeds  presented  to  me,  four  new  varieties  should  have 
been  grown;  in  fact,  three  of  them  are  distinct  species. 

Ferbdna  Eyredaa. — Bright  pink;  flowers  in  corymbs  as 
large  as  V.  Tweediedna,  and  iis  also  very  profuse;  is  of  a  very 
strong  upright  growth,  forming  a  superb  bush,  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  well  clothed  with  foliage.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
lanceolate,  if  grown  on  strong  ground;  but  if  on  poor  soil,  they 
are  cordate,  acuminate,  and  evenly  dentate.  It  is  a  most  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  species,  and  makes  an  excellent  contrast 
with  the  procumbent  sorts. 

Ferb^na  41ba. — ^White,  flowers  in  spikes,  frequently  three 
to  four  inches  long,  and  in  the  evening  has  the  delightful  odor 
of  the  jessamine;  so  much  so,  that  it  can  be  perceived  at  sev- 
eral yards  distance.     The  plant  has  a  half  procumbent  habit, 
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of  stiff  growth;  the  leaves  are  thickly  covered  with  a  silvery 
pubescence,  aod  are  ovate,  lanceolate,  and  obtusely  dentate, 
when  I  first  saw  the  plant  in  bloom,  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  would  be  the  type  of  a  new  feature  in  this  lovely 
tribe,  and  this  impression  is  now  strengthened,  as  it  is  a  varie- 
ty that  seeds  tolerably  free,  and  is  therefore  excellent  for  hy- 
bridizing the  other  varieties  upon. 

Ferb^na  intermedia. — Flowers  rosy  crimson,  with  a  lilac 
edge,  and  is  much  of  the  habit  of  V.  Tweediedna,  and  equally 
as  profuse  of  blossoms;  it  flowers  in  depressed  corymbs.  I 
have  called  this  intermedia,  as  it  appears,  both  in  flowers  and 
habit,  to  be  between  Arrantdna  and  Melindres  [chamsedrifdlia,] 
and  is  a  procumbent  variety. 

Ferb^na  Tweediedna  grandifl6ra. — This  is  a  distinct  varie- 

?from  Tweediedna,  and  perhaps  may  yet  become  a  species, 
he  plant  is  of  a  stronger  growth,  with  larger  and  more  dense 
foliage.  The  flowers  are  also  larger  and  equally  as  bright,  and 
is,  in  every  respect,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  a  superior  plant, 
and  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  this  lovely  group  of 
perpetual  blooming  plants. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  whole  of  this  family 
will  be  fragrant;  and  I  fondly  anticipate  that  this  country  will 
even  rival  England  in  its  cultivation. 

All  the  verbenas  delight  in  a  dry,  rich  soil,  and  rather  an  el- 
evated situation;  severe  watering  and  heavy  rains  make  them 
meagre,  yellow  and  sickly. 

Yours,  respectfully,  R.  Buist. 

Philadelphia,  Jan,  17,  1839. 


Art.  V.     Some  Remarks  upon  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
Strelitzia  regina.    By  M.  B.  Bateham,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Strelitzia  regina,  when  blooming  in  perfection,  is  a 
most  magnificent  plant,  and,  considering  its  easy  management 
and  great  beauty,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  attention  is  be- 
stowed on  its  cultivation.  On  visiting,  a  short  time  since,  the 
principal  exotic  collections  in  the  vicinities  of  Boston,  New 
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York  and  Pbiladelphia,  I  found  but  a  very  few  specimens  of 
this  plant,  and  those  were  mostly  small  or  sickly  in  appear- 
ance. This  led  me  to  infer,  that  our  florists  either  never  saw 
this  noble  plant  in  its  full  beaut)r,  or  else,  as  is  often  the  case, 
they  have  been  misled  by  great  names,  or  false  theories,  and 
adopted  a  system  of  cultivation  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Sweet,  in  the  Botanical  CuUivatoVy  says  the  Strelitzta 
<^Is  agrand  genus  belonging  to  the  ./(fus^ces."  A  light  sandy 
loam  is  the  best  soil  i'or  the  species.  Loudon,  IVIcIntosh, 
and  others,  whose  writings  I  have  examined,  all  concur  in 
recommending  a  light  sandy  soil.  And  it  might  appear  like 
presumption  in  me  to  question  their  authority ;  but,  as  far  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  I  have  never  seen  a  thriving  plant, 
of  this  species,  growing  in  such  soil. 

The  largest  and  most  thrifty  specimen  of  Strelitzta  regina 
which  I  have  ever  seen,  is  one  belonging  to  Mrs.  J.  Strong, 
of  this  city,  now  kept  in  the  parlor  of  Mrs.  H.  Ely,  and,  at 
this  time,  in  full  bloom.  This  plant  has  grown  several  years 
in  a  rather  heavy ^  richy  black  loam^  kept  pretty  moist,  and 
treated,  generally,  like  a  Cdlla,  which  it  somewhat  resembles 
in  its  habit  and  growth.  It  has  now  sixteen  or  eighteen  large, 
thrifty  leaves,  about  three  feet  high,  and  three  strong  flower 
stems,  with  their  crowned  heads  of  flowers  towering  above  the 
whole.  Each  stem  has  three  or  four  large  flowers,  which  open 
successively  from  a  curious  spaiha  calyx,  and  stand  up  like  a 
crest  of  gold.  The  petals  are  of  a  rich,  orange  yellow,  and 
inside  of  them  are  three  broad  stamens  of  the  deepest  purple. 
A  drop  of  pure  nectar  distils  from  each  flower,  and  stands, 
like  a  brilliant  gem,  on  the  outside.  The  whole  combining  to 
form  a  unique  and  gorgeous  spectacle,  justly  admired  by  every 
beholder. 

This  plant  was  brought  to  this  city  about  three  years  ago, 
and  has  flowered  here  three  times.  Its  usual  time  of  flower- 
ing is  in  March  and  April,  but  in  the  fine  warm  parlor,  and 
under  the  excellent  care  of  Mrs.  Ely,  it  commenced  blooming 
this  year  in  January.  It  remains  in  flower  more  than  a 
month. 

Mrs.  Ely's  rooms  are  ornamented  with  a  choice  collection  of 
green-house  plants,  which  always  appear  in  a  fine  healthy  con- 
dition, and  impart  a  pleasing  air  of  refinement  and  elegance  to 
her  splendid  mansion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  afford  its 
inmates  constant  and  innocent  enjoyment. 

M.  B.  Bateham. 

Rochester  Seed  StorCy  Feb.  Sthj  1829. 
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The  above  excellent  paper,  upon  the  treatment  of  the  Stre* 
litzia,  will  add  another  to  the  many  instances  where  plants  have 
been  grown  to  great  perfection,  by  an  entirely  different  mode 
of  management  than  that  laid  down  by  even  the  most  experi- 
enced cultivators;  and  shows  that,  however  so  much  depend* 
ance  may  be  placed  upon  the  opinions  of  such  practical  men 
as  Mr.  Sweet,  Mcintosh,  and  others,  there  may  be  far  better 
methods  of  treating  plants  than  those  which  their  experience 
has  confirmed  or  suggested.  Cultivators  of  plants  are  too  apt 
to  be  led  on  by  those  systems  of  management,  which  are  laid 
down  in  all  works  on  gardening,  fearing,  after  a  long  adherence 
to  any  mode  of  cultivation,  to  depart  from  the  usual  track, 
from  the  impression  that  they  may  be  led  into  gross  errors. 
Accident  has,  in  many  cases,  revealed  the  fallacy  of  long  es- 
tablished systems;  and  repeated  experiments,  guided  by  natu- 
ral principles,  will  continue  to  make  known  new,  and  greatly 
improved,  modes  of  cultivation. 

The  Strelitzia  is  a  most  gorgeous  plant,  and  is,  by  no 
means,  so  well  known  or  properly  appreciated  as  it  should  be. 
Its  management  is  simple,  and  adapted  to  the  green-house  or 
parlor;  particularly  to  the  latter  situation,  where  it  forms,  with 
its  resplendent  orange-colored  flowers  and  sameness  of  habit, 
a  befitting  counterpart  to  the  broad  and  snow-hued  blossoms 
of  the  C41la  ethi6pica. 

We  can  bear  witness  to  the  stunted  appearance  of  the  speci- 
mens which  exist  in  our  vicinity;  and  we  hope  that  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  plants  will  profit  by  Mr.  Bateham's  remarks,  and 
resuscitate  them  from  their  languishing  condition  to  a  healthy 
state,  and  render  them,  what  they  certainly  should  be,  objects 
•worthy  of  a  situation  in  the  richest  collection  of  plants. — Ed. 


Art.  VI.     On  the  Growth  and  Treatment  of  the  liepenthes 
distillatdria.     By  R.  Buist,  Philadelphia. 

When  you  visited  my  place  in  December,  you  expressed 
your  astonishment  at  the  rapid  growth  the  plant  of  the  JV*e- 
p^nthes  distillatdria  had  made,  under  my  care,  since  the  spring 
of  1837,  when  you  saw  it  before,  and  desired  I  would  give 
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70U  ray  method  of  treatment.  I  have  therefore  sent  you  the 
following  observations,  fearing,  however,  that  as  the  culliva* 
tion  of  it  in  this  country  is  so  simple,  the  information  will  af- 
ford little  interest  to  your  readers.  I  shall  commence  by  giv- 
ing you  the  history  of  my  plant,  from  the  very  day  the  seed 
was  sown. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say,  what  may  appear  singular,  that, 
although  I  made  repeated  sowings  of  the  seed,  previous  to. my 
raising  the  plant  I  now  have,  and  several  subsequently,  I  nev- 
er got  but  the  single  solitary  seed  to  vegetate,  from  which  the 
present  plant  was  grown. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  ]830,  I  sowed  the  seed  in  a  pot  of 
soil,  composed  of  half  peat  and  half  cut  moss  or  sphagnum, 
finely  mixed  together,  and  covered  the  pot  with  a  glass,  and 
gave  4t  occasional  waterings.  In  six  weeks  the  seed  appeared, 
growing  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot,  and  grew  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  after  it  had  formed  one  or  two  pitcher  leaves.  The 
temperature,  where  it  grew,  was  from  60®  to  80**  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  following  winter  I  repotted  the  plant,  and  put  a  large 
bell-glass  over  it,  a  little  tilted  on  one  side,  to  admit  the  air 
freely;  the  pot  was  always  kept  in  a  saucer  of  water,  which 
water  was  very  frequently  changed.  In  June,  1837,  the  plant 
became  too  large  for  the  glass,  and,  for  cheapness,  I  got  a 
case  made,  about  twenty  inches  square,  glazed  on  four  sides, 
having  the  top  open,  on  the  bottom  of  which  was  put  the 
plant  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  as  above  mentioned,  covering 
the  surface  with  sphagnum,  which  is  copiously  watered  every 
few  days. 

The  plant  is  now  upwards  of  five  feet  high,  having  leaves 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  which  is  a  real  old-fashion  shaped  pitcher,  which 
contains  a  quantity  of  water,  seemingly  confined  by  a  lid,  with 
which  the  pitcher  is  surmounted;  this  water  is  not  received  in 
the  pitchers  from  any  external  source,  but  is  conveyed  from 
the  roots,  through  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  depos- 
ited in  the  pitchers,  which  is,  no  doubt,  for  some  wise  pur- 
pose, either  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant,  or,  as  some  writers 
say,  to  refresh  man  in  the  dry  and  arid  countries  of  which  it  is 
a  native.  It  will  thrive  exceedingly  well  in  a  common  hot- 
house, or  even  in  a  well  kept  green-house,  for  I  know  the 
plant  will  stand  4!y^  with  impunity.  All  that  it  requires  is 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  an  annual  dressing  with  soil  and 
fresh  sphagnum;  it  also  delights  in  a  half  shaded  situation;  and 
there  is  no  plant  in  my  collection  that  has  so  many  admirers 
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as  this  wonderful  plant.    Hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands,  have 
called  expressly  to  see  it. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  R.  Bursr. 

Philadelphia^  Jan.  18,  1839. 

The  pitcher  plant,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Buist^  is  proba* 
bly  the  only  one  in  the  country,  and,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  objects  of  the  vegetable  world,  we  shall  probably  be 
excused  for  making  some  additions  to  Mr.  Buist's  remarks  up- 
on its  cultivation.  We  have  already  noticed  it,  (VoL  III^ 
p.  222,)  and  given  the  English  mode  of  treatment. 

The  JVepenthes  distillat6ria  was  first  introduced  into  Brit* 
ain  in  1789,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  lost  to  the  country^ 
About  twenty  years  since,  it  was  again  added  to  British  col- 
lections; the  Messrs.  Spenderds,  of  Liverpool,  succeeded  in 
raising  plants  from  seed  gathered  on  the  Cicar  Mountains,jQ  the 
north-east  of  Bengal. 

The  economy  and  design  of  these  curious  pitcher-like  ap- 
pendages to  the  leaves,  have  been  a  matter  of  much  thought 
and  study  to  botanists,  but  no  satisfactory  reason  has  beei>  as- 
signed, and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are,  like  other  phe- 
nomena in  the  vegetable  world,  intended  for  no  othek*  purpose 
than  to  show  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator* 

The  native  habitat  of  the  ^ATep^nthes  is  in  low  situations, 
where  the  plants  are  often  partially  submerged  in  water.  Lin- 
naeus thought  that  the  pitchers  were  designed  as  reservofrs  of 
water,  to  which  animals  might  repair  in  time  of  drought;  but 
this  cannot  be  their  purpose,  as  they  grow  in  low  and  wet  situ- 
ations. The  water  contained  in  the  pitcher  is  soon  evaporated 
after  the  lid  opens,  but  an  equal  portion  is  secreted  during  the 
night.  The  stem  and  petioles  of  the  plant  contain  an  immense 
number  of  spiral  vessels;  and,  as  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
air  of  such  vessels  contains  about  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of 
oxygen,  and  that,  as  oxygen  is  destructive  to  vegetable  life,  the 
pitchers  are  intended  as  sources  by  which  the  plants  may  dis- 
charge it  through  these  spiral  vessels.  Dr.  Turner  analyz- 
ed the  contents  of  a  large  one,  and  found  it  to  emit^  while  boil- 
ing, an  odor  like  baked  apples,  from  containing  a  trace  of  vege- 
table matter;  and  he  found  it  yielded  minute  crystals  of  su- 
per-oxalate  of  potash,  on  being  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  opened  pitchers  are  invariably  found  to  contain  insects, 
which  has  led  to  the  supposition,  that  the  secreted  liquid  is  for 
the  purpose  of  enticing  insects  into  the  pitchers. 
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Tho  plant,  from  Mr.  Buist's  article,  appears  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion, alihouglt  it  has  been  considered  by  English  gardeners 
to  be  of  exceeding  difficult  growth.  We  saw  it  when  it  was 
but  a  week  or  two  old  from  the 
seed,  and  only  three  or  four 
■ncbes  high;  last  autumn  we  sair 
it  ^ain,  and  it  had  reached  to 
the  top  of  the  stove,  displaying 
an  abundance  of  its  pitcher-like 
appendages;  it  was  only  trained 
to  a  string  which  was  tied  to  the 
top  of  ibfl  house.  That  oar 
readers  may  have  some  idea 
of  this  extraordinary  plant,  we 
have  annexed  a  view  (Jig.  8,) 
of  a  plant  in  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire's collection,  copied 
from  Paxton's  Magazine  of 
Botany.  It  is  taken  from 
an  older,  and  stronger  speci- 
men than  Mr.  Buist's,  and  is 
grown  on  a  trellis,  thus  show- 
ing its  leaves  to  better  advan- 
tage. 

The  flowers  of  the  JVepin- 
thes  do  not  possess  much  beau- 
ty. They  are  produced,  how- 
ever, on  a  strong  plant,  for  a 
saccessioQ  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
months. 

We  hop*  that  Mr.  Buist  will 
succeed  in  increasing  his  stock, 
as  it  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for 
the  hot-house,  and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  gentle- 
man or  amateur  who  has  a  desire 
to  make  his  collection  complete. 
It  is  increased  by  ofisets,  though 
very  slowly.  Mr.  Buist's  plant 
will  sooD  outgrow  its  present 
situation. — Ed. 
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Art.  VIL  Further  Observations  on  the  propagation^  potting^ 
bloomings  and  general  management  of  the  Auricula,  By 
John  Clark. 

In  my  last  communication  in  your  Magazine,  (Vol.  Ill,  p. 
132,)  I  promised,  at  some  future  time,  to  continue  my  re- 
marks, respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  auricula  and  polyan- 
thus. We  had  then  proceeded  as  far  as  the  time  when  the 
plants  were  coming  into  flower,  and  from  that  period  I  shall 
continue  my  observations. 

Where  a  number  of  auriculas  are  grown,  there  will  be  some 
that  open  their  flowers  earlier  than  others;  such  plants  should 
be  removed  from  the  frame  which  is,  or  should  be,  standing  in 
a  south  aspect,  to  some  shady  situation,  and  be  placed  under 
hand-glasses;  they  should  stand  so  as  to  catch  the  sun  an  hour 
or  so  in  the  morning,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  to  be 
shaded  by  some  wall  or  fence;  the  glasses  should  be  raised  on 
bricks,  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  the  plants,  but  should  be 
shut  close  and  covered  warm  at  night.  If  the  early  plants  are 
allowed  the  full  sun,  the  blooms  will  be  off  before  your  gene- 
ral collection  is  in  flower.  By  this  time,  say  the  first  of  April, 
the  sun  shines  with  great  power,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
draw  the  lights  over  your  plants,  and  cover  them  with  a  mat 
in  the  middle  of  the  day;  but  prop  up  the  lights  so  as  to  admit 
air,  and  if  the  weather  is  pleasant  let  the  lights  be  again  remov- 
ed by  three  o'clock,  and  let  the  plants  remain  uncovered  till 
sun -set;  but  be  sure  to  shut  close  and  cover  again  warm  at 
night,  in  case  of  frost. 

Persons  in  possession  of  large  collections  of  these  plants 
provide  a  stage  for  them  during  the  blooming  season;  those 
generally  in  use  contain  several  shelves,  placed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  shelves  in  a  green-house,  the  size,  of  course,  to 
be  according  to  the  number  of  plants  in  the  collection.  I 
generally  had  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  bloom- 
ing plants,  containing  about  one  hundred  varieties;  the  stage  I 
used  was  seven  feet  long,  seven  feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide, 
with  a  roof  sloping  to  the  back,  the  front  set  facing  the  north- 
east. This  would  hold  something  more  than  one  hundred  full- 
sized  blooming  plants,  and  it  was  so  constructed  that  when 
the  plants  were  out  it  could  be  taken  down  and  laid  away. 
The  front  and  end  had  curtains  that  could  be  drawn  up  or  let 
down,  as  might  be  necessary,  and  were  often  needed  to 
keep  off  driving  storms,    which  would  spoil  the  blossoms  if 
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exposed;  the  stage  should,  however,  be  left  open  as  much  as 

Possible,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  drawn  up  weak. 
?he  flowers,  with  this  treatment,  will  remain  hi  bloom  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  a  more  pleasing  sight  cannot  be  seen 
in  the  garden  through  the  year,  and  particularly  at  this  early 
season,  when  they  are  the  only  flowers  in  bloom.  For  that 
reason  I  always  prized  an  auricula  very  much,  although  the 
carnation  was  my  greatest  favorite. 

As  the  blossoms  fade,  the  plants  should  be  removed  from  the 
stage,  and  placed  in  some  shady  situation,  but  not  under  treee 
or  bushes^  the  dropping  from  which,  in  wet  weather,  would  be 
very  injurious;  they  may  be  set  under  a  wall  facing  the  north 
or  norih-east;  a  few  inches  thick  of  coal  ashes  should  be  laid 
down  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon,  to  prevent  the  worms  from 
getting  into  the  pots,  as  they  do  great  injury.  When  the 
plants  are  all  removed  to  this  situation,  they  should  be  occasi- 
onally looked  over,  and  the  dead  leaves  picked  off,  the  weeds 
removed  from  the  pots,  and,  in  drv  weather,  supplied  with 
water  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Look  to  the  seed  vessels, 
and  gather  them  as  they  ripen,  if  wanted,  for  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  plants  after  they  are  ripe,  they  burst 
open,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  seed  is  lost.  Should  any 
one  wish  to  raise  seedlings,  the  best  way  is  to  select  a  few 
superior  sorts  and  set  them  by  themselves,  as  the  plants  that 
are  bloomed  on  the  stage  are  not  so  likely  to  produce  seeds, 
and,  if  they  do  so,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  good,  owing  to 
so  many  sorts  having  grown  together.  A  few  plants  of  the 
best  kinds  might  be  grown  by  themselves,  placed  so  that  they 
could  have  a  temporary  covering,  in  case  of  severe  frost  or 
storms  of  hail  or  rain.  Grown  in  this  exposed  situation, 
they  will  be  more  likely  to  produce  seed,  and  the  seed  wiD 
certainly  be  better.  When  the  seed  is  gathered,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  and  put  away  till  the  time  for  sowing,  which 
is  the  latter  part  of  February  or  first  of  March;  some  sow  it 
as  soon  as  ripe,  but  I  do  not  thuik  this  is  the  proper  time. 
It  is  best  to  sow  when  the  plants  are  making  their  most  rapid 
growth.  So  says  Mr.  Warris,  a  gentleman  who  ranks  very 
high  as  an  auricula  grower,  and  one  who  has  raised  as  many 
auriculas  as  any  other  man  in  England* 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  or  beginning  of  September,  I 
used  to  look  over  my  plants,  turn  them  out  of  their  pots,  and, 
if  I  found  they  needed  it,  shook  the  earth  from  them,  and 
shortened  the  roots,  and  put  them  in  fresh  soil.  If,  on  turn- 
ing the  plants  out,  I  found  them  in  a  growing  state,  and  the 
roots  not  too  much  crowded,  I  merely  removed  a  little  of  the 
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earth  from  the  top  and  bottom,  and  rubbed  a  little  from  the 
sides  and  replaced  them  in  their  pots,  filling  up  the  vacancies 
with  fresh  soil.  Some  growers  of  the  auricula  make  a  practice 
of  shaking  the  earth  from  the  roots  every  year;  but  1  do  not 
think  it  beneficial:  if  they  are  growing  well,  I  think  it  prefera- 
ble not  to  disturb  them.  I  never  found  my  plants  grow  well 
till  the  roots  had  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots.  During  this 
operation  all  offsets,  that  are  large  enough,  should  be  removed 
into  separate  pots,  or  two  or  three  may  be  placed  round  a 
large  pot,  as  before  directed,  unless  the  offsets  can  be  taken 
off  with  pretty  good  roots.  It  is  best  not  to  disturb  them  be* 
fore  spring;  the  young  plants  should  be  placed  under  hand- 
glasses till  they  have  taken  root,  and  unless  the  operation  of 
potting  is  performed  in  cloudy  weather,  the  plants  bad  better 
all  be  shaded  for  a  few  days.  The  same  treatment  will  answer 
for  the  polyanthus  as  well  as  the  auricula,  excepting  that  the 
compost  should  contain  rather  more  loam. 

After  this  potting  is  finished,  the  plants  will  require  but  little 
care  till  the  middle  of  November;  merely  look  them  over  occa- 
sionally, pull  up  weeds  and  pick  off  dead  leaves;  and  supply  them 
with  water  when  they  become  dry;  should  heavy  rains  occur  dur- 
ing the  fall,  a  temporary  covering  may  be  built  over  them  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  wet.  By  the  beginning  of  November,  It  will 
be  time  to  prepare  their  winter  quarters;  many  auricula  growers 
in  England  do  not  put  their  plants  under  glass.  I  have  seen 
the  pots  piled  one  upon  another,  on  their  sides,  against  a  north 
wall,  and  a  board  laid  upon  them  to  keep  off  rain.  I  am  told 
that  many  of  the  growers  in  Manchester  keep  their  plants  in  a 
south  aspect  under  shutters  which  can  be  turned  up  on  fine 
days,  and  let  down  at  night  or  in  very  stormy  weather;  those 
shutters  rest  upon  a  rail,  placed  about  eight  inches  from  the 
ground  to  admit  air.  I  do  not  mention  these  methods  of  keep- 
ing auriculas  through  the  winter,  because  I  approve  of  them, 
but,  merely  to  show  that  they  will  bear  the  frosts  of  an  English 
winter  without  receiving  any  injury.  My  plan  was  to  place 
my  cucumber  frame  in  a  sheltered  part  of  my  garden,  fronting 
the  south.  I  filled  the  frame  three  parts  full  of  coal  ashes,  or 
sand,  and  in  this  plunged  my  pots  to  their  rims;  this  brought 
them  near  the  glass,  and,  being  plunged,  there  was  no  danger 
from  the  frost.  Through  the  winter  I  was  careful  to  keep 
them  dry,  particularly  in  December  and  January;  in  that  state 
the  frost  is  not  so  likely  to  affect  them.  The  lights  of  the  frame 
should  be.  drawn  off  every  fine  day,  but  take  care  to  cover 
them  towards  evening.  This  is  all  die  care  that  the  plants  re- 
quire till  the  latter  part  of  February  or  beginning  of  March. 
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When  the  time  for  sowing  the  seeds  has  arrived,  some  light 
rich  compost  should  be  provided  for  their  reception;  the  best 
way  is  to  sow  them  in  pots  or  boxes;  fill  them  to  within  one 
inch  of  their  top,  and  settle  the  earth  down  firm,  level  the  sur- 
face, and  sow  the  seed  as  regularly  as  possible;  gently  press 
down  the  seeds  and  cover  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
with  finely  sifted  compost;  water  them  lightly,  and  cover  the 
pots  with  pieces  of  window  glass,  and  place  them  on  the  front 
shelf  of  a  green-house,  or  in  the  window  of  a  dwelIing<house. 
Keep  the  earth  moist,  and,  in  three  or  four  weeks,  the  plants 
will  begin  to  appear.  As  soon  as  they  get  large  euough,  let 
them  be  transplanted  into  pots  or  boxes  about  two  inches  apart; 
place  them  in  some  cool,  shady  situation, where  they  can  have 
temporary  protection  during  violent  storms;  there  they  may 
stand  till  necessary  to  remove  them  to  some  place  of  shelter 
during  winter.  If  they  do  well,  they  will  need  another  shift- 
ing about  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  largest  should 
be  put  into  small  pots  by  themselves,  and  perhaps  some  few 
of  them  may  flower  the  following  spring,  but  a  greater  part 
will  not  bloom  until  they  are  tvVo  years  old,  and  some  not  till 
the  third  year.  The  raising  of  seedling  auriculas,  some  per- 
sons may  think,  is  attended  with  too  much  trouble,  particular- 
ly when  the  probability  that  the  greater  part,  by  far,  of  them, 
will  not  be  even  fit  for  common  border  flowers;  but  if  a  grower 
raises  one  fine  flower  out  of  one  thousand  plants,  it  certainly 
will  be  as  much  as  he  could  expect  to  do,  although  there  may 
be  many  pretty  varieties  for  stage  flowers. 

The  varieties  of  auriculas  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are 
divided  into  five  classes,  viz:  the  green-edged,  grey-edged, 
and  white-edged,  the  self  or  whole  colored,  and  the  alpines. 
The  green-edged  flowers,  with  violet  grounds,  are  the  most  ad- 
mired and  valued  amongst  florists,  and  of  which  there  are  many 
beautiful  varieties;  the  foliage  of  this  class  is  bright  green,  and 
so  is  the  outer  edge  of  the  blossoms.  The  grey-edged,  so 
called,  has  a  lighter  foliage,  pea-green,  and  covered  thinly  with 
a  white  mealy  powder;  the  outer  edge  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
same  color,  with  generally  black  or  purple  ground,  and  a  white 
edge.  The  white-edged^  as  the  name  implies,  has  a  white 
lacing  round  a  black  ground,  and  white  eye.  Of  self,  or  whole- 
colored  flowers,  there  are  many  varieties  with  purple,  scarlet, 
and  yellow  flowers,  with  yellow  or  white  eyes.  The  alpines 
are  something  similar  to  selfs,  but  shaded  round  the  outer  edge 
of  the  blossoms:  some  of  those  varieties  are  very  beautiful. 
Let  the  colors  be  what  they  may,  the  flowers  must  be  hand* 
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somely  formed  or  they  are  of  no  value.  The  petals  should 
be  large  and  spread  out  flat,  the  edges  smooth  or  rose  leaved, 
and  the  different  colors  about  equally  divided,  and  the  eye 
round. 

My  object  in  filling  my  auricula  stage  was  to  have  as  much 
variety  of  foliage  and  blossoms  as  possible;  many  of  our  tho- 
rough-going florists  would  not  grow  any  of  the  selfs  or  alpines, 
but  I  never  considered  my  collection  complete  without  some 
of  the  best  varieties  of  each  tribe:  they  make  a  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  other  varieties. 

I  believe  I  have  now  touched  upon  the  principal  matters 
connected  with  the  growth  of  this  beautiful  flower,  and  shall 
feel  gratified  if  I  have  imparted  any  information  which  may 
lead  to  its  more  eictensive  cultivation.  Should  any  of  your 
readers  wish  to  try  to  import  a  few  plants,  I  will  endeavor  to 
furnish  them  with  a  list  of  such  flowers  as  I  should  wish  to 

?urchase,  were  I  about  to  commence  their  cultivation  again, 
do  not  think  there  would  be  much  danger  of  their  being  in- 
jured during  the  short  voyages  which  are  now  made  by  the 
steam  packets,  if  some  person  who  understood  the  manage* 
ment  of  tliem  would  purchase  them,  and  see  to  their  being 
packed  up.  The  proper  mode  would  be,  to  import  a  few 
very  fine  sorts,  and  then  raise  seedlings  from  them. 

Yours^  very  respectfully, 

John  Clark. 

108  Court  Streety  Boston^  January j  1839. 

We  can  commend  the  above  article  to  the  attention  of  oar 
readers.  Mr.  Clark's  experience  in  cultivating  the  auricula, 
polyanthus,  ranunculus,  carnaxion,  and  other  florists'  flowers, 
in  England,  several  years,  has  enabled  him  to  impart  the  most 
correct  information.  The  auricula  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
known  among  our  florists,  but  its  beauty  entitles  it  to  their 
fostering  care;  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
we  shall  find  the  amateur  grow^  possessed  of  his  stage  of 
auriculas,  as  well  as  his  bed  of  tulips  or  pansies.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  quackery  practised  in  the  cultivation  of 
auriculas  by  some  English  florists,  which  has  conveyed  the 
idea,  to  those  who  have  happened  to  read  works  upon  their 
cultivation  where  such  particular  methods  have  been  detailed, 
that  they  were  difficult  to  manage;  but  their  growth  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  is  as  simple  as  Mr.  Clark  has  stated  it  to 
he.— Ed. 
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Art.  VIII.      The  Brunsvigh  Josephlnte.     By  X. 

The  original  bulb  of  this  magnificent  lily  was  in  existence 
in  1817,  at  Malmaison,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contra- 
ry, still  survives.  It  was  procured  by  a  Dutch  flower  collector 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sent  from  Holland  to  the 
Empress  Josephine,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  patrons  of 
horticulture.  Redontd  figured  it  in  his  superb  work  on  the 
JLili&cese,  under  the  name  of  Amaryllis  Josephines.  When 
Mr.  Neill  was  at  Malmaison,  in  1817,  it  had  already  produced 
Its  flowers  for  the  season;  the  expanded  breadth  of  these  flow- 
ers, forming  a  head,  was  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  total 
number  of  blooms  on  the  spike  was  more  than  fifty.  The 
flower  stalk  alone  was  twenty  inches  high,  and  about  three 
inches  wide.  Seeds  presented  to  him  at  the  time,  from  this 
plant,  produced  seedlings  readily  in  the  Dalkeith  gardens. 
The  species  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  May, 
1817,  at  the  collection  of  Mr.  Grifllin,  South  Lambeth. 

This  species,  by  far  the  most  showy,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common in  collections  in  this  vicinity.  Fine  large  old  bulbs 
have  repeatedly  flowered  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 
We  believe  that  the  seeds  of  this  species,  like  some  others  of 
the  Amaryllid&ce  are  vivaparous^  germinating  in  the  capsule, 
and  requiring  to  be  sown  immediately. 

We  hope  to  see,  in  the  new  City  Garden,  a  good  collection 
of  this  superb  family,  so  attractive,  gaudy,  and  calculated  to 
produce  universal  admiration.  X. 


Art.  IX.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  mth 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

EdwardsU  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  3s,  plain,  St.  Gd.  colored. 
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Pcuelon^s  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2«.  Sd. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire. 

T%e  Horticultural  Journal,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  I5.  each.  Edited 
by  George  Glenny. 

jTTie  Gardener^s  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  Sd.  each. 

FloricuUural  Intelligence, — JVctr  Corraas.  -Much  attention 
has  lately  been  given,  by  English  floriculturists,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  the  Corrs^a,  two  or  three  species  on- 
ly of  which,  at  present,  are  to  be  found  in  our  gardens. 
Within  a  few  years,  three  or  four  kinds  have  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Milner,  an  amateur  florist  near  London,  each  of  which 
is  said  to  be  remarkably  flne;  the  names  of  three  of  the  best 
are  C.  Miln^rit,  cordkta,  and  rosea.  The  former  was  figured 
some  time  since  in  the  Horticultural  Journal;  the  plant  has  a 
fine  habit,  with  bright  foliage,  and  crimson  flowers  somewhat 
similar  to  the  speciosa.  The  second  is,  also,  a  free  grower, 
with  light  green  foliage  and  large  showy  crimson  flowers;  the 
last  is  a  new  rose-colored  variety,  and  Mr.  Milner  has  also  a 
number  of  seedlings  besides  those  which  he  has  flowered,  which 
may  prove  to  be  new  and  fine  kinds.  A  plant  of  Corre^a  Mil- 
n^rti,  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  and 
Agriculture,  though  not  ten  inches  high,  was  full  of  flowers.  It 
is  difficult  to  increase,  and  is  selling  at  two  guineas  for  a  fmall 
plant.     C.  rosea  is  selling  at  five  guineas  each. 

The  corraeas  are  pretty  plants  and  very  desirable  in  a  collec- 
tion, and  we  hope  our  amateur  florists  will  try  the  production 
of  new  kinds.  We  believe  Mr.  Towne  procured  seeds  from 
the  speci6sa  last  year,  and  we  hope  he  has,  ere  tliis,  the 
young  plants  coming  on. 

Yerbina  JVi^cnii. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  species  which 
we  have  seen  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Gardener^s  Ga- 
zette. It  was  raised  from  seeds  received  by  the  Earl  of  Arran 
from  Mr.  Tweedie,  in  March,  1836.  The  seeds  were  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Mr.  Niven,  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Garden,  where  the  plants  were  raised  and  flowered  in  July  last. 
From  the  description,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  species  desciibed  by  Mr.  Buist,  in  a  previous 
page,  as  the  V.  41ba,  and  raised  by  him  from  seed  last  sum- 
mer.   It  is  described  by  Mr.  Tweedie  as  a  perfectly  distinct 
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species,  collected  by  him  in  a  district  called  landel,  in  the  in« 
terior  of  the  country.  '^The  beautiPul  spikes  of  white  flowers 
are  highly  odorous,  but  especially  towards  the  afternoon,  and 
during  the  night.  The  plant  is  a  remarkably  free  grower,  and 
Its  beautiful  rugose,  opposite,  leaves,  are,  with  the  stems,  cov- 
ered with  glandular  hairs."  The  spike  of  flowers,  when  full 
grown,  is  about  six  inches  long.  The  description  corresponds 
exactly  with  that  of  the  F,  alba  of  Mr.  Buist,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  of  the  two  being  identical.  If  Mr.  Tweedie  gave 
the  specific  name  when  he  discovered  it,  it  will  have  the  prior- 
ity, and  Mr.  Buist's  must  give  way  to  that  of  Ferb^na  Niv^nit. 
The  question  of  priority  is,  however,  of  no  great  importance, 
otherwise  than  that  there  should  be  but  one  name.  It  must 
be  a  very  beautiful  species.  Plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  by 
the  time  this  appears  in  print. 

It  is  very  singular  that  three  kinds  of  Ferb^na  should  have 
been  raised  at  about  the  same  period  in  England,  and  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Hogg's  new  scarlet  and  Arrantdna,  (the  former 
under  the  name  of  chamasdrifdiia  m^jor,)  were  raised  simultane- 
ously in  both  countries,  and  it  appears,  from  the  above,  that  the 
F.  4lba  of  Mr.  Buist,  and  the  F.  Niv^nii  of  Mr.  Tweedie, 
both,  undoubtedly,  one  and  the  same,  were  also  raised  simul- 
taneously. This  tribe  of  plants  will  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  in  our  collections;  being  suited  either 
to  the  stove,  the  green-house,  the  parlor,  or  the  flower  garden, 
and  blooming  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Salvia  pdttns  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  beautifnl  variety 
with  handsome  broad  flowers,  of  the  most  brilliant  color. 
Messrs.  Low  &  Co.  of  Clapton,  have  the  stock  to  dispose 
of. 

Pimelia  crint/a. — A  new  species,  with  white  flowers,  slight- 
ly fragrant,  has  been  raised  from  seeds  received  from  8wan 
river. 

Seedling  Cyclamens. — Mr.  F.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  has  now 
in  bloom  a  great  number  of  seedling  cyclamens.  The  plants 
are  in  a  strong  and  vigorous  state,  and  present  an  array  of 
beauty  seldom  witnessed.  We  believe  no  remarkable  new  va- 
rieties were  obtained  among  the  number. 

Camellias. — For  want  of  room,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
omit  our  notes  on  gardens  and  nurseries  this  month.  We  have 
only  the  opportunity  to  notice  some  few  new  varieties  of  ca- 
mellias which  have  flowered,  and  a  few  seedlings. 

Among  the  newest  varieties  which  we  have  seen  in  flower, 
we  may  mention  candidissima,  Schrynmak^rsn,  and  rdsea  ple- 
oissima;  the  former  is  fully  equal  to  the  double  white;  the  sec- 
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ond  is  very  similar  to  corilliDa,  so  much  so  as  to  raise  some 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  the  same;  there  appears,  however,  a 
shade  of  difference,  though  we  should  not  set  it  down  as  a 
new  variety  until  we  have  seen  it  bloom  again;  rdsea  plenissi- 
ma,  said  to  be,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  very  double  flower,  is 
not  a  remarkable  variety;  the  flower  is  of  a  pale  rose,  tolera- 
bly full,  the  stamina  intermixed  with  the  petals  similar  to  Wel- 
b4nkta.  The  following  kinds  have  flowered  in  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  collection  of  Hovey  &Co.y  viz.  Fldytt,  conchifld- 
ra  &lba,  elegans,  concinna,  Landr6thu  cor4llina,  Goussdnta, 
oxoniensis,  fl6rida,  Colvilln,  and  a  great  many  others.  C.  re* 
ticul&ta  is  now  splendid,  with  several  expanded  flowers. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  has  flowered  several 
seedlings,  some  of  which  are  very  pretty  varieties;  though 
none  of  them  are  very  remarkable.  Some  of  Mr.  Cowan's 
seedlings  were  very  fine;  one  which  Mr.  Cowan  sent  us,  and 
which  he  has  named  Cowann,  is  a  very  desirable  plant. 

In  New  York,  Mr.  Hogg  has  flowered  Donckla^ri  in  great 
beauty;  Gilesti,  another  new  one,  also  bloomed  well,  and  our 
friends  who  have  seen  the  flowers,  inform  us  that  both  are  very 
beautiful  varieties,  and  worthy  additions.  Mr.  Floy's  new  one^ 
called  Washington,   is  said  to  be  very  elegant. 

Mr.  Buist,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  have  had  some 
of  their  seedlings  flower.  The  Prkiiii  of  Mr.  Buist,  and  the 
E'stheri  of  Mr.  Smith,  ha?e  bloomed  this  season  very  strong 
and  fine,  and  established  their  character  for  splendor.  An- 
other year  will  be  prolific  in  seedlings,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
there  will  be  some  additions  made  to  the  already  large  list  of 
American  seedlings,  which  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  of  the 
English  varieties. 

In  Baltimore,  some  handsome  seedlings  have  flowered  this 
winter,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  page;  one  called  Bahimdrea 
is  said  to  be  very  fine.  Messrs.  Feasts',  who  have  each  fine 
collections  of  plants,  have  raised  a  number,  but  few  of  which 
have  yet  bloomed. 

'Rkododindron  pallidum^  a  new  variety,  is  now  in  full  bloom 
in  Mr.  Sweetser's  collection.  It  is  very  showy,  with  large 
conical  heads  of  pale  rosy  flowers. 

Crinums. — Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  has  now  in 
flower  the  following  species  of  Crinum,  viz: — C.  submersam; 
bulb  large,  flower  white,  striped  with  a  reddish  purple.  C 
Commelina;  bulb  long  like  longifolia,  flowers  pure  white:  both 
of  them  are  beautiful  species,  which  he  received  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Brazil;  C.  am&bile  has  also  flowered  finely. 
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Art.  I.  A  Catalogue  of  Plants  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Milwaidcitj  Wisconsin  Territory.  By  J.  A.  Lapham, 
Milwaukie,  W.  T.  12mo.,pp.  15.  Printed  at  the  Adver- 
tiser Office,  1638. 

The  above  is  a  small  pamphlet,  containing  a  list  of  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  plants,  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of 
the  lately  settled  and  rapidly  populated  towns  of  the  far  west. 
Mr.  Lapham  is  a  botanist  of  some  merit  and  of  considerable 
observation,  and  lias  shewn,  by  this  little  unpretending  effort 
in  the  cause  of  botany,  a  commendable  zeal.  The  catalogue 
before  us,  like  all  others  of  a  similar  nature,  will  present  noth- 
ing of  much  interest,  to  any  but  the  student  in  the  geography 
of  plants.  Over  so  extended  an  area  of  vegetation  as  these 
United  States  are  spread,  they  afibrd  to  the  inquisitive  mind 
constant  and  numerous  instances  for  research.  Much  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  phenomena  of  the  dispersion  of  plants,  is  daily 
coming  under  investigation,  and  is  offered  for  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  science.  In  this  particular  respect,  every  offer- 
ing, however  humble,  is  not  without  its  intrinsic  value. 

We  notice,  among  others,  the  beautiful  Aquil^gia  canaden- 
sis, whose  rosy  nodding  blossoms  are  among  the  first  to  re- 
mind us  of  spring;  the  .^'rbutus  U>a  u'rsi,  no  unapt  represen- 
tative of  some  delicate  corolled  heath;  tester  Novs  &ngliae,  or 
our  own  New  England  aster;  the  brilliant  t^scl^pia^  tuberosa; 
Baptisia  dlba,  or  white  indigo  weed;  the  charming  harebell, 
(Camp4iiula  rotundifdiia;)  the  gaudy  painted  cup  (Euchrdma 
coccinea;)  the  tardy,  fringed  gentian,  (Gentidna  crinita;)  the 
wavy  squirrel  grass,  (JE/ordeum  jub^tum,)  so  common  with  us 
on  salt  marshes;  the  stately  river  queen,  (JVymphae^a  odorkta;) 
two  species  of  Phl6x,  (the  amateur  florist's  favorite;)  with 
several  other  very  interesting  plants,  peculiarly  western  in  tberr 
habits.  Of  these  latter  may  be  mentioned  that  delicate  spring 
flower,  not  enough  cultivated,  PoIem6nium  r6ptans,  which,  in 
native  situations,  we  have  seen  creeping  over  the  groxmd  in 
large  patches,  and  sending  up  numerous  spikes  of  its  blue  flow- 
ers, a  character  which  cultivation  does  not  impair.  Then,  too, 
is  Dodec^theon  integrifdlium,  a  co-species  of  that  elegant  gar- 
den gem,  the  American  cowslip,  (1).  Meddta,)  and  the  little 
daring  flower  of  the  west,  which  first  tells  of  spring  in  the  sun- 
shine of  March,   Erig^nia  bulbdsa;  and  the  delightful  water 
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leaf  (Hydrophyllum  virginicuiu;}  and  the  modest  flowered 
May  apple,  (Podophylluin  pelt&tum,}  whose  ripened  fruit  be- 
trays its  presence  by  its  perfume;  and  the  snow  berry  under 
our  own  culture;  that  indigenous,  and,  last,  not  least,  \he  blue 
spider  wort,  (Tradesc&ntia  virginica,)  the  beauty  of  whose  di- 
urnal flowers  needs  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  entirely  re- 
veal! The  Flora  of  the  United  States,  whether  northern, 
middle  or  southern,  has  already  furnished  the  flower  border 
with  the  treasures  of  vegetation;  and  it  only  needs  further  ac- 
quaintance with  its  riches  to  swell  the  florist's  list  with  new 
and  rare  plants.  R* 


Art.  II.  Jlddress  delivered  before  the  JV*eto  Hanfen  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Sept.  25th,  1838.  By  Charles  Upham 
Shepherd.     8vo.,  pp.  24.     New  Haven,  1838. 

This  excellent  address  has  been  laying  before  us  for  some 
time,  and  it  should  have  received  our  attention  long  since;  but 
the  crowded  state  of  our  pages,  attended  with  additional  labor 
in  preparing  for  a  new  volume,  has  put  us  under  the  necessity 
of  deferring  a  notice  of  it  until  the  present  month.  We  have 
very  little  room  to  spare  even  now,  but  Prof.  Shepherd's  re- 
marks are  so  good,  and  so  appropriate  to  the  state  of  horticul- 
ture in  other  cities,  as  well  as  New  Haven,  that  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  Quaking  a  few  extracfs. 

Prof.  Shepherd,  though  stating  at  the  outset  that  if  much 
was  expected  from  him  on  account  of  personal  experience,  he 
should  despair  of  fulfilling  the  requisites  of  the  occasion,  has, 
notwithstanding,  performed  his  duty  with  honor  to  himself,  and 
to  the  science  to  whose  advancement  the  society  is  devot- 
ed. Professor  Shepherd,  in  the  first  instance,  urges,  what 
we  have  repeatedly  done,  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  both  by  the  farmer,  '^the  mechanic,  the  tradesman 
and  the  professional  man,"  when  a  spot  of  ground  is  attached  to 
his  dwelling;  and  justly  observes,  that  the  ''very  free  use  of 
animal  food  is  a  vice  in  the  dietetics  of  our  people." 

He  next  speaks  of  the  soil  of  the  gardens  in  the  city  and 
vicinity  of  New  Haven;  and  the  following  remarks,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  are  so  correct  that  we  present  ihem  en- 
tire:— 
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''A  deficiency  in  the  pabulum  of  vegetationy  is  at  the  foundation  of 
the  unproductiveness  or  our  gardens.  The  soil  being  sandy,  is  strong- 
ly acted  upon  by  the  sun's  rays,  whereby  the  aqueous  and  gasiform 
ingredients  of  the  compost  are  dissipated,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
Cultivator,  *bumt  up,'  a  fact  whicn  is  not  so  generally  understood 
as  could  be  desired  j  for  many  persons  supposing,  instead  of  this  re- 
sult, that  the  nutritious  matter  has  descended  into  the  subsoil  along 
with  the  water  of  filtration,  seem  to  imagine  that,  in  place  of  a  new 
dressings  the  garden  only  requires  deeper  digging.  This  error  of 
opinion,  in  respect  to  the  easy  descent  of  the  fertilizing  particles  into 
our  light  soils,  is  particularly  "prevalent  amonj;  the  farmers  of  the  vi- 
cinity, who,  in  applying  fish  to  their  land,  do  it  in  so  unskilful  a  man- 
ner, that  the  stars  equally  divide  the  benefit  with  their  crops.    *    * 

^*  It  should  farther  be  observed,  that  if  gardens  are  yearly  dressed 
with  proper  amendments,  they  will  be  much  better  able  to  withstand 
the  withering  influence  of  droughts  when  they  occur  in  late  summer; 
for  the  crops  will  either  be  matured,  or  the  ground  so  completely  cov- 
ered with  plants,  as  to  screen  its  surface  from  the  scorching  effects  of 
the  sun's  heat.  Under  such  circumstances,  irrigation  can  Se  adopts 
with  benefit;  whereas,  if  the  soil  be  exposed  to  the  sun  when  artifi- 
cial watering  is  resorted  to,  it  rarely  proves  of  any  use." 

Passing  over  a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  that  part 
of  gardening  which  relates  to  vegetables  and  fruits,  Prof. 
Shepherd  approaches  the  ^'Domain  of  Flora,"  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing language  urges  the  cultivation  of  flowers: — 

"  Need  I  speak  of  the  inducements  to  cultivate  such  plants  within 
and  about  our  houses  ?  While  their  delicious  odors  regale  our  senses, 
their  form  and  beauty  may  be  said  to  improve  our  taste.  The  in- 
spection of  plants  so  dissimilar  to  our  native  productions,  is  calculat- 
ed to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a  curiosity  in  favor  of  botany; 
a  science  whose  study  has  been  found  to  be  highly  propitious  to  early 
mental  culture, — o{)erating  as  it  does  to  sharpen  the  habits  of  observ- 
ation, to  promote  discrimination,  and  to  impart,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, the  perception  and  love  of  order.  Or,  if  the  growth  of  foreign 
plants  go  not  so  far  as  to  make  us  botanists,  it  rarely  fails  of  lending 
aid  in  several  subjects  of  general  intelligence.  By  whom,  for  exam- 
pie,  can  the  figures  in  the  sacred  writings,  respecting  the  heath  of  the 
desert,  or  the  tares  that  grow  with  the  wheat,  be  apprehended  in  their 
full  force,  except  by  the  nice  observer  of  plants/  Readers  of  the 
bible,  who  are  destitute  of  a  curiosity  in  plants,  will  be  apt  to  fall  in- 
to the  common  error  of  supposing  the  plant  which  protected  the  faint- 
ing prophet  from  the  ardor  of  an  eastern  sun,  to  be  our  well  known 
gourd,  instead  of  the  palma  ekristi,  or  castor-oil  plant, — ^that  the 
abstemious  diet  of  the  Baptist  was  a  disgusting  insect,  instead  of  the 
saccharine  pods  of  the  beautiful  caroub-tree, — or  that  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  whose  glory  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Savior  of  mankind,  was 
our  white  garden-lily,  instead  of  the  rarer  green-house  plant,  the 
Pancrktium  maritimum." 

He  next  calls  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  our  native  trees, 

shrubs  and  plants,  and  notices  upwards  of  fifty  species,  whose 

claims  to  our  care  are  far  greater  than  many  of  foreign  origin. 

The  list  is  too  long  for  insertidn,  but  a  great  part  of  them  are 

those  which  have  been  described  in  our  previous  volumes 
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(I  and  II,)  by  Mr.  E.  Kenrick.     Native  ornamental  trees  are 

recomnoended,  and  the  planting  of  the  classic  pine,  especially 

the  P.  iStr6bus,  ^4he  loveliest  of  the  group." 

There  are  various  other  portions  of  the  address  which  would 

be  read  with  great  interest,  but  we  must  close  this  notice  with 

the  following  remarks  on  the  planting  of  trees: — 

"The  nlanting  of  trees,  thoagh  ennobled  by  the  example  of  heroes, 
philosopners  and  patriots,  is  a  mode  of  exorci^iiiig  benevolence,  pa- 
tent to  all.  The  man  in  humble  life  may  partake  of  the  pleasure  of 
erecting  these  verdant  monuments  to  his  memory,  which  outvie  in 
perpetuitv  the  splendid  palace  of  bis  wealthy  neighbor.  The  satis- 
faction of  the  employment  id  pure,  and  wholly  unmixed  with  corrod- 
ing care.  He  who  erects  magnificent  buildings  experiences  unceas- 
ing anxiety  while  the  work  proceeds.  His  taste  and  judgment  have 
to  pass  the  ordeal  of  public  criticism,  and,  whether  approved  or  con- 
demned, the  exhibition  of  his  wealth  is  sure  to  excite  envy;  while  he 
must  reflect,  moreover,  that  what  is  now  regarded  as  correct  in  taste, 
will,  in  thirty  years,  be  considered  odious  and  unsightly,  and  what  ia 
DOW  fresh  and  perfect,  will,  in  as  many  lustrums,  yield  to  inevitable 
decay  and  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  rears  trees,  performs 
the  useful  labor  without  attracting  notice,  a  circumstance  not  without 
Rome  pleasure  to  a  virtuous  mind.  He  beholds  them  flourishing  in 
elastic  yoirth  a«d  Vigor,  spreading  their  fresh  branches  and  lifting 
their  verdant  crowns  Joio  the  air;  he  knows  that  they  will  continue  to 
expand,  to  widen  their  shape  and  soar  still  higher,  assuming  the  per- 
jMtually  graceful  forms  which  nature  ever  bestows  on  her  own  pro- 
auctions.    And  when  the  planter  is  himself  called  from 

**  The  iwaiin  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day/' 

be  is  sure  that  he  leaves  behind*  monuments  that  can 

"The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply;" 

that  as  the  wan  traveller  In  future  years  rests  his  weary  limbs  beneath 
their  shade,  or  as  happy  children  gambol  there,  on  him  will  be  be- 
stowed 'the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh^*  and  thus  his  name  be  handed 
down  to  afler  days,  far  beyond  the  date  to  which  his  unaided  labors 
4>r  virtues  could  have  transmitted  it.^   . 


Art.  TTI.  The  Jlmeriean  Silk  GrawerU  Guide,  or  the  art 
of  raising  the  Mulberry  and  Silky  and  Ihe  system  of  sue- 
eessive  crops  in  each  season.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.  By  William  Kenrick.  12ino.,  pp.  168.  Bos- 
ton :  Weeks,  Jordan  &  Co.     1839. 

Ip  books  were  all  that  were  wanting  to  ensure  success  in  the 
silk  enterprise,  which  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
commumiy,  there  would  be  no  fear  but  that  it  would  progress 
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roost  rapidly.  Since  the  publication  of  Cobb's  Manual^  some 
eight  or  ten,  or  more,  small  works  have  been  got  up,  profess* 
ing  to  give  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  the 
rearing  of  the  worms,  &c.  The  first  named  work,  though  not 
professinc;  much,  was  nevertheless  a  practical  one,  as  it  was  the 
result  of  much  attention  to  th^  subject,  and  related  principally  to 
the  rearing  of  the  worms  and  the  reeling  of  silk:  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry  (the  common  white)  being  so  simple  as  to  require 
but  little  to  be  said  thereon.  The  Manual  had  the  effect  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  was  the  means  of  drawing  attention 
to  this  important  subject.  After  a  lapse  of  time,  however, 
the  interest  in  the  silk  enterprise  fell  off,  and  it  was  not  tiU  the 
introduction  of  the  Jl/6rus  multicadlis  that  the  publrc  were 
again  awakened  to  its  importance* 

With  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  this  tree,  came  a 
multiplicity  of  works  upon  its  growth,  (which  is  far  more  sim- 
ple than  the  white,)  and  the  manufacture  of  silk;  and  among 
the  number  was  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article^ 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  issued  two  years  ago. 

We  will  not  say  but  that  much  good  has  arisen  from  the  dis- 
semination of  these  works;  but  we  must  not  disguise  the  fact, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  what  relates  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  tree,  (which  might  be  given  in  a  few  pages,)  many  of  tbem 
have  been  merely  compilations  from  Lardner's  History  of  the 
iSt7A;Jlfanti/*adure,  and  other  foreign  works  upon  the  subject, 
and  not  the  experience  of  the  authors. 

Mr.  Kenrick's  work  is  divided  into  forty-nine  sections,  com- 
mencing with  the  history  of  the  silk  worm;  next,  the  varieties 
of  the  mulberry — cultivation — gathering  leaves — feeding  the 
worms — ^reeling — successive  crops-^manufacture  of  silk,  &c. 
&c.  Mr.  Kenrick  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  JUd' 
ros  multicaulis  into  this  vicinity,  and  his  experience  in  its  cul- 
tivation enables  him  to  impart  much  useful  information  in  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  relates  to  its  growth  and  propagation. 

Mr.  Kenrick  describes  nine  species  and  varieties  of  the 
mulberry;  among  the  number  is  a  variety  called  the  Chinese, 
the  young  trees  of  which  were  introduced  from  Canton  by  J. 
P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  of  Watertown,  and  which  Mr.  Kenrick 
considers  ^^eminently  splendid,"  for  the  feeding  of  the  worms. 

We  conclude,  our  notice  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  work,  where, 
perhaps,  we  should  have  begun,  by  quoting  part  of  his  prefa- 
tory remarks,  that  our  readers  may  see  with  what  enthusiasm 
he  grasps  the  subject: — 

''Our  advantages  are  indeed  very  jj^reat;  to  be  duly  appreciated  they 
must  be  estimated  singly  and  individually.    How  muen  greater  and 
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more  striking  will  they  then  appear,  if  considered  collectively.  Our 
innumerable  rivers  and  rapid  streams,  our  immense  forests  and  mines, 
the  exhaustless  treasures  of  fuel  and  of  flame,  the  combined  ele- 
ments of  water,  earth,  and  of  fire,  offer  resources  of  mightv  power, 
unknown  and  immeasurable,  and  willing  aids  in  abridging  the  labors 
of  man. 

"History  will  record  to  endless  remembrance,  the*  names  of  those 
illustrious  individuals  who  have  persevered  as  the  faithful  guides  and 
pioneers  in  this  great  work^-those  who,  by  their  example  or  writings, 
nave  served  as  lights  to  illumine  our  way,  and  to  cheer  us  through 
the  long,  dark  and  dreary  night. 

**The  decisive  impulse  is  already  given — already  are  its  mightv  in- 
fluences extending  throughout  our  country,  far  and  wide.  The 
Americans  are  awake!  Hope  dawns  auspicious — ^the  day  and  its 
briehtnesi  will  be  ours.  Endowed,  as  are  our  people,  with  fortitude^ 
with  energy,  and  with  intellectual  resources  unsurpassed — b  there 
one  American  who  can  doubt? 

"Most  of  all,  might  I  desire  to  be  useful,  by  aiding  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  culture,  which  may  make  rich  the  people,  even  of  the  less 
fertile  districts,  and  open  to  our  country  the  resources  of  unceasing 
wealth." 


* 


Art.  IV.     Rolling  Ridge^  or  four  and  tu>enty   Chapters. 
12nio.,  pp.  266.     Boston,  Crocker  &  Brewster,  1838. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  little  work,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  young  reader  who  would  wish  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  pleasures  of  rural  life.  It  is  written  in  a  familiar 
and  easy  style,  and  illustrates  the  happy  manner  of  passing  a  life 
far  away  from  the  fashionable  world  and  scenes  of  vice.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  have  fairly  read  it,  as  our  time  has  not  per- 
mitted, but,  so  far  as  we  have  looked  it  through,  we  can  com- 
mend it  as  a  book  well  fitted  to  infuse  the  reader  with  a  taste 
for  agricultural  and  rural  pursuits. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Large  Oak  Trees, — I^oudon,  in  his  Jhrboretum  Britannieum,  states 
that  the  oldest  oak  in  England  is  supposed  to  be  the  Parliament  oak, 
(so  called  from  the  tradition  of  Edward  I.  holding  a  parliament  un- 
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der  the  branches,)  ia  Clifttone  Park,  beloDirm^  to  the-Diike  of  Port- 
laody  thia  park  being  the  moat  ancient  in  ue  island.  It  waa  a  park 
before  the  Conquest,  and  seized  as  such  hj  the  conqueror.  The  tree 
is  supposed  to  be  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  The  tallest  oak  in  Eng- 
land was  the  proper^  of  the  same  nobleman — it  was  called  Duke's 
Walking  8<ftdb— nigher  than  Westminster  Abbev,  and  stood  till  of 
late  years.  The  largest  oak  in  England  is  the  Caithorpe  oak,  York- 
shire, measuring  seventy-eight  feet  m  circumference  where  the  trunk 
meets  the  ground.  The  Three  Shire  Oak^  at  Worksop,  was  so  call- 
ed from  covering  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Nottini^ham  and  Derby:  it  had 
the  greatest  expanse  of  any  recorded  in  this  island,  dropping  over 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  square  yards.  The  most  produc- 
tive oak  was  that  of  Gelonds,  in  Monmouthshire,  felled  in  1810.  Its 
bark  brought  £900,  and  its  timber  £$70,  (about  $4,000. )—d9r6.  Brit 
New  mode  of  pruning  DahUas. — The  winter  of  1837-8  was  so  se- 
vere, that  many  persons  lost  their  dahlias.  The  frost  penetrated  into 
cellars,  orangeries,  and  even  caves.  The  usual  mode  of  preserving 
them  was  totally  ineffectual,  for  a  great  number  of  roots  were  found 
frozen  hard.  However,  we  have  learnt  a  mode  which  is  practised  in 
France,  and  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly.  A  dry  spot  is  chosen  out 
in  the  garden  or  grounds,  and  a  pit  is  dug  there  nve  or  six  feet  in 
width,  and  four  feet  deep.  The  leni^th  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
roots  which  are  to  be  placed  there.  When  tne  pit  is  three  feet  deep, 
it  is  narrowed  three  or  four  inches  at  each  side,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
ledge  or  resting  place  ^  for  a  purpose  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The 
bulbs  are  then  well  wiped  after  the  stalk  is  cut  off  in  the  usual  way. 
leaving  three  or  four  inches,  to  which  a  number  is  attached  in  wood 
or  lead.  The  bulbs  are  arranged  side  by  side,  the  head  upwards*  in 
the  pit.  They  are  then  covered  with  old  boards,  resting  on  the  ledge 
spoken  of  above.  If  boards  are  not  at  hand,  any  old  pieces  of  wood 
can  be  made  to  serve,  and  prevent  the  earth  passing  tnrouffh.  The 
earth  is  then  thrown  back  into  the  pit,  and  well  pressed  down.  If 
exceedingly  severe  frost  is  expected,  leaves,  litter  or  grass  can  be 
thrown  over  all.  By  this  proceeding,  the  dahlias  are  sure  to  be  safe. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  stalks  to  which  the  thickets  are  at- 
tached continue  to  live.  We  have  seen  some  this  year  in  bud  as 
large  as  candles,  which  succeeded  perfectly. — Horticultural  Journal. 


Art.  II.    Domeitie  Notieei, 


Sempervhmm  araehno\de». — This  curious  and  beautiful  little  succu- 
lent, so  rare  in  our  collections,  (another  specimen  of  which  we  have 
since  met  with,  in  the  green- house  of  Mr.  Towne,  Snowhill  street,) 
was  brought  about  a  year  ago  from  the  Italian  Alps,  near  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow.  Casually  gathered  and  thrown  into  a  box,  it  was 
transmitted  to  this  vicinity,  and,  being  found  alive  after  an  incarcera- 
tion of  four  months,  was  planted  out,  while,  true  to  its  name,  U  re- 
vived and  grew*  Several  fine  plantisi  were  raised  from  it,  and  are  in 
possession  of  several  lovers  of  the  curious  in  vegetation.    We  hope 


*  Thk ,  we  ^votnre  to  affirm,  it  enethr  wroDs ;  ibr  by  re? eniog  it,  efwy  iaclination 
to  mouture  draiiM  oat  of  the  liollow  •talk,  and  pfersnti  a  eoniiDoo  a 
rolliog  of  the  crowna,  which  preYenta  their  breakiog.— £d.  Hut,  Jwr. 
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to  see  it  flower  durinff  the  next  Bummer.  A  fine  netting  of  hain  ex- 
tends from  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  and  investa  the  entire  plant.  But, 
like  many  other  vegetahleB,  thia  |)erhaps  will  be  regardea  as  a  botan- 
ist's flower  and  beneath  the  notice  or  the  florist.  Rarity,  howeTer, 
may  add  a  charm  to  some,  but  to  us  the  little  incident  noticed  above 
is  safficient  to  recommend  it  to  our  favor. — Salemf  Feb.  1839. 


AaT.  III.    RetroMpeetive  Criticiim, 

HortieuUure  in  Washington  City,  D.  C.  (page  9.)  Dear  Str, 
•—la  your  Magazine  of  liortieulturey  January  number  for  1889, 
and  page  9,  in  speaking  of  the  horticulture  of  the  United  States, 
you  are  pleased  to  say,  in  speakiug  of  Washington,  that  ''Mr. 
Buist  has  mtroduced  man^  fine  things."  This  expression,  of  itself, 
may  be  well  enoush,  but  it  implies  that  no  other  person  has  done  the 
same  thing,  which  implication  is  very  incorrect,  as  you  should  have 
known  by  referring  to  the  publication  in  your  Magazine,  of  our  hor- 
ticultural exhibitions,  both  before  and  after  Mr.  Buist  became  a  resi- 
dent of  this  city. 

If  you  will  mform  yourself  properly,  you  will  find  there  are  two 
Itirge  and  distinct  green  and  hot-house  establishments,  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years'  standing  in  this  vicinity,  and  greatly  superior  to  Mr.  Bu- 
ist's  in  every  respect,  each  of  which  has,  in  addition,  large  vegetable 
gardens  attached  to  them  .^— one  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Joshua  reirce, 
the  other  belongs  to  Mr.  John  Donglas,  Senior.  The  proprietors  of 
the  above  named  establishments  have  been  in  the  habit  of  *'introduc- 
ing  many  fine  things,"  both  before  and  since  Mr.  Buist  was  a  resident 
in  this  city,  and  either  of  them  would  not  hesitate  to  compare  plants 
with  him  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Peirce  has  about  four  times  the  number  of  camellias,  and 
greatly  outnumliers  him  in  dahlias,  as  well  as  plants  in  general;  his 
green-house  fruits  are  far  superior^  both  in  quality  and  auantitj|r. 

Mr.  Douglas's  green-house  fruits  are  not  inferior  to  iVfr.  Peirce's, 
and,  consequently,  superior  to  those  of  Mr.  Buist's  collection  of  fruits, 
and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  compare  with  Mr.  Buist  any  variety  of 
plants. 

In  addition  to  the  new  plants,  brought  into  this  city  by  the  public 
gardeners,  there  are  a  number  of  private  individuals  doing  the  same; 
some  of  these  plants,  which  are  of  difficult  cultivation,  would  bear  a 
comparison  with  plants  of  the  best  cultivators. 

By  examining  the  collection  of  Mr.  Buist,  you  will  And  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  his  collection  of  plants  have  been  purchased 
by  him  from  the  public  and  private  establishments  of  this  city.  I 
would  most  cheerfulljT  {^rant  tnat  Mr.  B.  is  acting  the  part  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  citizen  in  his  adopted  country;  but  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  others  who  have  long  been  doing  the  same,  and 
continue  to  do  so,  and  therefore  should  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed 
by  those  who  profess  to  promulgate  the  true  state  of  things. — /  have 
the  honor  to  be,  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servani,  John  Douglat,  Jr, 
JVashmgton,  Feb.  ISIA,  1838. 
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[Nothing  givM  as  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  eorrected  in  any  of 
our  mistakes,  and  Mr.  Douj^las,  Jr,,  will  receive  our  thanks  for  the 
above  note.  We  had  no  wish  or  desire  to  make  it  appear  that  Mr. 
Buist  has  done  more,  or  as  much  as,  amr  other  nurseryman,  in  intro* 
ducing  new  things  into  the  District,  We  are  not  personally  acouaint* 
ed  with  him,  and  had  no  interest  in  sayinff  so;  the  only  knowledge  we 
had  of  Mr.  Buist's  collection,  was  from  his  brother  in  Pbiladelphiai 
who  informed  us,  when  we  saw  him  some  time  since,  that  he  gene- 
rallj^  sent  him  a  duplicate  of  such  new  things  as  he  added  to  his  col- 
lection. 

It  was  our  desire  to  make  our  article,  (p.  1,)  as  complete 
sible,  and  to  give  an  impartial  account  of  all  th 


give  an  impartial  account  of  all  the  nursery  establish- 
ments in  the  country.  That  we  might  do  justice  to  all,  we  gave  due 
notice,  (see  the  cover  of  the  September,  October,  and  November 
numbers,  1838,)  to  that  effect,  and  requested  every  gentleman,  ama^* 
teur,  gardener,  or  nurseryman  to  communicate  to  us  all  the  informa- 
tion which  would  aid  us  to  do  so.  If  we  have  been  incorrect,  it  was 
not  intentionally.     It   is  impossible  to  inspect,  personally,  all  the 

gardens  and  nurseries  in  the  country  at  once,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
epend  upon  our  friends  for  information.  Although  we  regret  that 
any  errors  have  occurred,  we  do  not  cake  the  blame  to  ourselves. 
Before  our  next  volume  commences,  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  our  friends  in  Washington;  if  we  should  not,  we  hope  Mr. 
Douglas,  or  some  other  person,  will  put  us  in  possession  of  such 
facts,  relative  to  the  progress  of  gardening  in  the  city,  as  will  enable 
us  to  do  justice  to  ail. — Ed,] 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  (Vol.  IV.  p.  465,  and  471.) 
Sir, — ^Your  remarks  in  your  Magazine,  article  third,  of  Dec.  cur- 
rent, in  relation  to  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  have  just 
met  my  eye,  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  express  to  you  iwf  regret,  that 
thereio  you  have  placed  me  in  an  awkward  position  before  your  read- 
ers, as  I  deem  very  unjustly.  When  I  had  tne  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  November,  you  solicited  from  me,  communications  of  our  montnly 
and  special  displays,  as  they  might  occur;  at  which  time  you  remark- 
ed, as  I  distinctly  remember,  that  you  had  arranged  with  Dr.  Wat- 
son, for  a  communication  upon  our  October  exhibition.  Of  course,  it 
was  settled  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be  fully  done.  If,  however,  you 
were  not  satisfied  with  it,  I  ought  not  to  be  involved.  As  respects 
the  subsequent,  or  November  meeting,  the  report  of  it  did  not  ap- 
pear before  our  community  proper  until  two  days  prior  to  the  De- 
cember meeting,  and  then  in  connection  with  the  call  for  that  meet- 
inff,  from  motives  of  policy  intended  for  the  good  of  the  Societv. 

if  you  misunderstood  me,  permit  me  now  to  be  explicit.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  due  to  our  immediate  community,  that  it  should  be  first 
advised  of  the  doings  of  the  ''Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society;" 
if  there  be  any  echo  thereof  from  abroad,  well,  whether  from  the 
east,  west,  north  or  south,  doubtless  it  will  be  appreciated.  I  know 
of  no  periodical,  upon  the  subject  of  horticulture,  to  which  I  would 
more  cheerfully  contribute  than  yours,  but  I  must  claim  from  you  a 

aualification  of  your  remarks  alluded  to,  and  an  exemption  from  sim- 
ar  ones,  until  merited. —  Very  respectfully  yours,  John  W.  Burrows, 
Philadelphia,  Dee.  ^th,  1838. 

[We  regret  that  we  should  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Burrows.    It 

was  our  wish,  after  the  full  reports  of  Dr.  Watson  had  appeared,  in 

our  pages,  to  continue  them,  in  the  same  manner;  but  the  change  in 

the  officers  of  the  Society  led  to  a  different  result.    When  we  visited 
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Philadelphia  in  November,  we  expresied  a  wish  to  Mr.  Burrows,  that 
he  woula,  as  secretary,  continae  toe  reports  as  had  been  done  by  Dr. 
Watson,  and  understood  him  to  say  he  would  do  so,  remarking  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  October  meeting  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
connection,  and  that  Dr.  Watson  had  kindly  consented  to  furnish  it. 
We  left  the  matter  thus,  understanding  Mr.  Burrows  to  sav  he  would 
continue  the  reports  (not  official  ones,  but  abstracts)  from  the  Novem- 
ber meetingj  and  it  was  not  until  we  received  the  above  that  we  were 
aware  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  appear  in  the  city  pa- 
pers fint.  The  delay  thus  caused,  by  our  not  receiving  the  report 
until  after  they  appear  in  the  papers,  and  that  only  two-  days  prior 
to  the  succeedmg  monthly  meeting  of  that,  the  report  of  which  we 
wish  for,  would  prevent  their  being  inserted  in  our  magazine  until 
nearly  two  months  after  the  meeting,  when  they  would  afford  no  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  particularly  those  in  Philadelphia,  where,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  we  have  a  large  number.  We  did  not  intend  to  ap- 
ply anv  other  blame  to  our  correspondent,  than  that,  as  we  under- 
stood him,  he  promised  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  November  meet- 
ing, and  we  placed  dependence  upon  it,  we  did  not  receive  it  in  sea- 
son. The  "echo"  of  the  meetings  will  be  of  no  interest  to  us  two 
months  after  they  have  been  held  ;  but  Mr.  Burrows  will  receive  our 
thanks  for  his  kind  offer  to  send  them.  Dr.  Watson  has  since,  with 
much  kindness,  offered  to  send  us  immediate  reports,  and  we  trust 
that  they  will  bie  so  complete  as  to  afford  as  mucn  interest  as  those 
officially  given.  Any  thing,  however,  of  importance,  which  may  be 
omitted  by  Dr.  Watson,  will  be  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vol- 
ume.— Ed.] 

Penntylvania  Horticultural  Society. — In  our  January  number,  un- 
der our  Retrospect  of  Horticulture  for  18S8,  we  stated,  in  our  inci- 
dental remarks  upon  this  Society,  that  there  were  many  lady  mem- 
bers belonging  to  it,  and  that  we  l>elieved  our  correspondent,  Dr.  Wat- 
son, was  the  nrst  to  propose  their  introduction.  We  so  understood 
some  of  our  friends  in  the  city  ;  but  Dr.  Watson  has  requested  us  to 
say  it  is  a  mistake,  as  ladies  nave  been  members  since  its  commence- 
ment. We  are  glad  to  make  the  correction,  as  we  had  no  desire  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  Dr.  had  been  more  zealous  in  advancing  the 
interests  or  the;society,  than  many  other  of  our  friends  who  are,  per- 
hapSfOlder  members  and  have  labored  longer  in  promoting  its  objects. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — Sir, — In  reading  your  Mag- 
azine for  January  last,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  at  someof  Vour 
statements  in  page  6,  which  relate  to  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultu- 
ral Society.  Tou  state  that  the  reports  have  regularly  appeared  in 
your  pages  this  last  past  year,  and  the  state  of  horticulture  may  be 

Serceived  from  a  perusal  of  these  reports  also;  the  Society  is  in  a  very 
ourishing  condition;  and  that  many  ladies  have  been  admitted  mem- 
bers; and  their  presence  at  the  meetings  has  given  a  life  and  degree 
of  interest  to  the  proceedings.  Thus  far  all  is  well,  and  is  as  it  should 
be,  but,  when  you  state  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  life  and 
interest  before  their  admission,  and  that  your  correspondent.  Dr.  Wat- 
son, you  believe,  was  the  first  to  propose  the  introduction  of  ladies  to 
the  Societv,  we  have  no  hesitation  m  saying  it  is  not  correct.  Our 
object  in  thus  writing  to  you  is  not  to  find  fault,  but  to  correct  an  er- 
ror, which  we  hope  you  will  receive  in  good  faith.  Independent  of 
the  error  thus  spoken  of,  theie  is  nothing  in  your  remarks  but  what 
is  iust  and  true,  and  we  join  heart  and  hand  with  you  in  those  that 
refer  to  our  worthy  and  highly  talented  President;  for  we  know,  by 
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experience,  that  since  he  has  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  society, 
new  life  and  vigor  has  l>een  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  our  course 
cannot  but  be  onward  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  dignify  the  Soci- 
ety by  presiding  at  its  meetings. —  fFith  great  respect^  1  renunn  yours. 
Edwin  M.  MUher,  PhUadelphia,  Feb.,  1839. 
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AaT.  IV.    Petmiylvania  HartieuUural  Society, 

Monthly  Meeting,  Feb.  19, 1889.— At  the  last  stated  meeting  ef  the 
Society,  some  very  fine  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers  were  exhibit 
ed,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  account. 

Very  fine  plants  from  Mrs.  Hibbert,  to  whom  was  awarded  the 
premium  for  the  best  display.  They  were  as  follows: — ^Azklea  in- 
dica,  A.  fndica  &lba,  A.  puriulcea  pUno,  and  A.  ^legans;  Lantkna 
mut4bilis,  Ru^llia  formdsa,  ^rica  mediterriuiea,  jL.  arb6rea,  Ca- 
m^lh'a  japdnica  var.  speci6sa,  and  C.  var.  conchifl6ra. 

An  honorary  premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hirst  &  Dreer,  lor 
twenty-five  very  superior  double  hyacinths  in  glasses. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bouquet  was  awarded  to  Robert  Kilving- 
ton.  Mr.  K.  generally  exhibits  fine  taste  in  his  basket  bouquets ; 
the  handle  and  outside  of  the  basket  are  covered  over  with  various 
mosses,  (hypnums,)  while  the  interior  of  the  basket  is  composed  of 
every  variety  of  flower  attainable,  and  has  a  ver;^  fine  efiect. 

J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  very  ^neripe  bananas,  (JIfilsa 
paradisikca,^  raised  bv  him,  for  which  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
premium.  Mr,  Smith  has  a  larire  crop  on  the  tree  almost  ripe. — 
Yours,  resjieetfully,  G.  Watson,  Philadelphia,  Feb  33J,  1839. 

The  Society  have  already  published  their  list  of  plants,  flowers, 
fraits  and  vegetables,  for  the  best  specimens  of  which,  premiums 
will  be  awarded  the  present  year.  The  prizes  are  liberal  and  the  ag- 
gregate amount  large.  The  list  is  so  lengthy  that  we  have  not  room 
to  copy  it.  To  the  list  is  afiixed  the  properties  of  all  the  florists^ 
flowers,  taken  from  standard  £lnglish  works;  and  the  committees  of 
the  Society  have  agreed  to  judge  the  specimens  in  reference  to  their 
approach  to  the  properties  laid  down.  The  idea  is  a  ffood  one,  and 
vfe  are  glad  to  see  this  flourishing  Society  set  the  example  of  conform- 
ing to  some  standard  rule. — Ed, 


Art.  V.     Massachusetts  HorHeuUural  Society, 

Saturday,  Jan.  19th,  1839. — ^The  exhibition  of  fruits,  &c.  at  this 
meeting,  was  given  in  our  last,  but  we  were  necessitated  to  omit  the 
reports  of  the  committees,  which  were  made  at  this  meeting,  for 
awarding  premiums,  until  the  present  number.  The  following  are 
the  reports: — 

Fruits. 

Pears, — To  Mr.  Samuel  Downer,  for  the  best  summer  pears,  in* 
eluding  the  Julienne,  Bloodgood  and  Dearborn's  seedling,  a  premi* 
um  ofnve  dollars. 
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To  Mr.  Robert  Manning,  for  the  best  autunin  pean,  indudinct  the 
Francreal  d'Ete,  Hazel,  fielle  Lucrative,  Golden  beurr^  of  Bilboa, 
St.  Ghislain,  Marie  Louise,  Jalouise,  Washington,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  &c.,  a  premium  of  &ve  dollars. 

To  Mr.  Aaron  D.  Williams,  for  the  best  summer  seedling  pear,  a 
premium  of  ^ve  dollars. 

•Applet, — To  Mr.  E.  M.  Richards,  for  the  best  summer  apples,  in- 
clumng  Williams'  Early,  Benoni,  early  sweet  Bow,  early  Hanresti 
and  early  Red  Juneating,  a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

To  Mr.  Joshua  Gardner,  of  Dorchester,  for  the  best  autunm  ap- 
ples, the  Gravenstein  and  others,  a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

To  Mr.  B.  V.  French,  for  the  best  winter  apples,  including  the 
yellow  Bellflower,  Murphy  and  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  a  premium 
of  five  dollars. 

Cherries, — To  Mr.  Samuel  Downer,  for  the  best  cherries,  Dow- 
ner's red  seedling  cherry,  a  premium  of  ^Ye  dollars. 

Peaches, — To  Mr.  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  for  the  best  peaches  of 
open  culture.  Specimens  of  Early  Royal  George,  and  George  lY., 
a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

To  Mr.  M.  P.  Sawyer,  of  the  city,  for  the  best  peaches  raised  un- 
der glass,  a  premium  of  £ve  dollars. 

Phuns, — To  Mr.  S.  R.  Johnson,  for  the  best  plums,  including  the 
Bolmar's  Washington  and  Green  Gage,  a  premium  of  ^ve  dollars. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Pond,  for  the  next  best,  being  fine  specimens  of 
Bolmar's  Washington,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  and  Duane's  Purple, 
a  gratuity  of  five  dollars. 

•Neetartnes, — To  Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  for  the  best  nectarines,  a 
premium  of  four  dollars. 

QiiU^^es. — To  E.  M.  Richards,  for  the  best  quincesj  orange  and 
pear  shaped,  a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

Gropet.— To  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  for  the  best  foreign  grapes  grown 
under  glass,  including  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  white  Chasselas,  a 
premium  of  ten  dollars. 

To  Mr.  William  Oliver,  for  the  best  foreign  grapes,  out  of  door 
culture,  the  White  Chasselas,  a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  for  the  best  native  grapes,  (Edinburgh,)  a 
premium  of  ^ve  dollars. 

Gooseberries, — To  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  for  the  best  dessert  goose- 
berries, included  in  these  were  Hopley's  Globe,  Gascoigne,  Warring- 
ton Red,  Wellington,  Golden  Gourd,  Whitesmith  and  Princess  Roy- 
al, a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

Raspberries, — To  Mr.  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  for  the  best  red  and 
white  Antwerp  raspberries,  a  premium  of  ^ve  dollars. 

Strawberries, — To  Mr.  Vose,  President  of  the  Society,  for  the  best 
strawberries,Downton  and  Keen's  Seedling,  a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

To  Mr.  Rufus  Howe,  for  the  best  Early  Virginia  and  Bath  Scarlet 
strawberries,  a  gratuUv  of  five  dollars. 

To  Mr.  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  for  the  best  Methven  Castle  straw- 
berries, and  some  other  fine  kinds,  including  a  new  variety  raised  by 
him  from  the  seeds  of  the  Methven  Castle,  a  f^ahdty  of  uye  dollars. 

To  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  a  new  seedlmg  strawberry,  raised 
by  them  from  seed,  a  gratuity  of  ^y^  dollars. 

Curron**.— To  Mr.  A.  D.  Weld,  of  Roxbury,  for  the  best  white 
and  red  currants,  a  premium  of  two  dollars. 

Musk  Jtfe/on.— To  Mr.  Vose,  President  of  the  Society,  for  the  best 
green-fleshed  melons  ;  these  were  the  Persian,  Minorca,  Rock  and 
Cantaloupe,  a  premium  of  three  dollars. 
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To  Messrs.  S.  &  6.  Hyde,  for  the  best  watermelons,  a  premitiin 
of  three  dollars. 

Flowbrs. 

RoMBs. — For  the  best  display  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  five  dollars. 
For  the  best  twenty-four  hardy  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  three 
dollars. 

For  the  twelve  best  hardy  varieties,  to  A.  Aspinwall,  two  dollars. 
For  the  best  twelve  China  and  tender  varieties  to  S.  R.  Johnson, 
three  dollars. 
Hyaeinihi. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  ^ye  dollars. 
Camaiioru. — For  the  best  display,  to  Messrs.  Winship,  i^ve  dollars. 
For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  T.  Mason,  three  dollars. 
For  the  best  seedling,  to  Mr.  Meller,  three  dollars. 
Pinks. — For  the  best  display,  to  S.  Walker,  ^ve  dollars. 

For  the  best  seedling  to  Wm.  Meller,  three  dollars. 
TuUps — ^For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  S.  Walker,  eight  dollars. 
Fansiet, — For  the  best  display,  to  S.  Walker,  five  dollars. 

For  the  best  seedling,  to  S.  Walker,  three  dollars. 
OeraniutM. — For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  five  dollars. 

For  the  best  seedling,  to  W.  Meller,  three  dollars. 
HerbacemuPlanii. — For  fine  displays  of  herbaceous  plants  and  bou- 
quets during  the  season,  a  gratuitous  premium  of  five  dollars  each,  to 
Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  S.  Walker. 

JSLlpinia  niUans. — For  a  fine  flowering  specimen  of  this  beautiful 
plant,  a  gratuitous  premium  of  iavQ  dollars,  to  Mr.  D.  Haggerston. 

Seedling  Phlox. — ^For  a  fine  white  seedling  phlox,  a  gratuitous 
premium  of  five  dollars,  to  Mr.  W.  £.  Carter. 

Vegetables. 

Cueumbet$. — For  the  best  specimen,  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  four 
dollars. 

BeeU. — For  the  best  specimen,  to  S.  Sweetser,  two  dollars. 

Bhuharh. — ^For  the  best  specimen,  to  S.  Pond,  three  dollars. 

Celery. — For  the  best  specimen,  to  Dr  J.  C.  Howard,  two  dollars. 

Beans. — For  the  best  specimem,  of  Lima,  to  R.  Ward,  three  dollars. 

Squoihei. — For  the  best  specimen,  to  S.  Pond,  three  doHars. 

CfauUfloioeri. — ^For  the  best  specimen,  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  three 
dollars. 

BroeoU. — ^For  the  best  specimen,  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  three 
dollars. 

Peas. — ^For  the  best  specimen,  to  Rnfus  Howe,  four  dollars. 

February^. — Fkekibtted.  Flowers: — From  Mr.  E.  Carter,  three 
seedling  camellias,  viz: — No.  1,  a  single  red  fiower,  variegated 
with  white.  No.  2,  very  similar  to  anemonefl6ra.  No.  8,  nam- 
ed, by  Mr.  Carter,  Lawr^ncio,  a  fine  double  rose-colored  fiower 
spotted  with  white. 

Febrtuiry  9th.-^EmhiMed.  Fruits:— From  £.  Bartlett,  Old  Pear- 
main,  Ortley  pippin,  and  Newton  pippin  apples.  From  B.  V. 
French,  Newton  pippin,  and  Baldwin  apples.  From  L.  P.  Grosv»- 
nor.  Chandler,  and  Queen  Ann  apples. 

February.  IBth.-^Exhibited.  Flowers:— From  S.  Sweetser,  cut 
flowers  of  CanK^llM  jap6nica  var.  Lindbri^a,  Ptsbnia  Jlf o6<aii  papa- 
veriusea  var.  B&nksits,  and  Jlhodod^ndron  p&llidum,  hybridum,  and 
Russellfdmini,  (the  last  not  true.)  From  W.  £.  Carter,  three  seed- 
ing camellias,  one  of  which  promised  to  be  a  handsome  variety. 

Fruits: — From  6eoq;e  Newhall,  Isabella  grapes  in  a  fine  state  of 
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presenration.  From  ISi,  Manning,  Woolman's  long  pippin  (of  Cox, 
No.  134)  and  yellow  JBellflower.  From  B.  V.  FrencKy  American 
Nonsuch,  and  Ortlejr  pippins. 


Art.  VI.    Faneuil  HaU  MwktU 


Roots,  Tuberty  %•€* 


Potatoes: 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  bosbel, 
Turnipe: 

ComiiioD,JP®""^*"S®^'-- 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, . . . 
Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  boshe), 1 

White,^'*"'^?^"--^ 
*  5  per  bunch,  .... 

Beets,  per  budiel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, .... 

Horseradish,  per  pound, . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, .... 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Gai'lic,  per  pound, 


From 

0ct». 


CoMaysf,  Saladtf  4^. 

Cabbages,  per  doien  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  hotd, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant  red  and  white, .  * . . 

Common,.  • .«.•• 

Spinach,  per  half  peck, . . . . 
Tomatoes,  per  half  peck, .. . 


26 

50 
76 
76 
60 
76 
60 
00 
60 

26 
12i 
87, 
37 

4 

00 
26 

4 
60 
60 
76 

8 
25 
20 
12 


To 
9cts. 


1  50 

eo 

2  00 
1  76 


60 

76 

76 

12i 

10 

10 

12 

6 

17 


37 

60 
60 

6 

1  60 

6 

76 

76 

12 


76 
1  00 
1  00 
26 
16 

m 

26 
10 
20 


Sqwuhet  and  PutrgJiint, 

Squashes: 

Autumnal  Marrow,per  cwt. 

Winter  crook-neck,pr  cwt. 

Canada,  per  cwt 

Pumpkins,  each 


Frttite. 

Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common,   JP®'^*!'" 
'   {per  bushel,. . 

Baldwins,  per  barrel,. . . . 

Sweet  apples,  per  barrel,. 

Golden  Pippins,  per  bbl. , 

Greenings,  per  barrel, . . . 

Russets,  per  barrel, 

Blue  Pearmains,  per  bbl. , 
Pears,  per  dozen: 

ChaumoDtel, 

Burgomaster,. 

Beuire  Diel, 

Winter  St.  Michaehi 

St.  Germain, , 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  per  lb: 

Bialaga, 

White  sweet- water,. .... 
Citron  Melons  for  preserves,. 
Cranberries,  per  bushel, . . . 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Berberries,  per  bushd, .... 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen, 

Pine-appka,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  .... 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)per  pound. 

Shaddocks^  each, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, ..... 

English  wahiuts,  per  lb 


From 
$cts. 


300 
2  00 
4  00 
12 


60 
60 
60 
50 
00 
60 
26 


To 

9GtS. 


4  00 

3  00 


25 


» 


50 
00 

26 

124 
60 


20 

12* 
00 

00 

6 

124 

26 

4 
4 


76 
3  0O 

3  00 

4  00 

2  60 


25 
60 

1  00 

2  60 


8  00 


25 

25 

2  60 

6 


6 


RsMiRxs. — The  month,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  remaiic- 
ably  mild,  and  while  we  now  write  (35th)  the  weather  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  April,  rather  than  of  February.    The  continuation  of 
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sach  weather  has  been  fayorable  to  a  full  supplj  of  mapfcet  produc* 
tioDSy  and  the  stock  of  many  articles  is  as  good  as  at  the  lime  of  our 
last  report.  Vegetables  and  fruits  have  kept  exceedingly  well ;  and 
this  may  bte  attributed  to  the  long  and  serene  summer  of  last  year,,  by 
which,  yegetables,  as  well  as  fruits,  perfected  their  growth,  and  arriy- 
ed  at  full  maturity. 

Potatoes  haye,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  some,  bees  quite 
abundant,  and  without  any  enhancement  in  price  since  the  fall ;:  thi» 
was  hardly  to  haye  been  supposed  from  the  short  crop  of  last  sea- 
son; but  the  great  quantity  which  were  pushed  into  the  market 
from  Maine,  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  had  a  tendency  to  &i  tha 
market ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  there  is  a  stock  now  on  hand 
sufficient  to  last  until  the  new  crop  comes  in.  The  past  week  there 
haye  been  arriyals  of  foreign  potatoes,  yiz:  ^ve  hundred  bushels 
fh>m  Rotterdam,  and  a  lot  from  Hayre ;  the  former  were  heated^ 
through,  the  latter  we  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  but  they 
were  said  to  be  fine  and  in  good  order.  Turnips  and  onions  remain 
without  alteration.  The  first  radishes  came  to  hand  this  week;; 
they  were  of  a  fair  size,  and  sold  readily  at  our  prices.  Of  horse- 
radish, a  good  supply.  Cabbages  hold  out  remarkably  well  for  the 
season ;  it  is  rarely  that  they  are  to  be  had  of  so  good  a  quality  as 
late  as  this.  Cauliflowers  are  scarce.  Celery  is  yery  scarce  and  pri- 
ces high.  Spinach  is  much  more  plentiful.  Squashes  are  scarce, 
though,  compared  with  the  two  or  three  last  years,  the  supply,  as  late 
as  February,  is  remarkably  good,  and  prices  moderate. 

The  stock  of  apples,  as  the  season  adyances,  and  from  a  steady  de- 
mand, gradually  becomes  limited  and  prices  improye;  we  haye  now 
to  note  a  little  variation  in  all  kinds  ;  Baldwins  and  russets  are  the 
kinds  of  which  there  is  the  largest  stock  remaining.  Pears  are  about 
gone ;  some  few  Chaumontels  only  being  left.  Cranberries  are  the 
same,  with  a  fair  supply.  Of  grapes  there  haye  been  some  arrivals, 
and  in  tolerable  aood  order.  There  has  been  an  increased  demand 
for  chestnuts  and  walnuts,  and  prices  have  advanced  to  our  present 
rates.  Of  other  kinds  of  nuts  tnere  is  the  usual  full  stock. — Yours^ 
M.  T.,  Boston,  Feb.  25<A,  18S9. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOa   MARCH. 
FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Orape  vines,  in  yineries  and  green-houses,  will  now  begin  to  swell 
their  buds,  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  them  in  order  that  they  be 
made  to  break  evenly.  Prepare  the  border  with  a  good  dressing  of  ma- 
nure, and,  if  severe  cold  weather  ensues,  protect  with  litter. 

Peach  trees  and  vines  in  pots  may  be  brought  into  the  green-house 
and  forwarded  a  few  weeks. 

Strawberries  invots,  in  a  fruiting  state,  should  have  an  abundance 
of  air,  and  be  well  supplied  with  water. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Bushes  should  be  pruned  this  month,  and, 
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if  mild  at  the  latter  part,  the  ground  eorichedy  and  weU  dug  betvreaa 
the  plants. 

Qtime  vines,  of  foreign  kinds,  protected  1^  eoverinff  last  fall, 
shoula  hare  the  same  removed  the  latter  part  or  the  month. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMBNT. 

DahHoB  will  now  begin  to  show  their  eyes,  and  if  wanted  for  eariy 
planting,  separate  the  tubers  and  pot  them.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
now,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  early. 

Geraniumi  will  be  now  coming  forward  rapidly,  and  those  that 
need  it  should  be  repotted. 

EHca  seeds  may  be  now  sown  and  cuttings  put  in. 

Trevirana  coeeinea. — If  the  corms  of  this  pretty  plant  were  not 
potted  last  month,  let  it  be  done  this  without  fail,  to  ensure  a  good 
growth. 

Rosea f  etMrnationSy  auriculas,  &c.,  which  have  been  wintered  in 
frames,  should  have  an  abundance  of  air  every  fine  day. 

Pasuy  seed  may  now  be  sown  in  boxes  in  the  green*houae  or  the 
frame,  and  the  plants  will  flower  early. 

Verbenasy  of  all  kinds,  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  and  will  re^ 
quire  repotting. 

Cactuses  that  show  buds  should  now  be  more  liberally  supplied 
with  water. 

Camellias  will  now  be  making  their  ffrowth  :  give  good  supplies  of 
water,  and  syringe  twice  a  week :  shaae  the  plants  from  the  not  sun; 
and  perform  inarching  this  montn. 

Tulip  and  hyacinth  beds  will  require  uncovering  the  latter  part  of 
the  month,  if  mild. 

Tender  annual  flower  seeds,  such  as  fflobes,  balsams,  ice  plant, 
eozcomb,  8lc.  &c.,  may  be  now  sown  in  hot-beds  to  forward  them. 

Calijfbmian  annuals,  such  as  Clarkia,  Chnrseis,  Gilia,  Nemophila, 
Collinsia,CEnothera,Leptosiphon,  &c.,  should  be  sown  in  patcnesin 
beds,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  soil,  so  that  it 
can  be  prepared  for  their  reception,  for  the  first  crop;  a  second  sow- 
ing may  be  made  in  May. 

Rose  bushes  may  be  pruned  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Azaleas  should  be  freely  watered  now:  repot  as  soon  as  done  flow- 
ering, if  the  plants  need  it. 

Gladioluses  may  be  planted  in  pots,  for  early  blooming,  and  turned 
into  the  border  in  May. 

Chrysanthemums, — The  plants  should  be  exposed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  air  aud  light,  to  prevent  the  young  shoots  from  being 
drawn  up. 

VBOETABLB   DEPABTMBHT. 

Rhubarb  roots,  in  pots,  brought  into  the  green-house  last  month, 
will  now  afibrd  good  leaves  for  cutting;  water  with  liquid  manure. 

Tomato,  egg  plants,  lettuce,  and  other  plants,  sown  last  month 
in  hot-beds,  should  be  thinned  out;  the  two  first  may  be  planted  in 
pots. 

Lettuce  and  radishes  may  be  sown  for  a  succession. 

Celery  seed,  for  a  summer  crop,  may  be  now  planted  in  pots  or 
boxes. 
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ORIGINAL  communications- 
Art.  L  •^^ote8  on  anovel  method  of  preventing  Mildew  in  the 
open  air  culture  of  Foreign  Grapes.     By  A.  J.  Downing, 
Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

There  are  many  situations,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  cities,  from  Philadelphia,  as  far  north  as  the  forty-second 
degree  of  latitude,  where  the  more  hardy  and  prolific  varieties 
of  the  foreign  grape  may  be  cultivated  with  considerable  sue* 
cess  in  the  open  air.  Indeed,  the  only  obstacle  to  general 
success  in  their  culture  out  of  doors,  in  the  Middle  States,  is 
their  extreme  liability  to  attack  by  mildew  of  the  young  fruit, 
when  the  latter  are  just  swelling,  or  have  nearly  attained  the  size 
of  large  peas.  The  mildew  that  then  fixes  upon  them  appears 
to  indurate  the  skin  of  the  young  grapes,  prevent  their  swelling 
to  their  proper  size^and,  in  short,  it  generally  renders  them  un- 
fit  for  eating  or  any  other  purpose. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested,  by  difiTerent  persons, 
for  the  prevention  of  this  mildew  or  blight,  which  have  been 
tried  with  more  or  less  success.  Some  have  recommended 
us  to  train  the  vines  high,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
damp  ungenial  vapors  of  the  moist  earth ;  others,  to  keep  them 
low  and  well  furnished  with  a  fresh  supply  of  young  wood. 
Another  remedy,  which  appears  to  have  found  much  favor, 
consists  in  syringing  the  bunches  while  the  grapes  are  very 
young,  with  a  solution  of  flower  of  sulphur,  which,  it  is  as- 
serted, will,  in  most  cases,  prevent  the  attack  of  the  foul  para- 
site. 
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We  have  no  remarks,  at  present,  to  offer  jour  readers  upon 
the  relative  benefits  to  be  derived  from  any  of  these  modes. 
We  simply  wish  to  place  before  them  another,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  a  very  successful  mode  of  treating  the  foreign  grape  in 
the  open  air,  so  as  to  have  an  abundance  of  fine  firuit  perfectly 
free  from  mildew  every  year. 

A  person  about  four  miles  distant,  who  rears  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Sweet  Water,Chasselas,  and  other  foreign  grapes,for 
market,  and  who  was  formerly  much  troubled  with  the  attacks 
of  the  mildew,  was,  some  two  or  three  years  since,  while  reflect- 
ing on  the  subject,  struck  with  the  fact,  that,  with  him,  young 
vines,  when  they  first  came  into  bearing,  generally  produced 
good  and  unblemished  crops  for  the  first  one  or  two  seasons. 
After  this,  becoming  comparatively  feeble,  the  mildew  began 
to  appear,  and  gradually  grew  worse  every  following  season. 

Reflecting  upon  this  suggestion,  thrown  out  by  nature  in  the 
above  instance,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  if  he  could  always  keep 
his  vine  young  and  thrifty,  or  by  some  means  provide  himself 
with  a  succession  of  such  vines,  he  might  place  the  mildew^ 
in  a  great  measure,  at  defiance. 

This  he  has  been  able  to  effect  in  the  foUowing  way,  the 
results  being  highly  satisfactory.  In  the  month  of  June,  every 
year,  he  selects,  on  every  vine,  a  clean  shoot,  (left  the  pre- 
vious summer  for  that  purpose,)  some  five  to  eight  feet  in  lengthy 
which  he  buries  in  the  earth,  about  eighteen  inches  of  its  mid-» 
die  part,  in  the  common  method  of  layering.  The  plants  in 
his  little  vineyard  are  plante4  in  rows,  and  the  layers  being 
made  in  the  line  of  the  rows,  between  the  old  plants,  when 
they  are  rooted,  which  they  are  the  next  year,  they  are  tied 
up  to  a  stake  to  receive  a  partial  training.  The  next,  or  sec- 
ond season,  all  the  old  plants  are  dug  up  and  thrown  away,  if 
they  are  not  perfectly  strong  and  vigorous.  In  this  way  he 
preserves  a  constant  stock  of  strong  new  vines,  which  are 
able,  by  their  superior  vigor,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  mil- 
dew, and  which,  as  we  can  testify,  bear  beautiful  and  abundant 
crops  of  fruit,  free  from  mildew. 

Those  of  your  readers,  who  grow  foreign  grapes,  are  recom- 
mended to  put  in  practice  this  method  of  culture,  which  is  re- 
ally attended  with  a  trifling  degree  of  trouble.  The  success 
which  attends  this  method  of  constantly  renewing  the  vines 
would  appear  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  a  cold  and 
comparatively  ungenial  climate  like  ours,  the  foreign  grape, 
however  well  covered  in  winter,  soon  becomes  too  much  en- 
feebled to  produce  fair  and  unblemished  fruit.     In  the  south- 
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era  parts  of  the  other  continent,  its  duration,  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  its  fruitfubess,  extends  to  upwards  of  half  a 
century.  A.  J.  D. 

Botanic  Garden  and  ^urseriesj  Feb.  1839. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Brusseb  Sprouts. 

By  J.  W.  Russell. 

The  Brussels  Sprouts  are  highly  prized  throughout  Europe, 
as  a  delicate  culinary  vegetable.  Therefore  it  is  grown  as  ex- 
tensively as  any  of  the  brassica  or  cabbage  tribe.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants  is  more  like  the  Savoy  cabbage  than  any 
other  variety,  with  this  difference, — the  stems  grow  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  are  closely  set,  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  with  sprouts  like  small  cabbages  in  miniature; 
each  being  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 

The  plants  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  April  or  May,  an 
ounce  of  which,  if  good,  will  be  sufficient  to  sow  a  bed  four ' 
feet  wide  by  ten  in  length.  If  the  seed  is  sown  in  April, 
(which  would  be  the  best  method,)  on  a  slight  hot-bedy  under 
glass,  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  the  final  transplanting  by  the 
second  or  third  week  in  May.  Select  a  piece  of  ground  for 
this  purpose,  that  is  in  good  heart,  and  where  the  soil  is  deep. 
The  plants  need  not  be  set  out  more  than  eighteen  inches 
apart  each  way,  as  the  head  does  not  spread  like  a  Savoy,  and 
the  leaves  drop  off  before  the  sprouts  are  ready  for  gathering, 
which  will  be  by  the  first  of  October. .  The  tops  or  heads 
ought  to  be  cut  off  two  or  three  ioeeks  before  the  sprouts  are 
gathered  for  use. 

The  whole  treatment,  as  to  the  cultivation  and  management, 

is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Savoy  cabbage.     In  November, 

or  before  the  ground  freezes  hard,  the  plants  might  be  taken 

up,  and  planted  in  earth  in  a  cellar,  pretty  close  together,  and 

would  be  found   to  be  an  excellent  vegetable  through  the 

winter.  t   tit   ti 

J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  •dubtim,  Cambridge^  March  8,  1839. 
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Art.  III.  Notices  of  Culinary  Vegetables^  new  or  recently 
introduced  f  worthy  of  general  cultivation  in  private  gardent 
or  for  the  market.     By  the  Editor. 

After  the  lengthy  notice,  which  we  have  heretofore  made 
of  some  new  varieties  of  vegetables,  it  may  seem  almost  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  subject  to  again  revert  to  the  same;  the 
information,  however,  which  has  been  heretofore  given  of  new 
vegetables  has,  in  the  first  instance,  consisted  of  such  facts  as 
could  be  easily  obtained  from  the  best  sources;  but  then  sub- 
sequent recommendation  to  general  cultivation  has  been  only 
made  from  a  perfect  personal  conviction,  after  a  partial  or 
complete  trial,  that  they  are  such  as  will  prove  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  private  garden,  or  may  be  successfully  introduced 
among  the  kinds  which  may  be  raised  with  profit  by  the  mar- 
ket gardener. 

It  is  our  intention  to  notice  every  new  variety  of  vegetable, 
whether  valuable  or  inferior;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  a 
mere  notice  of  a  new  kind,  and  a  recommendation  of  it  to  gen- 
eral cultivation,  are  different  things.  Our  object  is  to  keep 
our  readers  informed  of  all  that  is  new,  that  they  may  try  their 
own  experiments  and  judge  for  themselves;  but  we  shall  only 
advise  the  introduction  of  new  kinds,  when  we  are  fully  sure 
that,  in  some  respects,  they  will  prove  as  good  or  better  than 
those  usually  grown.  We  believe  that  those  who  have  relied 
upon  our  judgment  for  information,  have  not  been  disappointed. 

The  varieties  now  noticed,  in  addition  to  those  in  our  last, 
are  recommended  as  deserving  of  trial. 

Young^s  Giant  Tomato. — This  is  said  to  be  a  large  variety 
of  the  common  tomato,  growing  to  a  very  large  size,  and  pro- 
ducing an  enormous  crop,  and  fully  equal,  in  its  cooking  quali- 
ties, to  the  common  kind.  We  do  not  know  its  origin,  but 
we  have  some  of  the  seed,  and  shall  try  it  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  Tobolsk  RhubarL — Our  readers  probably  recollect 
the  extended  notice  we  took  of  this  remarkable  variety  last 
season.  It  continues  to  be  highly  praised  in  England,  and  meets 
with  a  very  ready  sale.  We  mention  it  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  remark,  that  we  have  procured  a  root  or  two  of  it,  and 
shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  its  cultiva- 
tion the  present  year,  whether  it  is  all  that  has  been  said  in  its 
praise. 

J\IyQtVB  new  Gigantic  Rhubarb  is  another  kind,  which  is 
also  highly  extolled  for  its  good  qualities,  as  well  as  mon- 
strous growth.     It  is  yet  scarce. 
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The  Chinen  Prolific^  or  TVee  Com, — Though  not,  per- 
haps, exactly  a  garden  vegetable,  but  rather  adapted  to  farm 
cultivation,  we  notice  this  variety,  as  some  of  our  readers  may 
like  to  try  it  as  a  table  corn.  As  a  field  crop  it  is  highly 
praised,  and  though  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  of  its 
yielding  the  great  crop  which  has  been  stated,  it  may,  never- 
theless, be  a  valuable  kind.  Mr.  Tborburn,  of  Hallet's  Cove, 
states,  that  the  yield  of  the  Dutton,  (a  variety  whose  excel- 
lent properties  are  well  established,)  planted  in  the  same  field, 
was  not  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  Chinese.  Both 
received  the  same  attention — were  equally  manured,  hoed, 
&c.  The  peculiar  prolific  quality  is  its  producing  two,  and 
frequently  three  and  four  ears  on  a  stalk,  where  the  Dutton 
and  other  kinds,  except  the.  BaHen,  only  produce  one.  It  is 
said  to  be  as  early  as  the  Dutton.  The  origin  of  the  com  is 
ascribed  to  a  few  grains  of  it  being  found  in  a  chest  of  tea  on 
Long  Island,  where  it  has  been  grown  four  or  five  years.  It 
IS  a  white  flint  twelve-row  corn,  with  ears  from  ten  to  fourteen 
inches  long.  We  hope  our  farmers  will  try  it  with  the  Dut- 
ton, and  see  how  good  its  claims  are  to  general  cultivation. 

In  France  there  has  been  considerable  said,  in  their  Journals 
on  Gardening,  upon  the  Pe*<saie,  or  China  Cabbage,  a  plant 
of  late  introduction.  The  past  season  many  experiments  have 
been  made  in  its  cultivation,  and  French  horticulturists  ap- 
pear to  be  divided  with  respect  to  its  merits.  To  set  the 
matter  at  rest,  however,  a  commission  was  lately  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  and  make  a  report  upon  its  qualities. 
This  committee  consisted  of  M.  M.  Castan,  Porteau  and 
Rendu;  and,  as  the  subject  may  be  of  some  interest  to  our 
readers,  we  present  the  greater  part  of  the  same.  The  Chi- 
nese use  extraordinary  quantities  of  this  plant.  It  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  and  is  allowed,  by  those  who  deny  its  useful 
qualities  as  an  esculent,  to  be  a  valuable  article  of  food  for 
cattle.  It  is  known  in  China  under  the  flattering  title  of  the 
FroHdence  of  the  Chinese,  The  committee  conclude  their 
report  with  a  recommendation  to  its  general  cultivation 
throughout  France. 

"Oil  the  day  on  which  we  were  appointed,  we  repaired  at 
six  in  the  evening  to  the  residence  of  M .  Bossin.  Our  hon-^ 
orable  colleague  placed  before  us  a  boiled  vegetable  of  a  deep 
green,  chopped  small,  which  be  informed  us  was  the  Pe-tsaie. 
We  tasted  it,  and  at  first  perceived  a  slight  flavor  of  spinach, 
to  which  succeeded  immediately  that  of  the  endive  chicory. 
After  having  again  tasted  it,  with  and  without  bread,  we  dis* 
tinctly  recognized  the  flavor  of  chicory. 
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^^Your  commissiooers  inquired  of  M.  Bossin,  in  what  man- 
ner the  dish  had  been  prepared.  He  informed  us,  that  in  the 
morning  he  gathered  the  first  leaves  of  several  of  his  Pe-tsaies, 
that  they  were  placed  on  the  fire,  where  they  remained  to  whiteo 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  that,  being  taken  from  the  water^ 
they  were  drained,  and  strongly  pressed,  to  free  them  from 
the  superabundant  moisture,  and  that  then  they  were  cut  up  as 
small  as  possible;  after  that,  they  were  again  placed  on  the 
fire  in  a  saucepan  containing  melted  butter;  that  salt  was  then 
added,  with  a  little  flour  and  some  milk.  Such,  he  informed 
us,  was  the  preparation  they  had  undergone. 

^'This  explanation  made  us  see  the  cause  of  certain  hard 
particles  which  we  had  remarked  in  tasting  the  vegetable. 
They  were  the  particles  of  the  fibrpus  parts  of  the  leaf,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  boiling,  had  preserved  their  hardness.  In 
fact,  M.  Bossin  had  dressed  the  outside  leaves  of  the  plant, 
and,  consequently,  the  toughest  ones.  Your  commissioners 
were  inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  cottonous  or  fibrous  parts 
were  taken  away  previous  to  cooking,  the  dish  would  be  much 
more  tender,  and  more  agreeable.  They  were  also  of  opin- 
ion, that  if  salt  was  thrown  into  the  water,  the  plant  would  be 
more  tender  still.  M.  Bossin  determined  to  follow  our  sug- 
gestions, and  we  agreed  to  meet  again  in  a  week. 

^'However,  that  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  me 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  Pe-tsaie  leaves,  that  I  might  let 
some  of  my  friends  judge  of  the  flavor.  On  the  next  day, 
being  in  the  country,  I  had  them  dressed,  and  ofi!ered  them  to 
a  party  who  were  dining  with  me.  Every  one  at  once  per- 
ceived the  flavor  of  chicory,  and,  as  to  myself,  I  found  the 
same  flavor  as  in  the  dish  prepared  at  M.  Bossin's,  without 
finding  any  of  the  hard  particles  I  objected  to  before* 

^'At  tbe  end  of  the  week,  we  repaired  to  that  gentleman's, 
as  had  been  agreed  on.  This  lime  the  leaves  had  been  taken 
from  tbe  best  side  of  the  plant,  and  were  the  inner  ones;  the 
fibrous  parts  were  taken  out,  and  the  vegetable  dressed  as  be*- 
fore.  In  order  to  vary  the  experiment,  M.  Bossin  had  part 
seasoned  with  the  sauce  proceeding  from  a  duck  dressed  with 
turnips.  When  thus  prepared,  we  discovered  no  hardness  in 
the  Pe-tsaie;  its  substance  was  uniform  and  smooth,  and  we 
again  found,  notwithstanding  the  seasoning,  tbe  flavor  of  chic- 
ory. At  first,  it  is  true,  the  taste  of  the  turnip  was  percep- 
tible, but  after  the  second  or  third  mouthful,  we  could  find  it 
no  longer.  The  result  of  this  second  visit  was,  that  your 
commissioners  were  unanimous  in  finding  in  the  Pe-tsaie  qual- 
ties  which  render  it  a  vegetable  essentially  culinary.     I  have 
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forgotten  to  mention  that  we  tasted  some  of  it  prepared  with* 
out  any  seasoning  whatever,  and  were  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  it  possessed  no  flavor  sufficiently  determined  to  cause  it 
to  reject  any  kind  of  seasoning. 

^^In  this  state  of  things,  and  well  assured  that  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  Pe-tsaie  will  render  a  veritable  service  to  the  cul- 
inary art  in  France,  we  have  to  recommend  to  you  the  propri- 
ety of  addressing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Bossin,  for  his  per- 
severance in  rearing  the  plant,  and  his  politeness  to  your  com* 
missioners.  We  also  recommend  you  to  have  the  report  in 
the  annals  of  the  Society,  in  order  to  give  it  all  the  publicity 
possible,  and  to  determine,  by  this  means,  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  the  vegetable  throughout  the  kingdom." 

From  this  extract  it  will  appear  that  the  Pe-tsaie  is  an  arti- 
cle of  much  value,  and  we  trust  that  the  seed  of  it  will  be 
introduced  to  this  country.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  France 
four  or  five  years,  though  not  publicly  made  known. 


Art.  IV.     Variations  of  Color  from  Original  Types. 

By  J.  L.  R. 

The  following  native  plants  have  come  under  my  notice^  as 
subject  to  aberration  in  the  usual  tints  of  the  flowers. 


(Jiual  color. 

Variety. 

Localitf. 

PrvnikUa  vulgaris 

Blue 

White 

Cambridge,    1831 

Genti^na  sapoD  kria 

Blue 

White 

do.     1835 

do. 

Blue  &  white 
variegated 

do.    1835 

Cyprip^um  acatile 

Rosy 

White 

Newbury,      1887 

Lob^ia  cardinalifl 

Scarlet 

White 

Bot.  Gar.  Camb'ye 

do. 

Rosy 

Topsfield 

jfnag&llis  arv^nsis 

Red 

Light  rosy 

Hingham,      1837 

Sabb^tia  cbloroides 

Rosy 

White 

Plymouth,      1837 

Cich^rium  Intybus 

Blue 

Rosy 

Cambridge 

AchiWia  Jlfillef6lia 

White 

Rosy 

Charle8towii,1833 

Hepitica  tril6ba 

Blue 

White 

Common 

do. 

Rosy 

With  a  deeper 
stripe 

do. 

Az^ea  V]8c6sa 

Light  rosy 

Cambridge 

Gratiola  atirea 

Yellow 

White 

Plyrooutb,      1837 

XfUpinus  per^DDifl 

Blue 

Rosy 

Lexington 

Several  of  these  varieties  are  unique  and  rare,  and  should 
be  carefully  preserved  for  culture.  The  aberration  in  Lob^lta* 
is  very  rare,  a  single  instance  of  exchange  to  rosy,  and  the 
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specimen  lost  by  a  severe  winter,  and  two  only  of  white,  being 
known  to  me.  The  rosy  variety  of  •Acbillda  Jliillefdlia  is  very 
beautiful,  permanent^  and  easily  cultivated.  Very  choice  va- 
rieties of  Azalea  may  be  found,  by  careful  inspection  of  our 
swamps.  J.  L.  R. 

SaUm,  JlfoM.,  1838. 


Art.  V.  Observations  on  the  practice  of  forcing  and  bloom' 
ing  Plants  in  the  mnter  season.  By  J.  W.  Paulsen, 
Gardener  to  J.  A.  Perry,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

On  reading  your  remarks,  in  the  last  volume  of  your  Maga- 
zine, (IV.,  p.  408,)  upon  the  method  of  flowering  the  com- 
mon white  lily,  in  pots,  in  the  winter  season,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  very  little  the  system  of  forcing  and  blooming 
common  plants,  in  the  winter  season,  is  practised  in  this 
country.  Nowhere  does  the  practice  of  forcing  flowers  pre- 
vail to  so  great  extent,  as  among  the  amateurs  and  gardeners 
in  Russia,  Germany  and  Austria ;  the  climate  being  much 
more  severe  there  than  here,  and  the  weather  generally  dull 
and  cloudy  from  November  to  February,  the  gardener  is  ne- 
cessarily forced  in  those  countries  to  exert  his  greatest  skill, 
in  order  to  be  enabled  to  supply  flowers  throughout  the  winter 
season.  Loudon,  although  an  Englishman,  and  perhaps  not 
always  quite  impartial  in  his  observations,  still  remarks,  in  his 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardenings  that  ^'although  the  German 
gardener  has  to  contend  with  the  greatest  disadvantages  for 
forcing  flowers,  he  certainly  excels  those  of  any  other  nation 
in  this  branch  of  horticulture."  We  may  well  consider  this 
fact  as  a  proof,  that,  whenever  mankind  have  to  contend  with 
difiiculties,  their  genius  will  be  awakened  and  aroused  to 
action,  and,  by  continued  exertion  and  perseverance,  the  su- 
perior talents  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  them,  will  ena- 
ble them  to  triumph  over,  and  subdue,  the  greatest  obstacles. 

In  Germany,  at  all  the  private  gentlemen's  residences, 
where  a  steady  supply  of  flowers  is  wanted,  or  by  gardeners, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  raise  them  for  sale,  there  is  generally  found 
a  small  forcing-house^  made  use  of  only  for  that  purpose.     It 
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usuallf  consists  of  a  small  structure,  about  fourteen  feet  high  at 
the  back,  and  five  feet  in  front,  with  a  span  roof;  and  wich  a 
stage  inside,  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Siich  a  bouse  sfaodd 
always  face  the  south.  It  is  separated,  generally,  in  two  equal 
parts,  by  a  partition  running  the  whole  length  of  the  centre  of 
the  house,  and  the  divisions  are  distinguished  as  numbers  one 
and  two.  In  No.  1,  the  temperature  should  never  exceed 
60^,  nor  be  allowed  to  fall  below  40^  of  Fahrenheit.  In  No. 
2,  the  temperature  should  not  exceed  70^,  nor  descend  lower 
than  60^.  When  gentlemen  have  only  moderate  collections 
of  plants,  and  think  that  such  a  building  as  is  here  mentioned, 
is  too  large  and  expensive,  they  may  bloom  many  kinds  by  leav- 
ing them  as  late  as  possible  out  of  doors  in  the  autumn,  and 
gradually  introduce  them  from  the  green-house  to  the  hot- 
bouse  ;  thus  dispensing  with  another  structure. 

Tulips,  hyacinths,  and  all  other  plants,  which  are  forced 
here,  ace  grown  in  great  numbers;  but  those  which  are  princi- 
pally selected  and  forced  in  such  a  house  as  I  have  above 
named,  consist  of  the  following  kinds: — Pmdnia  MoiUan  and 
its  varieties,  K^rria  jap6nica,  (C6rchorus  jap6nica,)  Syrlnga 
p^rsica,  and  sinensis,  (lilac,)  ffell^borus  niger,  and  viridis, 
/^s  piimula,  bifldra,  &c.  &c.,  all  kinds  of  hardy  centifolia, 
provins,  and  moss  roses,  frittilliirias,  Lilium  c&ndidum,  Con- 
vall^rta  roajklis,  (Lily  of  the  Valley,)  violets,  &c.  The 
treatment  peculiar  to  each  is  as  follows: — 

Tree  Pmonies. — I  have  found  the  Chinese  tree  pasonies  to 
be  excellently  adapted  for  early  flowering,  with  the  advantage 
that  the  plants  will  not  be  reduced  by  forcing,  but  that  they 
will  continue  to  flower  every  year,  in  great  perfection,  if  man- 
aged after  the  following  method: — Plant  them  in  large  pots 
ei^teen  inches  in  diameter,  and  proportionably  deep,  early  in 
the  spring:  good,  rich  soil  from  the  garden,  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  leaf  mould  and  very  rotten  manure,  will  suit  them  best. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  the  open  border  among  the  other  hardy 
green4iou8e  plants,  and  give  them,  likewise,  a  daily  supply  of 
water.  About  the  first  of  November,  having  by  this  time  lost 
their  foliage,  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame.  By  the  middle 
of  the  month,  take  one  or  more  of  the  plants,  (according  to 
the  number  you  have  prepared  for  forcing,)  to  the  house  de- 
signated as  No.  1.  About  the  middle  of  December,  they  will 
be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  removed  to  house  No.  2 ;  at  the 
same  time  bring  in  some  plants  from  the  cold  frame  to  take 
the  place  of  those  received  from  No.  1 ;  syringe  plentifully  in 
the  house  No.  2,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere. 
By  the  beginning  of  January,  the  plants  first  taken  in  will  be* 
voLiT  V. — wo.  IV.  17 
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gin  to  bloom;  they  should  then  be  removed  to  the  conserva- 
tory, or  green-house.  The  second  lot  or  succession  plants, 
taken  into  No.  1,  should  then  be  removed  to  No.  2,  and 
some  more  taken  at  the  same  time  from  the  frame  to  No.  1. 
Proceed  in  this  manner,  and  a  continued  bloom  may  be  kept 
up,  until  April  or  May,  or  that  period,  when  those  growing  in 
the  open  ground  begin  to  flower.  As  soon  as  they  have  done 
blooming,  remove  the  plants  to  the  green-house;  take  them 
from  thence  to  the  frame  at  the  end  of  March;  and,  in  May, 
plunge  the  pots  in  the  open  ground  with  the  other  plants,  and 
treat  them  as  in  the  previous  season. 

£^rria  jap6nxca^  (or  Corchorus  jap6nica,  as  often  called,) 
is  a  pretty  plant  with  showy  yellow  flowers,  and  may  be  treated 
precisely  like  the  psonies. 

Syringa  pirsica  and  sininsis. — Although  these  are  very 
common  plants,  abounding  in  our  gardens,  they  are,  notwith- 
standing, very  cheerful  objects  in  January  in  the  green-house, 
scattering  their  fragrance  all  around.  Small,  handsome,  and 
vigorous  young  plants  should  be  selected  and  planted  in  pots, 
early  in  spring,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
the  peonies,  with  this  difference,  that  the  first  crop  should 
not  be  removed  to  the  house  No.  1 ,  until  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber. The  S,  pirsica  cannot  be  forced  successfully  more  than 
two  succeeding  years,  when  they  must  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  into  the  open  border^  to  recover  their  strength,  and  be 
replaced  by  a  new  stock  raised  for  that  purpose. 

Roses, — All  hardy  varieties  of  roses,  especially  the  centifo- 
lia,  (or  French  rose,)  and  provins  roses,  will  flower  weU 
under  the  same  management  as  that  adopted  for  the  syringas* 
The  plants  should,  however,  be  always  cut  back  to  four  or  five 
eyes  before  their  removal  to  the  house  No.  1,  as  they  are, 
otherwise,  apt  to  make  long  slender  shoots,  and  produce  no 
flowers.  Except  the  camellia,  there  is  not  any  flower  for 
which  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  roses;  and  there  are 
none  which  sell  better  than  a  fine  bud  of  the  centifolia,  or  the 
provins  rose,  during  midwinter. 

Convalldria  majdlis. — This  delicate  plant  may  be  flowered 
well  in  January,  by  taking  up  the  strongest  roots  in  the  month 
of  September.  Set  them  half  an  inch  apart  in  pots,  in  good 
soil.  About  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  first  crop  may 
be  taken  into  the  house  No.  1 ;  and  by  the  middle  of  Decern* 
ber,  to  the  house  No.  2.  If  the  houses  are  heated  by  brick 
flues,  they  may  be  placed  on  one  end  of  them,  where  the  heat 
is  not  too  great.  Cover  the  top  of  every  pot  with  an  inverted 
one  of  the  same  size,  first  filling  the  pots  with  soft  moss. 
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which  roust  be  kept  regularly  moist.  By  this  mode  they  will 
bloom  early  in  great  perfection. 

Gardeners  who  have  to  supply  a  conservatory  with  flowers, 
or  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  a  fine  display  of  flowers 
during  the  most  dismal  part  of  the  year,  will  derive  much  sat- 
isfaction by  carrying  this  system  out.  It  is  the  only  method 
to  keep  a  conservatory  in  beauty,  and  render  it  attractive  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Among  the  varied  foliage  of  the  bank- 
,  sias,  ficuses,  acacias,  &c.,  what  object  is  there  more  delight- 
ful than  the  centifolia,  or  provins  rose?  What  flower  makes 
a  more  gaudy  show  than  the  stately  bloom  of  the  tree  pso- 
nies?  What  one  has  a  prouder  aspect  than  the  frittillaria? 
What  can  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  agreeable  to  the 
sense,  than  the  snowy  and  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  Lilium 
candidum?  Add,  to  these,  the  sweet  scented  violet,  the  grace- 
ful  and  modest  lily  of  the  valley,  the  magnificent  tulip,  and  the 
brilliant  hyacinth,  all  intermingled  with  the  camellias,  ericas, 
&c.,  in  full  bloom, — and  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  conser- 
vatory, or  green-house,  presenting  all  these  claims,  must 
afford  a  most  interesting  sight. 

These  remarks  have  been  extended  to  some  length,  but  I 
hope  that  they  may  serve  to  render  the  method  of  forcing 
common  plants,  for  early  flowering,  much  more  familiar  and 
more  generally  put  in  practice. 

Yours,  J.  W.  Paulsen. 

Brooklyn^  Jf.  F.,  February,  1839. 


Art.  VI.  Remarks  upon  gromng  Verbenas  and  other  TraiU 
ing  Plants  in  raised  beds,  upon  turfy  or  the  margins  of 
grass  plats.     By  the  Editor. 

The  cultivation  of  plants  in  clumps,  in  the  flower  garden, 
is  but  very  little  practised  in  this  country.  We  have  never 
seen  any  specimen,  ourselves,  which  could  be  scarcely  con- 
sidered as  any  approach  to  the  system  which  is  so  generally 
adopted  by  English  practitioners.  If,  however,  we  reflect 
for  a  moment,  it  will  not  appear  very  remarkable  that  no  more 
has  been  accomplished,  for,  until  a  few  years,  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  to  procure  information  which  would  assist  in 
putting  the  method  into  practice. 
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From  the  system  of  planting  in  clumps,  in  the  flower-earden, 
has  arisen  that  of  planting  in  beds  upon  grass  lawns,  and  which 
has,  within  a  very  few  years,  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection.  With  the  introduction  of  the  verbenas,  their  creep- 
ing habit,  and  brilliant  flowers,  much  more  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  mode  of  beautifying  the  garden  and  pleasure- 

5 round,  and  perhaps  no  other  improvement  has  added  so  much  to 
)e  embellishment  of  the  garden.  These  groups,  or  clumps,  have 
been,  in  many  instances,  surrounded  with  wire-work,  in  imi- 
tation of  baskets,  and  the  efiect  of  the  grounds  has  been  height* 
ened  in  an  eminent  degree.  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Dayton  Green, 
and  Lady  Broughtpn,  of  Iloole  House,  whose  delightful  resid* 
ences  are  finely  and  accurately  pictured  in  Loudon's  Villa  Cov%' 
panion^  and  Gardeners^  Magazine,  have  exhibited  great  taste 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  grounds,  and  particularly  in  the 
planting  of  clumps  of  various  flowers,  surrounded  with  trellis 
work,  in  imitation  of  rustic  baskets,  and  also  in  the  disposition 
of  vases,  (which  we  have  frequently  urged,)  through  the 
grounds,  filled  with  verbenas,  geraniums,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  true  that  the  state  of  gardening,  in  this  country,  will 
not  admit  of  that  display  of  taste  which  is  so  prevalent  among 
the  villa  residences  in  England.  The  beauty  and  high  keep- 
ing of  their  lawns,  the  result  of  the  humid  atmosphere  and 
mild  winters,  and  the  great  display  of  elegant  shrubs  and 
plants,  which  are  too  tender  to  live  through  our  severe  winters, 
prevent  us  from  exhibiting  that  refined  state  of  gardening, 
which  we  are  so  desirous  of  emulating.  But  if  we  cannot 
have  such  delightful  green  turf,  or  such  rare  shrubs  and  plants, 
in  the  open  air,  we  can  do  much, — with  the  aid  of  taste  in 
grouping,  the  assistance  of  art  in  the  construction  of  rustic 
baskets,  and  the  employment  of  statuary  and  sculpturesque 
objects, — to  render  the  grounds  of  our  villa  gardens  but  little 
inferior,  in  general  effect,  to  the  most  beautiful  English  resi- 
dences of  a  similar  character. 

We  make  these  remarks,  prefatory  to  a  design  of  ours,  to 
introduce  into  our  pages  some  engravings,  illustrating  the  sys- 
tem of  planting  in  groups,  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  thereby 
be  the  means  of  inducing  those  who  are  desirous  of  embel- 
lishing their  grounds,  to  put  the  method  in  practice.  We  are 
confident  that  when  once  the  system  is  adopted,  it  will  be 
found  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds, 
that  we  shall  have  no  necessity  of  urging  its  general  imitation. 
The  continued  Introduction  of  new  plants  has  rendered  the 
method  of  grouping  much  more  interesting  ;  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  elegant  new  varieties,  by  the  now  very  prevalent 
practice  of  hybridization,  has  given  to  our  gardens  innumera- 
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Ue  now  fonits,  which  have  increaBed  the  splendor  of  tbe  jcfr- 
dsD  in  a  great  degree.  Among  all  that  have  been  mado 
known,  none  have  bo  highly  assisted  to  ornament  the  flower- 
border,  as  the  many  species  and  varieties  of  the  rerbena^ 
and  of  which  there  seems  now  to  be  no  end.  They  multiply 
readily  from  seed,  and  already  the  skill  of  the  gardener  has 
produced  some  unique  varieties,  by  hybridization.  Geran- 
iums, too,  are  increased  to  an  unbounded  extent,  and,  within 
a  year  or  two,  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  form  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  habit  of  growth,  which  have  given  almost 
a  new  character  to  the  family.  Both  the  geranium  and  the 
verbena  are  plants  which  are  more  particularly  adapted,  from 
their  rapid  growth,  and  period  of  blooming,  to  cultivation  io 
groups,  in  imitation  of  rustic  baskets,  &c. 

We  had  prepared  a  view  of  a  basket  of  verbenas,  to  show 
its  beautiful  effect;  but  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  in- 
sertion of  it  till  another  number.  Id  the  mean  time,  we 
pre.oeDt  a  plan  of  forming  raised  beds  on  turf,  or  even  in  the 
flower-border,  for  the  purpose  of  growing  verbenas,  migno- 
nette, cfaryseis,  anagallises,  or  other  plants  of  similar  habits. 
The  plan  is  taken  from  the  Villa  Companion,  and  is  so  easily 
constructed,  and  at  so  slight  an  expense,  that  we  recommend 
it  for  adoption.  A  mixture  of  white,  rosy,  crimson,  and 
scarlet  verbenas  planted  on  one  of  these,  and  allowed  to  hatig 
their  traihng  shoots  over  the  edge,  would  form  a  splendid  ob- 
ject. On  flower-borders  it  would  simply  require  a  few  bricks 
Io  be  laid  against  some  prepared  soil,  and  laid  with  a  hide 
mortar,  sufficient  to  keep  their  places.  The  plan,  (Jigi.  9> 
and  10,}  ia  as  follows: — 


In  the  section,  (fg.  10,)  a  is  the  surface  of  the  turf;  6  is  a 
raised  strip  of  turf,  which  serves  as  a  preparation  for,  or  base 
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to,  the  brick-work;  c  is  a  circle  of  bricks,  laid  flat,  and  half 
sunk  in  the  turf;  d  is  a  circle  of  bricks,  all  laid  in  one  slope, 
with  their  lower  edges  resting  on  the  circle  of  bricks,  (c) ;  e 
is  the  level  of  the  bed  for  planting.  The  perspective  view 
{fig.  9,)  shows  the  appearance  of  the  bed,  when  completed. 
Such  a  bed  may  have  a  fine  large  fuscbia  trained  up  to  a 
single  stem  planted  in  the  centre,  and  the  surface  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  verbenas,  mignonette,  nemophila,  &c.,  &c. 
But  as  we  have  said  something  on  this  subject  before,  (p. 
29,)  we  leave  our  readers  to  consult  their  own  taste. 


Art.  VII.  ^^otices  of  neto  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens, 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register^  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss,  plain,  Ss.  6d.  colored. 

Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany  y  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s.  Bd, 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

J%e  Horticultural  Journal,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  Is.  each.  Edited 
by  Grcorge  Glenny. 

The  Gardener's  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  6d.  each. 

Floricultural  Intelligence. — Mw  Verbenas,  We  have  a- 
gain  to  notice  the  raising  of  some  new  varieties  of  verbenas, 
which  are  said  to  be  fine.  The  Philadelphia  florists  appear 
to  be  as  zealous  in  the  production  of  new  plants,  as  our  trans- 
atlantic neighbors;  and  particularly  with  the  attractive  group 
of  verbenas,  the  names  of  several  new  varieties  of  which,  it 
has  given  us  much  pleasure  to  enumerate  in  our  Magazine. 
In  our  last,  we  gave  the  names  of  four  raised  by  Mr.  Buist: 
several  more,  equally  as  beautiful  as  those  described,  have 
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been  recently  raised  and  flowered  by  our  correspondents,  and 
enterprising  florists,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lloyd's  skilful  gardener,  Mr.  Kilvington, 
the  grower  of  the  seedling  chrysanthemums,  which  we  noticed 
some  time  since,  has  also  raised  one  exceedingly  fine.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  give  our  readers  some  description  of  the 
flowers  of  these  in  a  short  time. 

£upA($r6ta  Jacquint/Iora. — This  fine  flowering  species  of 
the  euphorbia  we  lately  saw  in  bloom,  at  Mr.  Hogg's  nur- 
sery, ISew  York.  We  have  noticed  it  in  our  last  volume, 
{IV.  p.  261.)  The  plant  in  Mr.  Hogg's  possession  is  small 
and  weak;  but  we  could  see  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  its  extreme 
beauty.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  rather  awkward,  though  care- 
ful training  will  render  it  as  comely  as  the  other  species.  The 
long  spikes  of  rich  scarlet  blossoms,  which  are  very  freely 
produced,  have  a  magnificent  appearance  in  a  collection. 
We  hope  Mr.  Hogg  will  succeed,  in  propagating  the  plant 
Tery  rapidly. 

JSdvBB,  Cibiu — This  interesting  plant,  which  has  rarely,  if 
€ver  bloomed,  in  this  country,  is  now  displaying  a  few  of  its 
rich  purple  blossoms,  in  the  collection  of  Hovey  &  Co.  The 
flowers  are  yet  scantily  produced  ;  but  the  plants  appear  tol- 
erably strong,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  show  a  more  vigorous 
bloom,  when  they  have  acquired  more  size* 

Echinoc&cius  tubiftdrus  has  lately  flowered,  at  Messrs. 
Winships'  nursery.  We  have  been  informed,  by  those  who 
saw  it,  that  it  ranks  in  beauty,  with  the  Eyri^sn,  which  it  re- 
sembles, except  in  the  tint  of  the  petals.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  time  it  has  flowered,  in  the  country. 

Camellias. — The  production  of  seedlings  appears  to  be 
rapidly  on  the  increase.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  in  another  page,  that  sev- 
eral seedling  plants,  in  bloom,  were  exhibited,  and  a  premium 
awarded  for  one  of  the  best.  Mrs.  Hibbert  was  the  success- 
ful competitor ;  she  also  exhibited  others,  of  some  merit. 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchannan  have  raised  a  good  one. 
Mr.  A.  Dryburgh,  has  also  a  fine  seedling ;  and  5lr.  Smith 
has  flowered  two  or  three,  which  are  said  to  be  very  remarka- 
ble ;  one  resembles  the  C.  var.  Pr&ttti,  of  Buist;  it  is  a  fine 
shaped  flower,  and  has  sixteen  rows  of  petals  ;  the  first  four 
of  which,  have  two  white  stripes  in  each  ;  the  ground  color  is 
a  cherry  red  ;  size,  four  inches.  The  other  is  a  bold  flower, 
of  an  elegant  shape,  with  five  rows  of  petals,  and  a  warratah 
centre  of  small  variegated  petals  ;  color,  a  deep  cherry  red  ; 
size  of  the  flower,  four  and  a  half  inches.     This  variety  has 
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been  pronounced  as  superior  to  ¥l6yiu  Another  season  will 
more  fully  develop  the  character  of  these  flowers,  when  we 
hope  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  all  that  are  really 
wonhy  of  being  cultivated. 

JU'ijL89L  Cavendiahiu — Mr,  Buist  has  fine  plants  of  this  new 
banana  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Tt  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  tribe,  and  is  easily  grown,  from  its  dwarf 
stature,  in  any  ordinary  hot-house,  where  it  will  produce  its 
large  clusters  of  fine  fruit.  A  plant,  only  five  feet  high,  has 
produced,  under  judicious  culture,  a  cluster  of  fruit,  number- 
ing from  sixty  to  seventy.  It  requires  a  pot  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  its  growth,  is 
a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  rotten  dung;  plenty  of  drainage 
should  be  allowed,  and  an  abundance  of  water  administered  in 
summer.  The  foliage  is  the  most  magnificent  of  all  tlie  ba- 
nanas, and,  independent  of  its  rich  fruit,  is  every  way  worthy 
of  a  place  in  select  collections. 

Salvia  pdUns, — Tn  our  last,  we  noticed  the  introduction  of 
this  species  into  Britain;  we  have  since  seen  an  account  of 
it,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bentham,  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  for  the  Horticultural  TrarnactionSy 
and  which,  as  the  plant  appears  to  be  one  of  great  beauty,  we 
annex: — 

^'The  Silvh  pktens  is  a  perennial,  growing  to  the  height  of 
two,  three,  or  four  feet,  erect  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are 
large,  ovate,  or  deltoid,  broadly  hastate,  or  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  or  the  upper  ones  rounded,  green  and 
hairy  on  both  sides.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  long  termi- 
nal racemes,  usually  branching  into  three  at  the  base  ;  along 
this  raceme  they  are  placed  in  opposite  pairs,  each  one  at  the 
axilla  of  a  small  linear-lanceolate  floral  leaf.  The  flower 
stalks  are  short ;  the  calyx  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  hairy,  green,  and  deeply  divided  into  two  lips — the 
upper  one  entire,  the  lower  deeply  two-cleft.  The  corolla, 
of  a  rich  blue,  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  broad,  gaping  mouth  ;  the  upper  lip  being  long, 
falcate,  and  erect,  enclosing  the  stamens  and  pistil ;  the  lower 
lip  hanging,  with  two  lateral  oblong  reflexed  lobes,  and  the 
middle  one  very  broad  and  emarginate. 

^^Tbe  S.  patens  will  probably  thrive  best  under  the  same 
treatment  as  that  which  succeeds  with  iS.  fulgens  ;  and,  like 
that  plant,  it  will  be  found  to  vary  much  in  the  sise,  the  bril- 
liancy, and  the  number  of  flowers,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  light  in  which  it  is  grown.  Particular  care  should  be 
laken  not  to  weaken  the  plant,  or  suffer  it  to  become  etiolated, 
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in  order  that  the  raceme  may  not  lengthen  too  much,  and  in- 
crease the  distance  between  the  flowers." 

Mr.  Bentham  remarks,  that  the  richness  and  variety  of  col- 
oring observable  in  the  numerous  species  of  S&lvia,  which 
adorn  the  mountains  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  have 
long  been  known  to  botanists,  but  it  has  happened  that  few  of 
them  have  found  their  way  into  our  gardens.  The  jS.  spl6n- 
dens,  fulgens,  and  Grahamii  are  well  known,  and  he  also  adds 
that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  much  surprise,  that  a  species  grow- 
ing plentifully  in  the  same  district  with  the  S.  fulgens,  should 
never,  till  now,  have  been  transmitted  to  Europe.  There  are, 
however,  others  of  great  beauty,  among  the  Peruvian  moun- 
tains, not  yet  known,  only  from  the  dried  specimens.  S. 
long! flora  has  a  corolla  five  inches  long;  jS.  speciosa,  from 
the  same  place,  has  long  dense  spikes  of  rich  purple;  S,  leu- 
cocephala  has  white  flowers,  said  to  far  exceed  the  beauty  of 
S.  leuc^ntha.  In  the  Mexican  districts,  there  are  also  other 
species,  with  inflated  scarlet  calyxes;  there  are  also  others, 
said  to  have  orange  and  yellow  flowers  of  various  shades. 
The  field  is  therefore  wide,  and  we  hope  that  enterprising 
collectors  will  add  all  the  finest  to  British  collections. 
Seeds  were  first  sent  to  England  last  spring,  aud  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time,  in  August  last. 

Soldnum  Herbert\kniim. — This  is  a  new  species  of  the 
Sol^num,  and  is  described  a?  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
species  of  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  of  an  intense  and 
brilliant  blue,  and  of  a  larger  size  than  any  of  the  species. 
Paxton,  in  the  Magazine  of  Botany^  in  figuring  the  plant, 
states  that  it  is  remarkable  for  its  dwarf  and  neat  habit, 
while  nearly  all  the  species  have  a  coarseness  in  their  growth, 
which  renders  them  by  no  means  desirable.  The  present 
plant  rarely  grows  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  being  of 
a  shrubby  nature,  and  the  flowers  are  most  abundantly  pro- 
duced when  they  are  not  more  than  six  inches  high.  It  is, 
therefore,  admirably  adapted  to  cultivation,  but  its  flowers,  to 
show  the  greatest  beauty,  should  be  looked  down  upon. 

The  plant  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  stove  species,  and 
it  is  found  to  thrive  best  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  in  a  partially 
shaded  situation.  The  soil  best  suited  to  the  production  of 
flowers,  should  be  composed  of  light  loam,  with  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  peat. 

Its  period  of  blooming  appears  to  be  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. It  is  increased  by  cuttings,  which  generally  flower  a 
little  more  than  a  year  after  ihey  have  struck  root.  Messrs. 
Young,  of  the  Epsom^ nursery,  have  the  plants  for  sale. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  MassachuHtts 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1837-38;  toith  PreKni' 
inary  Observations.  By  John  Lewis  Russell,  Prof,  of 
Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology  to  the  Society.  8ro. 
pp.  116.     Boston,  1839. 

Ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  until  the  past  year,  an  address  has  been  annually  de- 
livered before  the  members,  at  the  anniversary  meeting.  From 
some  cause,  the  address  was  omitted  at  the  last  anniversary; 
and,  though  we  regret  much  that  there  has  been  a  departure 
from  such  an  established  custom,  we  cannot  otherwise  than  feel 
amply  compensated,  for  any  loss  which  we  may  have  expe- 
rienced, in  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this 
notice. 

The  Society  have  shown  a  commendable  zeal  in  collecting 
together  an  account  of  its  doings  for  the  past  year;  and,  al- 
though the  substance  of  the  report  has  been  given  in  our  pag- 
es, a  compression  of  the  same  into  a  smaller  compass  than 
that  scattered  through  several  hundred  pages,  prefaced  with 
the  very  interesting  observations  which  accompany  the  report, 
must  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  members  who  take  any 
interest,  or  feel  any  pride,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society. 

The  report  before  us  was  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Russell,  at 
the  request  of  the  Society,  and  our  readers  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  his  articles  which  have  repeat- 
edly appeared  in  our  pages,  to  need  any  praise  of  ours  in  sup- 
port of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  duty  has  been  per- 
formed. The  preliminary  observations  of  Mr.  Russell  ex- 
tend to  thirty-six  pages,  and  a  great  amount  of  interesting 
matter  is  embraced  in  the  same.  The  remainder  of  the  report 
contains  only  the  weekly  exhibitions  of  the  Society  for  the 
year. 

As  this  report  may  not  reach  the  hands  of  many  of  our 
readers,  particularly  those  at  a  distance,  we  take  much  pleas- 
ure in  laying  before  them  several  extracts.  The  whole  report 
is  divided  into  eight  parts,  viz: — The  open  Flower  Garden — 
The  Green-house  and  Stove — The  Nursery  and  Fruit  Depart- 
ment— The  Vegetable  Department — The  Native  Flora,  and  its 
Culture — Remarks  and  Notices — Weekly  Exhibitions — Annu- 
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al  Festival.     The  report  commences  with  a  happy  allusion  to 
the  progress  of  Horticulture  in  New  England: — 

''The  fast  fading  glories  of  vigorous  vegetation,  or  the  yet  linger- 
ing tokens  of  autumnal  splendor,  o'er  forest  and  hill-side,  in  the  par- 
terre and  flower  border,  are  reminding  us  of  a  season  of  unusual  cha- 
racter, as  regards  a  tardy  spring,  an  almost  tropical  summer  and  a 
mild,  warm  and  bland  autumn.  Scarcely  had  the  last  tones  of  a 
voice*  eloquent  on  antiquarian  research,  which  recounted,  from  the 
brief  and  scattered  notes  of  history,  the  successful  efforts  of  horti- 
cultural skill  on  an  untamed  soil,  two  hundred  years  ago,  died  in  our 
ears,  than  we  were  again  reminded,  by  the  united  offerings  of  Flora 
and  Pomona,  of  renewed  efforts  and  acquired  triumphs  in  the  field  of 
our  own  industry.  Meagre  as  may  seem  to  us  the  effects  of  such  en- 
terprise, the  vista  opens  to  us  objects  of  interest  as  connected  with 
the  culture  of  the  soil.  On  the  very  sites  where  whilom  grew  the  na- 
tive and  introduced  fruits  of  New  England  industry,  are  now  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  vineyards  and  green-houses,  the  evergreen  glades 
of  rural  enterprise,  or  the  renovated  forests  of  arboricultural  skill. 
On  a  soil  once  enfeebled  by  negligent  culture,  or  from  alack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  vegetation,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Plymouth 
Bay,  may  be  yearly  seen,  in  the  gardens  of  the  amateur  and  fiorist3,the 
gorgeous  products  of  other  climes,  or  in  its  orchards  the  luscious  high- 
top  sweetmg  apple,  which,  as  has  been  suggested,  perhaps  owes  its 
origin  to  an  English  climate,  introduced  at  an  early  period  into  the 
colony,  and  scarcely  straying  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  county.  Pro- 
fusely scattered  over  hill-top  and  under  pine  shades,  or  bedecking  the 
transparent  borders  of  fairy  lakes,  are  native  flowers,  too,  of  rare  oc- 
currence, whose  prototypes,  perchance,  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the.  pil- 
grims as  does  their  vernal  or  cestival  blossoms  now,  those  of  their  de- 
scendants; plants  of  great  interest,  and  ffradually  introducing  them- 
selves into  culture.  The  light,  warm  soil  of  NantucKet,productive  of  lit- 
tle else  than  a  depauperated  growth  of  oak,  has  been  rendered  the  sub- 
ject of  horticultural  skill,  with  whose  choice  products  of  the  vine 
under  green-house  culture,  few  other  districts  can  compare.  Family 
tradition  has  given  to  Salem  a  venerable  relic  yet  in  comparative 
vigor  of  growth — perhaps  the  first  imported  English  pear  (in  the 
garden  ofEndicott,)  while  not  only  the  fruit  list,  but  even  the  flower 
catalogue,  will  mark  that  its  soil  has  not  degenerated  in  the  produce  of 
Horticultural  Science.  The  bold  and  rugged  promontory  of  Nahant, 
washed  by  the  perpetual  spray  of  the  ocean,  is  already  blooming  with 
sheltered  flower  borders,  and  destined  to  be  again  covered  with  some 
hardy  tenant  of  forest  growth. 

"A  view  thus  retrospective,  even  in  the  extended  vista  of  two  cen- 
turies, and  over  an  area  so  thrilling  with  mementos  of  olden  times, 
cannot  be  without  practical  benefit.  Little  remains  to  us  of  the  orig- 
inal features  of  such  times,  save  here  and  there  a  traditionary  and  re- 
vered relic,  a  few  hoary  and  moss  ^own  trunks  of  the  primitive 
forest,  or  the  enduring,  never  changing  feature  of  geological  forma- 
tion; yet  the  thought  that  other  flowers  and  fairer  fruits  have  been 
introduced  and  naturalized,  to  add  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  exist- 
ence, not  only  to  our  day  and  generation,  but  to  those  who  will  suc- 
ceed; that  the  asperities  of  an  almost  boreal  clime,  and  the  harshness 
of  a  rude  soil  have  been  overcome,  that  each  year  is  bringing  some- 

*  Soe  Ninth  Anniversaiy  AddraeSf  bj  William  Lincoln^  Eiq. 
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thing  new  and  still  more  rnre  and  valuable — should  incite  to  greater 
efibrts  and  constant  improvement. 

'*So  progressive  and  rapid  are  the  present  advances  of  Horticulture, 
aided  by  the  co-operation  of  its  kindred  studies,  that  the  annual  festi- 
val of  a  Society  reminds  the  observer  of  new  facts  and  important 
acquisitions.  It  has  therefore  been  deemed  advisable,  that  the  review 
of  the  past  year  be  instituted;  and  whatever  facts  have  transpired, 
or  BUfigestions  made,  be  furnished  as  the  Annals  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Uorticukural  Society." 

Commencing  with  the  open  flower-garden,  Prof.  Russell 
first  mentions  the  Dahlia,  as  claiming  early  notice,  and  hints 
at  the  scaniy  bloom  the  past  year,  as  follows: — 

"The  Dahlia,  for  the  past  season,  has  succeeded  less  in  display  of 
flowers  than  in  any  previous,  for  niuny  years.  The  extreme  heat  of 
a  summer  such  as  has  not  been  known  for  several  years,  has  proved 
extremely  unfavorable  to  inflorescence,  and  has  deprived  the  autumn 
of  its  usual  floral  charms.  Compared  with  the  last,  the  annual  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Society  was  meagre  in  display  as  regards  this  choice 
production  and  universal  favorite.  Whoever  witnessed  the  profusion 
of  blooms,  which  gave  a  dazzling  brilliancy  to  the  flower-stands  and 
to  the  very  walls,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  sensible  deficiency 
of  this  season.  New  and  choice  varieties,  imported  by  the  ever  active 
zeal^and  enterprise  of  those  forward  in  the  introduction  of  fine  and  new 
plants,  failed  to  produce  flowers,  of  which  many  were  anticipating  a 
gratified  inspection.  From  the  experience  of  several  previous  cool 
summers,  exuberant  in  these  floral  gems,  and  from  their  universal 
dearth  amidst  the  bright  sunny  days  of  an  almost  unclouded  sky,  it 
would  appear  that  the  several  varieties,  even  under  the  eflcct  of  partial 
acclimation,  and  a  long  absence  from  a  native  habitat,  have  lost  none 
of  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  with  which  a  high  and  humid 
region  had  endowed  the  original  species.  Some  of  tne  finest  flow- 
ers on  the  Society's  tables  were  produced,  as  we  understand,  by  a 
constant  and  profusive  syringing  over  the  foliage  and  tops,  evidently 
an  accidental  imitation  of  the  natural  temperature;  while  other  plants 
copiously  supplied  with  water  daily,  at  the  roots,  shared  the  same 
common  fate  in  a  ^depauperation  or  total  absence  of  bloom.  Facts 
like  these  should  serve  as  valuable  hints,  if  not  for  practice,  at  least 
for  further  experiment,  and  we  feel  assured  that,  on  the  minds  of  the 
investigating  and  studious,  they  will  not  be  lost. 

Summers  of  great  heat  are  favorable  to  the  insect  race.  The  past 
has  been  a  striking  instance.  Myriads  of  those  minute  foes,  from  the 
various  species  of  caterpillar  to  the  almost  invisible  fly  of  every 
eenus,  have  ravaged  equally  our  gardens  and  fields.  Each  year  intro- 
duces a  new  species,  or  develops  a  new  instinct  in  some  well  known 
species,  rendering  its  ravages  more  deleterious  or  diflicult  of  evasion. 
The  Dahlia  has  not  escaped  :  but  some  insidious  insect  has  blighted 
the  hope  of  the  cultivator,  or  some  new  form  of  disease  has  been 
traced  to  the  silent  depredations  of  an  unseen  foe.  In  one  instance, 
falling  under  our  o!)scrvation,  no  less  than  four  or  five  distinct  larvsB 
of  moths,  better  known  as  caterpillars,  have  rendered  assiduity  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  a  luxuriant  foliage,  so  essential  to  the  vigor  and 
health  of  the  plant,  while  leading  shoots  nnd  expectant  buds  have 
been  prematurely  ruined.  Such  discouragements  are  inevitable  and 
to  be  expected,  until  some  project  can  be  devised  for  extirpation  or 
insurance  against  their  presence.    Undoubtedly  a  better  and  wider 
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diffused  knowledge  of  the  exact  species,  and  a  studious  investigation 
of  their  habits,  might  enable  the  florist  to  resist  such  vexing  inroads 
on  his  time  and  labor.  The  gladsome  visitants  of  spring,  and  the  fa- 
miliar denizens  of  our  gardens,  in  the  several  kinds  of  insect-eating 
birds,  should  be  made  the  welcome  inmates  and  guests  of  our  lawns, 
parterres,  and  orchards  ;  nor  should  indiscriminate  warfare  be  urged 
on  all  insects,  as  not  a  few  are,  in  turn,  carnivorous  in  their  propen- 
sities, and  devouring  the  more  obtrusive  and  offensive.  A  peculiarly 
destructive  insect  has  been  so  abundant  the  past  season,  as  to  destroy 
not  only  the  Dahlia,  but  even  choicer  sons  of  asters,  zinnias  an<l 
the  like.  It  were  desirable  that  specimens  of  every  such  foe  could, 
be  collected  and  preserved  for  the  Society's  inspection,  in  order  for 
their  better  recognizance.  Every  gardener  and  florist,  every  culti- 
vator and  amateur,  could  fi^rnish  information,  ftilliog  under  his 
notice,  of  decided  utility  and  practical  value." 

The  remarks  relative  to  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  in- 
sects, should  be  remembered.  Much  time  and  labor  might 
be  saved  by  such  an  investigation  of  their  habits,  as  would  en- 
able us  to  detect  those  stages  of  their  existence  when  they 
might  be  easily  destroyed. 

Passing  over  a  variety  of  information,  in  which  Mr.  Russell 

notices  the  various  collections  of  plants  in  the  vicinity,  and  in 

which  he  pays  merited  compliment  to  the  amateurs,  as  well  as 

professional  gardeners,  he  arrives  at  that  section  denominated 

the  Nursery  and  Fruit  Department.     Here  the  author  urges 

the  importance  of  the  wider  cultivation  of  American  forest 

trees: — 

<'VVe  could  wish  that  the  culture  of  our  American  forest  trees  from 
seed  were  more  attended  to,  among  our  nurserymen.  We  suspect 
that  the  sale  for  younger  specimens,  would  amply  repay  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  their  sowing  and  care.  In  consequence  of  this  strik- 
ing deficiency  in  our  cultivation,  thousands  of  young  seedlings,  espe- 
cially of  the  firs  and  larches  and  not  a  few  of  the  oaks,  are  annually 
imported  from  England.  There  are  no  good  reasons  why  the  En- 
glish oaks  should  be  preferred  to  the  American,  nor  would  they  be, 
were  the  facilities  for  procuring  the  latter,  more  attainable.  Even 
these,  and  indeed  most  of  the  foreign  species  of  forest  trees,  could  be 
introcluced  into  our  own  nurseries  by  the  seed,  and  aflbrded  at  a  rate, 
which,  while  liberally  repaying  the  effort  and  labor,  would'  diminish 
foreign  importation.  Several  hundred  of  young  plants  of  the  English 
white  oak,  are  yearly  raised  in  the  private  establishment  of  a  patron 
of  agriculture,  from  acorns,  the  produce  of  parent  trees  imported 
about  thirty  years  since.  We  are  aware  that,  in  several  nurseries, 
this  system  has  been  for  some  years  adopted,  but  we  could  wish  that 
it  were  more  extensive.  We  deem  it  at  least,  an  experiment  worthy 
of  trial." 

The  following  notes  on  pears,  apples,  and  plums,  furnished 

by  Mr.  R.  Manning,  contain  some  useful  information  relative 

to  the  fruit  enumerated. 

"Pears. — Duchesse  d'Angouleme  has  done  finely  as  a  standard, 
ftnd  produced  during  the  summer  an  abundance  of  fruit.    Heniy 
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4th  may  be  considered  superior.  Marie  Louise  continues  to  hold  its 
high  character.  Buerr^  Du^a),  (new)  recently  fruited.  Hooper's 
Bilboa,  very  fine,  beautiful  and  abundant  bearer.  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  very  superior.  Alpha,  fruited  last  year  and  also  this,  (new.) 
Rostiezer,  (new)  fruited  last  year  for  the  first  time.  Petre,  from 
Bartram  Gardens,  Philadelphia,  fruited  and  very  fine.  Queen  Caro- 
line, very  fine.  Beurr^  Cfrapaud,  very  superior.  Beurr^  Spencey 
fine.  Beurr^  Bronze,  ^true)  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Manning,  under 
the  incorrect  names  ot  Fourcroy  and  Figue  of  Naples,  by  which 
they  were  designated  when  received  by  him. 

^'nApples, — Mr.  Manning  has  raised  the  early  red  Margaret,  new, 
and  the  best  of  the  earlier  sorts.  Pennock^s  red,  very  superior. 
Murphy,  raised  in  Salem,  fruited  for  the  first  time  eight  or  nine  years 
since ;  very  fine. 

^^Plums. — Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  highly  recommended  for  a  late  fruit. 
The  experience  of  a  celebrated  cultivator,  who  furnishes  us  with  these 
memoranda,  has  been  with  regard  to  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  that  it 
is  apt  to  dbcay  on  tlie  tree.  The  following,  new  and  just  fruited  by 
him,  are  furnished  by  R.  Manning:  Red  Apricot  Plum,  (New  Edi- 
tion, Du'  Hamel.)  Huling's  Superb,  very  fine,  large  ;  fruited  for 
the  first  time.  Morocco,  early,  very  delicious  ;  fruited  for  the  first 
time.    Duane's  Purple  French,  fine,  and  free  from  rot. 

*^ Cherries. — We  subjoin  the  following  description,  furnished  by  J. 
M.  Ives,  of  a  new  Seedlinif  Chernr,  the  finest  of  many  sown  and 
raised  in  the  year  1831,  by  Mr.  R.  Manning. 

'*  'Manning's  Fine  Red,'  fruit,  medium  size,  sweet  and  good;  fiesh 
firm,  and  of  a  fine  sprij^htly  flavor  ;  leaves  very  large,  hiding  the 
fruit ;  a  great  bearer  ;  ripens  in  the  mjddle  of  July." 

Under  the  head  of  native  Flora,  Prof.  Russell  notices  the 
residence  of  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  and  enumerates  many  of  the  fine 
American  shrubs  and  plants  which  are  so  successfully  cultivat- 
ed in  his  grounds.  We  can  bear  witness  to  all  that  is  said  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Lee's  labors,  and  are  glad  that  Mr.  Russell  has 
taken  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  render  his  efforts  so  well 
known,  and,  we  doubt  not,  appreciated,  by  all  who  take  any 
interest  in  our  native  plants.    The  following  are  his  remarks: — 

"Although  this  branch  of  fioriculture  is  not  so  much  on  the  ad- 
vance 88  we  could  wish,  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  tnste  for  the  more 
beautiful  or  curious  productions  of  the  New  England  fiora  is  gaining 
ground.  The  example,  which,  for  so  many  years,  has  been  set  by 
T.  Lee,  Esq.,  Jamaica  Plains,  will,  without  doubt,  exert  its  influence 
on  the  public.  Specimens  of  New  England  forest  trees  may  be  here 
found  in  the  lawns  and  woods  ;  and  copses  of  our  flowering  shrubs 
introduced  with  pleasing  eflect.  Beside  the  native  flowers  of  a  spon- 
taneous growth  carefully  preserved,  and,  from  this  circumstance,  bril- 
liantly covering  the  ground  appropriated,  the  rarer  and  more  delicate 
have  been  introduced  with  sedulous  care.  The  showy  orchidese  suc- 
ceed well.  Each  year  adds  something  new,  by  transplanting  or  by 
seed.  Not  discouraged  by  failures,  repeated  experiments  have 
crowned  with  unexpected  success  the  eflbrts  in  the  exposed  growth 
of  the  Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  Azalea,  &.c.  &c.  Such  instances  of 
vigorous  growth  in  Rhododendron  Maximum,  are  seldom  seen. 
Kalmiaa  of  profuse  inflorescence  and  of  diflTerent  colors  cover  the 
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mnnd  in  larce  patches.  The  past  seasoo  has  enabled  the  Rhodo- 
dendron and  Azalea  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of  buds.  In  close 
proximity  may  be  found  Laurus  Benzoin,  whose  fra^ant  blossoms  in 
early  spring  are  perfuming  the  air,  and  the  Mysuc  Witch  Hazel, 
whose  golden  fringes  are  the  last  mementos  of  the  dying  epoch  of 
annual  Tegetation.  Nor  are  these  fine  native  shrubs  unrepresented 
by  foreign  co-species,  found  capable  of  enduring  our  climate.  To 
the  botanist  we  scarcely  know  of  a  spot  so  interesting  in  the  choice 
grouping  of  fine  plants.  We  could  wish  that  such  efforts  in  pictur- 
esque gardening  were  more  frequent.  The  winding  paths  amid  the 
forest  trees,  beneath  which  are  the  more  delicate  or  hardier  flowers, 
which  otherwise  deny  their  presence  to  the  pleasure  ground, — the 
rude  rock  in  whose  crevices  are  growing  the  feathery  fern,  and  on 
whose  sides  the  perennial  moss, — the  delicious  perfume  of  the  Cle- 
thra,  mingled  with  the  odor  of  the  Azalea — the  snowy  or  roseate 
corols  of  tne  Broad-leaved  Laurel,  and  the  superb  beads  of  the  Rho- 
dodendron Maximum,  the  northern  Magnolia  and  its  southern  sister 
species — flower,  shrub,  tree,  lawn,  hill  and  dale,  in  happy  unison, 
from  the  co-operation  of  Nature  and  Art — these  we  conceive  to  be 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  cause  of  Horticultural  pursuits,  in  a  de- 
parUnent  hitherto  too  much  overlooked." 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    General  Notiees, 

Haarlem  HyaeintTu, — In  ordinary  seasons  these  floral  gems  of 
spring  are  in  their  full  glory  in  the  Haarlem  sale  collections,  between 
the  20th  and  30th  of  April.  They  are  usually  grown  in  distinct  beds 
according  to  their  properties;  they  double  or  multiplicate  by  them- 
selves, and  so  the  early  flowering  and  again  the  single  of  the  finest 
bells,  colors,  shape.  They  are  grown  in  a  compost  of  fine  white 
sand,  rotted  leaves  of  trees,  fine  peat  earth,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
thoroughly  rotted  cowdung;  the  whole  intermixed  ana  reduced  by 
being  turned  over  repeatedly. 

Ciietus  specibsut, — Bonpland's  original  plant  of  this  beautiful  suc- 
culent, made  its  first  blossoms  at  the  regal  gardens  of  Malmaison  in 
1811. 

Obiervationi  on  a  new  prineipU  of  Fencing,  eomlrueied  by  Jtfr. 
Bruie,  formed  according  to  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology. — 
The  above  is  the  imposing  title  of  a  mode  of  live  fencing,  or  hedg- 
ing, lately  used  in  England.  Shrubs  or  trees  are  selected,  at  a  cer- 
tam  age,  and  planted  "in  two  directions,  a  foot  from  each  other;  one 
set,  for  example,  pointing  or  sloping  towards  the  north;  the  other 
set  sloping  towards  the  south."  At  the  point  of  crossing,  the  bark  is 
removed  from  each,  and,  by  a  system  of  inarching  or  grading  by  ap-> 
proach,  the  entire  row  is  made  solid  and  firm.    Fences  of  this  nature 
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are  to  be  foand  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Thomas  Neave,  at  Dagmaii 
Park,  Essex,  and  formed  of  ash. — CoU, 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  on  Plants. — According  to  Dr.  Schleiden,  of 
Berlin,  the  springs  in  the  valley  of  Gottingen,  are  very  rich,  in  free 
carbonic  acid;  and  in  these,  are  found  a  most  luxuriant  vet^etation, 
appearing  several  entire  weeks  earlier  in  spring,  and  continumg  very 
much  later  in  autumn,  than  at  other  places  of  the  same  district.  It  is 
undoubtedly,  the  case,  that  the  carbonic  acid  greatly  promotes  this 
precocity,  and  continued  prolonged  vigor. — Coll, 

Hybrid  Ferns, — A  hybrid  between  Gymnogrdmma  calom^lanos, 
and  G.  chrysophylla,  to  which  Bory  St.  Vincent  proposes  to  attach 
the  name  of  G.  Mart^nsii,  has  been  observed  at  the  Botanical  Gar* 
den  of  Lou  vain,  by  M.  Martens.  This  gentleman  conceives,  that 
this  hybridity  is  not  uncommon  in  nature,  he  having  received  speci* 
mens  of  the  same  plant  from  Guadeloupe,  through  L'Herrainier, 
where  it  grows  indigenous.  He  supposes  several  other  ferns  may  be 
considered  hybrids. — ColL 

Preserving  Potatoes, — Let  potatoes  be  dug  up  on  a  fine  day, 
when  thoroughly  ripe  and  dry,  and  let  the  haulm  or  straw  be  placed 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  field  or  garden,  on  which  the  potatoes  are 
to  be  heaped,  and  let  the  heau  be  covered  with  dry  straw,  haulm^  or. 
refuse  hay;  a  trench  should  then  be  dug  round  it,  and. the  heap  cov- 
ered with  fine  earth  thrown  on  the  hay  or  straw,  which* ought  to  be 
thatched  in  such  a  manner  that  the  droppings  from  the  rain  may  fall 
into  the  trench.  This  mode  must  be  preferable  to  pitting,  which 
causes  the  dampness  of  the  earth  to  rise,  and,  consequently,  the  pre- 
mature sprouting  of  the  potatoes. 

The  potatoes  should  also  be  placed  in  three  or  more  heaps,  in  a 
field  or  garden,  to  prevent  their  over-heating,  which  would  take 
place  if  they  were  all  formed  into  one  heap. 

Or,  if  the  potatoes  are  to  be  preserved  in  a  dry  cellar  or  out-house, 
it  should  be  considered  that  stone  or  wooden  walls  not  exposed  to 
the  sun  or  fire  attract  and  retain  danipness  ;  and  as  moisture  is  trans- 
ferable into  icicles  by  the  action  of  frost,  so  it  is  necessary  to  place 
dry  sand,  winnowed  chaff,  turf  mould,  reed  straw,  or  any  other  dry 
article,  two  feet  thick,  between  the  walls  and  the  potatoes,  and  also, 
under  the  latter,  should  the  fioor  be  earthen  or  otherwise  damp,  and 
over  the  whole,  as  a  protection  from  frost  and  dampness. 

It  would  also  be  proper  to  spread  the  dry  saw-dust,  or  any  other 
dry  article,  between  layers  of  potatoes,  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
to  fill  up  all  crevices  in  the  doors  and  windows  in  the  out-house,  to 
cause  the  whole  to  be  impervious  to  frost. 

The  experiment  may  then  be  made  of  dipping  with  a  cabbage  net, 
or  small  bag,  a  few  of  those  ripe  and  sound  potatoes  into  boiling  wa- 
ter for  one  minute  only,  to  deprive  them  of  their  sprouting  qualities, 
and  to  keep  them  in  a  dry  place  secure  from  frost,  to  ascertain  how 
long  they  would  continue  in  a  sound  state  for  table  use.  {Gard.Oaz,") 

Deleterious  Acids  in  Soils, — Amongst  the  most  extensive  class 
of  substances  in  chemical  products,  is  that  of  the  acids.  These  are 
given  ofiT  in  the  decomposition  of  substances,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soil,  and  are  easily  detected  by  the  chemist.  Thev  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  peculiar  property  of  being  sour,  though  they  cannot  al- 
ways be  detected  by  applying  them  to  the  tongue.  They  possess 
the  property  of  changing  vegetable  blue  colors  to  red.  The  sub- 
stance known  to  chemists  as  archil,  or  litmus,  is  applied  either  as 
a  tincture  or  on  paper.     The  spread  of  chemical  knowledge  in  the 
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eountrjr  has  lowered  the  prices  of  tests,  and  what  were  sold  a  few 
years  since  at  exorbitant  prices,  are  now  found  at  almost  all  shops 
ID  the  country,  whilst  these,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  domestic  utensils, 
is  all  that  is  required  for  carrying  on  chemical  inquiry.  If  this  is  not 
procurable,  the  test  will  be  found  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  red 
cabbage,  or  eveu  rubbing  the  rind  of  a  radish  over  white  paper. 
Gardeners  or  cultivators  might  often  apply  this  knowledse  to  advan* 
tage.  Some  years  since,  a  eardener  in  the  neighborhood  of  London 
employed  some  sand  to  his  heaths,  when  they  aR  sickened  and  died. 
Although  there  was  no  suspicion  of  any  deleterious  substances,  a 
chemist,  on  analyzing  it,  found  free  acia.  The  effects  might  have 
been  easily  prevented  by  pouring  boilini^  water  previously  over  the 
sand,  and  then  introducmg  into  it  the  stamed  paper.  A  similar  effect 
was  produced  in  the  use  of  a  brown  loam  with  carnations,  by  which 
the  greater  portion  of  the  stock  was  destroyed.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  this  case,  the  acid  was  sulphuric  acid,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  spot  from  which  it  was  taken,  from  the  slow  drainage 
of  an  extensive  portion  of  moor  land,  from  the  quantity  of  pyrites 
which  it  contained.  That  this  was  the  case  was  evident,  as  all  the 
water  in  the  neighborhood  was  chalybeate,  or  in  the  state  of  sulphate 
of  iron. — Gard.  Gaz. 

Double  Flowers  not  morutroiitiei, — The  President  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Paris,  Viscount  Hericart  de  Thury,  in  his  late 
address  before  that  institution,  has  made  some  excellent  remarks  upon 
this  subject.  There  are  many  botanists  who  disclaim  at^very  double 
flower  as  a  perversion  of  nature,  and  who  pretend  that  nothing  is 
beautiful  beyond  its  single  state:  to  all  such  we  commend  the  follow- 
ing remarks. — Ed, 

"Let  me  express  my  surprise  that  any  one  can  still  persist  in  con- 
sidering our  admirable  double  flowers  as  so  many  irregularities  or 
even  monstrositieSf  as  certain  severe  botanists  express  it.  We  re- 
ject the  notion,  and  even  the  expression.  Such  a  denomination  pre- 
sents to  the  thought  only  the  idea  of  hideous  objects,  givini;  birtn  to 
disagreeable  ideas,  little  in  accordance  with  the  most  lovely  flowers  in 
existence.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  decide  what  expression  I 
ought  to  use  to  any  person  who  tells  me  that  the  most  beautiful  roses, 
the  most  brilliant  pinks,  the  finest  camellias,  are  nothing  but  the 
freaks  of  nature,  because  they  are  not  the  produce  of  primitive  ori- 
gin. At  all  events,  the  doubling  of  flowers  is  not  a  modern  discovery, 
and  if  it  belongs  not  to  nature  herself-— a  question  which  it  would  be 
important  to  study  and  determine — it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prac- 
tice mounts  back  to  the  most  distant  periods,  at  least  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  history  of  the  'hundred-leaved  rose' — 'the  rose  daugh- 
ter of  the  spring,'  according  to  Anacreon;  — the  rose  'consecrated  to 
Venus  and  colored  by  her  blood,'  according  to  Aphtonius,  or  'the 
blood  of  the  lovely  Adonis,'  if  we  credit  Bion  and  Ovid — the  rose, 
the  queen  of  flowers,  the  most  beauteous  ornament  of  the  sumptu- 
ous gardens  of  Babylon,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity — the  rose,  in  fine,  whose  origin  is  unknown,  of  which  all 
the  most  favored  countries  of  the  £ast,  the  land  of  wonders  and  en- 
chantments, pretend  to  be  the  birth-place." — Id, 

Horticulturists  not  Florimaniacs. — Horticulture  is  then  extend- 
ed every  where,  yet  still  there  are  some  botanists,  who,  in  their  ex- 
treme and  disdiunful  severity,  aflect  to  confound  us  with  the  tuHp- 
madmen  of  Holland  in  the  last  century — with  those  florimaniacs  who 
did  without  eating  or  drinking,  in  order  to  increase  the  namber  of 
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their  anemoDes— who  spent  whole  days  in  admiring  the  colors  of  « 
ranunculus  or  the  size  of  a  hyacinth; — who  paid  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand francs  for  a  sinjjle  root — who  indulged  in  a  thousand  follies  of 
the  same  sort,  so  ruinous  to  their  families,  that  the  Dutch  States 
were  obliged  to  interfere  to  put  a  stop  to  this  senseless  traffic.  A 
few  such  men  may  still  exist,  but  such  are  not  our  horticulturists! 
those  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  scientific  cultivation  of  plants 
and  trees,  who  occupy  themselves  in  naturalizing  them  and  rendering 
them  suited  to  the  climate — to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  crowd  ox 
useful  discoveries — to  whom  we  owe  those  beautiful  double  flowers 
which  form  the  ornament  of  our  gardens — to  whom  we  must  ex- 
press our  obligations  for  those  delicious  fruits,  which  are  so  man^ 
conquests  or  novel  products.  To  become  such  horticulturists^  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  vegetable  physiology — to  apply  the 
laws  of  chemistry  and  physics  to  the  cultivation  of  trees,  plants  and 
flowers — to  be  a  botanist — to  be,  in  fact,  a  persevering  and  mdefatigar 
ble  observer;  for  all  the  success  of  the  business  of  florists,  andof  tho 
science  of  horticulture,  depends  essentially  on  the  exact  knowled^ 
of  the  period  of  dwelopmenti  in  vegetation  in  coming  into  leaf^  tn 
coming  into  bloom,  ana  in  the  maturity  of  seeds  and  fruits.  Horti- 
culture, then,  is  not  the  madness  of  the  last  century,  but  a  science  of 
deep  observation  and  constant  attention.  The  course  which  horti- 
culturists should  follow  in  their  labors,  has  been  pointed  out  to  them 
by  the  greatest  botanists,  and  it  is  after  the  precepts  of  Linunus,  of 
Rev,  of  Alanson,  of  Dumahel,  of  Jussieu,  of  De  Candolle,  of  Boso, 
of  Kichard,  of  Thouin,  of  Mirbel,  of  Lindley,  of  Loudon,  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  horticulturists  execute  their  works — that  they  make  their 
observations — that  they  try  their  experiments — and  that  each,  accord- 
ing to  his  particular  leanmg,  arrives  at  his  object.  One  naturalizes 
foreign  vegetables;  another  directs  the  blooming  to  his  wishes,  either 
by  advancing  it,  retaining  it,  or  retarding  it,  according  to  the  weath- 
er, the  circumstances  which  present  themselves,  or  the  fetes  which  he 
ought  to  furnish:  one,  again,  busies  himself  in  doubling  flowers,  and 
another  in  varying  their  tints;  another  ameliorates  fruits,  and  creates 
new  varieties,  whilst  his  neighbor  converts  savage  or  bitter  plants 
into  nourishing  vegetables  or  savory  roots.  Such  are  the  labors  of 
our  horticulturists,  which,  day  by  day,  present  us  with  results  of  such 
great  imporunce.— (Extract /rom  the  Mdress  ofBerieart  de  TAury.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 


The  Assam  Tea, — Our  readers  probably  recollect  our  notice  some 
time  since,  that  the  East  India  Company's  collectors  had  discovered 
the  tea  plant  growing  in  Upper  Assam,  and  that  it  was  confidently 
anticipate<}  that  the  company  would  succeed  in  manufacturing  the 
tea.  This  they  have  succeeded  in  doing,  and  a  quantity  of  it  has 
been  sent  to  London,  the  first  public  sale  of  which  we  find  noticed 
in  the  Gardeners^  Gazette,  in  January  last,  as  follows: — 

['First public  sale  of  Assam  Tea.— The  Commercial  Sale  Room  m 
Mincing-lane,  where  the  public  tea  sales  are  held,  was  crowded  at 
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ten,  the  hour  of  the  sale,  this  rooming,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
known  th^t  the  whole  of  the  Honorable  Company's  recent  importa* 
tion  of  teas  from  their  territoHes  in  Upper  Assam,  India,  were  to  be 
sold.  Mr.  Thompson  was  the  tea-broker  selected  by  the  Company 
to  offer  these  teas  for  sale.  They  consisted  of  three  lots  of  Assam 
Souchong,  and  ^ve  lots  of  Assam  Pekoe.  On  offering  the  first  lot, 
which  was  Souchong,  Mr.  Thompson  announced  that  each  lot  would 
be  sold,  without  the  least  reservation,  to  the  highest  bidder.  We 
never  before  witnessed  such  excitement  as  prevailed  when  the  first 
lot  was  competed  for.  The  first  bid  was  5s.  f>er  lb.;  a  second  bid 
was  made  or  10s.  per  lb.  After  much  competition,  it  was  knocked 
down  for  31s.  per  lb.,  the  purchaser  being  Captain  Pidding,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  'Howqua's  Mixture'  tea.  The  second  lot  of  Sou- 
chong was  bought  for  the  same  person  for  30s.  per  lb.  The  third 
and  last  lot  of  Souchong  sold  for  16s.  per  lb..  Captain  Pidding 
being  the  buyer.  The  first  lot  of  Assam  Fekoe  sold  for  24s.  per  lb. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  lots  of  Assam  Pekoe  fetched  the  re- 
spective prices  of  35s.,  37s.  6d.,  and  38s.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  was  also 
purchasea  like  the  previous  lots  for  Capt.  Pidding.  For  the  last  lot  of 
Pekoe  most  exciting  competition  took  place.  It  was  at  last  knocked 
down  at  the  extraordinary  high  price  of  d4s.  per  lb.  Captain  Pid- 
ding was  also  the  purchaser  of  this,  and  has  thereby  become  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  'Assam'  as  well  as  the  'Howqua's  Mixture'  tea. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  collected  tea-brokers  and  dealers,  with 
whom  the  room  was  crowded,  was,  that  the  Assam  tea  is  not  only 
valuable  as  a  curiosity,  but  that  the  tea  itself  is  of  very  superior 
quality,  being  of  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  of  such  strength,  that  some 
asserted  the  fiAh  water  from  it  was  as  strong  as  the  nrst.  Captain 
Pidding  intends  to  allow  small  parcels  of  it  to  be  sold  out  at  prime 
cost.  If  this  tea  proves  as  good  as  that  from  China,  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  own  colonists  in  our 
Indian  territory,  instead  of  depending  on  the  Chinese;  and  the  con- 
stant intercourse  and  increased  number  of  persons  employed  in  our 
own  immediate  interests,  will  greatly  strengthen  our  hold  on  the 
British  territories  in  the  East.  Captain  Pidding  has  asserted  that 
nobody  shall  have  more  than  a  single  ounce  packet,  which  will  ena- 
ble the  ffreater  number  to  taste  ai^  give  opmlons  on  the  quality  of 
the  article." — Oard.  Gaz, 

SeauHfid  Devices  of  Flowers, — At  the  Chelmsford  and  Essex 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  in  September  last,  a  device  was  ex- 
hibited, which  consisted  of  a  carpet  of  flowers,  imbedded  in  moss,  of 
various  fanciful  devices,  containmg  every  flower  at  that  time  in  blos- 
som in  the  stove,  green-house  or  open  air.  Another  carpet,  thirty- 
six  feet  in  length,  studded  with  difirerent  flowers  and  fringed  with  a 
border  of  globe  fuschias,  was  also  exhibited. — Gard,  Gaz, 

The  Mangel  Wurtzel  Potato, — We  have  had  exhibited  to  us  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  species  of  potato,  grown  on  Lord  Ormonde's 
estate,  at  Garryricken,  by  Mr.  M'Enery.  We  understand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-ei{;ht  of  them,  weighing  eight  stone  and  a  half,  were 
grown  by  him  this  season,  from  two  potatos,  cut  into  thirty-three 
seeds,  and  sowed  a  foot  and  a  half  asunder,  in  drills  three  feet  apart. 
They  were  in  all  other  respects  treated  like  an  ordinary  drilled  potato 
crop.  Many  of  them  attained  an  enormous  size,  and  the  smallest  was 
•qual  to  that  of  a  large  potato  of  the  usual  kinds.  The  produce  rated 
at  more  than  two  hundred  barrels  the  Irish  acre.  From  its  creat  fe- 
eundicy,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  grown^  and  the  little  liabihty  there 
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18  to  failure  of  the  crop,  thw  root  in  likely  to  become  a  valuable  addition 
in  the  green-cropping  Kystem. — Kilkenny  Moderator,  [The  Mangel 
Wurtzel  Potato,  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  nothing  more  than  the 
JBoAafiy  under  another  name. — EcL] 

FRANC£. 

JleeUmaxation  of  Plants  by  succeeding  generations  not  effected 
without  kybridixation  vfith  Kardy  species  or  varieties,— M,  Sou^ 
lange  Bodin,  Secretary  of  the  Parui  Horticultural  Society,  in  an  ad- 
dress read  before  the  society,  in  June  last,  advocates  the  doctrine, 
that  plants,  not  naturally  hardy,  cannot  be  made  so  by  means  of  repro- 
duction from  the  seed,  and  adduces  an  instance  of  this  in  the  Bengal 
Rose : — 

**What  shrub,"  he  savs,  "has  been  more  handled  and  worked  on 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and,  I  may  add,  by  M.  Vibert  himself,  ihan  the 
aengtkX  Rose?  Fifty  years  of  seed,  coming  from  an  infinite  number 
of  varieties,  have  given  birth  to  thousands  of  iudividuaU:  all  these 
different  generations  have  passed  under  the  eyes  of  M.  Vibert — have 
passed  through  hts  hands,  and  never  has  he  perceived,  in  favor  of 
the  species  Mcoming  quite  at  home  in  the  climate,  any  perceptible 
'progress.  A  proof,  unhappilv  too  convincing,  has  been  given  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  during  the  last  two  winters.  In  the  first,  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  destroyed  in  a  few  days  a  vast  number  of  Bengals. 
The  wood  perished  as  far  as  the  grafl,  or  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
almost  all  the  sleeping  eyes  disappeared,  and  the  young  ffrafYs  left 
not  the  slij^htest  ho[)e.  If  the  hybrids  of  the  Bengal  resisted,  it  is  be- 
cause the  impregnating  power  which  acted  on  the  reproducing  germea 
had  destroyed,  in  the  new  produce,  the  character  of  their  Indian  type, 
and  had  assimilated  them  to  our  native  rose  trees.  Camellias,  which 
have  many  points  in  common  with  the  tea-plant,  have  also  refused 
to  yield  to  our  plans  of  seed,  by  means  of  making  them  used  to  the 
climate;  and  more  than  two  hundred  varieties,  which  they  have  fur^ 
Dished  during  the  last  &ve  and  twenty  years  from  their  seed  scientifi- 
cally impregnated,  have  not  offered  in  their  mode  of  vegetation  any 
chanffe  which  could  lead  us  to  supnose  that  their  natural  organiza- 
tion has  been  modified.  Hitherto,  therefore,  the  making  plants  ouite 
at  home  in  a  new  climate,  is  nothing  more  than  an  expression  wnich 
hope  has  created,  without  any  real  value  being  attached  to  it.  But 
M.  Poiteau  has  re-animated  our  courage  by  remarking,  that  if,  in  the 
real  acceptation  of  the  word,  pure  acclimation  is  nothing  better  than 
illusory,  yet  incomplete  acclimation,  such  as  I  have  just  described, 
can  offer  most  valuable  resources  in  the  cultivation  of  our  gardens." 
^-Oard.  Gat, 

The  trunks  of  the  Mbms  muUieaiiliSf  in  France,  have  undergone  in 
each  of  the  hst  winters  a  faU  of  temperature  estimated  at  18". — M. 
Soulaiige  Bodin,  in  his  address  above  alluded  to,  makes  this  remark, 
and  adds, — 

"Winter  assumes  each  year,  in  our  country,  appearances  which 
deceive  all  the  expectations  of  the  agriculturist.  It  does  not  come  to 
us,  as  it  does  in  tne  northern  regions,  enveloped  in  a  thick  mantle  of 
snow,  which  is  extended  from  the  period  of  autumn  over  the  tender 
plants,  and  not  withdrawn  until  spring;  and  its  severe  and  repeated 
lessons  have  given  us  proof  of  the  precautions  which  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry  tree,  called  multicaule,  demands  in  this  country.  Me- 
teorologists have  proved  that  the  trunks  of  these  great  shrubs  have 
undergone,  in  each  of  the  last  winters,  a  fdl  of  temperature  estiroat- 
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«d  at  eighteen depprees.  'But,'  remarks  M.  Foitean,  'if  avast  qaanti- 
ty  of  wneat  perished  in  1740,  do  persoD  will,  from  thai  circumstance, 
draw  the  couclusion  that  we  should  give  up  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
altogether.  Thus  we  must  act  respecting  this  kind  of  mulberry  tree. 
It  has  a  mode  of  development  peculiar  to  itself,  and  its  property  of 
sending  forth  shoots  from  the  stock  is  probably  an  indication  that  it 
would  prefer  to  be  cultivated  rather  as  a  tough-lived  plant,  than  as  a 
tree  of  high  trunk.'  He  proposes,  in  consequence,  to  treat  it  as  we 
treat  the  stocks  of  the  quince  tree,  by  turning  them  down  every  year 
in  November,  and  by  banking  the  stock  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  the  heavy  frosts  and  the  (ulse  thaws,  which  are  more  to  be  fear- 
ed than  a  continued  frost,  no  matter  how  severe.  It  is  certain  that 
we  ought  not  to  give  up,  without  great  hesitation,  the  advantages 
which  MM.  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,  Villa  de  Montpascal,  and 
many  other  impartial  men,  have  perceived  in  the  multicaule  mulber- 
ry. However  we  may  succeed,  we  cannot  but  recommend  to  our 
cultivators  to  propagate,  as  abundantly  as  they  can,  the  best  varie- 
ties of  the  white  mulberry;  and,  to  assist  them  in  their  labors,  we 
have  to  mention  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  M.  Cante,  who  thinks  it 
best  to  give  the  form  of  an  inverted  T  to  the  incision  of  the  graf\  on 
these  trees.  M.  Vilmorin  has  declared  to  us,  that  he  has  proved  the 
^reat  advantages  which  are  to  be  derived  from  this  plan.  M.  Cante 
is  gardener  of  the  domain  of  Mivoy^,  where  the  Marquis  Amelot  de 
Chaillou  has  made  considerable  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  in- 
tended to  furnish  food  to  a  large  nursery  of  silkworms,  which  he  has 
just  erected." — Crard,  Gax. 

Value  of  Plants  displayed  at  the  Atmhersary  Meeting  of  the  Pari$ 
Horlieuttural  Society  in  June. — One  of  the  best  horticulturists  pro- 
nounced the  plants  exhibited,  to  be  worth  more  than  400,000  francs, 
($75,000!)  {Hort.  Journal,) 
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Blue  Camellias, — There  is  a  great  desire,  with  many  cultivators^ 
to  possess  blue  colors  of  peculiar  tribes  of  flowers;  for  instance,the  dah- 
lia, tulip,  rose,  camellia,  &c.  But  all  attempts  to  produce  any  near 
approach  to  that  color  have  failed.  Witnin  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, we  have  understood  that  the  Messrs.  Oddeaux  &  Co.,  <'  Florists 
and  Nurserymen  from  Versailles,  near  Paris,"  who  have  lately  arrived 
in  Boston,  have,  among  the  many  rare  and  curious  plants  which  they 
possess,  a  blue  Camellia!!  also,  that  they  offer  it  for  sale  at  the  very 
moderate  price  of  $100.  The  Messrs.  Oddeaux  have,  we  have  also 
learnt,  agreed  to  guarantee  it  to  be  blue,  or  no   pay  will  be  received ! 

They  I  '  "  "         

others, 

formosissima !  Iikewise,the  a^ine  dahlia, 

dy  as  to  live  throuirh  our  winters  unharmed !  together  with  many  more 

equally  valuable  tnings. 

Many  of  our  readers  probably  recollect  the  Messrs.  Felix  Pr^res 
&  Co.,  "  florists  from  St.  Cloud  near  Paris,"  who  arrived  in  Boston 
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some  yean  ago,  with  a  fall  assortment  of  plants,  surpassing,  by  tfaeir 
descriptions,  any  thing  before  seen,  and  which  they  sold  readily  to  the 
delighted  amateurs  around  the  city,  who  fancied  they  had  at  fast  re- 
alized all  that  their  fancy  had  conjured  up, — blue  tuberoses — pinks 
two  feet  in  diameter — blue,  green,And  violet  roses, — ^yellow  peeonies, — 
plants  which  flowered  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  and  other 
equally  marvellous  rarities!  But,  alas!  their  golden  dreams  faded  as 
the  contents  of  the  packets  became  exhausted,  and  then,  in  the  place 
of  all  their  cherished  plants,  came  nothing  but  the  most  miserable 
trash  which  had  been  banished  from  cultivation. 

Such  a  lesson  we  should  imagine  would  be  sufficient  to  put  every 
one  on  their  guard,  and  prevent  their  bein^  completely  duped  again. 
But  there  are  some  who  rancy  that  nothing  is  too  ridiculous  to  believe, 
and  who  are  willing  purchasers.  Messrs.  Oddeaux  &  Co.  may  have 
a  brilliant  selection  of  plants;  and  may,  indeed,  possess  that  rare  ob- 
ject, a  blue  camellia.  But  it  seems  to  us  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money  to  bring  a  plant  so  far  which,  at  home,  would  command  more 
than  the  whole  collection  of  plants  is  worth,  were  it  valued  at  a 
thousand  dollars.  We  trust  that  gentlemen,  as  well  as  amateurs,  will 
be  cautious  in  their  purchases  of  such  marvellous  productions,  and  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  put  every  one  on  their  guard,  that  such  barefaced 
imposition  may  be  exposed. — Ed, 

Large  iingle  CameUia, — In  the  garden  of  Col.  Lucas,  of  South 
Carolina,  there  is  now  growing,  in  the  open  air,  a  very  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  single  camellia,  undoubtedly  of  much  greater  pro- 
portions than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Charleston,  in  making  their 
last  annual  report,  have  appended  the  dimensions  of  the  tree,  with 
a  view  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion,  that  there  is  no  other  in 
the  country  that  will  bear  a  comparison  in  size.  The  dimensions 
are  as  follows: — 

Ft.  In. 
Lai^feit  £aiiieter  of  die  trunk,  at  the  fur&oe  of  die  ground,     .        ,       •        1 

Circumference  at  do., 2  Hi 

CircomArenoe,  nine  inches  from  the  lurface  of  the  ground,  where   the 

brancheti  commence, ^    ^i 

At  ihree  feet  from  the  surfiuse  of  the  ground,  it  divides  into  eight  branches, 

six  of  which,  in  the  aggre^te,  measure  in  circumference,  .66 

The  largest  of  these  branches  is  sixteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  two 

others  fifteen  inches  each,  the  aggre^te 8  10 

The  largest  diameter  of  the  tree,  measoring  to  the  extitunity  of  the  braocfa- 

es  and  leaves,  is 16    6 

The  smallest  diameter,  as  aibove, 15 

The  circumference,        .-« 498 

The  height, 16  10 

We  doubt  whether  there  is  such  a  large  specimen  in  England,  or, 
indeed,  out  of  its  native  country.  The  climate  of  South  Carolina 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  the  mildness  of  the  winters 
is  such  as  not  to  endanger  it,  af\er  it  acquires  a  growth  of  a  year  or 
two.  Mr.  A.  Gordon,  Botanical  Collector,  in  the  Gardener^t  Mag' 
azinej  (VoL  Vll.)  mentions  a  very  large  camellia  as  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Mr,  Noisette;  and,  probably,  this  is  the  same  plant  which 
he  alluded  to.  If  the  double  and  fine  varieties  of  the  camellia  should 
prove  as  hardy  as  the  single,  and  can  be  as  successfully  cultivated, 
they  must  add  greatly  to  the  splendor  of  the  flower  garden. — Ed. 

The  Aeridea,  or  Tropieai  Epiphyiei, — Various  plans  seem  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  cultivation  and  flowering  of  these  compara- 
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timely  new  and  rare  treaaares  of  Flora.  It  appears  generally  uoder- 
Btood)  that  different  species  require  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Epid^ndrum  does  very  well  wrapped  in  moss,  (Sphagnum, 
Uypnum,)  or  the  like.  We  have  seen  it  flower  attached  to  a  dry 
limb,  on  which  it  naturally  grew.  A  fine  species,  falling  under  our 
notice,  once  made  a  good  spike  of  blossoms,  grown  in  sphagnum,  in 
a  small  flower-pot.  In  this  instance  it  clasped  the  rim  of  the  pot 
with  its  fibres,  mstead  of  striking  them  downwards.  In  some  of  the 
collections  in  France,  trunks  of  decayed  trees  have  actually  been 
planted  within  the  houses  appropriated  to  their  culture,  and  species 
of  Vmt&Ua^  Dendr6bium,  tropical  cymbidiums  attached  to  them. 
Inserting  the  fibres  under  the  bark,  or  by  wrapping  a  little  moss  about 
them,  they  have  done  well,  and  flowered  abundantly.  We  antici- 
pate  much  satisfaction  in  the  future  inflorescence  of  several  very  fine 
species  of  West  India  epiphytes,  brought  home  by  Hon.  John  Lowelli 
and  on  which  he  is  now  instituting  some  experiments.  An  entire  col- 
lection of  these  vegetable  wonders,  properly  grown,  how  superb! 
We  presume  that  more  than  a  dozen  distinct  species  may  be  round 
in  the  collections  of  amateurs  in  this  neighborhood,  and  we  hope  that 
they  will  be  still  more  numerous. — Flos, 

CamUJ\K  japdniea  vor,  BaltitnbretL, — If  it  is  agreeable.  I  will  give 
▼ou  a  description  of  a  seedling  Camellia,  raised  by  Mr.  Zebulon 
Waters,  of  Baltimore,  now  in  flower.  The  flower  is  very  large,  of 
the  most  delicate  white,  with  a  slight  stripe  of  dark  red,  and  also 
shewing  the  same  of  a  light  blush,  quite  distinct  from  each  other; 
some  of  the  petals  have  only  one  or  two  of  those  stripes,  which 
makes  it  verv  distinct  from  any  other  variety  which  has  come  under 
my  notice;  also  the  petals  are  very  large,  in  character  of  the  variega* 
ted,  but  cup-shaped,  till  fully  expanded;  it  then  becomes  quite  revo- 
lute,  which  shows  the  prominent  petals  beautiful  with  the  slight  tinges 
on  them;  it  is  not  the  character  of  the  flower  as  to  being  double,  but 
the  bold  appearance  it  assumes  when  in  bloom.  It  is  moreover  one 
of  the  freest  bloomers,  seldom  ever  losing  a  bud.  It  is  called  Balti- 
tn^etL, — Fioh,  Baltimore y  Jan,  1839. 

Boat<m  Botanic  Garden, — This  garden  is  now  open  to  the  publio 
for  exhibition — price  of  admission,  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  We  un^ 
derstand  that  the  encouragement,  thus  far,  has  fully  realized  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  proprietors.  The  arrangement  of  the  house,  which 
18  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  exhibition,  and  the  mode  of  heating 
the  structure,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  constructed  in  the 
vicinity,  we  shall  notice  in  a  future  number.  Mr.  Wilder's  plants 
appear  to  good  advantage,  and,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Donald,  who 
has  the  management  of  the  collection,  present  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
aspect.  An  aviary  is  connected  with  the  conservatorv,  and  "birds  in- 
numerable" caroling  their  sweet  notes,  lend  an  enchantment  to  the 
whole  scene.  On  the  whole,  we  think  much  good  will  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  such  a  place,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  place 
of  fashionable  resort  to  the  inhabitants  or  the  city;  the  stranger  will 
also  find  it  an  agreeable  place  to  beguile  away  a  leisure  hour.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Gray  for  his  zeal,  which  has  alone  enabled  him  to 
carry  bis  project  successfullv  through. — Ed, 

IVutiirm  Con$equ^nH.,—'th\s  most  splendid  climbing  plant,  which 
we  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  notice  of  our  readers,  is  now 
flowering  in  great  profusion  at  Mr.  Cusbing's,  Belmont  Place.  The 
shoots  are  trained  to  the  rafters  of  the  conservatory,  and  the  depend- 
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ing  trttsses  of  flowers  are,inany  of  them,  nearly  a  foot  long;  the  whole 
forming  a  most  magnificent  di8i>lay.    It  ia  only  two  years  since  this 

Elant  was  set  out,  at  which  time  it  was  only  two  or  three  feet 
igb :  some  of  the  shoots  now  reach  nearljr  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
At  Mr.  Pratt's,  another  plant  is  now  bloommg,  but  not  in  such  splen- 
dor as  that  at  Mr.  Cushing's.  We  again  commend  this  plant  to  the 
notice  of  every  person  who  possesses  a  green-house,  as  one  of  the 
roost  truly  ornamental  objects  which  can  be  planted. — Ed, 

Hand-OUuBBB  for  Btnking  CuiUnga,  or  protecting  PlanU, — Our 
correspondeut,  Mr,  John  Clark,  No.  104,  Court  Street,  Boston,  has 
shown  us  a  baud-glass,  which  he  has  lately  made,  and  which  is  most 
excellently  adapted  to  these  purposes.  Tne  glasses  are  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  s(}uare,  and  will  contain  a  ^reat  number  of  cuttiugs.  For 
striking  cuttings,  piping  pinks  or  pansies,  and  for  protecting  early  cu- 
cumbers, it  is  one  of  the  best  thini;s  which  could  be  uned.  They  may 
be  seen  at  Mr.  Clark's  shop,  in  Court  Street,  or  at  the  seed  store  uf 
Hovev  &  Co.,  Merchant's  Row. — Ed, 

Splendid  eolleetion  of  Hot-houit  and  Cheer^houae  PlanU  /er  salr. 
— Our  readers  will  perceive,  by  our  advertising  sheet,  that  the  splendid 
collection  of  plants  belonging  to  J.  B.  Smith,  Lsq.  of  Philadelphia,  is  to 
be  sold  at  punlic  auction,  the  latter  part  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  unless 
previously  disposed  of  at  private  sale.  The  collection  is  particularly 
rich  in  palms,  many  of  which  are  of  very  large  size.  There  are  also 
many  large  and  fine  lemon  and  orange  trees,^  and  one  of  the  best  col- 
lections of  camellias  in  the  country,  including  a  large  number  of  seed- 
lings, a  few  only  f)f  which  have  yet  flowered.  The  cactuses  are  like- 
wise numerous,  and  fine  specimens.  A  reference  to  our  notes  upon 
Mr  Smith's  place  will  show  what  are  the  more  notable  species  and  va- 
rieties in  the  collecdon.  We  should  hope  some  gentleman  would  buy 
the  whole,  as  they  are  too  valuable  to  bo  sc*attered  over  the  countrv,  and 
perhaps  lost.    All  the  plants  are  in  the  most  vigorous  health. — Em, 

A  double  Azalea, — At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Charleston,  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Strobel,  for  a 
double  azalea,  an  indigenous  variety,  taken  from  the  forests  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Charleston,  it  was  pronounced  very  beautifid  by  the  committee. 
{South,  Jig.) 


Aet.  IV.    Betrospeetive  Critieiam. 

Errato.— In  our  last,  page  88,  ^first  line,  for  ^eeommefided!*  read 
^^lecommend."  Page  111,  fifteen  lines  firom  the  top,  for  "prtmtng," 
read  *^preserving." 

Horticulture  in  JdoUle^  Alab.-^Yrom  a  perusal  of  the  second  num- 
ber of  your  Magazine,  which  has  been  received,  I  perceive  you  occa- 
sionally notice  the  progress  of  old,  and  the  formation  of  new  nurse- 
ries; and  perceiving  little  or  no  notice  of  anv  thing  of  the  sort  further 
south  from  you  than  Charleston,  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  establishment  I  now  have,  (all  of  which  has  been 
recently  erected  by  J.  W.  Tisdale,  Esq.,  my  patron  and  supporter,) 
under  the  supposition  that  the  information  wUl  not  be  without  inter- 
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eat  to  you.  The  green-house,  which  was  erected  very  late  this  last 
fall,  is  forty  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  seventeen  feet  high  in 
the  back.  Three  years'  experience  in  the  south  has  convinced  me 
that  a  low  or  narrow  house  will  not  succeed;  first,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  plants  of  vigorous  growth,  when  well  attended  to  here, 
durinj^  the  summer,  grow  as  much  as  a  plant  of  the  same  sort  would 
grow  m  the  north  in  tiiree,  or  perhaps  five  summers.  Last  April  I  had 
a  plant  of  .^c^cia  dealb&ca,  about  six  or  seven  inches  high;  the  same 
plant  is  now  twelve  feet  high,  and  beautifully  formed:  a  £ugen£a 
my rtir5lia,  about  two  feet  high,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  now  betweea 
five  and  six  feet  high,  with  a  beautifully  formed  head,  about  three  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter;  other  plants  of  a  strong  habit  grow  in  the 
same  way.  Secondly,  a  low  and  narrow  house  is  too  much  exposed 
to  the  intejue  rays  of  the  spring  sun  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants. 
My  propagating  house  is  twenty-four  feet  long;  I  have  also  couside- 
rable  hot-bed  frames.  My  stock  of  plants,  considering  the  very  short 
time  since  I  commenced  tne  business,  I  think  is  pretty  good.  I  have 
about  fif\y  varieties  of  camellia,  (having  imported  some  from  Eng- 
land,) about  forty  varieties  of  pelargoniums,  seventy  varieties  of 
roses,  eighteen  or  twenty  varieties  of  cactuses,  a  few  rhododendrons, 
and  eight  varieties  of  Azalea  indica,  three  or  four  ericas,  a  small  col- 
lection of  choice  hot-house  plants,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  dah- 
lias; and  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  to  say,  that  the  encouragement 
I  have  already  reqeived  from  purchasers  is  very  promising;  and  I  am 

Slad  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  the  taste  for  flowers  and  flower  gar- 
ens  is  very  fast  increasing  here.  I  am  also  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  a  house  for  camellias,  and  some  few  other  genera  of  plants. — 
Yaura.tndy,  Gilbert  R.  Rotton,  Mobile,  March  5,  18S9. 

[Mr.  Rotton  will  accejK  our  thanks  lor  the  information  contained  in 
the  above,  and  we  hope  he  will  give  us  further  information  upon  the 
state  of  gardening,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile,  for  our  retrospective  arti- 
cle for  our  next  volume ;  we  hope,  also,  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
send  US  some  communications  upon  the  treatment  of  plants  in  the 
southern  states,  that  our  readers,  many  of  whom  reside  there,  may.  be 
benefited  by  the  experience  of  such  cultivators  as  Mr.  Rotton.  The 
management  is  materially  different  in  the  southern  and  northern  states; 
and  amateur  gentlemen  would,  no  doubt,  be  hq>py  to  have  the  opinion 
of  practical  men,  who  reside  among  them,  upon  the  growth  of  plontB. — 


Akt.  v.       Penntyhania  HortietUtural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was 
held,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  inst.    The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  on  plants  and  flowers  reported,  that  they  had  visit- 
ed the  different  green-bouses  and  hot-houses  in  the  city  and  viriniry, 
and  had  awarded  unanimously  the  premium  often  dollars  to  William 
Chalmers,  Jr.,  gardener  to  George  Pepper,  Esq.,  for  the  best  or- 
dered and  conducted  green-house  ;  they  likewise  recommended,  that 
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one  of  the  Society's  premium  certificates  be  given  him,  attested  by  the 
President  and  Secretary. 

The^  likewise  awarded  the  premium  for  the  ten  best  varieties  of 
camellias,  toGeortre  Pepper,  £<%n.,  he  having  exhibited  Cam^lh'a  Lan- 
dr^thu,  C.  myrtif6lia,  C.  fimbriata,  C.  Ladv  Hume's  Blush,  C.  im- 
brickta,  C.  Uba  pldno,  C.  conchifldra,  C.  Pompbnia^  C.  variegkta, 
and  speci6sa. 

The  premium,  for  the  best  seedling  camellia,  (C.  Perciv^hV,)  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Hibbert ;  the  color  a  beautiful  rose,  with  a  toleraldy 
well  formed  bold  |)etal.  The  plant  was  not  above  eight  inches  high^ 
and  growing;  and,  although  not  a  first-rate  compact  flower,  it  will 
still  be  a  valuable  acquisition,  when  well  grown.  Mrs.  Hibbert  had 
four  others,  tolerably  good. 

The  premium,  for  the  best  bouquet,  was  given  to  John  Sherwood,, 
Laurel  Hill. 

The  premium,  for  the  best  display  of  plants,  in  pots,  was  awarded 
to  Robert  Buist,  who  exhibited,  Cnm^ilta  W6odstt,  C.  fl6rida,  E^pac- 
ris  palud6ia,  Pelar«;6r)ium  Lord  Denman,  Gem,  Purpurea  ccerOllea, 
Comptontc^/ia,Cicelia,  Urbkna,  Admiral  Napier,  Grantic^num,  Man  of 
Ross;  jGrica  pub^scens  minor,  E,  rObida,  A\/;inea,  E,  canaliculiita, 
E,  reg^rminaus;  Ferhdna  &Iba,  V,  intermedia,  V.  inci^a,  F.£yredfuiy 
FlTweediedna,and  V,  T.  grandifldra;  Azklea  indica  ^legans,  Gilling- 
h&mit,  A.  magnifl6ra,  (a  new  seedling,)  A.  phcenica,  A.  &lba,  A. 
hybrida,  and  A.  sinensis;  Pimelda  hispida,  jRhodod^ndron,  arbdreum 
hybridum,  Ix6ra  r6sea,  £uph6rbia  spl^ndens,  Didsma  capitkta, 
Pultente^a  (faphnoides,  and  D&phne  neapoliti^na. 

An  honorarv  premium  was  awarded  to  Andrew  Dryburgh,  for  the 
next  best  display  of  plants,  in  pots,  he  having  exhibited  Azalea  in- 
dica, A.  purpilrea,  A.  phnenicca,  Amaryllis  John$6nu\  A.  vittkta,  var. 
cineraria  cru6nta,  C.  linka,  Collin^onia  bicolor,  Primula,  double 
white  and  lilac,  violas  of  various  kinds,  Metrosiddros  floribundus, 
GnaphMium  grandifldra,  C^reus  Jenkins6nu,  iCuph6rbta  spl^ndens, 
Coronilla  gladca,  Ferb^na  Tweedreana,  V.  incisa,  ^Rhododendron 
pdnticum,  JBrica  andromedifl6ra,  Pelarp6nium  Queen  of  Scots,  Sir 
William  Wallace,  Mahdrntaador^ta,  w9Vum  crinitum,  i?63a  Russell- 
tdnum^  R,  blush  perpetual,  JR.  indica  multifldra.  Grand  perpetual 
and  sanguinea;  GamelUa  spMndeus,  C.  conspicua,.C.  fimbri^ta,  C. 
Landr^thn,  C.  imbrickta,  C.  King  ot  the  Netherlands,  C.  fulgens,  C. 
myrtif61ia,  Ch&ndlert,  C.  Fompbnia,  and  a  CkWn  aethidpica. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  for  the  most 
interesting  display  of  vegetables,  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Stot,  who  exhibited  two  dozen  mushrooms,  oak-leaved  lettuce,  six 
cucumbers,  radishes,  and  parsley. 

The  Committee  on  Fruit  awarded  the  uremium  to  Hugh  Hatch, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  display  of  fruit ;  he  having  exhibited 
some  fine  apples. 

Robert  Kilvington  exhibited,  Erica  urceolkris,  £.  nigrita,  £.  im- 
brickta,  E,  reg6rminans,  Gardoquia  Hookertt,  Azalea  phcenicia,  A. 
I/edif61ia,  Mah^rnta  odorkta,  Pittdsporum  undulktum,  P.  Tol>ira, 
L6tus  jacobffi^a,  Blumenb&chia  insignis,  Cheriauthus  Chelri  pldna, 
Perbdna  Tweedieiina,  and  a  very  superior  new  seedling,  the  largest 
flower  I  have  seen;  l?i^bus  rosafdlius,  H6ya  carn6sa,  Roses,  Yellow 
Tea,  Blush  Tea,  Thea  golconda,  J?.  Smith/t,  Pelarg6nium  C6plea 
Seckled/ium,  and  two  fine  seedlings  ;  £upat6rmm  frkgrans,  Gna-, 
phklium  atireum,  Cinerkria  cru^nta,  C.  m611is,  a  fine  display  of  hya- 
cinths, polyanthuses,  neriums,  tulips,  pansies,  &c.  &c.,  with  the  fol- 
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lowing  fine  native  plants,  viz:  Pulmon^ria  virginica,  iSaxifraga sp, 
Huu^i 6n«a  ccBnllea,  Drkba,  v^rna,  .^rkbia  £oroaopifi51ia,  Corydklia 
cucullata,  <Seudcio  aurea,  Claytdnta  virginica,  and  Opbioglossum 
yuli'kiuni. 

Williain  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  exhibited,  Barch^lla 
cap6nsis,  Amaryllis  JoDns6ni»,  Besdnia  argyrostii^ma,  Lecbenadltta 
forni6sa,  Azklea  (ndica  hybrida,  PoTygala  oppositif^lia,  I'xia  tricolor, 
Cinerkria  purpurea,  Illicium  fioridknum,  Cyclamen  p^rsicum,  Pelar- 
cdnium  Fair  Helen,  Primula  sinensis,  P.  double  red,  Petunias,  Lady 
Slippers,  Camellias,  of  various  kinds,  Yellow  Tea  rose  and  migno- 
nette, &c. 

William  Chalmers,  Jr.,  gardener  to  George  Pepper,  Esq.,  exhib- 
ited, Azalea  phcenicia,  A.  alba,  A.  purpilrea  fl6re  pldno,  lx6ra  coc- 
cinea,  Mel&stoma  hetrom&IU,  Judtictd  ca1a(rtx,"Xahtina  mut&bilis^ 
J5uph6rl)ta  spi^ndens,  Ferb^na  incisa,  V,  Tweediec^na,  i^6sa  Smithu, 
Yellow  Tea,  Blush  Tea,  White  Tea,  Heliolr6pium  peruviknum, 
Caiii^llfa  Poeoni^dra,  and  C.  c&rnea. 

Mrs.  Hibhert  exhibited  Camellia  fiilgens,  C.  i?6sa  sinensis,  C.  La- 
dy Hume's  Blush,  C.  conchifl6ra,  C.  Goussdiita,  C.  wirratah,  C.  Gre- 
ville's  Red,  C.  F16ytt,  C.  Pompbnia;  Seedlings — C.  Heldnu,  C.  En- 
terprise, and  C.  PricM^na;  Lanc&iia  mut&bili.<«,C&lla8Bthi6pica,Mah^ru- 
ia  odor^ta,  Cineraria  amelloiiles,  Ferbdna  Tweedie<^na,  Erica /linea. 

John  Sherwood  exhibited.  Camellia  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
C.  fimbrikta,  C.  imbricita,  C.  Fairl^ci,  C.  elkta,  C.  variegkta,  C.  myr- 
ttf6lia,  C.  w&rratah,  C.  Sas6nqua  rdsea,  />&phne  cnedrum,  and  a  seed- 
ling camellia. 

Alexander  Parker  exhibited  various  kinds  of  camellias,  cac- 
tuses, &.C. 

Mr.  Reilly,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  very 
superior  lettuces,  radishes,  and  a  head  of  cauliflower. 

Archibald  Ritchie,  gardener  to  Joshua  Longstreth,  exhibited  some 
fine  lettuce,  radishes  of  different  kinds^  parsnips,  beets,  &c. 

The  Society's  room  never  before  exhibited  so  much  splendor,  as  it 
did  that  evening ;  it  being  literally  filled  with  large  and  fine  speci- 
mens of  various  kind  of  plants,  tastefully  arranged,  loaded  with  a 
profusion  of  fiuwers  of  every  hue  and  tint  imaginable.  The  azaleas 
and  camellias  were  in  a  fino  healthy  state,  and  had  a  most  pleasing 
effect.  The  E'pacris  pallud6sa  is  a  beautiful  plant,  the  flower  sweet 
scented,  and  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  amateur. 

The  vegetables  were  of  the  nrst  quality,  and  does  great  credit  to 
the  growers. — Yours^  Q,  Watson. 


Aet.  VL     J\ia$$aehusetts  HortieuUwral  Society. 

Saturday,  March  fid,  1SS9.— Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  B.  V. 
French,  Roval,  Mela  caria,  Bourassa,  and  Fearn's  pippin  apples, 
also,  Kinsr's'Bonchr^tien  pear,  an  old  variety,  introduced  hy  the  late 
Hon.  Rufus  King,  of  which  the  name  was  lost.  From  R.  Manning, 
Danvers  winter  sweet,  Pennock'sred  winter,  and  a  kind  of  apple,  re- 
ceived from  France,  unknown.    From  Judge  Heard,  a  basket  of 
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handsome  red  apples,  with  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  Spitzem- 
ber^;,  but  unknown  to  the  committee. 

March  ^Sd.—Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  S.  Sweetser,  l^hodod^n- 
dron,  arbdreum  bybridura,  and  p&llidum.  From  J.  H.  Gardener,  a 
plant  of  the  yellow  Noisette  rose,  in  bloom. 

Fruits: — From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Carthouse  or  Gilpin,  Bullock's 
Pippin  or  Sheep-nose,  Wellington,  Swaar,  and  Michael  Henry  pip- 
pin apples.  From  B.  Bussey,  St.  Germain  pears,  in  fine  preserva- 
tion.   From  Job  Sumner,  Roxbury,  apples,  names  unknown.] 

The  Committee  on  Flowers,  through  their  Chairman,  reported 
that  the  following  premiums  be  offered  for  the  year  1839. 

Flowers. 

HyaHtUks. — For  the  best  display,  $5.00. 

Geraniums. — For  the  best  display,  twelve  varieties  in  pots,  $10.00. 
For  the  second  best  display,  twelve  varieties,  $5.00.  For  the  beat 
seedling,  $3.00. 

Tulips, — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  $10.00.  For  the  second 
best  twelve  varieties,  $5.00. 

Violas, — For  the  best  display,  $5.00.  For  the  second  best  display, 
$2.00.    For  the  best  seedling,  $3.00. 

Pirdcs, — For  the  best  display,  5.00.  For  the  best  six  varieties, 
$3.00.    For  the  best  seedling,  $3.00. 

Carnations. — For  the  best  display,  $5.00.  For  the  best  six  varie- 
tiep,  $3.00.    For  the  best  seedling,  3.00. 

Roses. — For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  $10.00.  For  the  best 
twenty-four  hardy  varieties,  $5.00.  For  the  best  twelve  hardy  varie- 
ties, 3.00.  For  the  best  twelve  Chinese  and  other  tender  varieties, 
$5.00. 

D,ahlias, — 1st  prize,  best  display,  $10.00;  3d  prize,  best  display, 
$6.00.  1st  prize,  best  twenty-four  varieties,  $8.00;  3d  prize,  best 
twenty-four  varieties,  5.00.  1st  prize,  best  sixteen  varieties,  $6.00; 
2^1  prize,  best  sixteen  varieties,  $4.00.  1st  prize,  best  eight  varieties, 
$5.00;  3d  prize,  best  eight  varieties,  $3.00.  1st  prize,  l^st  seedling, 
$3.00.     3d  prize,  best  seedling,  $3.00. 

Camellias. — For  the  best  seedling,  $10.00. 

Heaths, — For  the  best  six  varieties  in  pots,  $10.00. 

The  committee  will  also  award  discretionary  premiums,  for  any 
remarkable  pro<luction. 

Messrs.  Haggerton  &  Sweetser,  who  were  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee, at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  flower  corpmittee,  to  adopt  reg- 
ulations, to  be  observed  on  presenting  shrubs, plants  and  flowers,  for 
premiums,  offered  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  reported  as  follows: 

First, — No  shrub,  plant  or  flower  shall  be  displayed  in  but  one 
stand  for  a  premium,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  eligible  to  but 
one  prize. 

Second. — All  shrubs,  plants  and  flowers  so  displayed,  shall  be  la- 
belled and  numbered;  and  a  duplicate  of  such  label  shall  also  be 
handed  to  the  flower  committee  as  soon  as  the  said  shrubs,  plants 
and  flowers  are  arranged  in  the  hall  for  exhibition;  in  order  that  the 
committee  may  have  time  to  examine  the  same  and  decide  upon  their 
merits  for  prices. 

The  following  proposal  of  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  was  read  and  referred  to  the  flower  committee,  who 
were  directed  to  make  a  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

*<  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  flowering  plants  of  New 
^gland,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  of- 
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fers  the  following  premiums,  to  be  awarded  by  the  ^Committee  oo 
Flowers^'  on  condition  that  the  Society  offer  an  equal  amount. 

For  the  year  1839. 
For  the  best  exhibition  during  the  season,  at  their  HaU^  of  th^nai* 
tive  plants  of  Ne^v  Enj^land,  %Dherever  growriy — 
A  first  premium  of  five  dollars. 
A  second  do.  of  ^ve  dollars. 
A  third  do,  of  ^\e  dollars. 

For  the  year  1840. 
For  the  best  exhibition  during  the  season,  at  the  Hall,  of  tbe  na* 
tive  plants  of  New  England,  euUivated  by  the  competitors ^-^ 
A  first  premium  of  ten  dollars. 
A  second  do.  of  five  dollars. 
A  third  do.  of  five  dollars. 

(  A  first  premium  of  fifteen  dollars* 
For  the  year  1841.  <  A  second  do.  of  ten  dollars. 

(  A  third  do.  of  five  dollars. 
I  A  first  premium  of  twenty  dollars. 
For  the  year  1843.  <  A  second  do.  of  ten  dollars. 

(  A  third  do.  of  five  dollars. 
C  A  first  premium  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
For  the  year  1843.  <  A  second  do.  of  fifteen  dollars. 

(  A  third  do  of  ten  dollars. 
As  competition  with  the  long  established  Botanic  Garden,  at  Cam* 
bridge,  would  be  hopeless,  it  is  excluded.    A  gratuity,  such  tL»  bib 
exhibition  of  plants  may  merit,  might  still  be  allowed  by  the  Society, 
to  its  skilful  gardener. 

The  collection,  also,  of  the  donor,  which,  perhaps,  is  among  tbe* 
next  liest,  will  be  excluded. 

Although  to  many  cultivators  the  pecuniary  reward  will  be  no  in- 
ducement, others  may  consider  it  an  object,  as  refunding,  io  ao0U» 
measure,  the  cost,  and  who  also  will,  if  successful,  be  more  than  re- 
paid  by  the  propagation  and  sale  of  their  plants. 

It  is  expected  the  Committee  will  distribute  the  premiums,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  as  they  deem  Ju«f — or  withhold  them  altogether,  should 
this  attempt  fail  to  bring  into  cultivation  'native  plants,'  the  pride  of 
our  woods  and  meadows, — so  justly  valued  abroad,  and  so  long  neg- 
lected at  home." 

Jdareh  9Qth.-^E9hibited,    Flowers:— from  S.  Walker,  two  seed- 
ling pansies,  of  ^reat  merit:  one  of  these  Mr.  Walker  has  named 
Louisa;  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  Mr.  Walker  has  yet  raised. 
Vegetables: — From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  fine  radishes. 
The  following  business  was  transacted  at  this  meeting. 
Mr  Walker,  from  the  Flower  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  the  proposal,  from  a  member  of  the  Society,  read  at 
the  last  meeting,  reported,  that  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by 
Thos.  Lee,  Esq.,  ought  to  be  complied  with:  and  the  report  was 
accepted. 

We  are  happy  to  record  this  vote  of  the  Society,  upon  this  sobject. 
Mr.  Lee  has  long  directed  his  attention  to  our  native  Flora,  and  his 
grounds  jirohably  contain  a  far  better  collection  than  that  of  any 
other  individual.  His  proposal  to  plnce  at  the  disposal  of  the  So- 
ciety, a  specific  sum,  to  be  awarded  in  each  season,  of  the  next  ^ve 
years,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollais,  dis- 
plays a  liberality  only  equalled  by  the  zeal  which  be  has  manifested 
u  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  of  New  England.    Mr.  Lee  has  com- 
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municated  to  us  some  notes  upon  the  most  ornamental  plants  grow- 
ing in  this  vicinity,  which  are  demanding  a  place  in  our  gardens;  and 
we  regret  that  they  did  not  reach  us  in  season  to  have  given  them  a 
place  m  this  number.    They  will,  however,  appear  In  our  next. 


Art.  VII.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roott,  Tuben,  ^c. 
PoUitoes: 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  bushel, 
Tuniips: 

Common,  per  bashel,. . . . 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, .. . 
Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch 

Yellow,  per  bushel,     .... 

White,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,  . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


From    To  , 


$Ct8. 


25 
60 
00 
76 
76 
75 
GO 
00 


Cabbagetp  SaladSf  ^c. 


Cabbages,  per  doien  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli,  eacli 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant  red  and  white, .... 

Common, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck, .... 
Dandelions,  per  half  peck,. . 
Tomatoes,  (green,)  per  peck. 


26 


4 

1  00 

1  60 

60 

60 

75 

8 

124 
20 
12 


60 
76 
76 
12i 
10 
8 

25 

124 

17 

374 


^  cts. 

1  60 
60 

2  26 

2  00 
8  00 


37 
60 
60 

6 

1  25 

2  00 
75 
76 

12 


Squathu  and  Pumpkins. 

Squashes: 

Autumnal  Marrow,percwt. 

Winter  crook-neck,pr  cwt. 

Canada,  per  cwt 

West  India,  per  cwt. . . . 
Pumpkins,  each 


Pot  and  Sioeet  Herbt» 


76 
1  00 
1  00 
25 
15 
10 


25 
20 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . , 
Spearmint,  per  buach, . 

Fruitt. 


From    To 


9cu. 


4  00 
2  60 
4  00 
2  00 
12 


60 

17 

6 

6 

6 


2  00 
60 
2  60 


Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common,  J  P"  £"«1'-  • 
'   (  per  bushel,. . 

Baldwins,  per  barrel,. ... 

Sweet  apples,  per  barrel ,..2  50 

Golden  Pippins,  per  bbl. ,  8  00 

Greenings,  per  barrel, ...  8  00 

Russets,  per  barrel, 5  0 

Pearmains,  per  bbl. , — 

Pears: 

Baking,  per  bushel, 2  00 

Grapes,  per  lb: 

Malaga 25 

Cranberries,  per  bui^el, ...  2  60 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 20 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 

Sicily, 26 

Havana,  (sweet) 60 

Pine-npples,  each, 124 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  ....  2  00 

Walnuu,  per  bushel, 8  00 

Cocoanuts,  each, 6 

Almonds,  (sweet,)per  pound,      124 

^Shaddocks,  eadi, 26 

Filberts,  per  pound, 4 

Castana, 4 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 64 


$etM. 


6  00 
8  00 

2  60 
25 


75 
20 
12 
12 


2  25 
76 
8  00 
8  00 
4  00 

8  00 


2  60 

8  00 
25 

871 


2  60 
6 


6 
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that  prices  have  been  kept  so  statioDary  since  the  falL  For  fire  sea- 
fions  since  our  reports  have  been  commenced,  there  has  not  been  one 
in  which  there  has  not  been  a  greater  fluctuation  in  prices  than  the  last. 
Already  early  vegetables  promise  well,  and  the  expectation  now  is,  that 
the  market  will  Be  better,  and  more  abundantly  supplied  with  choice 
articles,  and  at  an  earlier  day,  than  has  ever  been  done  before. 

Potatoes  remain  almost  unchanged  in  price ;  there  has  been  no  ad- 
Tancement,  if  the  quality  of  those  now  sold  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Kastports  and  Chenangoes  are  a  shade  higher,  but  this  is  on  account  of 
their  being  all  picked  over  and  in  prime  condition ;  the  variation  in 
prices,  sinco  last  fall,  would  not  more  than  compensate  for  the  labor  of 
picking  without  the  loss  of  the  stock.  Turnips  are  exceedingly  plenti- 
ful for  the  season.  Onions  are  less  abundant  and  prices  have  improv- 
ed. Radishes  now  come  in  more  plentiful,  and  of  better  quality,  and 
at  reduced  prices.  Horseradish  is  supplied  in  suflScient  quantities. 
The  stock  of  Cabbages,  which  has  held  out  so  well,  is  now  getting  re- 
duced ;  prices  remain  the  same  for  good  quality.  Cauliflowers  continue 
scarce.  Lettuce  has  come  to  hand,  within  a  week  or  two,  in  abun- 
dance, and  of  fine  size.  Celery  is  very  scarce ;  what  there  is  on  hand  is 
inferior.  Dandelions,  of  garden  cultivation,  have  been  received  the  past 
week,  and  readily  taken  at  our  quotations ;  they  may  be  considered  as 
somethinff  new  at  this  early  season.  Market  gardeners  would  find  them 
a  profitalHe  crop  to  raise.  Spinach  is  scarce  for  the  season ;  this  is, 
however,  owing  to  the  open  winter,  and  consequent  destruction  of  a 
portion  of  the  crop ;  a  partial  covering  of  snow  is  generally  depended 
upon ;  but  the  past  winter  so  little  fell,  that  the  roots  have  been  exposed 
and  destroyed. 

Of  Squashes,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  common  quality.  Prime  au- 
tumnal marrows  and  Canada  crook-necks  are,  however,  quite  scarce. 
West  Indies  are  now  abundant,  there  having  been  several  airivals  within 
a  week  or  two. 

In  fruit  there  is  not  much  doing.  Apples,  unless  of  prime  quality, 
all  picked,  scarcely  maintain  the  rates  at  our  last  report  Pears  are  all 
gone,  except  the  baking.  Grapes  nearly  gone ;  what  remains,  of  very 
inferior  quality.  Cranberries  scarce.  Lemons  abundant  OfOranffes, 
a  fine  supply.  Chestnuts  are  about  gone.  Walnuts  are  tolerably 
abundant,  and  in  fair  demand. — Yourt,  M.  T.,  Boslorij  March  26(A, 
1839. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOa    APRIL. 


Grape  Vines,  in  graperies  or  green-bouses,  will  now  have  started  so 
as  to  show  their  fiower-buds  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Commence 
springing  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  the  shoots  progress,  and  let  them  be 
tied  to  the  trellis,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  on.  If  any  of  the  shoots 
have  not  broken  well,  they  should  be  beaded  down,  in  order  to  make 
^ood  wood  for  another  season.  Fork  over  the  border,  and  add  manure, 
if  it  has  not  already  been  done. 

Peaeh  treesy  in  pots,  placed  in  the  ^reen-bouse  last  month,  will  now 
be  in  bloom ;  give  an  abundance  of  aur  until  the  fruit  is  set,  when  the 
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trees  should  be  frequently  syringed ;  young  trees  may  be  planted  in  poti^ 
this  month,  and  headed  in  so  as  to  make  fine  trees  another  year. 

Strawberries^  in  pota,  if  done  bearingf  should  be  removed  to  the 
open  aur.  If  still  in  fruit,  give  an  abundance  of  air,  and  keep  them  near 
the  glass. 

Oooaeberry  and  Currant  Bushes  may  yet  be  trimmed,  if  not  done 
before ;  the  earth  should  be  dug  between  the  rows,  and  the  plants  stak- 
•ed,  if  large  and  not  able  to  support  themselves. 

Raspberry  Plants  should  now  be  uncovered  and  tied  up  to  stakes ; 
4lig  the  soil  round  the  plants  as  early  as  convenient  New  plantations 
may  now  be  made. 

Strawberry  beds  may  be  planted  with  success  this  month. 

Fruit  treeSf  of  all  kinds,  may  be  more  successfully  removed  this 
•month  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year. 

OrafUng  may  be  performed  this  months  and  trees  trimmed  where  neg- 
iected  before. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Tulip  bed9  should  now  be  uncovered,  if  not  already  done,  and  the 
«ttrface  of  the  beds  loosened  with  a  small  trowel. 

Hyacinth  beds  should  also  be  attended  to  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tulips. 

ChrysantJiemums, — The  plants  may  be  separated  this  month,  or  cut- 
tings may  be  put  in  which  will  root  freely. 

Perennial  plants,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  successfully  removed  this 
month. 

Omdmental  shrubs  may  also  be  removed  with  safety,  as  soon  as  the 
places  are  prepared  for  their  reception. 

Califomian  Annuals,  as  recommended  in  our  last,  may  be  sown  this 
month. 

JRose  hushes  not  yet  pruned,  should  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible. 

Green-house  plants,  such  as  ericas,  lechenaultias,  Stc.  may  be  propa- 
gated this  month. 

Tender  annual  flower  seeds,  sown  Inst  montli  in  the  hot-bed,  should 
now  be  potted  off  singly,  into  small  pots,  in  rich  light  soil. 

Dahlias  will  now  begin  to  start  their  buds.  Separate  the  roots  ready 
for  planting  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  mild,  when  early  flowers  are 
wanted.  For  a  fine  bloom  in  September,  the  roots  may  be  set  out  any 
time  in  May.  Those  plants  forwarded  as  previously  directed,  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots  the  Utter  part  of  the  month,  if  warm.  Seedlings 
should  be  repotted. 

Pansies,  which  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  pots,  or  boxes,  should 
now  be  set  out  in  beds  in  the  open  air. 

Tuberoses,  and  Amaryllis  formosissima,  may  be  planted  in  pots,  in  a 
frame,  or  hot-bed. 

Verbenas  will  need  repotting  as  fast  as  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots. 

Gladiohu,  planted  in  pots,  may  be  turned  out  into  the  border  this 
month. 

VBOETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus  beds  should  be  made  and  planted  this  month. 
Bhubarb  beds  may  be  also  made  up,  and  the  roots  set  out. 
Lettuces,  radishes,  celery,  &c.  should  be  sown  for  a  succession. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Horticulture  in  Buffalo^  JV*.  F.;  mth  a  notice  of 
the  Garden  of  H,  Pratt^  Esq.  By  M.  B.  Bat  eh  am, 
Rochester. 

The  history,  condition,  and  prospects  of  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo, are  alike  remarkable  and  peculiar.  A  restless  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  speculation  appears  to  pervade  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  manifests  itself  in  all  their  operations. 
Their  buildings,  and  other  improvements,  are  characterized 
by  a  scale  of  magnificence,  which  often  surprises  the  passing 
stranger;  and  if  he  looks  at  what  Buffalo  tras,  a  few  years  ago, 
instead  of  what  it  toill  be  a  few  years  hence,  he  is  half  inclined 
to  condemn  their  enterprise  and  liberality,  as  folly  and  extrav- 
agance. But  those  who  view  the  subject  in  its  proper  light, 
and  reflect  on  what  that  city  must  become,  cannot  but  admire 
the  liberal  public  spirit  and  indefatigable  enterprise  which  the 
citizens  manifest. 

Buffalo  is,  emphatically,  a  commercial  place,  and  the  gen- 
eral embarrassment  of  commercial  affairs,  for  several  years 
past,  has,  of  course,  too  seriously  affected  the  community  to 
allow  of  much  being  done,  of  late,  by  way  of  improvements. 
On  visiting  the  city  a  few  days  ago,  however,  I  was  gratified 
to  perceive,  that  the  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise  is  still 
alive;  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the  trowel  again  salutes 
the  ear;   and  the  accumulating  piles  of  timber,  brick,  and 
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stone,  give  good  evidence  thflt  Buffalo  will  soon  be  '^  herself 
again." 

But  that  which  will  most  interest  your  readers,  and  afforded 
me  the  greatest  pleasure,  was  my  visit  to  the  garden  of  H. 
Pralt,  Esq.,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  president  .of  the  bank  of 
Buffalo.  It  is  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground,  about  a  mile 
north  of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Niagara  falls.  A  beautiful 
stone  mansion,  erected  the  past  season,  is  nearly  completed, 
and  affords  a  6ne  view  of  the  city,  and  the  broad  blue  lake. 
The  pleasure-grounds  and  garden  consist  of  about  six  acres; 
and,  considering  the  short  time  which  the  improvements  have 
been  in  progress,  the  present  appearance  of  the  premises 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  proprie- 
tor, and  the  skill  of  Mr.  Kelly,  the  gardener. 

Near  the  house,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  ground,  Mr. 
Kelly  has  planted  a  large  number  of  native  forest  trees,  some 
of  which  are  of  very  large  size,  and  entirely  prevent  that 
naked,  barren  appearance  which  is  generally  seen  at  newly  im- 
proved places.  Some  of  these  trees  are  from  twentv  to 
thirty  feet  high,  with  large  spreading  tops,  and  stems  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diamater.  They  were  transplanted  last 
spring,  and  Mr.  Kelly  informed  me  that  not  more  than  two 
or  three  out  of  a  hundred  had  died.  They  were  removed  by 
a  pair  of  wheels  with  a  long  pole,  nearly  according  to  the 
directions  given  by  Stewart,  in  the  Planter^s  Guide, 

On  the  north  side  of  the  garden,  is  a  range  of  horticultural 
buildings,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  fourteen  wide, 
built  in  the  best  manner  with  brick  and  stone  walls,  and  a  uni- 
form glass  roof.  Entering  at  the  end  nearest  the  dwelling, 
the  first  apartment  is  a  peach-house  and  vinery  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  intended  for  a  succession  house,  to  be  used 
without  artificial  heat.  Some  thrifty  peach  and  apricot  trees 
are  trained  on  a  trellis  against  the  back  wall,  and  grape  vines 
are  introduced  through  the  front,  and  trained  under  the  rafters. 
A  path  runs  through  the  centre,  and  beds  of  lettuce,  cauli- 
flowers, &c.  occupy  the  intermediate  space.  A  large  number 
of  dahlias  had  just  been  potted  and  placed  in  this  room. 

The  next  apartment  is  also  a  peach-house  and  vinery,  but 
this  is  intended  as  ^forcing  house  and  is  heated  by  a  flue.  It 
is  planted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  with  the  addition  of 
several  fig,  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  peach  and  apricot 
trees  appeared  in  a  very  forward  and  healthy  state,  and  (the 
20th  of  March,)  were  just  past  full  bloom — the  young  fruit  on 
some  beginning  to  set.    The  grape  vines  were  fast  putting  out 
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their  leaves; — radishes,  lettuces,  &c.  had  already  been  fur- 
nished for  the  table,  from  the  ground  beds  in  this  apartment. 

The  next  division  is  the  green-house,  and  is  of  less  dimen-  ^ 
sions  than  the  other  two.  The  collection  of  plants  is  not 
extensive,  although  very  good,  considering  the  short  time  it 
has  existed.  1  observed  some  plants,  which  if  1  had  time,  and 
supposed  you  had  the  space,  might  be  particularly  noticed  ; 
but  the  collection  is  rather  de6cient  in  rare  and  interesting 
piams,  particularly  such  as  are  of  late  introduction  ;  (1  was 
mformed  that  Mr.  Pratt  intends  to  enrich  this  apartment, 
before  long.)  Some  oleanders,  geraniums,  &c.  are  too  large 
and  old  to  appear  well,  but  the  younger  plants  are  remarkably 
thrifty,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  does  Mr. 
Kelly  much  credit.  Among  (he  plants  in  flower,  I  observed 
several  camellias,  a  Yellow  Tea,  and  several  other  roses  ; 
C&lla  £thi6pica,  numerous  pots  of  auriculas,  daisies;  primu- 
las, &c.  Large  plants  of  JPassifl6ra  are  trained  around  some 
pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  a  Hdya  carn6sa  is  mak- 
ing good  progress  on  a  trellis  against  the  wall.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  range,  and  adjoining  the  green-house,  is  a  neat 
brick  cottage,  and  a  seed  room  for  the  use  of  the  gardener. 

In  the  garden,  are  several  large  hot-beds  in  operation,  one 
of  which  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  any  that  1  have 
seen.  The  cucumber  plants  were  just  beginning  to  flower, 
and  the  tomato  and  other  plants  were  in  a  very  forward  state. 
One  frame  was  filled  with  young  green-house  plants  and  cut- 
tings. Among  them  I  observed  some  newly  grafted  camellias, 
which  were  growing  finely. 

Mr.  Pratt  intends  to  erect  a  spacious  conservatory  against 
the  south  side  of  his  house,  with  glass  doors  coimecting  with 
bis  parlors.  This  will  be  an  admirable  arrangement,  and,  from 
the  known  ability  of  the  proprietor  and  good  taste  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pratt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  a  splen- 
did aflfair.  This  place,  when  completed,  will  not  only  exceed 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  western  country,  but,  under  the 
excellent  management  of  the  gardener,  it  must  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  the  promotion  of  scientific  Horticulture. 

There  are  several  other  private  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buflfalo,  which  deserve  a  passing  notice;  and  also  the  thriv- 
ing nursery  establishments  of  Mr.  A.  Bryant  and  B.  Hodge, 
which  have  snug  green-houses  attached ;  but  I  have  already 
exceeded  my  limits,  and  must  defer  any  description  of  them 
until  I  have  time  to  make  another  visit  to  Buffalo. 

M.  B.  Bateham. 

Roeheiter  Seed  Store^  March  26th^  1839.  • 
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Art.  it.      Microscopic    Observutionsj    JVo.   //. 

By  a  Correspohdeot. 

{Continued from  VoL  HI ^ page  41.) 

The  pubescence  and  armature  of  foliage,  already  noticed 
at  some  length,  in  the  preceding  article  referred  to  above,  in- 
troduce us  to  some  more  minute  wonders,  of  a  microscopic 
character,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied.  For  while  the 
former  display  to  the  naked  eye  a  con6guration,  varied  and 
beautiful,  the  latter  astonish  by  their  inimitable  elegance  and 
peculiar  structure.  Submitted  to  a  considerable  magnifying 
power,  leaves  of  vegetables  are  constantly  subjects  for  study 
and  of  interest.  Their  minutely  branching  teiru,  their  crys- 
talline vender,  their  cellular  interstices,  their  intricate  net- 
work, rivalling  and  excelling  the  costliest  product  of  the 
loom;  their  properties  to  produce,  by  the  laws  of  their  organ- 
ization, such  gorgeous  colors  or  more  delicate  tints;  the 
presence  of  chromate  here,  or  the  absence  of  the  power  to 
oxygenate  the  sap  there; — and  so  again,  the  spiral  vessels^ 
tortuous,  yet  regular;  the  curious,  mouth-like  stomcUay  ciliated 
and  fringed, — such,  and  other  facts,  in  varied  harmony,  seem 
to  render  that  observation  an  axiom,  that  ^'a  leaf  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  productions  in  nature." 

According  to  a  theory  of  half  a  century's  age,  revived  and 
modiGed,  all  the  organs  of  plants  are  reducible  to  one  type,  a 
leaf.  Without  entering  into  a  consideration  of  this  curious 
theory,  to  the  support  of  which,  the  physical  structure  of 
plants  seems  to  be  favorable,  I  shall  be  excused,  should  I  de- 
viate from  the  appendages  of  the  foliar  forms,  to  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  floral  organs,  while  I  claim  so  comprehensive  a 
definition,  in  justifying  my  course.  At  the  period  when  the 
following  microscopic  trifles  were  observed,  to  employ  an  idle 
hour  and  to  amuse,  there  were  few  subjects  for  such  research 
at  hand.  Spring  had  scarcely  announced  its  intended  visit, 
and  the  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  the  fertilizing  shower,  had  in- 
vited forth  but  a  scanty  number  of  its  usual  and  delightful  con- 
comitants. Some  anentaceous  shrubs  and  trees  were  swing- 
ing their  brown  tassels  on  the  breeze;  the  graceful  elm  was 
expanding  its  modest  flowers;  the  little  bluett  was  daring  to 
peep  under  some  quiet  and  sunny  nook  in  the  wall;  and  the 
pretty,  golden  anthered,  early  carex  shooting  its  spike  of 
scalf-like  flowers.     Yet,  appreciated  as  much  as  these  vernal 
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its  peculiar  odor,  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  more 
numerous  on  the  lower  side. 

Each  tooth  on  the  leaflets  of  the  monthly  rose,  (Adsa  i'n- 
dica,)  assumes  ibe  form  of  a  gland,  and  is  knobbed. 

The  young  leaf  of  the  native  strawberry,  (Frag^ria  vir- 
ginica,)  is  covered  with  long,  white  hairs,  silky  and  shining; 
while  its  congener,  Potentitla  arg^ntea,  is  more  densely  cloth- 
ed, not  only  in  foliage,  but  on  the  other  organs. 

The  leaf  of  Boustdnta  caeri^lea  is  ciliated  only  half  way  on 
its  edge,  with  occasionally  a  few  hairs  on  its  upper  surface, 
and  these  cilis,  or  hairs,  delicate  and  glossy.  But  the  most 
beautiful  form  of  such  organs  may  be  seen  in  the  throat  of  its 
flower,  which  is  studded  with  short  yellow  points,  or  threads. 
The  edge  of  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  though  apparently 
uniform,  is  yet  regularly  serrated,  while  ihe  very  vesicles, 
which  compose  the  substance  of  the  blossom,  are  of  a  regular 
shape,  and  set  in  mosaic! 

One  of  the  first  flowers  of  this  month  (April)  is  Gnapb&lium 
plantaginium,  possessing  only  tolerable  merit  to  the  unaided 
eye.  But  where  is  the  proud  flower  of  green-house  or  con- 
servatory, which  dares  to  vie  with  this  humble  plant  ?  Look 
at  it  minutely,  and  you  fancy  some  resemblance  to  the  superb 
Prdtea  mellifera,  var,  dlba.  Its  calycine  envelop  is  of  ivory 
whiteness  at  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  and  of  gauze-like  transpar- 
ency and  singular  net-work  at  base.  Beaded  and  tufted  fila- 
ments of  pure  white,  surround  each  of  the  florets,  which,  be- 
fore expansion,  are  of  a  club-shaped  appearance,  and  of  a  rich 
brown  and  green.  Its  stigma  is  studded  with  globules,  and  its 
elongated  anthers  are  reddish.  I  doubt  whether  the  honest 
and  truthful  humble-bee,  that  ^'yellow  breeched  philosopher 
and  epicureair,"  which  visits  its  blossoms  to  sip  its  sweets  or 
to  gather  its  pollen,  sees  in  his  erratic  rambles  many  fairer 
flowers  than  this. 

Some  of  the  mosses  are  elegantly  terminated  on  their  leaves, 
with  a  peculiar  transparent  bristle  or  sata,  sometimes  simple  as 
in  Grimmia  pulvin&ta  and  leucophx^a,  giving  to  them  a  white 
and  distinguishing  aspect,  and  sometimes  fringed  as  in  the  com- 
mon Anict&ngium  cili&tum,  or  the  rarer  and  curious  Drphys- 
ciura  folidsum. 
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Art.  III.    On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  as  an  annual; 

being  the  substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Society 

for  the  Promotion  of  Floral  and  HorHcuUural  Knowledge. 

From  the  Midland  Counties^    i^^*)   Herald,      By  the 

Editor. 

The  cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  though  generally  con- 
sidered as  more  simple  than  that  of  almost  any  other  fruit,  is 
far  from  being  brought  to  perfection,  notwithstanding  some 
cultivators  have  made  such  modest  assertions.  Perhaps  no 
fruit  is  more  generally  esteemed,  and,  undoubtedly,  amid  the 
great  number  of  growers,  there  are  some,  who,  by  being  fa- 
vored with  peculiar  soils  and  situations  well  adapted  to  its 
cultivation,  have  been  enabled  to  produce  fruit  of  superior 
quality;  yet,  when  we  look  back  a  few  years,  to  the  period 
when  the  old  wood  strawberry  was  alone  cultivated,  and  com- 
pare the  present  state  of  the  culture  of  the  strawberry  with 
its  growth  at  that  time,  we  shall  6nd  as  much,  or  greater,  im- 
provement, than  in  any  other  fruit  which  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  Not  only  do  we  see  improvement  in  the  size  and 
other  qualities  of  the  fruit,  but,  latterly,  far  superior  methods 
of  growth.  And  shall  we  suppose  that  we  have  reached  that 
point  where  improvement  is  to  cease? — that  there  can  be  no 
better  system  than  that  which  is  now  generally  adopted? 
Those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject  of  horticul- 
ture, have  no  such  idea;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  each  year  will  develop  some  new  facts, 
which  will  lead  to  increased  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  fruit,  and  that,  a  few  years  hence,  we  shall  look  back 
upon  the  present  state  of  its  growth,  and  find  as  much  im- 
provemrent  as  we  do  now  in  reviewing  the  past. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations,  because  there 
are  some  cultivators  who  would  have  us  believe  that  a  fruit  so 
siniply  grown,  is  not  susceptible  of  that  improvement  which 
is  constantly  being  made  in  other  fruits,  and,  on  this  account, 
pay  but  little  attention  to  it,  making  no  effort  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  produce,  or  the  quality  of  the  crop,  and  too 
often  consigning  the  strawberry  to  such  neglect  as  would  not 
for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  any  other  fruit;  allowing  them,  in- 
deed, to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  from  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry  is  not  understood,  that 
the  new  and  superior  varieties  of  English  origin,  introduced 
to  our  gardens  within  a  few  years,  have  not  proved  equal  to  the 
expectations  formed  of  their  excellence,  or  have  not  produced 
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fruit  here  in  any  thing  like  the  superiority  which  the  same 
kinds  have  been  grown  under  the  care  of  English  cultivators. 

We  have,  in  a  previous  article,  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  241,)  said  so 
much  upon  the  production  of  the  strawberry  from  the  seed, 
that  we  shall  not  here  repeat  the  same;  but  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  it  is  through  the  seed  that  we  are  to  look  for 
varieties  which  will  eventually  become  principally  cultivated. 
The  climate  of  England  and  this  country  is  so  unlike,  that 
a  fruit,  depending  so  much  for  its  product  upon  other  agents 
than  the  mere  soil,  is  not  so  likely  to  succeed  as  any  other 
fruit.  The  severity  of  our  winters,  especially  when  unac- 
companied with  snow,  are  particularly  injurious  to  the  straw- 
berry; and  we  have  satisfactorily  tested  the  fact,  that  seedlings 
of  our  own  growth  are  much  hardier  than  any  of  the  En- 
glish varieties.  The  past  winter  has  been  more  than  ordi- 
narily injurious  to  the  strawberry,  and  herbaceous  plants  of 
similar  habits,  and  the  Keen's  Seedling  and  other  English  vari- 
eties have  been  nearly  destroyed,  whilst  our  seedlings  have 
remained  wholly  unharmed,  though  standing  in  near  proximity 
to  each  other. 

In  introducing  the  following  paper,  which  is  the  substance 
of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Darke,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  his  system  is  as  well  or  better  adapted  to  this  coun- 
try, than  the  mode  generally  adopted;  but,  as  it  certainly  has 
the  merit  of  novelty,  and  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  cor- 
rect principle,  we  hope  that  his  system  will  be  thoroughly 
tested.  We  certainly  think  favorably  of  the  plan  of  growing 
the  strawberry  as  an  annual,  and,  if  our  scorching  sun  and 
drying  winds  are  not  too  powerful  agents  in  the  young  stages 
of  the  plants,  to  prevent  their  rooting  well  in  the  summer 
season,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  system  which  will 
be  well  adapted  for  small  gardens,  where  the  object  is  large 
and  choice  fruit,  with  neat  and  well  arranged  beds;  and  per- 
haps supersede,  altogether,  the  present  mode  of  cultivation 
where  large  and  fine  fruit  is  desiried. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  farther,  and  we 
hope  that  gardeners,  as  well  as  amateurs,  will  try  Mr.  Darke's 
method,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  publish  the  results,  whether 
favorable  or  not: — 

Mr.  Darke  commenced  by  observing,  that  from  the  earliest 
writers  on  horticultural  subjects  to  the  present  time,  the  hab- 
its of  the  strawberry  had  never  been  examined  minutely,  with 
a  view  to  improve  its  cultivation.  It  was  true,  that,  owing  to 
the  inripulse  lately  given  by  horticultural  societies  to  a  study 
of  the  improvement  in  tlie  varieties  of  this  plant,  several  val- 
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uable  kinds  bad  been  generated,  yet  of  these,  scarcely  one 
could  be  found  that  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
cultivator  who  adhered  to  the  system  hitherto  adopted.  In 
open,  moist  situations,  where  the  soil  was  suitable,  there  was 
DO  difficulty  in  obtaining  tolerable  crops,  provided  sufficient 
space  was  allowed  for  the  extension  of  the  plants;  but  in  the 
circumscribed  limits  generally  allotted  to  gardens,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  large  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  sm^ll  portion  of 
ground  usually  attached  to  the  dwellings  of  cottagers,  the 
successful  cultivation  of  this  fruit  was  found  very  difficult. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  remove  these  difficulties,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  be  was  led  to  adopt  a  series  of  experiments,  which, 
he  was  happy  to  state,  had  been  attended  with  the  most  suc- 
cessful results. 

The  lecturer,  having  described  the  general  appearance  of 
the  plant,  from  the  time  it  was  deposited  in  the  bed  till  it 
arrived  at  maturity,  observed,  the  portion  of  the  plant  which 
yielded  fruit  in  the  proper  season,  was  confined  to  the  offsets 
or  runners  of  the  preceding  year,  and,  from  thenceforth,  they 
were  nearly  barren.  Having  observed  that  runners  ceased  to 
be  produced  about  the  month  of  September,  it  followed  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  sap  was  deposited  subsequent  to  that 
time;  and  since  the  produce  of  the  following  year  wholly  de- 
pended upon  the  deposition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  to  render 
the  blossom  buds  productive,  he  concluded,  that  if  any  means 
could  be  adopted  tP  prolong  the  time  naturally  assigned  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  same  proportion  would  be  insured  a  su- 
perior crop  of  fruit.  The  experiment  be  made  was  with  the 
Downton  strawberry.  As  soon  as  the  runners  had  produced 
roots  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  previous  to  their  pene^ 
trating  the  soil,  he  cut  off  a  quantity,  leaving  on  each  side  of 
the  runner  about  four  inches  of  the  sarmentum.  Having  pre- 
pared a  nursery-bed,  by  throwing  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
six  inches,  and  trodden  the  bottom  very  hard,  to  prevent  the 
young  fibres  from  penetrating,  he  then  mixed  the  loose  soil 
with  a  quantity  of  light  half-decomposed  stable  manure,  which 
he  returned  into  the  bed,  raking  the  whole  smoothly  over,  and 
dividing  the  surface  into  drills,  six  inches  asunder  and  one 
inch  deep.  He  then  took  the  runner,  and  placing  a  finger 
upon  each  end  of  the  sarmentum,  he  pressed  it  down  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  the  plant  being  on  the  top,  and  resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil;  the  sarmentum  thus  held  it  firm,  and, 
as  appeared  to  him,  materially  forwarded  its  growth  and 
strength,  by  supplying  it  with  the  moisture  absorbed  from 
the  soil.     When  the  whole  bed  was  thus  planted,  it  was  well 
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watered;  and  as  the  weather  was  very  dry,  a  mat  was  thrown 
over  it  for  a  few  days,  to  exclude  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Under 
this  management,  the  plants  soon  established  themselves  and 
increased  rapidly,  the  roots  having,  in  about  ten  toeeksy  pene- 
trated the  soil  in  all  directions.  About  the  latter  end  of 
August,  or  early  in  September,  he  formed  the  bed  for  their 
final  situation,  in  an  open^  exposed  part  of  the  garden.  This 
he  made  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  having  thrown  out  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches,  he  filled  up  the  trench  with 
well  decomposed  manure,  mixing  it  up  with  the  soil  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  to  the  depth  of  another  foot.  The  sur- 
face was  then  reduced  to  a  proper  height,  on  which  the  plants 
were  placed,  having,  in  order  that  their  roots  might  sustain  no 
injury  in  removing  them  from  the  nursery  bed,  divided  the 
soil  into  cubes  with  a  spade,  each  having  a  plant  in  the  centre 
of  its  upper,  surface,  which  were  placed  twelve  inches  distant 
from  each  other.  He  then  placed  a  portion  of  the  soil  that 
had  been  mixed  with  manure  round  the  plants,  which  were 
afterwards  watered,  and  nothing  further  was  done  to  them  till 
the  following  spring,  when  the  bed  was  cleaned  by  hand  weed- 
ing, to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots  by  the  use  of  either  hoe  or 
rake,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  they  were  twice  well 
supplied  with  liquid  manure.  About  this  period,  to  his  great 
surprise,  instead  of  one  scape  from  each  plant  being  produc- 
ed, as  be  had  anticipated,  none  threw  up  less  than  three,  and 
the  average  number  was  five,  all  sufficiently  strong  to  support 
the  fruit  above  the  foliage.  Having  previously  observed,  that 
after  the  first  seven  or  eight  blossoms  on  each  scape  had  set 
their  fruit,  the  remaining  ones  were  so  small  as  to  be  nearly 
useless,  he  cut  off  all  the  blossoms  except  this  number. 
Thus  managed,  the  fruit  all  assumed  the  cockscomb  shape, 
and  were  unusually  large,  and  of  a  delicious  flavor;  indeed, 
so  fine  did  they  appear,  that  a  professional  gardener,  to  whom 
they  were  shown,  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  they  were 
the  production  of  annual  plants,  which  had  not  been  twelve 
months  in  the  bed. 

To  pursue  his  experiments,  he  left  these  plants  till  the  fol- 
lowing season,  in  order  to  see  what  sort  of  a  crop  they  would 
produce,  doing  nothing  to  the  bed  but  removing  the  runners 
and  weeds.  On  examining  one  of  the  plants,  at  the  period 
when  the  blossoms  began  to  appear,  he  found  thirty-six  dis- 
tinctly formed  ofi!*sets,  three-fourths  of  which  contained  blos- 
soms, but  they  were  so  weak  that  the  stem  did  not  exceed  a 
rush  in  thickness,  and  the  little  fruit  that  came  to  maturity  was 
small  and  ill-flavored.  This  result  did  not,  however,  appear 
surprising,  for,  on  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  thirty-six 
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offsets  did  not  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  three  inches  in 
diameter,  while  the  foliage  covered  the  whole  space  appro- 
priated to  the  plant,  namely,  twelve  inches.  In  previously 
cuhivating  the  Downton  strawberry,  he  had  planted  them  in 
the  spring,  and  obtained  the  same  year  a  sprinkling  of  fruit ; 
but  in  the  succeeding  summer,  after  waiting  eighteen  months, 
he  had  been  uniformly  disappointed,  the  crop  not  proving 
worth  the  trouble  of  planting;  whereas,  by  the  mode  above 
described,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  an  excellent  crop 
had  uniformly  repaid  his  toil.  On  the  whole,  he  could  not 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  was '  justified  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  the  Downton  strawberry  could 
never  be  successfully  cultivated,  but  as  an  annual. 

In  noticing  the  treatment  of  the  plant,  according  to  the 
common  mode  of  cultivation,  Mr.  Darke  observed  that  the 
cause  of  the  injury  done  to  the  crop  by  the  use  of  manure, 
arose  from  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
plant  being  committed  to  the  soil,  and  its  producing  fruit. 
Mr.  Knight  had,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  justly 
observed,  that  ^^a  great  quantity  of  the  sap  was  deposited 
during  the  summer  months;"  but  a  large  quantity  of  foliage 
as  well  as  runners,  if  the  soil  was  rich,  and  the  situation 
shaded,  were  at  the  same  time  produced;  and  it  was  evident 
that  such  a  qtiantity  of  foliage  must  be  prejudicial,  jby  render- 
ing the  plants  almost  impervious  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  by 
Sreventing  the  bud  from  maturing,  so  as  to  produce  fruit. 
Tow  the  reverse  was  the  case,  according  to  the  annual  mode 
of  cultivating  the  plant,  for  he  had  uniformly  found  that  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  stimulating  liquid  manure  used, 
the  crop  had  been  fine  and  abundant.  The  lecturer,  in  con- 
clusion, recommended  the  Downton,  Roseberry,  and  Keen's 
Seedling,  exclusively  to  those  whose  space  of  garden  preclud- 
ed the  extensive  cultivation  of  strawberries.  Of  the  two  first 
of  these  varieties,  he  had  planted  thousands,  and  never  had  a 
barren  plant.  The  Roseberry  and  Keen's  Seedling  came  in 
early,  and  continued  to  yield  till  the  Downton  was  ready,  the 
fruit  of  both  attaining  an  earlier  maturity  from  the  treatment  be 
had  recommended,  and  which  he  had  found  uniformly  attended 
with  the  most  successful  results. 

The  kinds  which  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
treatment  proposed  above,  by  Mr.  Darke,  are  the  Keen's 
Seedling,  and  Downton,  which  appear  to  be  more  impatient 
of  ordinary  cultivation  than  other  sorts.  But  we  hope  that  a 
fair  trial  will  be  made  of  all  the  best  varieties,  to  fully  test  the 
value  of  annual  culture,  applied  to  the  strawberry. 
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By  J.  £.  Tescuemacuer. 

The  recent  arrival  of  several  packages  of  these  interesting 
plants,  from  their  native  country,  where  their  graceful  forms 
and  lively  colors  embellish  the  arid  v(rasies,  has  revived  in  full 
strength  the  enthusiasm  vfiih  which  I  once  cultivated  these 
iSowers;  and  the  hope  of  seeing  them  become  more  frequent 
sources  of  pleasure  to  the  amateur  florist,  induces  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  their  cultivation. 

They  possess  several  qualities,  which  render  them  pecu- 
liarly attractive;  particularly  the  bulbous  genera:  they  are 
perfect  parlor  flowers,  as  they  will  bloom  nearly  as  well  at  a 
sunny  window,  as  in  the  green-house.  Many  of  them,  as 
Tritdnia,  /'xia,  Gladiolus,  Spardxis,  will  bear,  without  inju- 
ry, a  degree  of  cold  nearly  approaching  the  freezing  point; 
BabidnOy  Morse^a,  and  others,  are  more  tender,  but  even  these 
may  be  preserved,  with  a  little  additional  care,  such  as  remov- 
ing them  from  the  exposure  of  the  window  on  very  severe 
nights.  Some  usher  in  the  reign  of  Flora  as  early  as  March; 
I  have  had  Spar&xis  in  blossom  the  second  week,  followed  by 
/'xia,  and  Babidna;  Gladiolus  and  others  bloom  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  as  well  en  in  the  spring,  so  that,  with  a 
tolerable  collection,  the  parlor  will  be  left  scarcely  three 
months  of  the  year  unadorned. 

The  cultivation  of  tlie  bulbous  varieties  is  extremely  easy, 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  refinements,  in  the  shape  of 
peculiar  treatment  or  composts,  of  which  gardeners  are  apt  to 
make  such  mysteries,  and  for  six  months  they  require  abso- 
lutely no  attention  whatever. 

Their  native  soil  is  almost  entirely  sand,  in  which  they  re- 
main, during  the  dry  season,  exposed  to  the  parching  rays  of 
a  vertical  sun.  As  soon  as  the  rains  set  in,  they  burst  forth 
in  full  beauty,  and  at  every  gleam  of  the  mid-day  orb,  spread 
their  bright  petals  wide  to  its  genial  influence,  and  seem  al- 
most to  shout  for  joy. 

In  our  artificial  cultivation  of  this  tribe,  we  must  endeavor 
to  imitate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  our  great  teacher,  Nature. 
The  bulbs  should  be  placed  about  one  inch  under  the  surface, 
in  a  mixture  of  nearly  equal  quantities  of  peat  or  leaf  mould, 
and  sand,  or  sandy  loam;  the  pots  must  be  well  drained  with 
potsherds,  in  small  pieces,  to  aJlow  all  superfluous  moisture  to 
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run  off;  they  should  be  planted  when  they  begin  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  sprouting  forth;  this  will  be  about  September, 
or  the  beginning  of  October*  At  first,  only  a  moderate  supply 
of  water  will  be  required;  as  they  proceed  in  their  growth, 
it  must  be  given  more  liberally,  and  should  always  be  of  the 
same  warmth  as  the  room  in  which  they  are  grown.  Small 
pots  should  be  used  for  the  smaller  bulbs;  they  will  all  bear 
crowding  pretty  close.  As  soon  as  they  have  done  flowerbg, 
and  the  leaves  are  turning  brown,  water  must  be  withheld, 
and  they  must  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun, 
with  all  the  protection  against  heavy  rain  that  can  be  afforded; 
dews  and  slight  showers  will  not  materially  injure  them,  but  I 
would  advise  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  old  pots 
about  a  month  previous  to  the  time  of  repotting.  Thus  man* 
aged,  they  will  reward  their  possessors  with  a  great  variety  of 
gaudy  and  elegant  flowers,  whose  only  fault  is,  generally,  not 
universally,  however,  to  want  fragrance.  The  propagation  of 
these  bulbs  is  by  young  offsets,  springing  plentifully  every 
year  from  the  parent,  and  likewise  by  seeds,  which  will  be 
produced  in  abundance  and  perfection  in  this  climate.  Vari- 
eties are  readily  produced  by  hybridization — a  fact  of  much 
interest  to  the  amateur — they  may  thus  be  rapidly  multiplied 
and  varied,  and  become  a  cheap  and  most  amusing  ornament 
of  the  window. 

Tritdnia  croc&ta  is  now  pretty  well  known;  it  was  formerly 
called  /'xia  croc^ta — bears  a  spike  of  rather  large,  transparent 
orange-colored  flowers.  Other  varieties  of  "Tritdnia  are  more 
rare,  and  not  quite  so  beautiful. 

Spar&xis  tricolor  is  a  larger  flower  than  Trit6nia:— dark 
orange,  with  a  black,  halberd-shaped  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
segment  of  the  perianth,  below  which  is  bright  yellow. 

Spar&xis  grandifldra,  pure  white,  with  a  delicate  dark  pur- 
ple stripe  in  the  centre  of  the  back  of  each  segment,  and  a 
black  spot  at  the  base,  inside.  Hybridized  seedlings  of  this, 
vary  from  deep  rose  or  purple  blush,  to  the  pure  white  above 
named;  no  doubt  many  of  these  will  be  produced  here. 

/'xia  generally  bears  smaller  flowers,  but  they  are  more 
numerous  on  the  spike.  I  have  had  them  almost  of  every 
color  under  the  sun.  /.  viridifldra  is  of  a  most  beautiful  and 
delicate  French  green,  a  color  very  uncommon  indeed  amongst 
flowers.  There  are  some  ixias,  however,  which  are  as  large 
as  Sparaxis;  it  is  possible,  however,  as  these  differ  in  some 
respects,  that  these  may  hereafter  make  another  division. 

Wats6nia,  .^ntholyza.  Gladiolus,  and  others,  have  generally 
large,  showy,  and  numerous  dowers;  many  of  the  latter,  that 
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is,  Gladiolus,  are  hardy  enough  to  be  planted  out  of  doors, 
where  they  thrive  best.  6.  natal6nsis  is  now  rather  common 
here,  but,  in  my  estimation,  is  far  below  G.  bl&ndus,  flori- 
bundus,  cardin&lis,  and  a  host  of  others,  in  beauty. 

La  Peyrdusta  corymbdsa,  (not  named  after  the  unfortunate 
navigator,  but  after  a  botanist  of  that  name,)  bears  corymbs 
of  elegant  light  blue  flowers,  with  a  white  or  pale  yellow  eye. 
Others  of  this  genus  are  not  so  handsome;  but  L.  anceps  has 
a  delightful  perfume. 

Marica,  a  fibrous-rooted  genus,  and,  I  fear,  too  tender  for 
the  pallor,  must,  however,  be  called  the  glory  of  the  Iris 
tribe.  I  believe  only  three  species  are  known,  M.  Northidna, 
coeriilea,  and  Sabint.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  to  which 
of  these  should  be  awarded  the  palm  of  superior  beauty. 
Pity  that  their  beauty  should  only  be  permitted  to  last  a  few 
hours  of  the  early  sunshine,  and  then  melt  into  nothing. 

Wits^nta  corymb6sa,  another  fibrous-rooted  genus,  to  my 
great  delight,  is  also  in  this  country.  It  flowers  throughout 
the  winter,  and  bears  corymbs  of  a  most  exquisite  and  lively 
caenilean  blue.  Its  propagation,  in  Europe,  is  difficult;  hence, 
it  is  rather  a  scarce  plant;  I  hope  and  believe,  however,  that 
this  difficulty  will  vanish  in  this  climate,  and  that  seeds  may 
be  perfected.     Streptanth^ra  is  also  a  very  beautiful  genus. 

Anomath^ca  cru6nta  is  a  pretty  little  scarlet  autumnal  flow- 
er, has  a  good  effect  in  masses,  and  ripens  seeds  here  in 
abundance,  bulbs  from  which  bloom  the  second  year.  There 
are  several  other'  genera  of  much  beauty,  with  which  I  am 
not  so  well  acquainted.  Enough  have  been  enumerated, 
however,  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  interest  in  this 
tribe.  South  America  produces  many  very  fine  /rides, 
amongst  which  are  Tigridia  pavdnia,  conchifldra,  Herberts, 
and  others,  which  I  have  seen  in  this  country;  I  have  also  seen 
one  of  a  dark  blue  color,  which  has  certainly  not  been  yet 
noticed  in  any  European  publication,  bulbs  of  which  have 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Herbert,  and  a  few  seedlings  raised  here. 
This  gentleman,  who  has  passed  nearly  thirty  years  in  study- 
ing the  bulbous  genera,  and  whose  recent  publication  on  Am- 
aryllidkcee  is  considered  the  standard  work  on  this  subject, 
amongst  botanists,  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  monograph  on 
the  genus  /rides,  which  is  much  needed,  as  no  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  them  has  been  promulgated  since  that  of  Mr. 
B.  Ker,  and  the  observations  of  R.  Brown.  I  should  be 
much  pleased  if  a  rapid  dissemination  of  the  varieties  of  the 
iris  family  here,  should  create  interest  sufficient  to  render 
such  a  work,  or,  at  least,  an  epitome  of  it,  saleable  amonpt 
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amateurs.  The  taste  is  most  assuredly  not  wanting,  but  only 
the  materials  to  bring  it  forth,  and  make  it  a  source  of  delight- 
ful occupation  and  enjoyment. 

Boston^  Jlprily  1839.  J.  £.  T. 


Art.  V.  Mtes  on  some  of  the  Flowering  Shrubs^  and  Her'- 
baceous  Perennialsy  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  By 
a  Member  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society. 

The  following  notes  of  some  of  the  flowering  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  perennials,  of  acknowledged  magnificence  and 
beauty,  growing  in  this  vicinity,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers,  and  may  perhaps  lead  to  their  more  general 
cultivation. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

jRhodod6ndron  m&ximum,  or  Rose-bay. — in  Medfield,  Attle- 
borough,  and  near  Portland — in  swamps,  deep  bog,  and 
sandy  peat. 

'Kklmia  latifolia,  or  ^ 

Mountain  Laurel.    >  In  various  places — well  enough  known, 
angustifdlia.         ) 

glauca. — Not  so  common;  springy  ground,  sides  of  hills 
and  rivers. 

jRhoddra  canadensis. — Edge  of  swamps  and  meadows;  Tewks- 
bury,  Lowell,  Cambridge  Port;  sandy  peat. 

Az&lea  viscdsa,  or  swamp  honeysuckle. — Very  common  in 
wet  grounds. 

nudifldra. — Princeton,  Taunton,  and  in  New  Hampshire^ 
wet  grounds;  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  hundred  im- 
ported varieties. 

Cl^thra  dnifdlia,  or  alder-leaved. — ^Edge  of  swamps;  very 
common;  fragrant. 

Magndlta  glauca. — Cape  Ann;  swamp;  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  magnolias,'  in  its  glossy  leaves  and  fragrant 
flowers. 

Epigs'^a  ripens,  or  ground  Laurel. — Plymouth,  dry  woods,  and 
in  Maine;  abundant  transplanting  to  gardens,  not  hitherto 
successful,  but  does  well  in  the  green-house,  as  will  all  the 
Coregoing  plants. 
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Many  species  of  the  C6rnus,  Fiburnum,  and  Sumach, 
coramoQ  enough  in  this  vicinity,  are  very  ornamental  to 
grounds,  although  their  flowers  are  not  delicate  or  fragrant 
enough  to  gather. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  jRhodod^ndrum  m&ximum  is  the 
most  difficult  of  culture,  especially  when  torn  from  tangled 
swamps,  where  it  has  heat  and  moisture  in  summer,  and  shel- 
ter in  winter.  Although  the  first  expense  is  greater,  it  is 
cheaper  to  take  the  plants  from  the  nursery,  (especially  if  few 
are  wanted,)  when  they  are  already  adapted  to  a  garden  soil. 
If  many  are  wanted,  like  most  of  our  plants,  they  can  be 
imported  very  low  from  England.  If  taken  from  the  swamp, 
the  ground  must  be  prepared  with  bog  soil^  and  evergreens, 
or  a  wall,  should  screen  (not  cover)  them  from  the  south, 
otherwise  the  buds  will  be  injured  by  the  alternation  of  heat 
and  cold  in  the  spring. 

The  Jthoddra,  Azalea,  Laurels,  Cl^thra,  and  Magndlia 
may  be  made  to  thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

An  example  of  the  JZhodod^ndron  m&ximum  brought  to 
thrifty  flowering  in  three  or  four  years,  from  the  swamp  at  Med- 
field,  and  planted  in  a  soil  prepared  as  recommended,  may  be 
seen  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Green,  (late  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Lyman,)  in  Waltham. 

The  successful  culture  of  all  these  plants  may  be  seen  in 
this  vicinity,  on  the  upland  in  open  gardens,  in  various  soils, 
exposed  to  the  scorching  sun  and  drying  winds  of  summer, 
and  the  severity  of  winter,  merely  by  the  practice  of  drawing 
round  the  plants  leaves,  the  vegetable  substances,  and  litter 
from  the  garden,  which,  being  annually  spaded  in,  create,  by 
degrees,  a  congenial  soil.  Protection  in  summer,  more  ne- 
cessary than  in  winter,  especially  for  such-  plants,  has,  per- 
haps, not  been  enough  practised. 

Such  treatment  as  the  above  is  not  recommended,  but 
merely  referred  to.  as  encouraging  to  those,  who,  being  limited 
in  the  choice  of  soil  atid  situation,  must  resort  to  such  means. 

HERBACEOUS    PERENNIALS. 

JlscUpms  tuberdsum,  or  Butter  fly- weed. — Not  very  common 
about  here,  but  is  cultivated  as  a  medicinal,  and  plants  may 
be  had  at  the  agricultural  warehouse  of  Hovey  &  Co. ;  it 
seeds  freely,  and  flowers  the  second  season;  grows  well  in 
a  common  dry  soil,  and  luxuriantly  in  a  rich  one. 

Lobelia  cardinklis,  or  cardinal  flower. — Common  in  the  mea- 
dows and  woods;  thrives  well  in  good  moist  soil;  or  in  the 
green-house,  may  be  forced  to  flower  in  April,  or,  turned 
into  the  border,  to  flower  in  May  and  June,  as  may  the  Jis- 
cldpiaf,  O'rchis,  Trillium,  and  Cypripddium. 
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LUium  canad^nse. — Found  in  the  meadows. 
sup6rbum. — Not  so  common. 

pbiladdlphicum,  or  wood-lily. — In  woods  and  pastures; 
will  grow  with  great  luxuriance  in  any  good  soil. 
Perennial  lupin. — Common  in  dry  woods;  thrives  well  in  com- 
mon soil,  and  flowers  of  various  colors;  exceeds  all  other 
lupins  in  beauty. 

Trillium  pictum.  )  t>         •    -n  • 

.  V .  >  Rare;  m  Princeton, 

upright.  )  ' 

nodding. — Common;  the  first  has  not  been  much  attempt- 
ed, nor  with  success,  but  its  beauty  merits  the  trial. 
Tephrdsia  virginica. — In  dry  woods;  not  common;  the  same 

may  be  said  as  to  its  culture  and  merits. 
(Orchis  fimbrikta. — Common  about  here. 

grandifldra. — New  Hampshire,  and  in  Lancaster. 

white.    )  x>       •    *i  •     •  •  V 

11        >  Kare  m  this  vicinity, 
yellow.  )  ^ 

The  orchises  growing  in  the  meadows,  must  have  a  soil 
prepared  of  peat,  and  kept  moist;  not  yet  been  well  cul- 
tivated in  the  garden,  but  no  doubt  may  be;  like  the  fore- 
going, they  would  well  repay  the  successful  grower. 

Ahexia  coccinea. — Not  very  common,  nor  yet  introduced  into 
gardens,  where  it  would  thrive,  no  doubt,  and  also  in  the 
green-house. 

Sabb&tia  chloroides. — Plymouth  and  Barnstable  in  abundance; 
border  of  ponds;  not  now  found  in  the  garden,  though  once 
grown  with  success;  the  plants  and  seeds  would  well  re- 
ward a  gardener. 

Cyprip^dium  acaule,  or  pink. — Common  in  woods. 

^, .      '  >  Rare  in  this  vicinity. 

Thrive  well  in  the  garden  and  green-house. 

Cymbidium.  >  In  swamps;   should  be  treated  like  the 

Arethusa  bulbdsa.  }  orchis. 

Sanguinkria  canadensis,  or  blood-root. — Common  in  moist 
woods;  does  well  in  moist  gardens.  [No  plant  is  more  easily 
groun  than  this;  in  any  mdist  situation,  either  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  or  in  more  exposed  and  sunny  aspects,  it 
displays  its  snowy  flowers  in  unusual  abundance.  We 
transplanted,  several  years  since,  from  a  locality  where  it 
grows  in  considerable  quantities,  on  the  Concord  turnpike, 
a  short  distance  from  Fresh  Pond,  a  few  roots,  which  we 
placed  under  the  shade  of  some  evergreens  and  deciduous 
trees,  and  they  have  now  spread,  though  yearly  more  or 
less  reduced,  over  a  foot  or  two  of  soil.     The  flower  buds 
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are  dow  breaking  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  a  few 
days  their  corols  will  bedeck  the  border,  with  no  other 
companion  than  the  gay  adonis,  whose  yellow  blossonos, 
and  similar  habit   of  growth,  render  it  a  fit  companion  to 
the  sanguinaria.      We  trust  that  the  latter  plant,  which  may 
be  so  easily  procured,  without  any  other  expense  than  the 
labor  of  digging  the  roots,  will  be  hereafter  more  frequently 
seen,  enlivening  the  border  at  this  early  season,  when  its 
humble  and  unpretending^  though  rather  fugitive  flowers, 
are  welcomed  as  an  early  harbinger  of  spring.     Ed.] 
Bartsta  coccinea,  or  painted  cress. — In  wet  pastures;  cultiva- 
tion not  attempted. 
Oentidna  sapon&ria. — Concord  turnpike,  in  wet  grounds, 
crinita,  fringed. — In  meadows;  all  attempts  to  cultivate 
in  the  garden  hitherto  fail. 
Ger&rdta  of  several  species. — Common  in  our  woods   and 
meadows;  not  yet  cultivated. 

To  the  cultivator  of  experience,  or  even  the  reader,  the 
above  notes  may  have  little  novelty  or  value;  but  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  having  now  offered  premiums  that  may  awak- 
en a  zeal  to  exhibit  our  ''native  plants,"  it  is  that  the  beginner 
might  profit  by  this  condensed  list  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
For  a  scientific  description,  the  Flora  of  Dr.  Bigelow  will 
always  be  resorted  to. 

Should  a  portion  of  the  expense  and  skill  so  long  bestowed 
on  exotic  plants,  (many  of  which  have  not  now  even  the 
merit  of  novelty,)  be  applied  to  the  cuhure  of  our  own,  we 
may  soon  have  a  collection,  which,  whilst  it  may  be  shown 
with  pride  to  the  stranger,  will  not  be  more  pleasing  than  novel 
to  the  inhabitant,  unless,  perchance,  in  some  visit  to  England, 
he  has  found  his  patriotism  rebuked,  on  seeing,  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  the  plants  of  his  native  land  growing  with  lux- 
uriance in  the  ''American  Plantation,''  the  ornament  of  their 
landscape  gardens. 

A   Member   or  the   Mass.  Hort.  6oc. 

Boston,  March,  1839. 

[The  above  excellent  hints,  by  an  amateur  gentleman  who 
has  been  exceedingly  successful  in  attempting  the  domestica- 
tion of  our  native  plants,  possess  much  value;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  not  be  without  their  effect  in  inducing 
every  lover  of  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  to  add  them  to 
their  gardens.  We  are  sorry  the  article  was  not  received  in 
time  for  our  last  number;  but  the  season  is  not  yet  so  far  ad- 
vanced, but  nearly  every  plant  enumerated  may  be  removed 
with  perfect  safety.     Ed.] 
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Art.  VI.  Observations  on  growing  Verbenas^  and  other 
Trailing  Plants^  in  groups^  to  represent  baskets  of  flowers. 
By  the  £DrTOR. 

In  our  last  number,  (p.  131,)  in  laying  before  our  readers 
a  new  method  of  forming  raised  beds,  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowering  plants  of  dwarf  or  trailing  habits,  we  stated  that  it 
was  preparatory  to  a  design  we  had  in  view  to  introduce,  oc- 
casionally, engravings,  illustrating  the  method  of  planting  in 
groups,  now  so  generally  practised,  in  England,  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  many  of  the  suburban  villas  and  country  residen- 
ces, noted  for  their  tasteful  arrangement,  picturesque  disposi- 
tion of  the  groups,  and  high  keeping;  examples  of  which,  we 
remarked,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  views  given  in  Loudon's 
Magazine^  (for  1838,)  of  the  Lawerencian  Villa,  and  other 
celebrated  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

After  the  remarks  which  we  gave  in  the  article  above  allu- 
ded to,  relative  to  the  display  of  such  a  taste,  In  the  present 
state  of  gardening  in  this  country,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  enlarge  upon  the  same,  otherwise  than  to  observe, 
that,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  the  distribution  of  statues — 
the  formation  of  rock- work — the  addition  of  fountains,  or  even 
the  introduction  of  basket-work  will  become  for  a  long  period 
very  general,  from  the  limited  number  of  villa  residences, 
b  which  such  things  would  harmonize  well  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  grounds  or  surrounding  scenery, — ^yet  it  is 
desirable  that  some  specimens  of  the  latter  may  be  seen, 
to  show  how  much  they  enrich  and  beautify  the  garden,  and 
to  serve  as  copies  for  imitation  by  those  who  are  desirous  of 
rendering  their  residences  models  of  taste  in  the  art  of  garden- 
ing. Planting  in  groups,  surrounded  with  basket-work,  upon 
the  lawn,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as 
most  simple  modes  of  accomplishing  much  in  the  smallest 
space:  for  while  the  addition  of  statues  would  require  room  to 
display  them — the  introduction  of  fountains  attended  with, 
great  expense— and  the  formation  of  rock- work,  unless  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  mere  heaps  of  stones — the  planting  of 
groups  of  flowers  may  be  attempted  with  good  efiect  in  grounds 
of  the  most  limited  extent. 

We  shall,  hereafter,  give  some  plans  for  laying  out  the 
grounds  of  villa  residences,  particularly  for  the  grouping  of 
flowers,  upon  lawns  or  small  grass  plats;  but,  for  the  present, 
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we  shall  only  introduce  the  followiog  imaginary  view,  {fig.  1 1 ) 
of  a  basket  of  verbenas,  which  we  have  designed. 


We  will  suppose  a  small  front  grass  lawn,  of  an  oval,  round, 
or  parallelogram  shape,  to  contaiii  six  or  eight  such  groups, 
each  surrounded  with  basket-work;  that  four  are  planted  wiih 
verbenas,  a  different  color  in  each  group, — one  with  Chrysei* 
cr6cea,  one  with  clarkias,  and  the  other  two  wiih  anagallises 
'  and  nemophilas; — we  are  confident  that  no  mode  of  planting  a 
front  garden  could  be  devised,  which  would  afibrd  such  an 
array  of  beauty  as  this. 

Basket-work  may  be  made  in  various  forms  and  of  different 
materials,  and  can  probably  be  easily  procured  of  the  basket 
maker;  the  wire-worker  will  also  furnish  a  more  durable  mate- 
rial, which  will  present,  perhaps,  as  beautiful  an  appearance  as 
wicker-work.  The  basket-work  may  be  made  of  any  form 
which  the  fancy  may  dictate;  these  may  be  removed  every 
fall,  after  the  destruction  of  the  planis  by  frost,  and  replaced 
again  in  the  spring.  Wire-work  may  be  made  wiih  three  or 
four  large  projecting  poinis,  which  will  keep  it  confined  to  the 
soil.  A  very  neat  kind  of  basket-work  may  be  easily  and  cheap- 
ly made  of  laths,  or  ihin  strips  of  board,  planed,  and  halved 
together,  and  painted  when  finished.  These  strips  should  be 
about  a  foot  long,  to  admit  of  three  or  four  inches  being  sunk 
in  the  soil  to  bold  it  6rm.  The  strips  should  be  put  together 
in  a  diamond  form,  and,  where  ihey  cross  one  another  in  ihe 
middle,  they  should  be  neatly  nailed,  as  also  at  each  end. 

We  hope  that  gentlemen  and  amateurs  will  attempt  the 
planting  of  groups  in  (his  mode;  and  we  shall  be  happy  not 
only  to  record  any  such  examples  of  grouping,  but  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  a  plan  and  perspective  view  of  any  specimens 
tastefully  executed,  taken  on  the  spot. 
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Art.  VII.  J^oticti  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in- 
the  London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  J^agazines;  with- 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  int<y 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden, 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  35.  plain,  35.  Gd,  colored. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  y  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants.. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  25.  6(i. 
each.  Edited,  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

The  Horticultural  Journal ,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  l5.  each.  Edited' 
by  George  Glenny. 

The  Gardener^s  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  6d.  each. 

Botanical  and  FloricuUural  Intelligence, — Dr.  Gray^ 
whose  recent  departure  for  Europe,  we  noticed  in  a  late  num* 
ber,  has  been  prosecuting  his  studies  with  much  ardor.  He 
has  written  many  interesting  letters  to  his  friends  in  New 
York,  in  which  he  gives  flattering  accounts  of  his  success  ia 
collecting  botanical  information.  The  first  botanists  of  Europe 
afford  him  every  facility  in  prosecuting  his  researches.  He 
spent  three  weeks,  working  very  hard,  with  Sir  William 
Hooker,  at  Glasgow.  He  also  labored  with  Arnott,  at  Ar- 
ley — with  Greville,  and  Graham,  at  Edinburgh;  thence  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  spent  six  weeks;  here  he  was  with 
Brown,  Lindley,  Don,  Ward,  Boott,  and  other  distinguished 
botanists  of  the  metropolis.  Next,  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
but  no  letters  have  been  received  from  him  since  he  left  Eng- 
land. He  purposed  remaining  in  France  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  to  go  to  Geneva,  to  study  De  Candolle's  herbarium. 
Before  he  returns,  he  hopes  to  visit  Vienna  and  Berlin. — /.  T. 

Yerbena  teucroides. — Dr.  Hooker  has  figured,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Botanical  Magazine^  the  new  white  verbena  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Buist,  at  p.  89,  as  V.  diba,  and  noticed  by  us,  at  p. 
102,  as  the  V.  Niv^nti.  It  is  also  splendidly  and  accurately 
figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany.  From  Dr.  Hook- 
er's account  of  it,  it  seems  that  dried  specimens  were  first 
communicated  to  him  from   South  America,  by  Dr.  Gillies, 
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some  years  since,  who  discovered  it  growing  on  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  Upsalta  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  ten  thou- 
sand feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Twee- 
die  sent  it  from  the  hill  of  Menteviedo,  and  more  abundantly, 
from  the  sugar-loaf  mountain  of  Maldonado,  marked  ^'No.  481 
Ferh^na,  with  slightly  purple  flowers,  and  highly  odoriferous." 
In  1838,  the  seeds  were  sent  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  as  we 
have  previously  stated.  Mr.  Niven  states  that  the  plant  is  of 
easy  culture.  Dr.  Hooker  describes  it  as  belonging  to  the 
Melindres  (chamsdrifolia)  group,  growing  about  two  feet  high, 
erect,  of  handsome  growth;  the  upper  part  bearing  numerous 
more  or  less  spreading  branches,  the  main  stem  terminating  in 
a  spike  of  dense  flowers,  a  span  or  more  long;  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  very  long;  the  limb  of  a  delicate  yellowish  white 
on  first  expansion,  afterwards  becoming  purplish  rose-colored. 
Dr.  Hooker  regrets  that  it  was  not  a  new  species,  that  the 
name  of  so  distinguished  a  nobleman  as  the  ear)  of  Arran,  a 
name  almost  indentified  with  the  genus  Ferbena,  could  not 
have  been  given  to  so  beautiful  a  species.     {Bot.  Mag,) 

Seedling  Chrysanthemums. — Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Bu- 
chanan, of  Philadelphia,  have  purchased  the  whole  stock  of 
seedling  chrysanthemums  raised  by  Mr.  Kilvington,  formerly 
mentioned  by  us,  (Vol.  IV,  p.  471,)  and  now  offer  some  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  We  have  some  notes  upon  the 
colors  and  relative  beauty  of  several  of  these  seedlings,  but 
as  they  are  very  short,  we  hope  that  Messrs.  Mackenzie  & 
Buchanan  will  favor  us  with  a  list  of  all  the  best,  describing 
the  color  and  habit  of  each  at  length.  They  have  now,  with 
the  old  kinds,  fifty-six  varieties. 

Seedling  Calceolaria, — A  beautiful  crimson  calceolaria,  a 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Donald,  last  season,  at  Hawthorn  grove, 
is  now  flowering  in  the  collection  of  plants  in  the  new  conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Boston  Botanic  Garden,  now  under 
Mr.  Donald's  management.  It  is  a  remarkably  show}'  variety, 
and  we  trust  Mr.  Donald  will  perpetuate  it.  This  family  of 
plants,  from  some  cause,  has  fallen  into  neglect  in  England, 
and  is  less  appreciated  here  than  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago, 
though  it  has  never  been  very  generally  cultivated.  The 
plants  appear  to  be  impatient  of  cuhivation,  which  has  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  render  them  objects  less  desirable  than  if 
easily  grown:  still,  they  possess  great  elegance. 

Clianthus  punicens. — This  rare  shrub,  which,  a  year  or  two 
since,  sold  at  the  high  price  of  four  to  five  guineas  each,  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  was  reported  to  be  so  brilliant  an  addition  to 
collections,  has,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  report  of 
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the  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Societj,  in 
another  page,  been  brought  into  bloom  by  Mr.  Sinton,  gar- 
dener to  Gen.  Robert  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Sin- 
ton  exhibited  a  branch  in  full  bloom,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
above  Society.  It  is  in  nearly  all  the  collections  around 
Boston,  but  we  believe  it  has  not  yet  bloomed  in  the  vicinity. 
The  plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  and, 
unless  carefully  managed,  they  fail  to  produce  flowers;  we 
hope,  however,  that  among  the  many  growing  in  the  vicinity, 
it  will  soon  be  made  to  show  its  flowers  here. 

Cape  Bulbs, — The  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Botanic  Gar- 
den have  lately  purchased  a  case  of  Cape  bulbs,  which  recent- 
ly arrived  at  this  port.  The  bulbs  were  all  put  up  by  a  botan- 
ical collector,  and  among  the  number  are  embraced  a  great 
many  fine  species;  particularly  of  /'xia,  Babidna^  Spar&xis, 
Morae^a,  Trit6nia,  &c.  &c.  The  bulbs  arrived  in  good  order, 
and,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Donald,  we  anticipate  a  fine  display 
of  these  beautiful  and  pleasing  flowers.  Specimens  of  the 
Cape  bulbs,  properly  grown,  need  only  to  be  seen,  to  diflTuse 
a  taste  for  their  cultivation,  easy  objects  as  they  are  to  manage, 
particularly  in  rooms;  and  no  better  opportunity  could  be  of- 
fered to  bring  them  into  notice  and  esteem,  than  that  now  af- 
forded by  ihe  Botanic  Garden.  We  hope  the  flowering  of 
such  a  rich  collection  as  they  possess,  will  have  the  effect  to 
render  them  desirable  plants  for  general  cultivation. 

Beautiful  new  Pansies, — Mr.  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  who 
has  so  long  devoted  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  beau- 
tiful flower,  and  whose  success  in  the  production  of  many 
elegant  varieties  is  well  known,  has  lately  shown  us  two  or 
three  new  seedlings,  which  excel  any  of  his  former  produc- 
tions. They  are  a  nearer  approach  to  the  properties  kid 
down  by  the  London  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists, 
as  a  standard  for  a  perfect  flower,  than  any  he  has  before 
grown.  The  contour  of  the  flowers  is  much  more  elegant, 
the  petals  but  slightly  undulated,  the  colors  brilliant,  and 
the  eyes  finely  and  delicately  pencilled.  Neither  of  these  va- 
rieties Mr.  Walker  has  yet  named.  One  of  the  best,  in  oar 
judgment,  is  a  deep,  rich,  velvety  purple,  with  a  most  exquis- 
ite eye,  and  a  boldness  of  petal  which  we  have  not  observed 
in  any  of  his  former  flowers.  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind 
that  May  and  June  is  the  season  when  pansies  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  Mr.  Walker  has  an  immense  num- 
ber of  new  seedlings,  and  the  plants  never  promised  a  finer 
bloom;  an  inspection  of  the  whole  of  them  should  not  be  neg- 
lected by  those  who  are  lovers — and  who  is  not.^ — of  this  now 
popular  family. 
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REVIEWS. 

Jlrt.  I.  Second  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Massachuietts. 
By  Henry  Colman,  Commissioner  for  the  Agricuhural 
Survey  of  the  State.  County  of  Berkshire,  1838.  8vo. 
pp.  194.    Boston,  1838. 

The  second  report  of  the  agricultural  commissioner  for 
.the  county  of  Berkshire,  has  made  its  appearance.  It  will 
."be  remembered  that  we  noticed  the  First  Report  in  our 
.last  volume,  (p.  223;)  the  present  one  is  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  information  upon  agricultural  topics,  and  every 
thing  immediately  connected  with  the  subject,  and  will  be 
found  an  interesting  pamphlet,  and  of  much  importance  to 
farmers,  and  the  public  generally,  as  showing  the  agricultural 
.resources  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State. 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  report  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner, we  gave  our  views  respecting  the  importance  and 
value  of  a  survey,  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  to  the  farm- 
ing community,  and  we  believe  that  good  results  have  already 
come  out  of  what  has  been  so  far  done.  It  only  needs  to  be 
shown  to  the  public  that  our  lands  are  not  yet  quite  ^'run  out," 
but  that  as  good  crops  may  be  obtained  by  judicious  cultiva- 
tion, as  the  soil  has  ever  yet  yielded  since  first  redeemed 
from  its  wild  and  uncultivated  state. 

There  is  but  little  in  the  report,  which  would  be  adapted 
to  the  character  of  our  Mrgazine;  one  extract,  however,  de- 
scribing the  general  features  of  the  county,  we  are  induced  to 
roake,  believing  it  will  be  read  with  interest: — 

"Btmndariet  and  Situation,  The  County  of  Berkshire  fornrm  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts.  On  the  north  line  it  is  Itounded  by 
Vermont;  on  the  west  liy  New  York;  on  the  south  l)y  Connecticut. 
On  the  enft,  it  lies  contii^nous  to  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Hntnp- 
shire,  and  Hampden.  Its  length,  on  the  western  line,  exceeds  fif)y- 
aeven  miles.  Its  breadth,  nt  the  north,  on  a  line  running  eaM  and 
west,  is  about  fourteen  miles — at  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by 
Connecticut  by  a  line  parallel  with  its  northern  line,  its  breadth  is 
about  twenty-four  miles.  The  breadth  in  some  parts  north  of  the 
south  line,  reaches  to  twenty-six  miles:  and  in  parts  not  far  from  the 
-centre  of  the  county,  it  is  about  sixteen  miles.  It  lies  between  lat. 
420  3' — and  42^  44  north.  The  longitude  of  the  noith-west  corner 
of  the  county  is  nearly  73^  23'  west;  that  of  the  south-west  corner 
is  a  little  greater.  The  area  of  the  county  is  about  950  square  miles, 
or  608,000  square  acres.  The  towns  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
Xhis  county  are  thirty;  and  the  population,  by  the  o£5cial  returns  of 
May,  1837,  was  39,101. 
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'<5L     Diviaion  of  Territory.    From  the  reports  of  the  valuation 

Cominittee  we  gather  the  folio wiog  returns :    There  are  in  Berkshire 
county, 

In  Tillage,                  -               -               -  Acres  26,817  i 

English  and  Upland  Mowing,              -  "  55,495 

Fresh  Meadow,     -               -               -  ««  7,729  k 

Pasturage,              -               -               -  «  117,059 

Wood,                   ...  "  60,997  i 

Unimproved,         ...  "  123,966  k 

Unimproveable,                    -               -  "  103,694  i 

Owned  by  Towns  or  other  Proprietaries,  "  15,010 

In  Roads,               ...  «  6,623  i 

Covered  with  water,             -               -  "  7,261  h 


Total,  524,6541 

"3.  General  Features  and  Aspect,  The  county  of  Berkshire  is  an 
inland  county;  at  its  nearest  point  it  is  about  twenty -five  miles  from 
any  navigable  waters.  The  county  is  well  watered.  The  Housa- 
tonic  river,  a  small  stream,  extends  throus^h  it  longitudinally.  It 
rises  from  within  al>out  twelve  miles  of  its  northern  boundary,  and 
flowing  in  a  southerly  direction,  it  receives  on  its  passage  the  contri- 
butions of  many  minor  streams,  until  it  passes  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  state  into  Connecticut,  and  empties  at  last  into  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  Hosick  river  rises  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fountain  head  of  the  Housatonic;  flowing  northerly  and  then  west- 
erly it  passes  through  the  south-west  corner  of  Vermont  into  New 
York,  and  presently  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Hudson. 
Deerfield  river  passes  for  a  short  distance  through  the  northern  part 
of  this  county.  Two  branches  of  the  Westfield  river  take  their 
rise  likewise  m  this  county;  and  two  streams  of  inconsiderable  size, 
under  the  name  of  Green  river;  one  in  the  northern  part,  emptying 
into  the  Hosick,  and  one  on  the  south,  emptying  in  Sheffield  into  the 
Housatonic,  are  likewise  deserving  of  notice.  There  are  other 
streams,  furnishing  multiplied  advantages  to  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers, and  presenting  valuable  sites  for  mills  and  mechanical  objects, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.  The  hills  every  where 
abound  in  springs  of  the  purest  water;  and  in  an  agricultural  view, 
no  country  can  be  better  supplied.  The  Pontoosuck  lake,  in  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  county,  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  water  in 
the  county,  presents  its  mirrored  surface  to  the  traveller  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  on  which  the  eye  can  rest.  AHer  furnish- 
ing several  extensive  and  valuable  mill  powers  at  its  outlet,  its  super- 
fluous waters  flow  southerly  until  they  mingle  in  the  Housatonic. 

''The  surface  of  the  country  is  broken  and  mountainous.  There 
are  generally  considered  three  distinct  ranges  of  niountnins,  running 
from  north  to  south  the  whole '  length  of  the  county.  The  easterly 
branch  or  range  of  mountains  is  a  part  of  the  6reen  mountains, 
which  reach  far  into  Vermont.  The  westerly  branch  is  denominated 
the  Taconic  Range.  The  intermediate  mountains  are  known  by 
various  local  names,  and  are  rather  insular  elevations  than  a  contin- 
ued range.  Saddle  Mountain,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
county,  and  Mount  Washington,  forming  its  south-western  corner, 
are  magnificent  elevations,  and  the  highest  mountains  in  the  State. 
Saddle  Mountain  has  in  many  places  been  cleared  high  up  its  sides; 
but  its  summits  are  crowned  with  a  thick  and  beautiful  forest  of  ma- 
ple, oak,  walnut,  and  other  varieties  of  hard  wood     The  ascent  of 
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Mount  Washington  on  the  western  and  north-eastern  side,  is  long 
and  wearisome,  but  not  difficult;  and  after  ascending  by  the  course 
of  the  road  two  miles  or  more,  you  reach  an  extended  space  of  gent- 
ly undulatini^  country,  and  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  belt  or 
succession  of  hills  of  different  elevations,  which,  from  a  distance, 
and  before  the  mountain  was  ascended,  seemed  to  form  only  a  single 
elevation.  This  comparatively  level  spnce  is  cleared  and  cultivated, 
furnishing  many  valuable  farms  favorable  for  pasturage,  h  forms 
the  town  of  Mount  Washington,  which  now  includes  the  whole  ele- 
vated country,  and  that  small  portion  of  territory,  making  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  state,  and  known  as  Boston  Corner. 

'*The  Hosick  mountain,  lying  at  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, is  a  considerable  elevation,  difficult  of  ascent  by  the  road  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  steeper,  and  in  some  parts  precipitous,  on  its  west- 
ern side.  The  stage  road  passes  over  this  mountain,  and  like  Mount 
Washington,  the  top  of  the  mountain  presents  a  rolling  country, 
with  a  productive  soil,  furnishing  excellent  pasturage,  and  valuable 
and  thrifty  farms.  The  other  mountains  in  the  county  are  insulated. 
Several  of  them  are  immense  mnsses  of  limestone  and  marble;  but 
many  of  the  minor  elevations  are  rounded  and  beautiful  summits, 
cultivated  to  their  tops. 

"4.  Soils,  In  passing  through  the  county  from  east  to  west,  you 
meet  a  succession  of  vallevs  of  remarkable  beauty  and  fertility;  and 
on  the  Housatonic,  the  llosick,  the  Green  river,  and  Hop  Brook, 
there  are  extended  alluvions  or  intervales,  which  furnish  a  produc- 
tive soil.  The  hills  every  where  abound  with  springs  of  the  purest 
water;  and  these,  added  to  the  numerous  permanent  streams  inter- 
secting the  country  in  various  directions,  afford  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages to  the  farmers  of  Berkshire  over  the  tenants  of  a  level 
country. 

**The  alluvial  meadows  on  the  Housatonic  seldom  exceed  a  mile  in 
breadth.  These  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  Pittsfield  valley,  in 
South  Lee,  in  Stockbridi^e,  in  Great  Barrington,  and  in  Sheffield. 
In  general,  these  lands  are  annually  overflowed,  and  the  deposits  of 
rich  mud  superinduced  by  such  freshets,  prevent  the  necessity  of  any 
artificial  manuring,  and  keep  these  lands  in  a  state  of  exuberant  fer- 
tility. These  deposits  are  mainly  composed  of  finely  comminuted 
sand,  and  rich  loam  and  vegetable  moulu;  and  in  many  cases  the  de- 
posits have  accumulated  to  a  great  depth,  as  the  presence  of  large 
logs,  and  partially  decayed  stumps  and  roots  of  trees,  found  oflen  at 
the  depth  of  fiAeen  and  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  evince. 

<*0f  peat  bogs,  there  are  few  in  the  county.  These  are  of  small 
extent;  but  some  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsfield,  which  have 
undergone  the  process  of  ditching,  draining,  and  manuring,  present 
encouraging  examples  of  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  husbandry. 
This  description  of  land  throughout  the  state  is  destined  to  becorne 
highly  valuable  and  productive.  For  fuel,  where  the  use  of  peat 
for  fuel  prevails,  this  land,  or  rather  the  right  to  dig  the  peat,  is  sold 
for  three  dollars  per  square  rod,  the  purchaser  being  bmited  as  to 
the  depth  he  shall  go.  As  manure  for  upland,  when  decomposed 
and  dissolved  by  heating  manures,  or  deposited  in  the  bam  YRrd, 
where  it  alisorbs  the  liquids  of  the  tnanure  heap,  it  has  been  round 
efficacious  and  valuable.  As  land  for  cropping,  under  good  manage- 
ment, of  which  I  propose  presently  to  give  several  remarkable  exam- 
ples, it  has  proved  eminently  productive  in  grass,  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  carrots. 

*'l'he  soils  in  Berkshire  are  Tarious.    There  is  little  pure  clay. 
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There  is  little  pure  sand.  The  Hosick  raouDtain,  and  the  Green 
mountain  range  is  generally  composed  of  granitic  rock.  The  other 
mountains,  and  in  general,  the  rest  of  the  county,  rest  upon  beds  of 
limestone,  or  mica  slate,  which  sometitnes  rise  into  high  and  abrupt 
eleyntions,  and  are  every  where  to  be  seen,  showing  themselves  above 
the  surface.  Some  parts  of  the  county  are  rich  in  iron  ore,  especi- 
ally the  beautiful  valley  of  Richmond,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  high- 
lands designated  as  Mount  Osceola.  In  many  parts  of  the  county, 
as  in  Lauesboro',  Williamstown,  and  Stockbridge,  the  soil  presents 
the  appearance  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  resting  upon  a  substratum 
of  a  greenish  color,  strongly  argillaceous,  and  retentive  of  moisture. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  soils  in  Cheshire,  furnishing  the 
richest  pasturage  to  be  found  in  the  state.  These  lands  are  well  a- 
dapted  to  grass,  potatoes,  and  all  esculent  vegetables.  Other  lands 
in  the  county  are  better  suited  to  grain  crops,  being  gravelly,  and 
abounding  in  calcareous  matter;  as  the  Fittsfield  valley;  much  of 
the  land  in  Great  Barrington,  west  of  the  village;  and  especially  the 
town  of  Egremont,  and  the  lands  lying  towards  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Washington,  on  the  great  road  from  £gremont  to  Salisbury 

in  Connecticut. 

•  ••••••• 

^*5.  Markets  and  Manufactures,  In  an  agricultural  view,  the 
county  of  Berkshire  is  singularly  favored  in  respect  to  its  climate, 
its  soil,  its  water,- its  capacity  of  production,  and  its  vicinity  to  mar- 
kets. By  the  great  lines  of  communication  now  in  the  course  of 
construction,  and  which  concentrate  in  this  county,  it  will  be  brought 
into  much  nearer  communication  with  the  great  marts  upon  the  sea- 
board. With  the  exception  of  pork,  which  has  usually  gone  to 
Hartford,  and  in  some  rare  instances  to  Boston,  the  produce  of 
Berkshire  beyond  what  is  demanded  for  their  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, goes  to  New  York.  The  Hudson  is  reached  from  almost  any 
part  of  the  county  in  a  distance  of  thirty-five  to  forty  miles:  and 
from  all  the  poiifts  on  that  magnificent  thoroughfare  of  wealtn  and 
population,  the  city  of  New  York  is  reached  in  a  few  hours.  The 
immense  consumption  of  this  great  city,  this  insatiable  consumer, 
demands  all  the  contributions  which  can  be  poured  into  it,  for  use  or 
trafiic. 

*'The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Berkshire  are  occupied  in 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  The  establishment  of  manufacturing 
villages  creates  a  demand  for  the  products  of  agricultural  labor,  and 
a  permanent  and  certain  home  market  is  established  for  the  supplies, 
which  the  farm  will  furnish.  The  manufactures  bearing  directly 
upon  agriculture,  are  those  of  woollen  cloths  and  paper.  The  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  wool  used  by  the  factories  in  the  county,  from  the 
returns  of  1837,  appears  to  have  been  875,957  lbs.  The  amount  of 
teasels  purchased  by  these  same  manufactures  is  not  ascertained. 
The  quantity  of  paper  manufactured  amounted  in  value  to  333,000 
dollars.  What  amount  of  this  was  in  paper  made  from  the  straw 
of  oats  or  rye  cannot  be  determined.  *4n  1837,"  an  intelligent 
farmer  of  Lee  writes  me,  **about  &ve  hundred  tons  had  been  used  in 
their  manufactures.  Wheat,  rye,  and  oat  straw,  if  not  rusted,  was 
used  indiscriminately,  and  was  purchased  at  the  mills  at  ^  per  ton." 
The  advantages  to  agriculture  of  the  latter  kind  of  manufactures, 
and  of  the  appropriation  of  the  straw  of  a  farm  to  such  purposes, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  of  an  equivocal  character." 

The  commissioner  states,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  that 
the  reports  of  the  counties  of  Franklin  and  Middlesex  are  com- 
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plated,  and  that  they  will  be  made  with  ^^  all  practicable  dis- 
patch." The  consideration  of  the  sheep  husbandry  will  be 
fully  considered  in  the  report  of  the  former  county. 

We  also  learn  that  the  commissioner  has  procured  seeds  of 
the  best  wheat  from  Portugal,  the  best  teasel  seed  from  Ger- 
many, and  other  seeds  of  superior  quality.  He  has  also  taken 
measures  to  procure  a  complete  collection  of  specimens  of  the 
grasses  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  the  weeds  most  pernicious 
to  agriculture. 

We  hope  that  the  reports  will  be  speedily  made ;  and, 
though  we  are  aware  that  it  is  a  laborious  task  to  collect  to- 
gether the  amount  of  information  contained  in  the  reports, 
still  we  think  there  has  been  some  unnecessary  delay,  and  we 
trust  that  the  future  ones  will  be  soon  completed.  The  du- 
ties of  the  commissioner  should  be  u^AoJ/y  devoted  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  survey;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  fol- 
low one  another  in  speedy  succession,  and  not  at  intervals  of 
a  year  each.  Three  thousand  copies  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  legislature. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 

Effects  of  the  frost  tq^on  vegetation,  in  the  winter  of  1837-38. — 
Another  part  of  the  transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  has 
been  lately  completed,  and  contains  a  very  lengthy  and  detailed  ar- 
ticle upon  the  efiects  of  the  frost  upon  vegetation  in  the  winter  of 
1837-38,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Lindley.  This  paper  b  exceedingly  in- 
teresting throughout,  and  we  should  be  glad,  had  we  room,  to  present 
a  greater  part  of  it  to  our  readers.  This,  however,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  do,  and  we  therefore  have  made  only  a  few  extracts,  which, 
we  doubt  not,  will  he  read  with  much  interest.  Many  new  facts  are 
developed,  relative  to  the  effects  of  frost  upon  plants,  and  it  appears 
that  some  of  them,  from  a  warm  climate,  have  suffered  less  than  those 
from  colder  regions.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Mexican 
and  Californian  plants,  the  former  of  which  proved  hardier  than  the 
latter.  A  list  of  many  hundred  plants  is  given,  embracing  all  those 
generally  cultivated,  with  remarks  upon  their  hardiness  in  various  sit- 
uations throughout  the  kingdom.    The  report  proceeds  as  follows: — 

"Not  only  were  all  the  common  annual  vegetables  cultivated  in 
kitchen  gardens  entirely  destroyed,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country, 
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but  strawberry  plants  prepared  for  forcing,  were  so  much  injured,  aa 
to  be  incapable  of  producing  their  flowers;  and  the  vine  was  in  many 
caises  killed  in  green-houses,  in  which  a  fire  was  not  liichted.  Amonff 
our  native  trees,  the  >ew  was  affected  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  much 
more  so  at  Glasgow;  Kuscus  aculeatus  was  injured  in  its  native 
woods  in  Kent;  thu  ivy  lost  its  leaves,  and  common  thyme  and  broom 
were  killed  near  London;  the  furze  perished  wholly  above  ground, 
not  only  all  round  London,  but  even  in  South  Wales,  Cornwall,  and 
Devonshire;  Atriplex  haliraus  lost  its  branches  in  Cambridgeshire; 
many  of  the  hardy  heaths  were  killed  to  the  ground;  and  the  com- 
mon periwinkle  was  observed  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  to  lose  its  leaves  at 
Sketty,  in  South  Wales.  £ven  at  the  latter  place,  where  the  climate 
is  comparatively  mild,  Menziesia  polifolia  was  destroyed;  Erica  va- 
gans,  with  its  varieties,  was  much  injured  at  Woburn;  and  the  com- 
mon holly  was  extensively  affected  in  several  places  in  the  middle 
and  north  of  England;  this  plant,  however,  offered  very  different 
powers  of  resisting  cold,  some  of  the  varieties  proving  much  hardier 
than  others,  and  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
those  which  are  variegated,  more  so  than  the  plain  kinds.  Of  nu- 
merous exotic  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  south  of  Europe,  New 
Holland,  the  Himalaya  mountains,  China,  and  the  alpine  regions  of 
South  America,  many  of  which  had  been  growing  for  years  unharm- 
ed, a  large  proportion  perished.  Nearly  all  the  rare  specimeos  of 
this  kind  which  had  been  collected,  with  so  much  care  and  cost,  in 
the  Society's  Garden,  were  destroyed.  All  round  London  flne  old 
evergreen  oaks  and  cork  trees  had  their  leaves  and  young  shoots 
turned  brown;  laurustinuses,  sweet  bays,  and  the  common  arbutus 
were  generally  cut  off;  while  in  most  gardens  not  a  plant  remained 
alive  above  ground  of  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  the  China  rose 
and  its  kindred  species." 

The  thermometer  ranged  from  zero  to  30^  below,  at  the  places 
noticed,  the  ground  being  covered,  in  many  places,  with  from  two  to 
six  inches  of  snow.  The  ground  froze  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  in 
depth. 

The  following  memoranda  of  the  relative  hardiness  of  roses  and 
rhododendrons,  two  families  of  plants  more  extensively  grown  with 
us,  than  most  of  the  others  enumerated,  we  append. 

*^Ro$€s. — Of  the  ^anA;n0n  rose,  both  the  yellow  and  white  variety 
sufiered  severely  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  England.  At  Clare- 
mont,  plants  15  years  old,  and  covering  60  or  70  yards  of  wall,  were 
killed  to  the  ground;  fine  old  specimens  perished  in  the  Society's 
Garden;  at  Brenchley,  a  plant  with  a  stem  llt|  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  covering  the  whole  side  of  a  house,  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed; they  equally  perished  in  Hampshire,  but  it  was  observed  at 
Owston  that  one  plant  against  a  shaded  wall  escaped.  The  varie- 
ties of  Rosa  mulHflora  were  destroyed.  Rosa  brpcteata,  the  •Afo- 
eartney  rose,  was  killed  back  to  its  old  wood,  or  even  down  to  the 
ground.  R.  mierophylla  suffered  in  the  same  degree;  other  China 
roses  in  general  were  killed  to  the  ground,  or  totally  destroyed. 
The  white  and  yellow  China  rose,  the  sweet-scented  hybrid,  Hatnon 
and  Blairiiy  were  entirely  destroyed  even  in  Hampshire;  but  the  lat- 
ter was  injured  on  a  south  wall  at  Dropmore.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Noisette,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  tea-seenied  varieties,  were  found 
the  most  tender;  hybrids,  between  the  China  rose  and  European 
species,  were  much  less  affected;  the  beautiful  Rosa  ruga,  a  mule 
between  Rosa  indiea  and  arvensis,  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  at  Pit- 
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maston,  or  eyen  at  Redleaf,  where  the  Nai$ette,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  China  rose,  was  killed  down  to  the  irround.  It  was,  howev- 
er, very  different  in  Cornwall  and  South  Wales;  at  Garclew,  Rosa 
involuerata  was  the  only  rose  that  suffered,  while  Roia  mierovhyllaf 
close  beside  it,  was  uninjured.  At  Sketty,  Rosa  mierophyUa  was 
slightly  injured,  but  at  that  place  no  other  of  a  lar^e  collection  was 
at  all  injured.  At  Penlargare,  R.  mierophyUa  against  a  wall  was 
quite  unhurt.  R.  siniea  perished  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's 
Garden." 

"  Rhododendron  arbor ewn.  The  red  variety  was  killed  near  London, 
at  Sketty,  at  Stoneham  in  Hampshire,  at  Owdton,  where  it  had  been 
newly  planted,  was  nearlv  killed  at  Singleton,  was  untouched  at 
Carclew.  R.  tkrhoreum  alhum  was  uninjured  at  Sketty,  hut  killed  at 
Stoneham,  and  destroyed  tu  the  ground  at  Dropmore.  Of  the  hy- 
brid varieties,  Smithii  and  another  were  a  little  injured  at  Singleton, 
more  at  Woburn,  Spuffbrth,  and  Norwich,  ahd  still  more  at  Stone- 
ham. In  the  Society's  Garden  they  were  all,  without  exception, 
killed  to  the  ground,  but  shot  up  agnin  from  the  root.  The  variety 
called  Nobleanum  was  uninjured  at  Norwich.  Mr.  Walker  found 
that  the  hybrids  between  R.  arboreum  and  R.  Catawbieme  or  eausas' 
ieum  stood  well  at  Calderstone,  so  did  R.  altaelerefue.  Mr.  John 
Wilson  states  that  at  Osberton  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  3  deg.  below  zero,  the  hybrid  rhododendrons,  of 
which  there  is  an  extensive  collection,  although  much  injured,  all 
recovered  and  pushed  forth  new  buds  vigorously.  In  Mr.  Garnier's 
garden,  at  Bishopstoke  in  Hampshire,  K.  Smithii  and  some  others 
lost  their  leaves  or  became  a  little  brown;  but  the  Highclere  hybrids 
stood  perfectly  well.  With  regard  to  the  hybrids,  and  Indian  spe- 
cies, Mr.  Herbert's  observations  at  Spofforth  are  as  follow: — 'My 
seedling  Rhododendrons  from  arboreum  by  the  rose-colored  poniiewn 
have  not  lost  the  foreright  shoots,  though  the  leaf  is  damaged,  an- 
swering in  that  respect  my  expectations,  that  they  would  approxi- 
mate to  the  constitution  of  the  hardier  male.  R  altaelereme,  from 
Catawbiense-pontieum  by  arboreum,  is  disfigured  in  some  situations, 
and  scarcely  touched  in  others,  but  the  foreright  buds  and  flower- 
buds  were  unhurt.  R.  Lindtaui  from  the  American  arbore$een$^ 
(maximum  var.  purpureum  of  rursh)  is  not  much  injured.  A  plant 
of  it  taken  up  to  be  forced,  after  the  severest  night,  when  the  snow 
was  melting,  flowered  splendidly  and  its  leaves  were  unhurt.  R. 
Haylocki,  from  Calawbien$e  by  arboreum,  has  received  no  iniary, 
and  bids  fair  to  flower  profusely.  R,Knightiij  from  the  rose-colored 
cinnamon  leaved  arboreum  by  eaucasicum,  is  uninjured,  and  now 
(April  36th)  in  flower.  R.  Acklandi,  from  oltaUerenBe  crossed 
again  by  the  scarlet  arboreum,  is  killed  near  to  the  ground,  those 
from  haylocki,  by  arboreum,  the  same.  The  scarlet  arboreum^ 
against  the  front  wall  of  the  stable  covered  loosely  with  a  single  mat, 
was  killed  nearly  to  the  ground,  but  having  been  taken  up  in  March, 
it  sprouted  from  the  bottom  in  the  stove,  but  died  soon  after.  The 
white  cinnamon-leaved  variety,  (which  has  stood  twelve  years  in  the 
middle  of  the  j^arden  unprotected,  and  formed  a  large  round,  close- 
leaved  bush,)  IS  killed  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  push  up  again;  it  measured  18  inches  round  close  to  the  ground, 
and  Its  principal  branch  was  3  inches  diameter.  It  stood  in  a  peaty 
compost,  and  the  plant  of  allaelerense  touching  it  is  more  damaged 
than  any  of  the  same  cross.  I  believe  that  in  a  drier  soil  the  etfUMk 
mon-leaved  Rhododendron,  whether  white  or  rose-colored,  would 
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hare  escaped,  for  another  plant  of  the  white,  inarched  on  a  ponUcih 
eatawbiense  stock,  and  planted  out  only  last  summer,  but  growing  in 
the  natural  barley-soil  of  the  garden,  against  a  stone  (east)  wall, 
and  covered  with  an  old  single  mat  full  of  holes,  is  quite  unhurt,  and 
shooting  early,  which  makes  it  very  liable  to  be  cut  by  spring  frosts. 
The  mules  from  R.  arboreum  by  the  white  maximum,  and  from  the 
latter  by  R.  arboreum  were  not  the  least  hurt.'  R.  anthopogon  died 
at  Soroerford;  R.  eampanulatum,  without  any  shelter,  bore  a  tem- 
perature of  5  deg.  below  zero  at  Highclere.  At  Spofforth  the  decide 
wni$  R.  damtrieum  was  killed,  the  evergreen  variety  flowered  more 
abundantly  than  usual." 

Few  of  the  Australian ^tinxs  were  able  to  bear  the  cold,  nor  did 
those  of  Nevf  Zealand,  Those  of  Japan,  especially  from  the  higher 
regions,  afforded  some  evidence  of  future  acclimization.  The  Cape 
plantSf  with  some  exceptions,  all  appeared  too  tender  for  any  open 
culture.  Of  those  from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  Dr.  Lindley  no- 
tices as  follows : — 

'*The  species  native  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  have  resisted  the 
cold  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  vegetation  of  those  northern  parts  of  India  prov- 
ing hardy  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland.  Tnis  fact  alone,  is  of 
the  highest  interest,  because  there  certainly  is  no  country  more  ac- 
cessible to  us,  or  whose  productions  are  more  worthy  of  being  im- 
ported, whether  for  their  value  as  timber,  their  beaucy  and  variety 
as  forest  trees,  or  their  brilliancy  as  mere  objects  of  ornament.  The 
mere  knowledge  that  the  noble  Deodar  cedar  is  capable  of  enduring 
the  utmost  rigor  of  an  English  winter,  is  almost  alone  sufScient  to 
compensate  for  the  destruction  produced  by  the  frost  among  other 
plants.  All  the  pines  and  firs  appear  more  or  less  hardy,  except 
Finns  longifolia,  which  is  not  a  mountain  species.  Benthamia  fra- 
gifera,  although  tender  in  the  midland  counties,  appears  at  home  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire;  the  beautiful  Berberis,  many  Cotoneas- 
ters,  a  Euonymus,  Juniperus  recurve,  Leycesteria  formosa,  all  the 
Spineas,  Viburnum  cotinifolium,  and,  above  all,  the  magnificent  Rho- 
dodendron campanulatum  have  to  be  added  to  our  lists  of  common 
shrubbery  plants.  Clematis  montana,  too,  proved  so  robust  that  we 
have  not  only  secured  that  beautiful  addition  to  our  climbers,  among 
which  variety  is  so  much  wanted,  but  have  well  grounded  expecta- 
tions that  some  of  the  many  other  beautiful  species  of  the  same  ge- 
nus still  to  introduce,  will  prove  e(jually  suited  to  this  climate.  The 
results  of  the  frost  upon  tne  hybrid  Rhododendra  have  been  already 
sufficiently  detailed,  and  need  not  be  repeated." 

The  plants  from  the  south  of  Europe  are  generally  tender,  but  the 
frost  brought  some  new  facts  to  light,  and  confirmed  other  opinions 
which  were  not  previously  established,  to  the  satisfaction  or  every 
one,  "and  a  few  are  inexplicable  upon  any  principle  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  That  Aristolochia  sempervirens,  a  native  of  Can- 
dia:  and  Peganum  harmala,  a  common  Syrian  plant;  Ilex  balearica 
and  Buxus  balearica,  evergreens  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Minorca 
and  Majorca;  Juniperus  oxycedrus,  quite  a  southern  bush;  Pistacia 
terebinthus,  which  is  not  found  wild  north  of  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, should  all  have  been  found  hardy,  where  such  plants  as 
the  Tamarisk,  Arbutus  unedo,  and  the  cypress  perished,  are  results 
which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipatea.  They  are,  however,  of 
the  fiirst  importance,  because  it  will  induce  the  more  general  cultiva- 
tion of  those  among  them  which  are  beautiful.    It  is  interesting  to 
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know  that  Arbutus  andrachne  is  more  hard^  than  A.  unedo,  a  fact 
which  may  be  perhaps  connected  with  their  very  different  localities 
when  wild;  the  former  being  exposed  to  the  severe  cold  of  south- 
eastern Europe,  while  the  latter,  although  wild  in  Ireland,  is  more 
peculiar  to  the  west  of  £urope.  Connected  with  this  is  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  A.  andrachne  inarched  upon  A.  unedo,  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  usually  sold  in  the  nurseries,  is  unfit  for  planting,  because 
of  the  tenderness  of  its  stock.  By  taking  care  that  plants  of  A.  an- 
drachne, and  also  A.  hybrids,  are  on  their  own  roots,  two  fine  ever- 
fl^reens  may  be  considered  secured  to  the  gardens  of  the  greater  part 
of  England." 

'*The  low  southern  latitudes  of  South  America  have  furnished  a 
few  accessions  to  hurdy  collections,  among  which  the  Araucaria 
dombeyi  i:i  the  most  interesting  for  the  possessors  of  parks  and  large 
gardens,  and  it  has  now  become  an  object  of  some  national  impor- 
tance to  procure  supplies  of  seeds  of  this  plant  from  Valparaiso;  for 
to  introduce  in  abundance  so  remarkable  a  vegetable  production  as 
this  is  when  old,  with  columnar  trunks  oflen  100  feet  high,  surmoun- 
ted by  a  pyramid  of  grotesque  branches,  would  be  an  object  scarce- 
ly less  than  national,  even  if  the  plant  did  not  furnish  excellent  tim- 
ber, and  an  abundance  of  valuable  resin.  It  also  appears  that  Aris- 
totelia  macqui,  and  the  escallonias,  rubra,  and  glandulosa,  all  beau- 
tiful evergreens,  are  about  as  hardy  as  a  Laurustinas,  that  the 
graceful  little  Berberis  empetrifolia  is  regardless  of  cold,  and  that 
Colletia  horrida,  Duvaua  ovata,  and  Heimia  salicifolia,  also  seem 
likely  to  bear  this  climate.  The  preservation  of  herbaceous  plants 
is  less  important;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  some  at  least  of 
the  Alstromerias  may  be  henceforward  regarded  as  hardy  border 
flowers. 

"The  number  of  Califomian  and  Mexicati  plants  in  our  gardens, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  experiment,  is  inconsiderable.  Of 
these  it  is  found  that  the  species  from  California  are  more  tender 
than  those  from  Mexico:  a  circumstance  doubtless  to  be  explained 
by  the  Californian  species  having  been  taken  indiscriminately  from 
warm  valleys  and  mountain  sides,  while  no  one  has  thought  of  natu- 
ralizing any  Mexican  species  except  from  the  cold  mountain  ridgea. 
What  is  most  important  is,  that  all  the  beautiful  pines  and  firs  from 
these  regions,  of  whose  habits  so  little  was  previously  known,  prove 
to  be  perfectly  hardy  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Pinus  insignis  and  P.  leiophylla." 

The  article  is  concluded  with  many  interestinit  facts  relative  to 
the  effect  of  frost  upon  plants,  some  parts  of  which  we  may  at  an- 
other time  present  to  our  readers. — Ed. 


Art.  II.    Dome$Uc  Notiee$. 

Pita  for  protecting  plants  during  winter, — I  think  you  would 
tempt  many  of  your  amateur  subscribers,  by  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  a  good  pit  for  the  keeping  of  tender  roses,  ftisch- 
ias,  piednias,  (tree)  verbenas,  carnations,  and  other  tender  herba- 
ceous perennials  generally — rhododendrons,  azkleas,  English  laurels, 
Mcuba  jap6nica,  etc.,  Kerria  japdnica.    I  had  one  constructed  this 
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fall,  33  feet  by  14,  and  8  feet  deep.  Every  fine  day  I  remoTe  the 
shutters  (if  there  be  no  frost  within)  and  give  air.  I  have  in  it  all 
the  above  kinds  of  plants,  except  azaleas,  and,  as  yet,  every  thing  is 
in  a  fine  healthy  state.  The  thermometer  has  heen  but  once  brlow 
thirty-two  degrees,  and  then  I  believe  it  was  not  quite  one  degree  be- 
low it.  There  has  been  very  little  froAt  within.  I  prenume  it 
would  answer  for  camellias,  as  they  could  stand  consiilerable  fro6t, 
if  the  airing  take  place  gradually,  aud  with  the  exclusion  of  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. — Youri^  J,   Jr,  J.,  February^  1899. 

Suecesifut  experiment  in  tnuliiplieation  of  petaU. — For  the  encour- 
agement and  gratification  of  the  florist,  especially  should  he  be  a  lov- 
er of  native  plants,  we  subjoin  an  interestmg  fact  connected  with  his 
pursuits.  A  few  years  ago,  a  specimen  of  Thalictrum  anemonoides 
(better  known  as  •^nemdoe  thalictroides)  havinc^  an  extra  number  of 
petals,  was  observed  and  gathered  in  the  vicmity  of  one  of  our 
western  cities.  Submitted  to  pot  culture,  in  a  good  compost,  it 
showed  a  decided  tendency  to  become  multiplex,  until  its  bloom  on 
the  present  spring  has  exhibited  a  truly  <louble  character.  This  lit- 
tle plant,  or  rather  its  Briiisb  representative  and  co-species,  is  famil- 
iarly known  as  a  delightful  floral  gem,  to  several,  who  have  a  taste 
for  choice  flowers;  so  early,  so  pretty,  so  white,  and  so  modest  its 
habits,  it  needs  but  an  introduction,  to  be  admired  and  prized  by  all. 
Not  a  few  of  our  native  plants  may  be  annually  detected  in  this  ab- 
normal aberration,  and  should  be  immediately  transplanted  into  a 
more  congenial  soil,  that  they  may  become  valuable,  not  only  to  that 
rare  class  of  florists,  the  lover  of  American  plants,  but  also  to  every 
one  who  delights  in  multiplex  or  double  flowers. — J.  L.  J?. 

Mr,  WaUcer'i  Tulip  Show, — Before  our  next  number  will  appear, 
the  splendid  tulip  show  of  Mr.  Walker  will  take  place.  We  have 
noticed  in  a  previous  page,  some  of  his  beautiful  new  seedling  pan- 
sies,  all  of  which  will  be  displaying  their  flowers  in  great  perfection, 
at  the  same  time,  thus  aflbrding  visitors  an  opportunity  of  seeinj^ 
both  at  once,  either  of  which  are  worth  twice  the  price  of  exhibi- 
tion. Mr.  Walker's  eflbrts  to  render  both  the  tulip  and  the  pansy 
Eopular  flowers,  are  deserving  of  high  commendation,  and  we  hope 
e  will  And  himself  amply  rewarded  in  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
vi.<<itors.  Amateurs,  who  are  desirous  of  possessing  a  good  bed  of 
that  gorgeous  flower,  the  tulin,  or  of  that  more  humble,  but  not  less 
delicate  one,  the  pansy,  will  nnd  the  opi^ortunity  a  good  one  to  make 
■elections.  It  wdl  be,  perhaps,  gratifying  information  to  our  read- 
ers, to  inform  them  that  Mr.  Walker  has  promised  us  an  article  on 
the  cultivation  and  treatment  of  both  the  pansy  aud  tulip.— j£<f. 


AaT.  III.    Retroepeetive  Criticiim, 

Errata,-^ln  the  haste  of  ^tting  out  our  last  number,  several  typo- 
graphical errors  occurred,  viz.  at  p,  150,  eight  lines  from  the  top,  for 
"packets"  read  "pockets."  P.  155,  nine  lines  from  the  bottom, 
for  "does,"  read  "did."  P.  153,  second  line,  for  "demanding,"  read 
"deserving." 

▼OL.  ▼ ^ifO.  ▼.  25 
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HartieuUure  in  fFaihingforiy  D.  C, — Sir,  Tn  the  March  number  of 
your  Magazine,  pn^e  112,  under  the  hend  of  Hetrofipective  Criticism, 
voii  puhli:(hed  an  nrticle  signed  by  John  DoufflB88,  Jr.,  of  thi«  city, 
In  which  rhat  irentlenian  maken  peveral  HtatementR  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Wilb'atn  Buist's  collection  of  flowers,  &c.,  to  which,  as  a  friend  to 
Mr.  B.,  I  wish  to  reply.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  article  is  of  such 
a  character,  that  I  am  sure  Mr.  Biiist  would  not  consider  it  worthy 
of  his  attention  to  contradict  the  misstatements  it  contains;  and  it  la 
only  an  apprehension  that  it  miirbt  be  credited,  by  those  who  know 
not  Mr.  Buist's  establish roent,  that  induces  me  to  correct  those  mia- 
statements. 

The  writer  6f  that  article  commenced  by  statinff»  '^that  in  your  Jan- 
uary number  for  1839,  you  are  pleased  to  say  that  Mr.  buist  baa 
introduced  many  new  tbingi>;*'  this  ju^t  praise  appears  to  be  the 
caii{ie  of  the  ill  feelini^s  expressed  in  his  communication.  He  does 
not  question  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  Mr.  B.  bad  introduced 
many  fine  things,  but  thinks  that  you  were  not  prompt  enough  in 
saying  that  he  introduced  many  also;  and,  fearing  that  bis  fame 
might  not  be  spread,  he  determined  to  blow  his  own  trumpet.  He 
goes  on  to  say,  that  "if  you  will  inform  yourself  properly,  you  will 
find  that  there  are  two  large  and  distinct  green  and  hot-bouse  estab- 
lishments in  this  vicinity,  of  from  ten  to  fiAeen  years' standing,  great- 
ly superior  to  Mr.  Buist's  in  every  respect,  each  having,  in  addition^ 
large  vegetable  gardens."  This  is  an  error.  Mr.  Buist's  was  the 
first  hot-house  in  this  city  or  vicinity;  but  it  is  true  that  the  other 
green-house  establishments  have  vegetable  gardens,  which  Mr.  B.'a 
has  not,  he  being  satisfied  to  confine  his  attention  to  floriculture 
alone,  and  in  this  line,  so  far  from  being  behind  the  others,  I  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  D.  could  get  any  impartial  person,  who  ia  any  judge 
of  these  matters,  to  say  that  be  is  not  foremost.  Perhapn  ttie  own- 
ers of  the  establishments  mentioned  by  Mr.  D.  "would  not  hesitate 
to  compare  plants  with  Mr.  B.  at  any  time,''  but  the  comparisoa 
mi^ht  not  ena  so  much  to  their  satisfaction,  as  Mr.  D.  would  seem 
to  infer.  True,  Mr.  Pearce  may  outnumber  him  in  camellias  and 
dahlias,  as  stated; — Mr.  Buist's  ambition  is  to  excel  rather  in  the  va- 
riety and  quality  of  his  plants,  than  in  Dumber,  and  their  comparison 
of  green-house  fruits  is  a  poor  afifair,  for  if  Mr.  D.  knows  as  much 
of  Mr.  B.'s  collection,  as  he  intimates,  he  must  be  aware  that  Mr. 
B.  has  DO  such  fruits,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  have  any  such  collec- 
tion; and  the  intention  of  this  part  of  Mr.  D.'s  communication 
oould  only  be  to  cause  those  who  had  not  seen  his  collection,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  assayed  to  cultivate  green-house  fruits,  but  had 
entirely  failed. 

If  Mr.  Buist  has  purchased  some  of  the  finest  of  his  specimens 
from  other  establishments,  as  stated,  it  only  proves,  that  he  cares 
more  for  fine  specimens  than  he  does  for  money,  and  that  those  who 
sell  care  more  for  the  money  than  they  do  for  the  plants.  But  why 
should  a  mere  passing  and  just  encomium  of  Mr.  Buist,  from  you, 
in  a  former  number,  call  forth  this  attack  on  him?  and  why  should 
you  thank  the  author  of  it  for  such  a  production?  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  very  creditable  either  to  the  author  or  publisher.  Mr. 
B.'s  collection  can  neither  be  benefitted  nor  injured  by  casual  praise, 
or  jealous  censure:  all  who  wish  can  see  and  judge  for  themselves, 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  verdict  will  be  in  Mr.  Buist's  favor. — Fwirs, 
4*c.,  David  Buist,  Washington  City,  March  35,  1839. 

[We  are  not  desirous  of  continuing  a  controversy  which  will  af- 
ford so  little  interest  to  the  generality  of  our  readers;  but  we  have 
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given  place  to  the  above,  that  both  sides  might  be  beard,  willing,  as 
we  are,  to  do  justice  to  both  parties.  Our  correspondent,  who  thinks 
the  insertion  of  Mr.  Douglass's  communication  not  very  creditable  to 
us,  id  informed  that  he  does  not  understand  the  case  under  which 
it  was  done.  We  did  not  know  Mr.  W.  Buist,  and  at  the  time 
we  made  our  remarks,  did  not  know  but  that  his  place  was  the  only 
one  of  any  extent  in  the  city,  and  it  was  not  till  we  received  the  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Douglass  that  we  were  aware  of  this.  The  arti- 
cle below,  from  another  correspondent,  has  assured  us  that  Mr. 
Douglass  was  in  haste  in  writing  his  communication,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Buist  received  no  more  than  just  praise  at  our 
hands. — Ed.] 

Horticulture  in  Washington^  D.C,  (p.  112.) — Upon  what  principle 
in  human  nature,  is  it,  Mr.  Editor,  that  amateurs  and  professors  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  so   prone  to  indulge  in  jealous  feelings  at 
the  advance  of  their  fellow-laborerit?    It  would  seem,   and   I  regret 
that  the  manifestations  of  it  are  so  numerous,  that,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, not  satisfied  with  their  own  progress  towards  the  temple  of 
fame,  the  aspirants  for  public  favor  or  consideration,  in  whatever 
branch  their  labors  may  be  directed,  seem  disposed  to  throw  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  those  who  are  pursuing  the  same  pathway  to  that 
temple  with  themselves,  as  though  they  could,  by  depressing  others, 
elevate  themselves.     These  remarks  have  been  mduced  bv  seeing  a 
communication  in  your  last  number  from  one  of  the  worshippers  of 
Flora  in  our  city,  in  which  this  disposition  is  strongly  manifested. 
As  a  citizen  of  Washington,  and'as  one  who  has  been  much  delighted 
by  the  spirit  infused  into  the  minds  of  our  people  by  all  those  here 
who  pursue  this  delightful  branch  of  industry,  1  regret  that  the  feel- 
ing should  exist  that  could  conceive,  much  less  promulgate,  such  an 
article.     Our  city  has  been  much  benefited  by  the  labors  of  several 
florists,  amateurs  as  well  as  professors,  (I  presume  I  may  justly  use 
these  terms,)  and  each,  and  all  of  them,  are  entitled  to  our  grati- 
tude,— and  certain  it  is  that  they  are  all  entitled  to  much  praise ; 
each  has  excelled  in  certain  branches  of  floriculture,  as  the  minutes 
of  our  Horticultural  Society  fully  prove  ;  but  1  cannot,  as  an  impar- 
tial judge,  decide  that  Mr.  Buist  is  the  least  worthy  of  our  prominent 
florists,  or  that  his  establishment  is  behind  theirs  in  any  point  of 
merit.    As  1  have  already  stated,  each  has  no  doubt  excelled  in  some 
branch  of  this  science,  but  when  we  examine  the  establishments  as  a 
whole,  1  think  that  it  will  l)e  jadmitted  by  all  candid  judges,  that  Mr. 
Buist  is  not  one  jot  behind  the  foremost.    Mr.  Douglass,  I  think,  will 
allow  upon  reflection  that  he  was  in  error  when  he  stated  that  there 
had  been  other  hot-houses  within  our  vicinity  before  Mr.  Buist'a.     It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Pearce's  green-house  was  established  Ions  anterior 
to  Mr.  Buist's,  but  it  certainly  is  not  vfithin  our  city,  and  Mr.  Dou- 
glass would  have  had  to  go  but  little  further  and  by  a  much  fairer 
road  to  have  enlisted  Mr.  Yates  in  his  catalogue,  whose  establish- 
ment, by  the  bye,  stands  deservedly  very  high  with  the  lovers  of 
Flora  and  Pomona.     Mr.  Buist's  was  the  first  (although  yet  very 
young,)  public  institution  of  this  kind  within  our  city  proper,  and  he 
H,  or  was,  unril  within  a  few  months,  if  not  now,  the  only  one  who 
follows  floriculture  aloney  and  makes  a  business  of  it,  and  he  receives^ 
and  liberally  too,  substantial  marks  of  the  approbation  of  our  citi- 
zens.    He  came  here,  as  Mr.  Douglass  has  stated,  a  stranger,  com* 
paratively  speaking,  selected  a  spot  in  our  city  remarkable  for  noth- 
ing but  its  rugged,  barren  appearance,  a  mere  clay  heap,  on  which 
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not  a  spear  of  grass  relieyed  the  cold  and  cheerless  prospect ;  by  in- 
dustry, which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  labor  of  tne  most  cle?oted 
kind,  assisted  in  all  by  his  brother  David,  a  roost  excellent  and 
worthy  discinle  of  floriculture,  he  has  made  this  dreary  waste  to 
bloom  and  blossom  with  the  rose  and  every  other  flower  of  beauty  or 
fragrance  that  can  endure  our  peculiarly  changeable  and  unkindly 
climate,  and  for  those  which  cannot,  he  has  reared  one  hot  and  three 
green-houses,  large  and  commodious,  in  which  and  in  his  garden  the 
visitors  are  ever  kindly  welcomed  and  waited  upon,  whether  ther 
come  to  purchase  or  gratify  their  taste  or  curiosity,  and  in  which 
they  may,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  see  rich  and 
rare  varieties  of  Flora's  kingdom  in  all  their  native  beauty  and  per- 
fection, called  from  all  climes  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  There 
the  highlander  may  see  his  native  heatn  bringing  fresh  to  his  mem- 
ory the  rich  and  romantic  scenes  of  his  native  home  far  away  over 
the  blue  waters,  where  his  early  days  were  passed  in  joy  ana  glad- 
ness, and  where  hi8  heart  ever  turns  with  the  flood-tide  of  pure  and 
warm  afllections  from  the  coldness  and  unkindness  of  the  world  ; 
there  too  the  Gaul  may  see  in  ail  its  perfection  and  beauty  the  lily, 
the  pride  and  glorv  of  his  own  sunny,  fruitful,  vine  covered,  glorious 
France  ;  the  South  American  may  behold,  rich  and  perfect,  as  in  bis 
own  towering  and  evergreen  forests,  the  gems  of  those  forests  :  the 
£ast  Indian,  the  flowers  he  deemed  be  had  left  forever  behind  nim ; 
all,  allf  may  see  somewhat  to  remind  them  of  home,  dear,  sweet 
home,  from  whatever  country  they  may  come.  But  enough — they 
all  deserve  hii;h  praise,  but  candor  compels  me  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Buist's  establishment,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  view  of  the  great  variety 
of  rich  and  rare^  as  well  foreign  as  domestic  plants,  is  superior  to  the 
others  of  our  city,  even  keeping  out  of  view  the  short  time  it  has 
been  in  operation  ;  and  if  its  enterprising  proprietor  progresses  as  bo 
has  done,  1  doubt  not  it  will,  before  many  years,  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  all  within  our  country,  if  it  be  not  unrivalled.  While  upon 
this  subject  permit  me  to  address  a  word  of  advice  to  the  citizens  of 
these  Unitea  States,  and  particularly  to  parents.  As  a  parent,  1  have 
had,  and  know,  the  difficulties  whicn  parents  experience  in  restrain- 
ing their  children  from  evil  asso<yations,  and  did  parents  but  know 
how  easy  they  might  be  restrained,  I  am  sure  they  would  all  adopt 
the  course  ;  it  is  a  simple  one,  easy  and  not  expensive,  and  most  cer- 
tain in  its  results.  All  children  are  fond  of  flowers  ;  cultivate  this 
taste,  furnish  them  with  a  few  plants,  and  a  little  green-house  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  cold  of  winter,  and  vou  will  attain  your  object, 
besides  realizing  much  pleasure  from  the  fruits  of  their  thus  amusing 
labor,  and  their  better  natures,  being  uncontaminated  by  bad  associ- 
ates, will  flow  on  in  perfect  harmony  and  happiness,  in  the  simple 
and  sinless  amusement  there  provided  for  them,  and  they  will  be 
easily  induced,  assisted  by  the  light  of  revelation,  to  look  through 
nature  in  her  beauty  and  loveliness,  up  to  nature's  God.  Let  parents 
try  this  remedy,  and  they  will  soon  find  the  truth  of  it,  and  be  satisfied 
that  it  comes  from — One  who  Knowa.  Wa$hington  Ctfy,  March, 
1839. 

[It  is  not  our  practice  to  insert  anonymous  communications  under 
^his  head;  but  as  the  above  appears  to  be  written  by  one  who  views 
the  matter  in  its  true  light,  ana  gives  due  justice  to  all,  we  willingly 
give  it  a  place. — Ed,] 
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Art.  IY.    Penntylvania  Hortieultvral  Society, 


The  stated  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  April,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  competition  for  the  best  six  heads  of  forced  lettuce  took  place 
on  the  30th  of  March  last,  at  the  Society's  intermediate  meeting. 
The  committee  had  great  difficulty  in  awarding  this  premium,  the 
lettuce  being  all  so  superior.  They  gave  the  first  premium  to  Rob- 
ert Reid,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Yanderkemp,  Esq.,  and  an  honorary  one 
to  Archibald  Ritchie,  gardener  to  Josliua  Longstreth,  £sq.,  for  the 
next  best.  Daniel  Reillv,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  E^q.,  exhib- 
ited four  very  large  heads  of  cabbage,  with  some  fine  lettuce  and 
cucumbers. 

William  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  exhibited  some*  fine  let- 
tuce. Philip  Reilly,  gardener  to  Mr.  Gratz,  exhibited  likewise  some 
fine  lettuce. 

The  committee  on  plants  and  flowers  awarded  on  that  evening,  for 
the  best  collection  of  plants  in  pots,  to  Robert  Buist,  he  having  ex- 
hibited a  large  collection  of  fine  Pelargoniums;  we  noticed  a  verv 
fine  seedling,  named  Buist's  Hero;  some  others  were  not  named. 
An  honorary  premium  was  awarded  to  Robert  Kilvinjrton,  for  a  fine 
display  of  native  plants,  viz.,  Dentkria  lacinikta,  D.  pinnatifida, 
dfi'rabis  lyr&ta,  Mit^lla  diphylla,  Corydalis  cucullkria,  Pediculkris 
canadensis,  Epii^flB^a  ripens,  Trfllium  c^rnua,  Aquil^gia  canadensis, 
Pulmon^ria  virginica,  Houst6nta  ceerillea,  Fiola  cucullkta,  V,  villd- 
sa,  Thalictrum  divicum,  .^nem6ne  thalictroldes,  Erythr6nium  amer- 
ic^num,  «^rum  tripbyllum,  Botrychium  virfrinicum,  Paux  trifdlia, 
«AApienium  ebeiicum,  J7di4ntum  pedkrum,  Stellkria  pilbera.  Exotics— 
Ferbdna  Tweediec^na,  \x6ra  cocciiiea,  an  JS^chium,  a  seedling,  flow- 
er light  blue,  fine,  Lobelia  sp.,  Petimia  green  edged. 

Mr.  Siuten,  gardener  to  Gen.  Robert  Patterson,  exhibited  a  branch 
of  the  Cli&nthus  puniceus  in  fine  flower. 

For  the  best  display  of  vegetables,  the  premium  was  awarded  to 
William  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  he  having  exhibited 
leeks,  mushrooms,  new  potatoes,  radishes,  Brighton  Cos,  and  Cab- 
bage lettuce,  and  Flanders  spinach. 

The  Society's  premium  for  the  best  forced  cucumbers  was  award- 
ed to  Patrick  Reilly,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.;  for  the  beat 
aea  kale,  to  the  same;  and  an  honorary  preiniunri  for  cauliflower; 
he  exhibited  eighteen  very  su{>erior  heads,  with  spinach  and  aspara- 
gus. Archibald  Ritchie,  gardener  to  Mr.  Longstreth,  exhibited  let 
tuce,  asparagus,  spinach,  radishes  of  difierent  kinds,  leeks,  coleworty 
sprouts,  cucumbers.  William  Graham,  gardener  to  the  Blackley 
almshouse,  exhibited  some  very  superior  lettuce. 

Messrs.  Leflbesty  &  Lentz  exhibited  three  bunches  of  very  fine 
asparagus. 

P.  Burke,  gardener  to  William  Cammac,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  fine 
lettuce  of  the  Brighton  Cos,  and  cabbage,  spinach,  &c. 

The  premium  for  the  best  fruit  was  awarded  to  Hugh  H.  Hatch, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  for  some  fine  winter  black  apples.  Thomas  Fisher 
exhibited  some  fine  apples  of  different  kinds. — Yours,  O,  fVatson^ 
Philadelphia^  ApHl  16, 1889. 

[The  society  voted,  at  their  last  meeting,  to  hold  an  exhibition  in 
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Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Jane,  which,  we'doubt  not,  if  properly  got  up,  will  prove  a  Bplendid 
affair.  We  wish'the  Massacbasetis  Horticultural  Society  would  hold 
a  spriiig,  as  well  as  an  autumaal,  exhibition. — Ed.] 


Art.  Y.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Potatoes: 

Tami|M: 

Common,  per  bushel, .... 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Bftgttf  per  bushel, .. . 
Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel,     .... 

White,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Garrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horsentdish,  per  pound,  . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound 

Gai'lic,  per  pound, 


From 

$CtB. 


60 
50 
75 
75 
75 
75 
8  00 
1  00 

26 

87A 
874 


To 

9cu. 


1  75 
60 

2  00 

2  00 


6 
00 
50 
60 
60 
75 

8 
10 
20 
12 


CahhagUt  SaUuU,  ^e. 

Gabbogesy  per  doaen  : 

Savoys 

Dramheads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Gauliflowers,  each, 

BrocoH,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  bead, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant  red  and  white, .... 

Common, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck, .... 
Diindelions,  per  half  peck,. . 
Cabbage  Spronts,per  Italf  p'k 
Turnip  Tops,  per  half  peck. 

Asparagus,  per  bunch, 1 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, ' 


75 
00 
00 
124 
10 
6 

25 

124 

124 

8 

124 
10 
124 
124 


87 
60 
50 

8 
25 
00 
75 
75 

12 
124 


1  00 

60 
25 
15 

8 


25 
10 

124 
17 

17 


Squagha  and  Pumpkuu. 

Squashes: 

Autumnal  Marrow,percwt 

Winter  crook-neck,pr  cwt . 

Canada,  per  cwt 

West  India,  per  cwt. . . . 
Pumpkins,  each 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,, 

Sage,  per  pound, , 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . , 
Spearmint,  per  bunch, , 

Fruitt. 


Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common,  {  P®""  t"?*}- ' 
'   {  per  bushel,. . 

Baldwins,  per  barrel 

Sweet  apples,  per  bushel,. 

Golden  Russets,  per  bbl. ,. 

Greenings,  per  barrel, , . . 

Ruswts,  per  barrel, 

Pears: 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  per  lb: 

Malaga, 

Cranberries,  per  budiel, . . . 

Cucumbers 

Lemons,  per  dozen 

Oranges,  per  doien : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Pine-npplcs,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  .... 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Ahnonds,  (8weet,)per  pound, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb. ... . 


Fmn 
^cti. 


600 
600 
6  00 
2  60 
12 


60 

17 

6 

6 

6 


To 
9cu 


»00 
25 


79 
20 
12 
12 


2  60 

1  00 
800 

2  UO 
800 
800 
800 

2  60 

25 
60 
25 
20 

25 

60 
124 
00 
8  00 
6 

124 
26 
4 
4 

54 


8  60 


8  00 


8  00 
60 
29 

874 
75 
25 
2  50 

6 


6 


Remarks. — Since  our  last,  there  has  beeu  a  very  good  supply; 
and  prices  have  continued  nearly  the  same.  In  some  articles,  from 
an  apprehension  of  a  small  supply,  there  has  been  a  slight  advance. 
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The  weather  has  continaed  fine  and  warm,  compared  with  last  sea- 
son, and  early  vegetables  have  come  forward  much  more  rapidly  than 
last  year;  consequently,  we  have  now  to  note  a  very  good  supply  of 
nearly  ail  those  articles  which  are  usually  only  brought  forward  so 
early  as  this  by  artificial  means. 

The  stock  of  potatoes,  of  prime  quality,  is  gradually  lessening; 
and,  in  consequence,  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  prices. 
The  stock  of  Eastern  is  rather  limited,  manv  havmg  been  sent  south 
the  present  month,  and  there  is  some  fear  that  few  remain  on  band 
except  such  as  are  wanted  for  planting;  prime  Eastports  are  quick 
at  our  quotations.  Turnips  unusuall^r  abundant.  Onions  are  getting 
out  of  season,  and  prices,  for  those  in  good  order,  have  advanced! 
Radishes  are  plentiful,  and  the  quality  very  fine.  Of  Cabbages  there 
are  now  but  a  very  few  on  hand ;  good  Red  Dutch  are  particularly 
in  demand.  No  Cauliflowers  have  been  received  since  our  last. 
Celery  is  scarce,  there  being  few  or  no  roots  lefk.  Spinach,  dande- 
lions, and  other  early  sprouts,  are  very  plentiful,  and  prices  low. 
Rhubarb  has  come  in  the  past  week  in  fine  quantity,  for  the  season; 
there  is  now  a  promise  of  an  abundant  stock.  Asparagus  has  been 
brought  in,  and,  like  rhubarb,  in  larger  quantity  than  usual  in  April. 
Squashes  are  mostly  gone;  some  yet  remain  on  hand,  which  com- 
mand full  our  present  rates;  the  West  Indies  are  now  relied  upon 
to  satisfy  the  principal  demand,  although  they  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  last  year,  being  rather  green. 

There  is  more  animation  in  the  fruit  market  than  has  been  exbib- 
ite<l  for  some  time.  Apples  are  in  tolerable  quick  demand,  and  are 
taken  at  our  quotations;  the  stock,  of  some  kinds  is  exhausted. 
Pears  remain  nearly  the  same.  Cranberries  are  a  little  higher.  Lenn- 
ons  and  Oranges  continue  as  heretofore,  the  stock  sufficient  for  the 
present.  Some  Pine  Apples  have  come  to  hand;  among  them  one 
small  lot  of  the  most  superior  quality,  varying  from  ^ve  to  six  pounds 
each.  Cucumbers  have  been  brought  in  since  the  date  of  the  last 
report,  and  command  good  prices;  one  very  long  one  sold  as  high  as, 
one  dollar.  In  Nuts  of  all  kinds  there  is  no  variation  worthy  of 
nose.— ybfiTf,  Jtf.2\,  Botton,  ^prili^th,  1839. 
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VBVIT    DBPARTMXVT. 


Chrape  Vinei^  in  green-houses,  &c.,  will  now  be  advancing  rapidly, 
&nd  will  require  attention.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  they 
will  be  settmg  their  fruit,  when  the  temperature  of  the  house  should 
be  a  little  higher,  with  less  air.  Leave  off  syringing  until  the  fruit 
IB  well  set. 
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Chape  V%ne$j  in  open  air,  should  ba  trained  up  neatly  to  the  trel- 
lis or  wall  and  the  snoots  carefully  fastened.  Dig  round  the  roots 
and 'manure,  if  required.    Cuttings  may  be  put  in  this  month. 

Peaeh  tree$t  in  pots,  which  have  set  their  fruit,  should  be  well 
watered  and  syringed.    Trees  may  yet  be  planted  out  successfully. 

Strawberry  beds  may  be  as  well  made  now  as  at  any  time  rn  the 
year. 

Batpberry  vines  should  be  pruned  and  tied  up  to  stakes. 

Grafting  of  trees  may  be  yet  performed. 

Trees  of  aU  kinds  may  be  removed  yet  for  several  days. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

DahUas  will  now  require  more  attention.  Prepare  the  roots  for 
setting  out  one  lot  about  the  20th.  The  first  of  June  another  lot  may 
be  planted,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  will  be  obtained.  Pot  the 
roots  and  place  them  in  any  situation  out  of  the  way  of  cold  storms 
and  frost.  Let  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be  planted  be  well  dng, 
and,  if  poor,  manured. 

Hyadnih  and  Tvlip  beds  should  be  shaded  when  in  bloom. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings^  or  suckers, 
this  month. 

Oladiohu  Natalensis,  and  Tiger  flowers,  may  be  planted  in  the 
border  this  month. 

PansieSt  raised  from  seeds,  should  now  be  set  out  in  beds,  if  not 
done  before. 

Tender  and  half-hardy  annuals^  sown  in  pots  in  March  or  Apri!, 
may  be  set  out  in  the  ground  about  the  30th. 

Annuals, — A  f^eneral  sowing  of  annuals  should  be  made  about  the 
15th  or  30th.    Then  b  the  safest  season  to  plant. 

.  Tuberoses,  started  last  month  in  small  pots,  should  be  repotted. 

Camellias  will  continue  to  require  good  supplies  of  water  and  fre* 
quent  syringing. 

Ericas,  and  all  New  Holland  and  Cape  plants,  should  be  repotted 
before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  house.  Cuttings  may  be  now  put 
in. 

Cactuses  will  now  be  blooming,  and  should  therefore  have  mors 
water. 

Perennial  plants  may  be  yet  transplanted  with  good  sueeess. 

Verbenas  should  be  again  shifted,  if  they  have  filled  their  pots 
with  roots. 

Chreen'house  plants,  of  most  kinds,  may  be  removed  into  the  open 
air  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Prepare  a  suitable  place  for  them, 
and  repot  any  that  need  it. 

hechenavUia  formosa  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  now. 

Trevirdna  cociAnea, — ^The  little  corms  should  now  be  potted  sepa- 
rately in  the  smallest  size  pots. 

(/xalises,  Pxias,  Sparaxises,  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  done  flowerrag. 
should  be  removed  from  the  green-house  to  the  open  air,  and  placea 
in  a  situation  sheltered  from  the  rains. 

Oeraniums,  now  in  bloom,  should  be  well  watered  and  have  an 
abundance  of  air. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATION^. 

Art.  I.     Some  notice  of  the  Plants  in  the  colUetUm  of  Qen. 
Mobert  Pattereon^  Philadelphia.    By  Dr.  6.  Watson, 

Philadelphia. 

Ik  a  late  oumber  of  your  Magazine,  io  notieiog  the  collec- 
tiOD  of  plants  belongmg  to  Dr.  Wood,  I  iofonned  you  that  I 
should,  as  soon  as  my  leisure  would  permit,  send  you  similar 
notices  of  other  fine  places  in  this  city,  believing  such  notices 
would  be  gratifying  to  your  readers;  I  therefore  send  you 
some  remarks  upon  the  collection  of  plants  belonging  to  Gen. 
Patterson,  of  this  city. 

Gen.  Patterson's  establishment  is  situated  on  the  comer  of 
Locust  and  Thirteenth  streets,  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  neatest,  and  best  kept,  both  as  regards  the 
garden  and  green-house,  in  or  around  this  city.  Many  of  the 
plants  are  very  fine  and  large  specimens,  particularly  the 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  they  having  been  purchased  at  the 
sale  of  plants  belonging  to  the  late  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.  of  Lem- 
on Hill,  and  once  Forming  part  of  that  well  known  and  splen- 
did collection  of  plants.  The  foUowing  list  embraces  all  the 
principal  plants  now  b  the  collection  of  Gen.  Patterson:^ 

Cli&nthus  puniceus,  Kenn6dia  monophylla,  Indig6fera  aus- 
trklis,  Swabsdnta  jfalegifdlia,  Di6sma  capitiita,  Gort^rta  pa- 
vdnia,  jJciLcia  conspicua,  •fl.  stricta,  •fl.  dealb&ta,  and  Jl.  lo- 
ph&ntha,  Begdnia  incarnitta,  Burch^lla  cap^nsis,  Corre^'a  41- 
ba,  Polygala  cordiita,  Lechena^ltta  formdsa,  Corre'ti  pulch41- 
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hy  C.  specidsa  and  C.  virens,  Callicoma  seratif61ia,  Clematis 
fl6rida  ndra  pl^no,  Caloth&mnus  quadrifida,  and  C.  villdsa;  Jas- 
mlnum  az6ricum,  C^reus  grandifldrus,  a  very  large  specimen; 
niicium  floridknum,  Man6ttia  cordif61ia,  B\6iia  TankenrillcBy 
Rivina  hiiniilis,  Russ^llia  juncea,  £uph6rb{a8pl6ndens,668- 
nera  aggregkta,  G.  Dougl&sii,  and  G.  spickta;  Mel&stomaheter- 
om&lla,  Cerop^gia  61egans,  Coffia  ar&bica,  Ixora  rdsea,  Stre- 
litzia  re^Da,  PassiBdra  Loud6ni,  and  P.  Kermesina;  Tbun- 
b6rgta  oQorkta,  Crinum  amabile,  Ipomae^  Horsf&Uue,  E'pacris 
grandifldra,  Carmicha^lia  austrklis,  Ldtus  jacobe^a,  Pmdnia 
arbdrea,  [Jlfoii^anpapaverkcea,  var.B&nkstos,]  T^coma  cap6n- 
sis,  Kenn6dia  rubicunda,  Pitt6sporum  Tobira,  and  ToHra  va- 
rieg^ta;  Hibb^rtta  volillbilis,  Bigndnta  jasminoides,  [Tieoma 
jasminoides,]  and  Lady  Banks's  yellow  rose  in  fine  bloom. 

The  collection  of  camellias  is  excellent,  and  contains  the 
following  sorts: — Camellia  japdnica  &lba  pl^no,  fimbriiita, 
atrorubens»  specidsa,  Greville's  red,  imbnckta,  variegkta^ 
Pompdnia,  intermedia,  eximia,  c&rnea,  coccinea,  Wdodsu, 
^legans,  Ch&ndleri,  Adsa  mdndi,  Fairlda,  candidissima,  Jtdsa 
aindnsis,  C.  sas&nqua  rdsea,  &c.;  J2hodod6ndron  arbdreuin 
hybridum;  Azaleas  of  different  varieties;  with  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pelargoniums,  roses,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  named  plants  are  in  the  best  order,  and  fine 
condition;  the  specimens  large,  with  the  exception  of  the 
camellias,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  now  enumerated,  weie 
in  full  bloom  when  I  saw  them,  presenting  a  fine  disjdqr. 
The  Cli&Qthas  puniceus,  a  beautiful  new  creeper,  was  in  me 
flower,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  showy  plants,  with  its  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  that  has  lately  been  introduced.  I  believe  it 
is  the  first  time  that  it  has  flowered  here,  if  not  in  the  country. 
[We  hope  that  our  correspondent,  or  Gen.  Patterson's  gar» 
dener,  will  send  us  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  thb 
plant  was  treated,  to  make  it  bloom;  as  all  attempts  have 
mostly  failed  around  Boston. — Cond,]  The  Indigdiera  ans- 
tritlis  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  a  profusion  of  red  flowers. 
The  Didsma  capitata  was  a  better  specimen  than  I  have  ever 
seen.  Begdnia  incamiita,  a  large  specimen,  was  covered 
with  flowers,  and  looked  extremely  well.  All  the  creepers 
are  tastefully  arranged  to  the  columns  around  the  house,  being 
planted  in  a  border  inside  the  wall.  The  green-house  is  not 
large,  but  very  high;  the  General  has,  however,  in  contem- 
plation to  build  a  beautiful  range  the  coming  summer,  in  a 
spacious  style.  The  garden  occupies  half  a  square  dT  oer 
eity,  and  is  beautifully  laid  out,  having  a  fine  Jet  i^eoM  ni  ike 
centre.  The  appearance  of  the  ^ole  reflects  great  crecEt 
upon  Mr.  Sinton,  the  gardener.  Yours,  G.  Watson. 
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Abt.  it.     On  the  propagation^  cultivation^  and  general  treat' 
ment  of  Pelargoniums^  ( Geraniums.)    By  the  Editor. 

Apter  the  excellent  papers  which  bare  appeared  in  a  pre- 
vious volume,  fill.,  p.  94  and  292,)  by  those  practical  and 
experienced  cultivators,  Mr.  Russell,  of  Mount  Auburn,  and 
Mr.  Ho|:g,  of  New  York,  it  may  seem  almost  superfluous 
for  us  to  take  up  the  subject  at  the  present  time,  for  fear  that 
it  might  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said.  We 
shall  venture,  however,  to  offer  a  few  of  our  own  observations 
upon  the  growth  of  pelargoniums,  for  the  particular  information 
of  many  of  our  readers,  who,  we  believe,  have  never  read  the 
excellent  articles  above  referred  to;  trusting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  will  not  be  without  some  interest,  even  to  those  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  good  advice  of  Messrs.  Russell 
and  Hogg. 

The  cultivation  of  the  pelargonium  received  its  first  impulse 
from  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  Sweet,  whose  magnificent 
work  on  the  Geraniiicee,  extending  to  several  volumes,  with 
splendidly  colored  plates,  of  all  the  choice  and  rare  varieties 
originated,  rendered  it  at  once  a  fashionable  and  favorite  flow* 
er.  Under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Colville,  at  whose  nurserj 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  were  produced,  by  Mr.  Sweet 
himself,  the  plants  were  grown  and  flowered  in  great  perfec- 
tion: Mr.  Colville  was  the  first  cultivator  who  saw  the  impor- 
tance of  growing  pelargoniums  in  a  house  by  themselves;  and, 
by  setting  the  example  himself,  he  was  soon  followed  by  other 
cuhivators,  and  there  are  now  but  few  collections,  of  any  ex- 
tent or  beauty,  either  public  or  piivate,  but  what  are  grown  in 
houses  erected  solely  for  their  growth. 

From  want  of  encouragement  to  Mr.  Sweet's  work,  which 
was  expensively  got  up,  or  from  some  other  cause,  its  publica- 
tion was  stopped  after  some  hundred  plates  had  appeared.  Af- 
ter this  there  seemed  to  be  less  attention  paid  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  and  for  a  few  years  a  less  number  of  new  kinds  wu 
produced  than  had  been  in  previous  years;  subsequently  there 
was  a  revival  of  the  former  taste  for  the  flowers,  and  the  desire 
.  to  possess  ihem  has  continued  to  increase  rapidly,  so  that,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  pelargonium  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  popular  flower,  excepting  the  dahlia,  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. This  taste  is,  we  are  happy  to  say,  spreading  rapidlj 
here,  and  through  the  collections  of  Mr.  Hogg,  of  New  York, 
and  other  cultivators,  have  been  dissemmated  manj  of  the 
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fine  varieties  produced  by  the  most  celebrated  English  grow  • 
ers,  Messrs.  Gaines,  Cox,  Hill,  Dennis,  &c. 

The  rapidity  with  which  new  kinds  are  originated,  and  the 
many  good  qualities  combined  in  the  pelargonium,  render  it, 
above  all  others,  well  adapted  to  universal  cultivation.  Of 
simple  growth — ^free  propagation— easily  kept  in  the  parlor, 
green-house,  frame,  or  even  cellar — blooming  from  three  to 
six  months  in  the  year — and  presenting  such  a  diversity  of 
shapes,  tints  and  colors, — there  is  no  flower  which  can  more 
fully  claim  our  care,  or  excite  our  admiration. 

Since  the  production  of  that  ^^prince  of  geraniums,"  as  it  has 
beep  styled,  Dennis's  Perfection,  another  character  has  been 
given  to  the  family.  This  variety  was  the  foundation  of  a  new 
and  vastly  improved  habit,  and  from  it  have  been  raised  seed- 
lings, partaking  of  the  same  superior  qualities,  viz:  beauty  of 
habit — ^robustness  of  growth — elegance  of  the  truss-— contour 
of  the  flowers — ^and   brilliancy  of  coloring.     These  are  the 

Eroperties  now  sought  for  in  the  production  of  seedlings,  and^ 
y  judicious  intermixture,  varieties  have  been  raised,  within  a 
year  or  two,  which  so  far  surpass  any  thing  we  have  heretofore 
considered  beautiful,  that,  in  a  short  time,  those  now  generally 
grown  will  be  banished  from  cultivation,  to  make  place  for  a 
race  far  excelling  in  splendor. 

The  cultivation  of  pelargoniums,  common  as  they  are,  has  not 
arrived  at  that  state  of  perfection,  that  will  not  admit  of  being 
improved  by  further  information  upon  the  subject.  Hereto- 
fore, with  a  majority  of  those  who  grow  plants,  particularly  in 
rooms,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  but  very  little  ne- 
cessity to  consult  books,  to  learn  how  to  propagate  and  manage 
plants  so  universally  cultivated;  but  within  a  short  time  those 
who  have  been  inclined  to  such  ideas  have  been  convmced 
that  they  were  in  error,  and  that  pelargoniums,  though  seen  in 
nearly  every  collection  of  plants — whether  decorating  the  cot- 
tage window,  or  blooming  in  the  parlor  of  the  wealthy, — are 
found  only  in  their  highest  perfection,  where  care  and  skill 
have  alike  been  exercised  in  the  treatment  of  the  plants. 

The  pelargonium  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  very  few  species  of  the  genus  have  been  discovered  else- 
where. They  are  generally  found  growing  on  the  open  plains, 
which  they  beautify  during  the  flowering  season  by  their  end- 
less diversity  of  colors.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  it 
should  be  the  purpose  of  the  grower  to  imitate  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  temperature  of  their  native  climate.  During  part  of 
the  year,  when  the  rainy  season  commences,  the  flowers  burst 
forth,  revealing  their  brilliant  and  various-hued  petals,  and 
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clothiiig  the  phuns  as  with  a  caq>et  composed  of  all  the  tints  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom:  this  lasts  for  manj  weeks;  then  suc- 
ceeds the  dry  season,  when  the  plants,  from  want  of  sufficient 
moisture,  undergo  a  state  of  repose;  for  though  they  continue 
to  grow,  they  do  so  slowly,  acquiring  thereby  renewed  strength, 
which  prepares  them  for  a  strong  and  vigorous  bloom.  In  the 
artificial  cultivation  of  the  plants,  it  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  grower  to  imitate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  such  a  climate. 
It  is  from  the  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  simple  fact,  that 
most  cultivators  do  not  grow  their  plants  more  successfully; 
but,  quite  contrary  to  the  most  natural  practice,  they  keep 
them  continually  excited,  and  supplied  with  moisture,  until  they 
become, — instead  of  dwarf,  compact  and  rugged  plants,  pro- 
fusely laden  with  blossoms, — ^mefe  masses  of  huge  foliage, 
with  a  few  scattered  and  straggling  trusses  of  flowers. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  come  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  plants;  and  for  convenience,  as  well  as  for  the  plainer 
instruction  of  our  readers,  we  shall  divide  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows:— Propagation  of  the  plants — Treatment  in  the  house — 
General  treatment  when  out  of  doors — Soil — Water — Repot- 
ting the  plants — Destruction  of  insects. 

Propagation  of  the  plants, — Geraniums,  or,  properly  speak- 
inS*  pelargoniums,  are  grown  both  from  the  seed  and  from 
cuttings.  The  former  method  is  only  adopted  for  the  multi- 
plication of  new  varieties,  and  the  latter  to  propagate  and  per- 
petuate them.  The  method  of  growing  them  from  the  seeds 
is  very  simple,  as  they  generally  veeetate  freely  and  bloom  the 
second  season.  The  production  of  new  kinds  from  seed  has 
not  been  often  attempted  in  this  country,  thoueh  there  have 
been  some  few  very  fine  varieties  originated.  Mr.  Buist,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Hogg,  of  New  York,  have  probably 
grown  more  than  other  cultivators.  Mr.  Donald,  now  of  the 
Public  Garden,  has  also  raised  some  very  pretty  ones,  a  few 
of  which  are  now  (Mav  15tb)  in  flower.  The  seeds  only  re- 
quire to  be  sown  in  lignt  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a  green-bouse 
or  frame,  where  they  will  soon  vegetate;  when  an  inch  high, 
pot  them  oflf  into  the  smallest  sized  pots,  and  continue  to  treat 
them  as  will  be  described  for  cuttings.  Cuttings  of  geraniums 
may  be  put  in  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  there  are  certain 
periods  when  they  do  better  than  at  others.  When  the  plants 
are  grown  in  a  house  by  themselves,  or  where  there  is  a  large 
collection,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  is  wanted  the  whole 
9eason,  cuttings  should  be  put  in  at  three  diflerent  periods. 
The^st  in  June,  the  second  in  August,  and  the  third  in  Oc- 
tober; the  first  will  commence  blooming  in  March,  the  second 
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in  Maj,  and  the  last  in  July;  thus  keeping  up  a  period  of 
blooming  from  March  till  September. 

The  cuttings  should  be  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  and 
contain  about  four  joints,  directly  underneath  the  lower  one  of 
which  it  must  be  cut  across  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife;  take 
the  leaves  off  from  that  part  which  is  put  into  the  earth;  buC 
the  remainder  of  the  foliage  should  be  left  entire,  and  not  shor* 
tened  in  the  least,  unless  it  be  to  cut  off  a  decayed  or  yellow 
leaf.  When  the  cuttings  are  all  prepared,  take  as  many  thumb 
pots  as  there  are  cuttings;  fill  them  with  a  compost,  first  put- 
ting some  drainage  at  the  bottom,  of  decomposed  leaves  and 
sand,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  latter.  Put 
in  each  cutting  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  about  one  inch  deep, 
pressing*  the  soil  firmly  down  and  around  the  cutting;  finish  the 
operation  with  a  gentle  watering,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  do* 
dining  hot-bed,  or,  if  one  is  not  at  hand,  under  a  hand-glass. 
If  neither  are  to  be  had,  and  the  number  of  the  cuttings  small, 
place  them  in  a  warm  situation,  where  they  should  be  shaded 
from  the  sun  until  they  have  struck  root;  pick  off  all  decayed 
leaves,  keep  the  frame  close,  and  give  water  in  small  quanti- 
ties. At  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  they  will  be  sufr 
ciently  rooted  to  pot  off  into  No.  2  pots,  in  a  soil  prepared  u 
hereafter  to  be  noticed.  Place  the  plants  where  they  will  have 
plentj  of  light  and  air,  until  they  are  removed  to  the  green* 
house,  or  the  parlor,  for  the  winter.  Allow  them  to  renMin 
out  as  long  as  there  is  no  danger  of  frost.  At  whatever  p«" 
riod  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  either  in  June,  August,  or  Octo- 
ber, they  should  be  shifted  into  No.  2  pots  as  soon  as  they  wn 
well  rooted.  ^ 

Treatment  in  the  house.— By  the  first  of  October,  at  the 
latest,  and  perhaps  previously,  if  the  nights  are  cool,  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  their  winter  quarters.  If  in  the  green- 
house, they  should  be  placed  in  situations  as  near  the  gram  a$ 
posrible.  With  a  strict  adherence  to  this  rule  lies  the  greit 
secret  of  growing  geraniums;  the  plants,  if  placed  far  from  the 
glass,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  air,  draw  up  weakly,  and 
soon  become  straggling  and  uncouth  looking  objects,  fit  only  to 
stand  among  a  mass,  but  possessing  no  beauty  as  single  sp«CH 
mens.  If  the  stage  is  at  some  distance  from  the  glass,  and  in 
a  house  with  other  plants,  an  extra  shelf  should  be  put  up  oa 
purpose  to  raise  the  plants  close  to  the  glass.  Dunng  (Octo- 
ber and  November,  they  will  make  considerable  growth,  and  at 
that  time  the  main  shoot  should  be  topped  to  make  it  throw 
out  lateral  branches.  All  geraniums  have  a  tendency  to  nm 
up,  and,  unless  this  is  checked  early,  the  plants  we  dmoft 
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ioed  for  another  season*  The  plants  should  not  be  arranged  too 
near  together.  Water  sparingly  during  November  and  De« 
comber;  pick  off  all  yellow  leaves,  and  if  any  insects  appear 
destroy  them  as  will  be  directed. 

Tn  February  most  or  all  of  the  cuttings  put  in  in  June  will 
allow  flower-buds:  as  soon  as  these  are  discovered,  they  should 
be  repotted  into  No.  S  pots;  give  liberal  supplies  of  water  un- 
til  the  bloom  is  over.  The  plants  should  ^be  slightly  shaded 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  when  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  will  be  retained  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  if  they  had  not  been  protected. 

Oeneral  treatmetU  out  of  doors. — Early  in  June  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  the  open  air,  in  order  that  the  young 
wood  may  harden;  place  them  in  a  half  shady  situation  at  firsts 
as  a  powerful  sun  might  injure  them  by  being  too  suddenly  ex- 
posed. About  the  middle,  and  from  that  to  the  last  of  the 
oionth,  the  plants  should  be  cut  down  to  within  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  pot,  and  the  cuttings  taken  off  for  a  new  stock; 
the  old  plants  may  be  then  thrown  away,  or,  if  desirable,  they 
can  be  retained  for  cultivation;  but  as  young  plants  are,  in  our 
«0timadon,  preferable  to  the  old  ones,  they  need  not  be  retain- 
ed: when  only  a  few  cuttings  are  wanted,  these  may  be  taken 
off  and  the  plants  turned  into  the  border,  where  they  will  bloom 
during  the  summer.  Such  of  the  old  plants  as  are  retained, 
ibould,  as  soon  as  the  new  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long,  be 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  Keep  the 
plants  well  watered;  let  them  be  arranged  neatly  together,  and 
eet  upon  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  to  keep  the  worms  from  entering 
4liepK0ts. 

SoiL— Pelargoniums,  or,  improperly  speaking,  geraniums, 
delight  in  a  good  rich  soil,  not  too  light;  when  young  it  should 
be  rather  sandy,  with  a  portion  of  rotten  leaves;  but  when  the 
plants  are  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots,  a  compost  of  good 
rich  light  loam  and  well  rotted  manure,  in  equal  quantities,  is 
the  best  suited  to  the  production  of  strong  plants  and  fine  fliow- 
ers;  give  the  pots  a  good  drainage  with  broken  potsherds. 
Bone  dust  and  other  strong  manures  have  been  tried,  but  only 
•in  a  cautious  manner,  and  then  without  any  beneficial  effects. 

Water. — We  have  already  remarked  that  the  plants  should 
be  sparingly  watered  in  winter;  in  no  instance  should  large 
quantities  be  given  until  the  plants  begin  to  show  their  flower- 
buds,  after  which  time  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  over- 
watered.  The  syringe  need  not  be  resorted  to  on  any  occa- 
sion of  their  growth,  unless  it  be  to  wash  off  the  dust  from  the 
leaves,  should  the  plants  stand  where  they  were  liable  to  get 
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dusted.  In  winter  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  and  if  often 
used  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  the  flowers  are  soiled  and 
damaged  so  as  to  disfigure  the  trusses;  at  the  root,  however, 
give  water  freely,  without  any  fear  of  endangering  the  health 
of  the  plants. 

Repotting  the  plants. — When  the  young  plants  have  finished 
their  first  bloom,  and  are  removed  from  the  green-house  to  the 
open  air,  they  should  be  cut  in  to  within  five  or  six  inches  of 
the  pot;  if  the  plants  have  made  a  rapid  growth,  the  pots  will 
probably  be  very  full  of  roots;  if  this  should  be  the  case,  the 
plants  should  be  turned  out,  and  after  shaking  the  earth  partly 
from  the  roots,  the  larger  oneis  should  be  wholly  cut  out,  leav- 
ing only  the  small  fibres.  They  should  then  be  repotted,  either 
in  the  same  sized  pots  they  were  turned  out  of,  or  in  smaller 
ones  if  the  roots  will  admit  of  being  reduced.  Place  the  plants 
in  a  sheltered  and  partially  shaded  situation  when  they  are  cut 
down,  and  eispose  them  to  the  full  sun  by  degrees,  after  the 
new  wood  has  attained  the  length  of  an  inch  or  more.  If  too 
many  young  shoots  appear,  the  weakest  should  be  robbed  off, 
that  the  remainder  may  gain  more  strength.  Such  treatment  is 
for  plants  which  have  flowered  once,  and  are  to  be  kept  to 
bloom  a  second  season.  In  repotting  or  shifting  young  plants, 
the  soil  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  otherwise  they 
might  be  checked  in  their  vigor. 

At  the  time  the  old  plants  are  repotted,  should  there  be  a 
frame  at  hand,  with  a  very  slight  bottom  heat,  they  may  be  re* 
moved  thereto  for  a  short  time,  until  the  young  shoots  have 
broken  well;  when  the  plants  may  be  taken  out  into  the  open 
air,  as  before  directed.  If  at  any  other  time  than  that  of  cut- 
ting in  the  plants,  they  should  need  shifting,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  at  such  period  the  ball  of  roots  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  routine  of  watering,  &c.  is  the  same  as  for  young 
plants. 

Insects. — The  geranium  is,  fortunately,  troubled  with  but 
few  insects;  indeed,  the  only  one  which  ever  infests  them  in 
any  great  degree,  is  the  aphides,  or  green  fly,  which,  some- 
times, if  allowed  to  become  numerous,  entirely  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  plants,  and  prevent  their  blooming;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  a  very  formidable  enemy:  unlike  the  red  spider, 
the  scale,  or  other  enemies  to  plants,  they  are  more  easily  and 
quickly  destroyed  than  any  other.  A  simple  fumigation  of  the 
plants  with  tobacco  will  carry  dismay  into  the  phalanx  of  de- 
stroyers, and,  unless  exceedingly  abundant,  will  be  suflicient 
to  clear  the  plants;  but  if  as  numerous  as  we  have  seen  them, 
two  successive  fumigations  will  not  be  too  much.     After  they 
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are  destroyed,  give  the  plants  a  good  syringing,  to  wash  them 
off  and  clean  the  foliage.  The  scale  sometimes  attacks  the 
plants,  but  tuot  often  enoogh  to  render  any  precaution  against 
them  importaDt.  Fumigation  may  be  effected  on  a  small  scale, 
by  placing  the  plants  under  a  large  box  or  cask;  put  the  tobacco 
CMB  a  dish,  set  it  a  burning,  and  then  turn  the  box  or  cask  up- 
side down  over  the  plants. 

We  have  thus  been  minute  in  giving  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  cultivated  the  pelargonium  for  several  years,  in  order 
that  those,  who  bav'e  heretofore  had  no  experience,  may  be  ena* 
hied,  with  what  we  have  written,  coupled  with  some  judg* 
meut,  to  grow  the  plants  to  a  high  state  of  perfection*  Those 
who  have  not  found  Mr.  Russell's  or  Mr.  Hogg's  articles 
oomplete  enough  for  their  instruction,  will,  we  hope,  be  ena- 
bled to  find,  in  our  remarks,  what  they  may  have  left  unsaid 
that  is  worth  knowing.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  read 
their  observations  at  all,  will,  we  trust,  glean  sufficient  infoma- 
tioo  from  the  above  to  supply,  in  part,  their  place. 

It  might  be  supposed,  as  a  conclusion  to  this,  that  we  should 
add  a  selection  of  the  best  kinds  for  general  cultivation;  but  as 
they  are  continually  increasing  in  number,  as  well  as  improv- 
ing in  beauty,  it  would  seem  almost  superfluous.  In  our  Flori- 
cultural  Notices,  and  under  our  head  of  Notes  on  Gardens,  &c 
will  be  found  descriptions  of  all  the  new  kinds  as  they  are  in- 
troduced, from  which  selections  may  be  made.  What  are 
BOW  considered  prime  kinds,  will  probably,  in  a  short  tinte,  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  altogether,  and  their  places  taken  by 
others  new  and  superior.  For  the  guidance,  boweirer,  of 
tbose  persons  who  may  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  varie* 
ties,  and  who  are  willing  to  rely  upon  our  judgment  for  a  se- 
lectioD,  we  would  recommend  the  twelve  following  kinds,  for 
general  growth  in  parlors:  the  amateur  who  grows  a  greater 
Bomber  will  refer  to  our  pages  for  a  larger  list: — Gen.  Wash- 
ington, (Boll's,  said  to  be  synonymous  with  Hericartidnttm,) 
Perfection,  (Dennis's)  (the  Tam  O'Shanter  of  collections 
around  Bostooi,)  Polybianum,  Adelins,  Queen  Bess,  Hill's 
Champion,  Lovely  Anne,  Diadematum,  Sir  John  Brough- 
ton,  Tam  O'Shanter,  (true,)  Lord  Denman,  and  Speouhim 
mun^    All  of  these  may  be  had  at  moderate  prices. 

veL.  r— iw.  Ti.  27 
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Art.  III.     ^n  account  of  five  Seedling  Canullia$y  raieed  by 
Dr.  J.  L.  Gunnell,  of  Washingtonj  D.  C.    By  6.  H.  F. 

Dear  Sir, — According  to  promise,  I  send  you  a  list  of 
the  names,  with  the  descriptions,  of  five  seedling  camellias  of 
great  merit,  raised  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Gunnell,  of  this  city. 

1.  CamilVx^  japdnica  var.  Peter  Francisco, — This  is  a  very 
vigorous  growing  plant,  with  unusually  large,  round,  and  thick 
foliage,  very  deep  green;  the  buds  are  about  the  shape  and 
color  of  the  old  striped;  the  flower  also,  in  number  and  shape 
of  petals,  anthers  and  stigma,  like  the  striped;  the  ground  color 
is  rose,  with  many  of  the  petals  striped,  (or  clouded)  near  the 
centre  of  each,  though  some  of  the  flowers  have  very  little 
white  in  them;  about  fifteen  large  petals  and  five  smaller  ones; 
a  seedling  of  the  old  anemooefldra;  superb. 

2.  C  j.  var.  General  Mlson  has  foliage  like  the  conchifl6ra, 
but  much  more  pointed;  the  flower  is  nearly  like  the  Derby dna 
in  color  and  shape,  though  much  more  double,  having  thirty 
large  petals^  and  some  small  centre  ones,  a  little  variegated,  with 
anthers,  and  style  tolerably  good  ;  green  pericarp.  Also,  a 
seedling  of  the  old  anemonefidra;  superb. 

3.  C.J.  var.  George  Mason^  sen.  (ofGunston.) — This  vari- 
ed is  a  vigorous  grower,  having  foliage  very  much  like  C. 
Fldyti;  the  pericarp  green,  and  the  flower  very  double;  about 
forty  large  petals,  of  a  fine  red  color;  the  petals  nicelv  im- 
bricated, except  a  small  part  of  the  centre,  which  is  full  of 
very  diminutive  petals.  A  seedlmg  of  old  onemonefldra;  su- 
perb. 

4.  C.  J.  var.  John  Randolph  is  a  seedling  of  the  old  strip- 
ed; the  foliage  of  medium  size;  the  pericarp  green;  the  flow- 
er red,  with  about  fifteen  unusual  shaped  narrow  petals;  style 
and  anthers  good;  curious. 

5.  C.  j.  var.  Old  Virginia  is  also  a  seedling  of  the  old 
striped;  the  plant  is  about  three  years  old,  and  about  fifteen 
inches  high,  without  a  limb.  The  pericarp  is  green,  and  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  flower  and  petals  as  perfect  as  the  old 
double  white,  or  C.  j.  var.  Landr^thit;  the  ground  color  is  a 
rich  pink,  and  most  of  the  petals  have  an  irregular  white  stripe 
running  through  them;  this  is  a  magnificent  variety. 

Independent  of  the  above.  Dr.  G.  has  raised  many  other 
fine  seedlings  of  great  beauty,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
our  large  collections  of  this  truly  beautiful  flower.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however.  Dr.  Gunnell  will  lose  no  time  in  propagating 
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the  five  varieties  I  have  described,  which  are  considered  mag- 
nificent, and  should  be  in  possession  of  every  amateur.  The 
great  success  he  has  met  with  is  only  equalled  by  his  zeal  and 
knowledge  in  their  culture.  His  collection  of  seedlings  num- 
bers nearly  sixteen  hundred,  and,  from  their  present  flourishing 
condition,  much  may  be  expected. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  G.  H.  F. 

JVaihington,  D.  C,  JIfay,  1839. 


Art.  IV.     On  the  employment  of  Vases  in  Gardens. 

By  the  Editor. 

We  have  often  urged  the  introduction  of  vases  into  garden 
scenery,  as  objects  combining  to  give  both  a  beautiful  and 
classic  appearance  to  situations  where  they  may  be  introduced. 
Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Downing,  (Vol.  II,  p.  281,)  has 
some  very  just  observations  upon  the  employment  of  orna- 
mental vases  in  garden  scenery,  and  the  good  eflfect  they  pro- 
duce when  placed  in  appropriate  situations. 

In  a  previous  page  (29,)  we  have  shown  the  eflfect  which 
vases  of  flowers  would  have  when  confined  to  green-houses, 
conservatories,  &c.  In  the  open  garden  they  are  beautiful 
objects,  either  with  or  without  flowers,  and,  set  upon  the  edges 
of  lawns  or  on  small  grass  patches,  give  a  classic  and  refined 
aspect  to  the  situation.  They  are  occasionally  seen  without 
flowers,  and  our  object  is  to  induce  those  who  may  already 
possess  vases  to  fill  them  with  plants. 

One  reason  why  vases  are  not  oftener  employed  is,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  them  of  handsome  form,  of  a  material 
which  will  endure  the  weather,  at  reasonable  prices.  But  as 
artificial  stone  vases  are  not  to  be  easily  procured,  our  purpose 
is  to  recommend  the  common  vases  cut  from  Maltese  stone> 
great  numbers  of  which  are  imported,  and  usually  sold  here 
very  low.  The  largest  size  of  these,  which  usually  measure 
about  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  are  capable  of  holding  a  va- 
riety of  flowers,  which  will  bloom  well,  when  planted  in  them. 
We  have  had  dwarf  dahlias  standing  in  these  vases,  covered 
with  flowers. 

The  Maltese  vases  were  extensively  used  in  the  garden  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgiums,  at  Claremont,  and  added  greatly  to 
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dw  sppeuanGe  of  the  flower  gardes,  along  the  walks  of  wlueli 
they  were  distributed. 

The  vases  should  be  elevated  upon  a  plinth,  and  not  inime- 
dietely  set  upon  the  ground,  as  nothing  detracts  so  much  front 
their  classic  character,  as  the  idea  of  their  beiog  easily  moved; 
from  their  size  there  should  be  a  solidity  to  the  baw,  diat  will 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  permaneat  structure. 

U  The  auaexed  cut,  (fig.  13,) 

though  very  similar  to  the  one 
which  we  have  before  given, 
(p.  26,)   we  make  no  apology 
for  presenting  again  with  a  slight 
alteration.     It  represents  very 
correctly  one  of  the   Maltese 
rases  filled  with   plants,   in   « 
thriving  state.     If  filled  at  the 
preseni  time  with  the  following 
plants,  they  wilt  soon  make  a 
■  fine  appearance.    A  dwarf  dah- 
I  lia  may  be  planted  in  the  cen- 
f  ire  ;    around   the    outer  edge 
Vejh^na  Tweediedna  may  be 
set,  together  with  plants  of  the 
stoloniferous    nummularia,    (or 
moneywort;}  a  root  or  two  of 
large  pansies  may  be  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  dahfia,  and 
the   dark    crimson   nasturtium 
planted,  and  the  shoots  trained 
up  to  the  dahlia;  seeds  of  mig- 
nonette may  then  be  strewed  on 
the  surface.    When  in  full  flow- 
er, a  beautiful  and  glowing  effect  is  presented:  the  scarlet  tints 
of  the  verbena,  the  crimson  blossoms  of  the  nasturtium,  the 
purple  ones  of  the  pansies, and  the  dahlias,  together  with  the  odor 
of  the  miguonette,  render  such  vases  liiost  acceptable  objects. 
Another  very  beautiful   way  of  rendering  such  vases  orna- 
mental, is,  by  planting  them  with  the    Ferb^na   Tweediedna 
alone,  and  training  the  shoots  to  a  neat  trellis,  made  in  an  oval 
form,  or  any  fanciful  shape,  about  two  feet  high.     We  have 
had  them  in  this  way,  with  more  than  sixty  umbels  of  flowers, 
presenting  a  splendid  display.     A   mixture  of  the  different 
kinds,  as  V.  Arrantdna,  4Iba,  &c.  trained  up  together,  would 
make  a  unique  appearance  when  in  full  bloom. 
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Art.  v.  J^oHces  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  trith 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
Account  of  those  tohich  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwarde*s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss.  plain,  Ss,  6(1.  colored. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2a,  6cl. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon-* 
shire. 

The  MorticuUiuital  Journal,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  \s.  each.  Edited 
by  George  Glenny. 

The  Gardener*8  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  Gd,  each. 

After  a  long  time  we  again  resume  our  notices  of  plants 
figured  in  the  London  periodicals.  For  some  time  they  have 
not  reached  us  with  regularity,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to 
omit  them  in  part.  As  we  have  now,  however,  received  sev- 
eral numbers,  we  commence  again,  trusting  that  we  shaU  be 
enabled  to  continue  them  with  regularity. 

Dicotyledonous,  Poltpetalou*,  FljsKtc. 

Hanunculdcece. 

Prndoia  Makdya  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  kind  figured  in 
the  Botanist.  It  is  also  figured  in  the  Bon  Jardiner  for  1839, 
under  another  name,  and  as  a  variety  of  P.  6dulis.  The  flow- 
ers are  very  large  aod  double,  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  cenfre 
petals  tipped  or  edged  with  crimson.  We  believe  it  originated 
in  Germany.  M.  Makoy,  of  Liege,  has  the  plants  for  sale, 
at  the  moderate  price  of  twelve  guineas  each. 

Delphinium  Barlowti,  already  noticed  in  Vol.  III9  p«  ^50, 
is  figured  in  the  Magazine  of  Botany  for  January.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  showy  larkspurs,  and  would  be  a  great  accession 
to  our  collections. 

All  the  delphiniums  are  fine  plants  for  planting  in  masses, 
where  their  long  deep  blue  spike  of  flowers,  produced  nearly 
half  the  summer,  make  a  very  showy  appearance.    The  plants 
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should  be  tied  up  to  neat  stakes,  or  the  stems  will  grow  crook* 
edy  and  have  an  awkward  appearance. 

DiCOTTLEDOMOUS,     M0NOPETALOU8,     PlAMTS. 

j:RrcA 

tiloolor  TV.  fopdrba.  A  green-booM  plantj  growlxig  two  feet  bich;  wltli  pale  wwcol- 
ored  flowen;  appearing  In  July}  a  native  <x  the  Cape  of  Good  flopa;  Incnaaed  bf  cut- 
tlnp.    Paz.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  V,  p.  3. 

A  most  exquisite  variety  of  this  charming  group,  raised 
from  seeds,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1836.  The 
flowers  resemble  in  form  the  ventric6sa,  and  are  produced  in 
terminal  clusters  of  eight  or  more  flowers  each;  they  are  of  a 

£ale  flesh  color,  and  have  a  glossy  appearance,  not  seen  in 
ut  few  of  the  species.  According  to  Mr.  Paxton's  account, 
it  is  ^^unrivalled  by  any  of  its  allies."  The  foliage  is  of  a  very 
deep  green  hue,  prettily  ciliated,  and  presents  a  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  charming  flowers. 

Messrs.  Rollison,  of  Tooting,  who  are  well  known  as  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  finest  collections  of  the  £rica  in  Britain, 
raised  this  variety  about  five  years  since.  The  seeds  were 
supposed  to  have  been  saved  from  the  E,  tricolor.  It  requires 
the  culture  applicable  to  a  greater  part  of  the  species,  and  is 
readily  increased.     (Mag.  BoL^  Feb.) 

At  Mr.  Town's,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  a  variety  of 
fine  heaths  in  bloom. 

E.  canalicul&ta,  a  beautiful  species,  with  small  white  flow- 
ers, very  numerous,  is  now  in  elegant  bloom,  at  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Go's. 

•fisclepiaddcece. 

FBlIABBlLTlJi 

gmodlfl^.  A  greeB-houM  climber;  growing  ten  feet  bigfa;  with  epotted  baff-coiored 
llowerii  appearing  all  mimmer;  a  native  of  Baenoa  Ayree;  introdaced  in  1837;  increaa- 
ad  by  cattiap;  grown  in  llgbt  loam  and  aandy  beatb  moald.  Paz.  Hag.  Bat,  VoT.  V, 
p.?. 

^^Few  plants  better  exhibit  the  interesting  habit  of  climbing 
shrubs  than  the  species  of  Philib6rtia.  Their  slender,  flexible 
stems  seem  so  admirably  befitted  for  clasping  the  stronger  and 
more  arborescent  forms  of  vegetation,  that  their  general  char- 
acter cannot  be  mistaken.  The  very  remarkable  prodigality 
of  their  blossoms,  is  another  quality  which  invests  them  with 
interest;  some  idea  of  which  may  be  formed  when  we  state, 
that  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf  a  cluster  of  flowers  is  produc- 
ed, and  thus  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  are  firequently  ex- 
panded at  one  and  the  same  time." 

The  present  species  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  M^well 
adapted  for  training  on  the  rafters  of  a  camellia  house,  where  it 
seems  to  flourish  as  well  as  in  more  exposed  and  sunny  situa- 
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tions.  It  is  also  a  good  plant  to  train  to  circular  trellises  in 
pots,  when  it  presents  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  pots  should, 
however,  be  elevated,  as  the  blossoms  are  pendulous,  and  a 
greater  part  of  their  beauty  would  be  hidden.  The  flowers 
are  very  elegant,  of  a  fine  buff,  rarely  seen  in  flowers,  and 
prettily  spotted  with  red.  The  foliage  is  neat  and  comely, 
and  altogether  it  is  a  valuable  plant.  The  specimen  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom,  from  which  the  draw- 
ing was  taken.     {Mag\  Bot.j  Feb.) 

Scrophularinidce(B. 
Collinsta  heterophylla  J^Tutt.^  seeds  of  which  were  brought 
from  Columbia  river  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  his  last  excursion,  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  Seeds  were  sent  to  Scot- 
land, by  Mr.  Buist.  It  has  flowered  in  this  vicmity,  and  is  a 
pretty  species. 

Bolanaceoi. 

SOLA'SVU 

1  eilwTtiiiinni  BanOk.  A  stove  planti  pt>wln|{  fh>m  two  to  three  feet  higti;  with  deep 
blue  flower*}  appearing  in  summer;  increased  by  cutUngs;  grown  in  light  loam  and 
heath  mould.    Paz.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  5M9. 

After  the  notice  which  we  have  already  given  of  this  spe- 
cies, (p.  137,)  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  here. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  very  deep  blue,  of  large  size,  and  the 
foliage  delicate.  The  flowers  are  erect,  and  make  their  ap- 
pearance when  the  plants  are  not  over  a  foot  high.  It  re- 
quires the  heat  of  the  stove  to  thrive  well,  and  likewise  a  par- 
tially shaded  situation,  though  not  too  far  from  the  light.  Loam 
and  heath  mould  form  a  suitable  compost;  but  when  the  plants 
arrive  at  a  large  size,  a  richer  soil  may  be  used.  {Mag.  Bot.j 
Jan.) 

Labidtea. 

SAXVIA 
p4tens  Bentk,    A  (rreen-house  perennial;  growing  two  feet  hlffh;  with  blue  flowen;  ap- 
poAring  all  summer;  a  native  of  Mexico;    propagated  by  euttlnp;  grown  in  a  light* 
rich  soil.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  V,  p.  I. 

We  have  already  copied  a  notice  of  this  plant  in  a  previous 
page,  (136,)  but,  as  it  appears  to  be  one  which  will  come  in- 
to universal  growth,  we  shall  ofi!er  no  apology  for  mentioning  it 
again.  The  plate  displays  a  spike  of  blossoms  as  large  and  as 
numerous  as  the  old  S,  spl6ndens,  but  the  color  of  which  is  of 
a  most  intense  and  dazzling  blue.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  free 
flowerer,  a  character  which  that  splendid  species,  the  S.  ful- 
gens,  does  not  possess.  A  plant  standing  in  the  open  ground, 
last  season,  continued  to  throw  up  its  spikes,  though  frequent 
decapitation  of  its  shoots  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation, until  cold  weather  set  in,  notwithstanding  it  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  removed  to  a  pot  for  wintering  in  the  green- 
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bouse.  ^^From  the  summit  of  each  of  the  priocipal  stems 
(which,  in  a  large  plant,  would  be  numerous,)  and  also,  though 
at  a  somewhat  later  period,  from  the  extremities  of  all  the  late- 
ral shoots,  a  similar  number  of  flowers,  of  equal  size  and  splen- 
dor, is  produced." 

This  species  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  which  root 
easily  in  the  spring,  in  light  soil,  planted  in  a  slight  hot-bed; 
and  in  the  summer  season  in  the  open  border.  The  roots  ap- 
pear to  be  somewhat  tuberous,  which  will,  perhaps,  enable  it 
to  stand  wintering  in  the  cellar,  where  it  may  be  kept  till 
spring,  and  then  set  out  in  the  garden.  We  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  speedily  introduced.     {Mag.  BoLy  Feb.) 

MoNocoTrLEDONous  Plants. 
Htzmodoriictfz* 

ANl60ZA'NTB08 

coeclneus  Lmdl,  A  sreen-houM  plant;  growing  four  to  five  feat  high;  with  erimioa 
flowen;  appearing  from  June  to  August;  a  native  of  Swan  river;  increased  by  dlYisioa 
of  the  roots  and  bjr  seeds;  grown  in  a  liglit  loamy  soil.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  VoL  IV, 

p,a7i. 

A  very  showy  species,  with  beautiful  crimson  flowers, 
slightly  tipped  with  green;  produced  in  great  profusion  upon  a 
tall  branched  stem.  The  flowers  are  tubular  and  erect.  This 
species  was  introduced  from  Swan  river  by  A.  Mangles,  Esq., 
who  has  received  many  fine  plants  from  that  region,  and  is  toe 
handsomest  of  the  genus.  The  plants  thrive  well  in  the  green- 
house, under  the  following  treatment: — Put  the  plants  in  a  mod- 
erate sized  pot,  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  and  give  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  in  the  summer;  but  administer  it  with  great  care 
in  the  winter.  Place  them  in  an  open  situation,  where  they  will 
not  be  encroached  upon  or  shaded  by  other  plants;  let  them 
be  well  exposed  to  the  sun  to  prevent  mildew.  Grown  in  this 
manner,  the  plants  throw  up  tall  stems,  which  produce  a  rami- 
fied head  of  blossoms  a  foot  across.  The  best  mode  of  propa- 
gation is  by  seeds,  which  vegetate  freely;  if  these  cannot  be 
procured,  the  roots  may' be  divided  just  after  the  flowers  have 
faded;  the  young  plants  will  speedily  form  new  roots,  when 
they  should  be  potted.  This  species  is  very  showy,  and  is 
one  which  we  snould  like  to  see  in  our  collections.  {Mag. 
BoUy  Jan.) 

Itilidceoi. 
ri'Liun 

hiDctf&llam  ?  var.  rteeim.  A  Rnm-lMMie  kilbi  growlM  ftvni'lbiMtDCMfr  IbetMAi 
Willi  white  flowers,  dotted  with  pale  red;  appearing  In  Augast;  a  native  of  Japan;  la- 
croMed  by  offeetP;  grown  in  a  riah  soa     Pax.Mag.  Bot,  VoL  IV,<p.907. 

Syn:  Zillum  lanclfiUium  ponciiUiin. 

«^  In  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  its  flowers,  their  superior 
siae,  and  the  stronger  and  more  robust  habits  of  the  plant,  ihis. 
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charouDg  variety  almost  outvies  the  splendid  species,  L,  spe- 
cidsum,"  noticed  in  our  Vol.  IV,.  p.  62.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  both  of  these  plants,  for  though  quite  unlike  each 
other  in  color,  they  are  equally  superb.  The  present  subject 
has  large  white  sepals,  slightly  recurved,  and  dotted  and 
blotched  upon  the  surface  with  pale  red,  giving  to  the  flower  a 
most  unique  appearance.  The  anthers  are  long  and  slender, 
and  of  a  fine  orange  color. 

Both  the  jL.  specidsum  and  the  present  plant  are  .truly  most 
magnificent  objects,  and  the  statement  is  not  thought  to  be  ex- 
aggerated, ^Hbat  they  are  unsurpassed  by  any  plants  previous- 
ly known  and  cultivated  in  Britain." 

Dr.  Siebold  first  introduced  the  plant  from  Japan,  together 
with  the  L.  specidsum.  So  far  both  have  been  cultivated  in 
the  green-house,  and  the  plants  are  yet  too  valuable  to  try  ex- 
periments with  setting  out  in  the  border.  They  may  prove 
hardy  in  the  mild  climate  of  England,  though  not  so  in  ours, 
should  they  be  introduced.  They  require  a  deep  soil,  and 
abundance  of  solar  light,  to  bloom  well. 

The  drawing  was  made  from  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Low 
&  Co.  of  Clapton,  who  have  plants  for  sale.  {Mag.  Bot.j 
Jan.) 
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JUr.  WaUctr^s  Tnlip  Show. — May  20th.  Again  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  noticing  Mr.  Walker's  splendid  tulips,  the  third 
annual  exhibition  of  which  commenced  on  the  18th,  and  is  to 
continue  until  early  in  June.  The  early  period  of  blooming 
this  season,  compared  with  the  two  last,  has  enabled  us  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  some  account  of  the  same,  ere  the  whole 
bed  will  be  out  of  flower. 

Mr.  ViTalker,  from  the  very  flattering  success  which  has  at- 
tended his  previous  exhibitions,  has  been  induced  to  increase 
his  exertions  to  add  many  of  the  newer  and  more  rare  kinds. 
He  has,  consequently,  several  very  superior  flowers  in  the 
collection  now,  which  were  imported  last  year,  and  the  whole 
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number  grown  is  upwards  of  a  thousand  bulbs,  seven  hundred 
of  which  are  in  the  long  bed  particularly  designed  for  show. 

The  bulbs  are,  in  our  opinion,  exceedingly  well  grown,  and 
the  colors  of  the  flowers  as  perfect  and  distinct  as  we  have  ever 
seen  them.  The  Bybloemens  are  many  of  them  very  superb; 
some  varieties  have  not,  for  three  or  four  years,  flowered  any 
thing  near  so  finely  as  they  have  this  season.  The  old  favor- 
ites, which  we  have  before  named,  were  nearly  all  showing 
flowers;  but  the  places  of  many  of  the  duplicates  have  been 
usurped  by  stars  of  '^greater  magnitude,"  whose  increased 
beauty  has  thrown  into  the  distance  many  of  those  which  have 
struck  us  as  superior,  on  a  first  view,  in  previous  years.  The 
following  are  mostly  new  ones: — 

Bybloemens. — Violet  Triumphant,  Cerese  it  belle,  Sang  de 
Boeuf,  Magnifique,  Incomparable  la  M^re  Brun,  Princess 
Royal,  Majesteuse  le  Grand,  English  Belle,  Bathsheba,  Bien- 
fait,  Reine  de  Violet,  Holmes's  King,  and  Rose  Epber- 
gine. 

Bizarres. — Abercrombie,  Claudius,  Charles  X,  Gloria 
Mundi. 

Several  of  these  were  among  those  kinds  which  gained  the 
Queen  of  England's  plate  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Society  of  Florists,  at  Hampton,  last  June,  an  account  of 
which  was  given  in  our  last  volume,  (p.  349,)  and  which  is 
annually  one  of  the  most  celebrated  displays  in  or  around  Lon- 
don. The  Incomparable  la  M^re  Brun  and  Majesteuse  le 
Grand  were,  we  venture  to  say,  as  fine  blooms  as  were  ever 
seen  of  these  sorts;  Holmes's  King,  a  fine  variety,  has  come 
more  distinct  this  season  than  the  two  last;  the  same  remark 
will  also  apply  to  several  others,  whose  habits  are  so  capri- 
cious, that  it  is  only  once  in  two  or  three  years  that  a  faultless 
bloom  is  seen. 

Mr.  Walker  informs  us  that  he  has  already  ordered  many 
more  fine  kinds,  to  take  the  place,  next  year,  of  some  of  those 
of  ordinary  beauty  which  are  now  growing  in  the  bed.  Ama- 
teurs of  this  flower  may  therefore  rely  upon  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  before  they  purchase,  thus  giving  them  a  chance  to 
select,  without  danger  of  being  deceived,  as  purchasers  too  of- 
ten are,  when  procuring  a  collection. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fine  pansies  which  Mr.  Walker  has 
been  so  successful  in  raising;  these  plants  were  now  in  thw 
greatest  splendor,  and,  with  their  infinite  array  of  varied  tints 
and  monstrous  flowers,  appeared  to  dispute  the  palm  with  the 
proud  and  lordly  tulip.  One  bed  of  selected  pknts,  which  are 
intended  both  for  seed  and  propagation,  contained  some  which 
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ire  w  iniproyenieiit  upon  any  ditt  Mr.  Walker  has  heretofore 
grown;  and  show  bow  much  may  be  attained  in  so  humble  a 
flower  by  skill  in  cultivation;  some  of  the  individual  blooms 
would  measure  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Walker  will  name  some  dosen  or  more 
of  these,  which,  together  with  those  already  known  to  cultiva- 
tors, would  make  a  fine  collection.  The  English  florists 
enumerate  some  hundred  or  more  sorts;  but  we  think  that 
twenty  or  twenty-five  is  a  sufBcient  number  to  designate  by 
name;  new  varieties  might  be  added  every  year,  and  the  noor- 
est  of  the  old  ones  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  new  seedlings. 
We  hope  soon  to  present  an  article  from  Mr.  Walker  on  the 
treatment  of  the  pansy. 

The  exhibition  has  been  much  better  attended  than  in  the 
two  previous  years;  and  the  inference  is,  that  a  taste  for  the 
tulip,  and  particularly  the  pansy,  is  rapidly  spreading  around 
Boston. 

The  PMic  Garden,  May  20(A. — Since  the  completion  of 
the  conservatory  attached  to  this  garden,  we  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  passing  through  the  house  until  the  present  moment. 

The  plants  look  exceedingly  well  and  healthy,  and,  though 
just  now  but  few  flowers  are  expanded,  present  an  array  of  va- 
ried foliage,  redundant  with  vigor  and  strength.  The  camel- 
lias had  nearly  finished  their  bloom  when  removed  into  the 
house,  and  there  is  now  only  a  few  plants,  excepting  thegeran- 
iunui,  which  contribute  to  enliven  the  heavy  masses  of  foliage. 
Some  deciduous  azaleas,  of  very  pretty  kinds,  have  been  very 
showy,  but  they  were  now  shedding  their  flowers. 

The  conservatory,  which  is  a  hrge  square  building,  with  a 
domical  roof,  partly  glazed,  is  arranged  with  a  large  circular 
stage  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  which  contains  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  plants  in  the  collection.  In  the  angles  of  the  square 
building,  where  the  domical  roof  commences,  are  also  placed 
numerous  plants,  though  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and  air; 
such  a  situation  is  not  very  favorable  to  the  growth  and  bloom- 
ing of  plants,  but  camellias,  and  other  hard-wooded  evergreens, 
may  do  well  for  a  while,  though  they  will  need  shifting  to  some 
part  of  the  great  centre  stage,  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  to 
receive  a  due  proportion  of  the  light  and  air  admitted  from  the 
glazed  portion  of  the  dome. 

The  shelves  adjoining  the  gallery  walk,  against  the  glass, 
contained  a  variety  of  geraniums,  verbenas,  petunias,  &:c., 
which  were  covered  with  an  abundance  of  blossoms.  M&rica 
Northidna  had  just  closed  some  of  its  beautiful  though  transient 
flowers;  but  there  were  other  buds  which  will  expand  in  a  day 
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or  two;  a  shelf  above  this  one  contains  mostly  the  collection 
of  Cape  /rid^ce8&,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last,  had  just 
been  added. 

The  geraniums  are  now  the  most  interesting  plants,  and  Mr* 
Donald  has  some  new  seedlings  which  are  exceedingly  fine: 
to  these  he  has  not  yet  given  names,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
particularize  any  individual  plants.     The  whole  are,  however, 

Eretty,  and  three  or  four  of  them  truly  superb.  Mr.  Donald 
as  another  lot  of  seedling  plants,  just  up,  which  wiU  bloom 
next  year;  and,  if  his  success  should  be  as  good  as  last  season, 
he  will  have  some  fine  ones  to  add  to  the  kinds  already  in  gen* 
eral  cultivation.  Those  who  are  lovers  of  the  Geranikceie 
should  inspect  these  seedlings  of  Mr.  Donald's,  that  they  may 
see  what  pleasure  is  in  store  for  all  who  may  attempt  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties  from  the  seed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  novel  features  of  the  exhi« 
bition  is  the  two  aviaries  attached  to  the  conservatory;  these 
are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  centre  of  the  stage  of  plants; 
one  of  them  is  mostly  filled  with  canary  birds,  and  the  other 
with  a  variety  of  feathered  songsters,  carolling  their  tuneful 
notes  as  they  flit  from  plant  to  plant,  in  almost  unrestrained 
liberty,  thus  rendering  the  illusion  of  the  scene  more  complete. 
Four  species  of  parrots,  and  the  ominous  cat  owl  stand  perch- 
ed upon  the  branches  of  a  rustic  tree;  the  former  startling  the 
passer-by  with  their  continuous  chatter. 

We  shall  notice,  from  time  to  time,  the  plants  in  the  collec- 
tion, as  they  come  into  flower,  as  many  of  them  are  new  and 
rare.  The  operations  in  the  garden  are  now  going  on  rapidly, 
and  a  great  many  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants  and  seeds  have 
been  planted.  A  new  fence  around  the  garden  is  partly  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Leathers  colkction  of  GeraniutM. — We  have,  in  an- 
other page,  introduced  a  long  article  upon  the  cultivation  of 
this  beautiful  flower,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  it  still  more 
generally  diflTused,  certain  as  we  are,  that  it  will  give  better 
satisfaction  and  aflford  more  pleasure  than  any  other  to  the  gen- 
erality of  persons  who  have  a  desire  to  cultivate  flowers. 
The  new  kinds  are  being  rapidly  added  to  our  gardens,  and 
their  beauty  is  so  surpassingly  superior  to  the  old  sorts,  that 
they  strike  and  dazzle  the  beholder  by  their  unequalled  bril- 
liancy. 

Among  the  many  collections  around  Boston,  none  can  out- 
vie, in  rarity  of  kinds  and  choiceness  of  selection,  those  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Leathe;  they  may  number  more  varieties, 
but  not  so  superb  an  assortment.     Speculum  mundi,  a  variety 
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which,  from  its  striking  appearance,  is  admired  by  every  one 
who  sees  it,  first  flowered  with  Mr.  Leathe  a  year  since, 
though  some  other  cultivators,  who  have  not  flowered  it  until 
the  present  spring,  have  stated  that  they  were  the  first  to 
bloom  it,  and  have  sold  the  plants  at  twice  their  value,  un- 
der the  plea  that  it  was  in  only  one  or  two  hands.  Several 
others  among  the  number  have  not,  we  believe,  flowered  else- 
where in  the  vicinity. 

Some  of  the  more  notable  which  we  have  just  seen,  are 
the  following: — Lady  Isabella,  rose  with  dark  spot;  Beauty 
of  Cambridge,  dark  rose,  fine  truss,  and  large  flower;  Maid 
of  Athens,  pale  blush,  with  dark  lines;  Imogene,  white,  with 
velvet  spot;  Champion  of  Devon,  crimson,  with  dark  purple 
spots;  Sir  John  Broughton,  fine  large  rose,  with  dark  lines; 
Diomede,  rose,  with  large  spot,  fine  shaped  truss;  Polybi- 
anum,  fine  rose,  with  delicate  lines;  Tam  O'Shanter,  (true) 
rose,  with  fine  eye;  Dennis's  Perfection,  fine  deep  red  with 
crimson  shade,  elegant;  Charles  X,  white,  with  dark  spot; 
Lord  Denman,  fine  crimson;  Gen.  Washington,  (Boll's)  fine 
bright  crimson  purple,  beautiful;  Adeline,  bright  rose,  with 
exquisite  pencilling;  Incarnatum  superbum,  pink,  with  dark 
spot,  very  fine:  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  showy,  all 
of  which  have  large  flowers.  The  plants  have  made  a  bril- 
liant display,  and  there  yet  remains  many  fine  trusses  of  blooms, 
although  now  in  a  declining  state  from  the  advanced  season. 

In  the  colketion  of  Hovey  ^  Co.  several  varieties  of  gerani- 
ums have  made  an  excellent  display;  among  others  are  Spec- 
ulum mundi,Diomede,  Diadematum,  diversum  (elegant,)  Den- 
nis's Perfection,  Adelins,  Polybianum,  Lovely  Anne,  Buist's 
Fair  Maria,  Charles  X. 

One  of  the  most  showy  objects  has  been  the  Lechena^ltta 
formdsa,  which  has  been  constantly  in  bloom,  in  the  green- 
house, for  upwards  of  six  months.  It  is  a  delightful  plant,  and 
easily  grown  in  the  parlor,  where  its  profusion  of  orange-red 
flowers  present  a  lively  appearance.  Echinoc&ctus  Eyri- 
isii  is  just  flowering,  and  other  buds  will  expand  early  in  June» 
C^reus  speciocissimus,  Jenkinsdnti,  &c.  have  all  flowered 
abundantly.  The  Yellow  Noisette  and  Tellow  Tea  Roses, 
budded  as  standards,  are  about  flowering  with  great  luxuri- 
ance; the  former  having  from  five  to  seven  buds  in  a  cluster* 
Several  other  plants  are  also  showing  flowers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Oeneral  NoHees, 

Jilelhod  of  preserving  Boianieal  Specimens  to  befrmmedfor  eon' 
slant  exposure  on  the  tealls  of  a  museum  or  room. — Take  a  speci- 
men, recently  dried  in  the  usual  way,  between  folds  of  bibulous  pa- 
per, in  order  that  every  shade  of  color  may  foe  natural  and  fresh  as 
life;  procure  a  pane  of  glass  of  sufficient  size,  and  a  plate  of  tin, 
zinc,  copper,  or  sheet  lead,*  half  an  inch  longer  and  half  an  inch 
broader  tnan  the  pane  of  glass;  bend  this  around  the  edges  so  that  it 
will  embrace  the  glass;  remove  the  latter,  and  place  in  the  shallow 
cavity  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  batting;  upon  this  sift  a  thin  stratum  of 
the  powder  of  quicklime;  over  this  another  layer  of  batting;  upon 
this  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  and  on  the  tissue  paper,  the  specimen 
and  label.  Over  all,  place  the  clean  pane  of  glass;  press  it  gentlf 
down,  and  carefully  turn  over  it  the  edges  of  the  metallic  plates. 
Secure  the  junction  of  the  glass  and  metal  with  a  ceroid  or  resinous 
cement,  as  bees'  wax,  shellac,  or  sealinff  wax:  or  what  is  more  con- 
yenient,  and  seems  to  answer  well,  fiU  tne  crevices  with  stiff  glazier^i 
putty,  and  when  that  gets  dry,  pass  over  it  with  thick  Japan  yarnish, 
of  which  two  or  three  successive  coats  may  be  used.  If  the  back  be 
of  sheet  tin,  zinc,  copper,  or  thick  sheet  lead,  a  ring  may  be  soldered 
to  one  end,  for  the  purpose  of  banging  up  without  further  prepara- 
tion. But  if  very  thm  sheet  lead  m  used,  it  maj  require  to  be  fint 
protected  by  a  back  of  binders'  board  and  some  kmd  of  frame. 

With  a  view  of  subjecting  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment,  I  en- 
closed in  this  manner  a  dried  specimen  of  Lyeopodivm  apodum^  and 
also  attached  a  part  of  the  same  specimen  by  means  of  sticking  wax 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  glass.  It  was  exposed  to  air  and  sunshine 
in  a  high  and  sheltered  situation.  After  tne  lapse  of  two  or  three 
days,  the  outer  specimen  had  obviously  begun  to  lose  its  color,  and 
was  inclining  to  yellow,  while  the  enclosea  specimen,  equally  expos- 
ed to  light,  still  retained  its  vivid  green  and  apparent  fVeshness.  The 
outer  specimen  continued  to  fade  until  it  became  nearly  decolored; 
but  the  enclosed  one  sufiered  not  the  slightest  change  in  appearance. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  specimen  should  be  dried  previously  to 
being  thus  enclosed.  Bv  increasing  the  quantity  of  lime  to  three  or 
four  times  the  weight  of  the  substance  to  be  desiccated,  a  specimen 
just  plucked  may  m  carefully  arranged  beneath  the  glass — ^it  may  be 
then  subjected  for  a  couple  of  days  to  a  few  pounds  of  pressure, 
may  be  sealed  up,  and  never  afterwards  removed.  The  decree  of 
perfection  with  which  the  most  delicate  tints  of  flowers  can  thus  be 
preserved,  is  incapable  of  being  surpassed.  In  the  space  of  two  or 
three  days,  the  specimen  generally  becomes  more  thoroughly  dry 
than  it  is  practicable  to  render  it  by  bibulous  paper. 

Upon  carefully  surrounding  fresh  specimens  of  Asclepias  Drake- 
anat  and  Rosa  Gallica,  with  fine  powder  of  quicklime,  in  a  close 
tin  box,  complete  desiccation  was  accomplished  in  a  single  day;  and 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  in  findin^r,  that  the  lime  had  not  in  the 
least  m^ified  any  of  the  colors.    The  flowers  were  taken  out,  of 

*  The  aheetlead  which  lines  tea  boxes  answers  Tery  well, 
t  Undescribedi    Flowers  yellow  and  criioaon. 
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tbeir  natural  shape  and  color,  bot  stiff  and  brittle  from  drrneae.  It 
k  sometimea  ratber  difficult,  however,  to  remove  all  the  lime  from 
acme  portions  of  the  flowers.  Probably  it  would  be  best  to  fill  the 
interior  of  deep  flowers  with  fine  clean  sand,  before  burjing  them  in 
the  powder  or  lime.  In  this  way  fruits,  fungi,  insects,  small  fish, 
and  even  reptiles,  may  be  effectually  embalmed.  {SiUiman^s  jQ/wr- 
wd,  V0I  XXXV,  p,  S40.) 

Bhubath  Jam, — To  one  pound  of  rhubarb  stalks,  cut  as  if  for  • 
tart,  add  one  pound  of  lump  or  brown  sugar;  boil  till  the  ingredienta 
are  well  blenaed,  and  acauire  the  proper  consistence.  Ginger  (root> 
not  ground)  and  candied  lemon,  boiled  in  the  jelly  or  jam,  is  a  decided 
improvement.  Jelly,  of  a  superior  quality,  may  be  made  in  this 
maanen    (^GmrtL  Mag.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 


Deaih  of  Planie  effected  by  Fro$t.^r-ln  our  last  number,  (p.  188,) 
we  gave  some  extracts  from  a  paper  read  bv  Dr.  Lindley  before  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  upon  the  efl^t  of  frost  upon  vegeta^ 
tion,  and  remarked  that  we  should  revert  to  the  same  subject  again. 
We  now  offer  the  concluding  portion  of  the  paper,  which  relates  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  death  of  plants  is  effected  by  frost: — 

"  In  considering  the  various  circumstances  alluded  to  in  this  paper, 
I  was  naturally  l»d  to  inquire  into  the  exact  manner  in  which  the 
death  of  plants  is  caused  by  cold.  Very  little,  however,  is  to  be 
learned  upon  this  subject,  from  the  writings  of  pbysiologistB. 

"The  common  opmion  is,  that  frost  acts  mechanically  upon  the 
tissue  of  plants,  by  expanding  the  fluid  they  contain,  and  bursting 
the  cells  or  vessels  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

"M.  Gcsppert,  of  Breslau,  in  a  paper,  ori^nally  read  at  a  meeting 
of  German  naturalists  at  Leipeig,  m  1839,  briefly  abstracted  in  Oken*9 
his  for  1830,  p.  497,  and  translated  in  the  £din6urgh  Journdt  of  Nat^ 
ural  and  Oeologieal  Science  for  1881,  p.  180,  denies  that  this  bu|>- 
posed  laceration  of  vegetable  tissue  by  frost  takes  place.  He  is  rep- 
resented to  have  stated,  that  the  changes  which  plants  undergo, 
when  they  are  killed  by  cold,  do  not  consist  in  a  bursting  of  their 
vessels  or  cells,  but  solely  in  an  extinction  of  vitality,  which  is  fol- 
lowed fav  changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  their  juices. 

^'Professor  Morren,  of  Lie^e,  in  a  paper,  printed  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  the  BtUletin  de  I*  Jicad^mie  Royal  de  Brumelles,  has  pub- 
lished some  exceedingly  interesting  observations  upon  this  subject. 
Like  M.  Cksppert,  he  denies  the  truth  of  the  statement  generally 
made,  that  frost  produces  death  in  plants  bv  burstin§[  their  vessels; 
and  he  assigns  the  effect  to  other  causes.  His  more  important  con- 
clusions are,  1.  That  no  organ  whatever  is  torn  Inr  the  action  of 
firost,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  when  the  vesicles  of  cellular  tissue 
give  way,  but  that  the  vesicles  of  plants  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  frost  without  laceration.  8.  That  neither  the  chloropbvll, 
the  nucleus  of  cells,  elementary  fibre,  amylaceous  matter,  rapnidiesy 
nor  the  various  crystals  contained  in  vegetable  tissue,  undergo  any 
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alteration,  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  amylaoeons  matter,  wlAsii 
in  some  cases  is  converted  into  sugar,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  some  acid,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  organie 
parts.  S.  That  the  acdon  of  frost  operates  separately  upon  each 
individual  elementary  organ,  so  that  a  frozen  plant  contains  as  many 
icicles  as  there  are  cavities  containing  fluid;  the  dilatation  thus  pro- 
duced not  bein^  sufficient  to  burst  tbe  sides  of  the  cavities.  4.  That 
such  dilatation  is  principally  owin^  to  the  separation  of  tbe  air  con- 
tained in  the  water.  5.  That  this  disengagement  of  air  by  water 
during  the  act  of  congelation,  is  the  most  injurious  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena attendant  upon  freezing:  introducing  gaseous  matter  into 
organs  not  intended  to  elaborate  it,  and  bringing  about  the  first  stage 
in  a  decomposition  of  the  sap  and  the  matter  it  precipitates;  so  that 
with  a  thaw  commences  a  new  chemical  action,  destructive  of  vege- 
table life.  6.  That  the  expansion  of  the  cells  and  aquiferous  organs 
drives  a  great  quantity  of  water  into  the  air  cells  and  air  vessels,  so 
that  the  apparatus  intended  to  contain  liquid  only,  contains  water  and 
air,  while  that  which  is  naturally  a  vehicle  for  air  contains  water. 
Such  an-  inversion  of  functions  must  necessarily  be  destructive  to 
vegetable  life^  even  if  death  were  not  produced  m  frozen  plants  by 
the  decomposition  of  their  juices,  the  loss  of  their  excitability,  and 
the  chemical  disturt>ance  of  all  their  contents. 

''Prof.  Morroo's  observations  were  made  upon  various  plants  froz- 
en in' the  spring  of  the  present  year,  having  been  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  from  4^  to  9^  Fahrenheit.  One  of  his  statements  I  give 
m  his  own  words.  'In  the  parenchyma  of  many  plants,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  of  succulent  fruits,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  modifi- 
cations are  caused  by  frost  in  the  internal  organs  of  plants.  If  a 
frozen  apple  is  opened,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ice  is  not  a  continuous 
mass,  but  that  it  is  a  collection  of  a  multitude  of  little  microscopical 
icicles.  Under  the  microscope,  the  fact  becomes  evident.  We  know 
how  excessively  hard  some  rruits  become,  when  frozen  by  this  mo- 
saic of  icicles,  especially  pears.  If  we  thaw  them,  it  is  seen  that  on 
the  instant,  a  multitude  of  aur  bubbles  are  extricated  from  the  juice 
of  the  fruit,  and  that  this  juice  has  then  acquired  new  chemical  aual- 
ities.  I  wished  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  and  the 
following  is  what  observation  has  shown  me.  I  studied  for  this  pur- 
pose more  particularlv  the  tissue  of  the  apple.  Each  cell  is  nlled 
with  a  small  icicle,  which  has  in  its  middle  a  bubble  of  air.  We 
know,  that  when  water  freezes,  the  crystals  so  arrange  themselves, 
that  the  air  separated  from  their  mass  by  the  solidification  of  the  li- 
quid is  intercalated  between  their  planes.  This  air  also  places  itself 
in  a  mass  of  congealed  water  in  a  regular  manner,  the  nature  of 
which  depends  entirely  upon  that  assumed  by  the  crystals,  as  may 
be  seen  by  freezing  water  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  when  the  air  bubn- 
bles  always  assume  the  form  of  a  very  long  cone,  terminated  by  a 
spherical  ^cap.  The  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  water  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  this  interposition  of  masses  of  air.  All 
these  effects  take  place  in  each  cell  of  a  frozen  apple,  which  thus 
increases  in  size,  because  each  cell  of  its  tissue  becomes  individually 
larger.  When  thawed,  the  cell  recovers  itself  by  the  elasticity  of 
its  vegetable  membrane,  and  frozen  fruit  becomes,  as  we  know, 
very  much  shrivelled.  Each  cell,  therefore,  acts  like  a  bottle  of 
frozen  water,  only  there  is  no  bursting,  because  the  membrane  is  ex- 
tensible.' 

"But  when  plants,  easily  killed  by  cold,  are  exposed  to  so*  low  a 
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tonpenlure  as  that  just  deacribed,  it  k  to  be  feared,  that  jplienomeiia 
actually  connected  with  the  destruction  of  vegetable  life  may  be 
intermixed  with  others,  which  merelv  indicate  the  physical  enects 
of  cold  upon  vegetable  matter  already  dead.  For  the  purpose  of 
judging  how  far  this  conjecture  is  well  founded,  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  post  mortem  ap}>earances  of  several  plants  killed  by 
exposure  to  a  temperature  artificially  reduced  only  to  from  28^  to 
30°  Fahrenheit.  These  observations,  while  they  have  oonfinned  the 
general  accuracy  of  Prof.  Morren's  statements,  have  led  to  other 
conclusions  which  also  ap]^ar  important. 

''I  could  not  find  the  vesicles  of  cellular  tissue  separable  from  each 
other,  even  in  the  most  succulent  species  submitted  to  experiment; 
and  I  conclude  that  this  circumstance,  to  which  Prof.  Morren  at- 
taches importance,  and  to  which  M.  Payen  ascribes  the  difficulty  of 
extracting  starch  from  frozen  potatoes,  is  not  so  much  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  vegetable  life,  as  a  result  produced  upon  the 
tissue  by  a  great  intensity  of  cold.  I  did,  however,  find  it  lacerated 
in  several  cases,  as  if  by  the  distention  of  the  fluid  it  had  contained. 
In  a  Stapelia,  the  whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  was  soft,  and  deform- 
ed, as  it  it  had  been  extended  with  but  little  power  of  recovering 
itself  again,  and  several  large  irregular  lacerated  cavities  were  oIh 
served.  The  same  appearances  were  remarked  in  Euphorbia  tiru- 
calli,  but  the  laceration  of  the  tissue  was  much  less  extensive.  In 
Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis  the  cells  of  the  cortical  integument,  (mesoph- 
Imum,}  were  very  much  torn,  and  in  Hibiscus  militaris,  not  only  the 
cells  of  the  bark,  hut  especially  those  of  the  pith,  were  so  completely 
broken  up,  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  thin  slice  of  those  parts 
for  examination.  In  no  case,  however,  have  I  found  an^jr  kind  of 
tissue  ruptured,  except  the  soft  cellular  dodecahedral  or  prismatical. 
It  would  also  seem  that  M,  Payen  recognises  the  laceration  of  tissue 
by  frost,  for  he  ascribes  the  acridity  of  trozen  potatoes  to  an  extrava- 
sation  of  the  acrid  matter  which  exists  in  the  epiphlcBum  of  such  tu- 
bers, and  which,  in  a  natural  state,  is  locked  up  in  the  cells  of  which 
that  part  consists.  Independently  of  these  observations,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  frost  does  split  the  tissue  of  plants.  I  saw  the  young- 
est shoots  of  Erica  mediterranea,  cinerea,  and  others,  shivered  into 
thousands  of  pieces  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  of  January.  The  branches  of  Melaleucas 
were  rent  to  their  points  at  Carclew.  Several  cases,  among  others 
that  of  the  common  holly,  were  observed  at  Claremont,  where  the 
bark  was  split,  and  rent  asunder  from  the  wood  below  it;  and  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley  has  given  me  the  following  instance,  which  occurred 
under  his  own  observation.  'An  oak  tree,  growing  upon  the  south 
side  of  a  hill,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  in  Knightly  Park,  near  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  in  the  county  of  Stafibrd,  was  rent  in  the  severe  frost 
of  last  winter,  in  two  difierent  places,  to  the  hei{[ht  of  thirteen  feet 
three  inches.  There  was  an  interval  of  eleven  inches  between  the 
two  shakes,  which  were  each  of  them  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  extended  in  depth  to  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  girth  of  the  tree 
is  six  feet  ten  inches,  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  went  the  openings 
closed  again,  and  the  tree  is  now  as  flourishing  as  ever.'  To  these 
cases  many  more  might  be  added. 

'^The  organization  of  woody  tissue  appears  to  be  afifected,  but  not 
by  laceration.  If  a  frozen  and  unfrozen  transverse  slice  of  the 
stem  of  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis  be  placed,  side  by  side,  upon  the  field 
of  the  microscope,  it  is  obvious  that  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  of  the 
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wood  and  liber  is  coniiderablj^  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter; 
this  appears  to  be  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of 
the  tubes,  which  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  their  calibre. 

"The  expulsion  of  air  from  eriferous  organs,  and  the  introduction 
of  it  into  parts  not  intended  to  contain  it,  is  a  striking  phenomenon. 
Every  one  must  have  remarked  that  when  a  leaf  has  been  frozen  to 
death,  it  changes  color  as  soon  as  thawed,  acquiring  a  deeper  green, 
and  being  nearly  of  the  same  depth  of  color  on  both  sides;  the  same 
appearance  is  produced  by  placing  a  leaf  under  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  an  air  pump,  and  in  both  cases  is  owing  to  the  abstraction  of  air 
from  the  myriads  of  little  air  chambers  contained  in  the  substance  of 
this  organ.    If  the  leaf  of  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis  in  its  natural  state 
is  examined,  by  tearing  off  the  parenchyma  from  the  epidermis  with 
violence,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sphincter  of  its  stomates,  the  cells 
of  the  epidermb,  and  the  chambers  immediately  below  the  latter,  are 
all  distended  with  air ;  but  in  the  frozen  leaf  of  this  plant,  the  air  has 
entirely  disappeared ;  the  sphincter  of  the  stomates  is  empty ;  the 
upper  and  under  sides  of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  have  collapsed, 
and  touch  each  other,  and  all  the  cavernous  parenchyma  below  the 
epidermis  is  transparent,  as  if  filled  with  fluid.    Whither  the  air  is 
conveyed  is  nut  apparent ;  but  as  the  stomates  have  evidently  lost 
their  excitability,  and  are  in  many  eases  open,  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  a  part  of  the  air  at  least  has  been  expelled  from  the  leaf;  and  as 
the  pitn  of  this  plant,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  very  little  air,  and 
in  the  frozen  state  is  found  to  be  distended  with  air,  it  is  also  proba- 
ble, that  a  part  of  the  gaseous  matter  expelled  from  the  leaf  when 
frozen  is  driven  through  the  petiole  into  the  pith.    In  the  petiole  of 
this  plant  are  numerous  annular  and  reticulated  vessels,  which  un- 
der  ordinarv  circumstances  are  filled  with  air,  but  after  freezing  are 
found  filled  with  fluid  :  is  it  not  possible  that  their  functions  may 
have  been  disturbed,  by  the  violent  forcing  of  air  through  them  into 
the  pith,  and  that  when  that  action  ceased,  they  were  incapable  of 
recovering  from  the  overstrain,  and  filled  with  fluid  filtering  through 
their  sides?    That  annular  ducts  are  in  some  way  aflecc^  by  frost 
was  shown  by  their  state  in  a  thawed  branch  of  Euphorbia  tirucalli, 
when  they  were  found  in  a  collapsed  state,  empty  of  both  air  and 
fluid,  with  their  sides  shrivelled,  and  with  the  fibre  itself,  which  forms 
the  rings,  also  wrinkled  transversely.    Facts  of  an  analogous  kind 
were  remarked  b^  me  in  Erica  sulphurea.    The  minute  long-haired 
leaves  of  this  species  are  in  their  natural  state  firm,  bright  green,  with 
a  rigid  petiole,  and  upon  being  exposed  to  pressure  in  a  eompre$$ori- 
iim,  at  first  ofier  perceptible  resistance  to  its  action,  and  afterwards, 
as  the  pressure  increases,  discharge,  chiefly  through  their  petiole,  a 
great  quantity  of  air.    But  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  haye  been  fro- 
zen by  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  37°,  are  very  difierent ;  they 
are  softer,  dull  olive  green,  with  a  flaccid  petiole,  and  ofifor  but  little 
resistance  to  pressure ;  yet,  although  they  give  way  freely,  the  quan- 
tity of  air  which  the  compressorium  expels  is  comparatively  small, 
and  readily  driven  out.    Moreover  the  long  hairs  of  this  plant,  which 
in  the  natural  state  are  occupied  by  fluid,  were  always  found  filled 
with  air  after  freezing,  and  this  without  pressure  having  been  exer- 
cised upon  them. 

''I  am  inclined  to  refer  to  this  cause  the  well  known  fact,  of  which 
many  cases  occurred  this  winter,  that  the  sqdden  exposure  of  frozen 
plants  to  warmth  will  kill  them  ;  though  they  may  not  suflbr  if  warm- 
ed gradually.    In  such  cases,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  air,  forced 


mto  parte  not  intended  to  contain  it,  is  expanded  ?iolentljr,  and  thne 
increases  the  disturbance  already  produced  by  its  expulsion  from  the 
proper  air  cavities ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  wnen  the  thaw  is 
gradual,  the  air  may  retreat  by  degrees  from  its  new  situation,  with- 
out producing  additional  derangement  of  the  tissue.  It  b  also  possi- 
ble that  leaves,  from  which  their  natural  air  has  been  expelled  by  the 
act  of  freezing,  may,  from  that  circumstance,  have  their  tissue  too 
little  protected  from  the  evaporating  force  of  the  solar  rays,  which 
we  know  produce  a  specific  stimulus  of  a  powerful  kind  upon  those 
organs. 

'^These  circumstances  are,  io  themselves  alone,  sufficient  to  account 
for  death  beioff  produced  in  plants  by  frost ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  such 
as  these,  that  Professor  Morreo  has  directed  his  attention.  It  how- 
ever appears  to  me,  that  there  are  some  other  points  of  importance 
to  which  observers  have  not  applied  themselves."    {Gard*  Uaz.^ 

Fietoria  Rhubarb. — Mr.  Myatt,  the  grower  of  this  variety,  exhibit- 
ed at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  the  past  season, 
stalks  which  measured  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  six  inches 
in  circumference;  twelve  of  them  weighing  forty-six  pounds.   (  Gard, 

Lxhibiiian  of  Jfyaeinthi^ — An  exhibition  of  hyacinths  has  taken 
place  the  present  spring,  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  A  Dutch  florist, 
who  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  London,  has  planted  several  beds, 
containing,  in  all,  about  three  thousand  bulbs,  and  upwards  of  three 
hundred  sorts.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  increasing  the 
taste  for  this  fragrant  and  showy  flower.     (Newipaper,) 

CHgantic  Caeiut, — Among  a  recent  importation  or  C4cti,  by  Thom- 
as Harris,  ^sQm  of  Kingsbury,  is  a  plant  belonginji^  to  the  Melocacti 
division,  which  measures  four  feet  ten  inches  in  circumference,  and 
which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  largest  specimen  of  melocactus  in  Britain. 
Mr.  Beaton,  Mr.  Harris's  gardener,  observes,  that  if  this  specimen 
were  divested  of  its  spines  and  ribs,  it  might  be  taken  for  an  old- 
fashioned  Scotch  haggis.    (^Gard,  Juag.) 

Ipoma^a  HorsfiUw. — This  beautiful  species  may  be  readily  increas- 
ed by  graf^in^  on  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  I.  insignis.  The  process  of 
graAing  is  quite  simple:  take  the  scions  with  two  eyes,  the  upper  one 
to  form  the  leading  shoot;  cut  below  a  joint,  and  take  off  a  slice  an 
inch  long  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eye;  take  away  a  similar  slice 
from  the  tuber,  and,  fitting  the  two  together,  bind  them  with  a  piece 
of  matting.  Put  the  tuber  in  a  small  pot,  usiotf  light  soil,  and  place 
the  pot  in  a  hot-bed  or  the  stove,  and  in  a  few  oays  the  scion  will  be- 
gin to  grow.     (Jd,) 

The  Mkdia  Sath>a. — This  species  is  said  to  be  valuable  as  an  oil 
plant,  and  the  following  is  the  yield  of  an  acre,  compared  with  the 
rape  and  the  poppy : — 

The  rape,  which  attains  its  perfection  only  in  the  second  year,  pro- 
duces from  four  to  five  scheffels  (bushels^  of  seed  per  acre,  and  but 
seldom  succeeds  well.  One  scheffel  of  rape  seed  gives  ninetv-six 
pounds  of  oil;  therefore  one  acre,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  producea 
four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  oil,  which  makes  for  one  year  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

One  acre,  sown  with  poppies,  gives  two  and  one  quarter  to  three 
Bcheffels  of  seed;  from  one  of  which  are  obtained  eighty-eight  pounds 
of  oil,  which  gives  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  per  acre. 

One  acre  of  M^ia  sativa,  which  ripens  generally  towards  the  end 
of  July,  produces  four  to  six  and  a  halrschenels  of  seed.  One  scheffel 
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gires  sixty-eiVht  pounds  of  oil;  therefore  six  and  a  half  scbeffels  make 
a  produce  orfour  hundred  and  forty^wo  pounds  of  oil. 

It  is  considered  a  yaluable  introduction,  and  the  Kinff  of  Wnrtem- 
bur^  has  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  M.  Bosch,  who  introduced  it.  The 
oil  IS  said  to  be  highly  useful  to  manufacturers  and  machinists.  {Chrd, 

JlppUi  imported  into  Liverpool^  from  New  York,  from  the  Ut  to 
the  9ltt  of  December,  1838.~From  the  entries  at  the  Liverpool  cus- 
tom-house, it  appears  that  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
barrels  of  apples  were  imported  into  Liverpool  in  the  short  space  of 
one  month;  and  yet,  after  this  great  drain  upon  our  market,  prices 
ranged  nearly  the  same  all  winter.  Had  not  such  extensive  exporta- 
tions  been  made,  there  must  have  been  an  unusual  supply,  after  the 
favorable  season  of  1838. — Ed, 

Verbenas.^ln  Dr.  Hooker's  ^otem^oZ  .AfMetfUafiy  twenty-four  spe- 
cies of  Ferbdna  are  described,  and  only  four  or  five  of  them  have,  as 
yet,  been  introduced.  Much  may  therefore  be  expected  from  those 
which  yet  remain  unknown  only  from  dried  specimens.  "If,"  says 
the  conductor  of  the  Oard,  Mag.,  "these  have  so  enriched  our  gar- 
dens, as  to  form  a  new  and  striking  feature  in  them,  T  we  allude  more 
particularly  to  V,  ehameedrif^lia  and  its  varieties,)  wnat  may  we  not 
expect  to  be  the  result,  when  all  those  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  are 
introduced !"  From  the  descriptions  we  suspect  the  real  beauty  of 
the  group  is  but  half  known.     {Oard.  Mar,) 

RemarKid>le  ipeeimen  of  Cheue  ipeeioMsimui. — In  the  warden  of 
Thomas  Holman,  Esq.,  at  Folkstone,  Kent,  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  this  species.  The  plant  is  standing  in  the  pit  of  the  stove,  and 
trained  to  small  copper  wires,  stretched  horizontally,  four  inches 
apart,  across  a  row  or  posts  that  separate  the  pit  from  the  back  path. 
The  trellis  thus  formea  is  twenty-nve  feet  by  eight  feet,  so  that  the 

Elant  covers,  with  its  shoots  only  four  inches  apart,  a  space  of  two 
undred  square  feet.  Until  November  last  it  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  pit,  and  ^rew  at  random :  but  it  occupied  so  much  room, 
that  removal  or  cuttmg  away  became  necessary.  When  the  present 
plan  suggested  itself,  a  great  deal  of  the  actual  size  of  the  plant  was 
unavoidably  lost,  in  reducing  it  to  its  present  figure.  It  suffered  little 
from  being  moved;  and,  during  the  time  of  flowering,  there  were  of- 
ten from  thirty  to  fifty  of  its  magnificent  flowers  expanded  at  once, 
forming  a  most  splendid  object.  The  centre  shoot  is  carried  over  the 
path,  and  trained  on  the  back  wall,  to  form  an  exact  counterpart  to 
that  already  on  the  trellis;  when  this  is  completed,  it  will  form  a  path 
literally  beset  with  thorns,  and  prove,  perchance,  the  finest  specimen 
of  the  sort  in  Britain.    {Gard.  Mag,) 

SCOTLAND. 

CaUdonian  Horticultural  Society. — On  Thursday,  the  Spring 
meetinff  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Council-room,  at  the  Exper- 
imental Garden,  Inverleith.  Notwithstanding  the  great  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  the  display  of  fine  flowers  was  very  considerable, 
and  the  attendance  of  professional  and  amateur  cultivators  was 
numerous.  The  prize  committee  commenced  their  labors  soon  after 
eleven  o'clock,  and  at  two,  gave  in  their  report  to  the  general  meet- 
ing, (Sir  John  Robison  in  the  chair,)  to  the  following  purport: — 

For  the  prize  ofiTered  for  the  six  finest  and  newest  varieties  of  Ca- 
mellias, four  collections  had  been  sent  in  competition.  The  silver 
medal  was  awarded,  as  first  prize,  to  Mr.  James  Kelly,  foreman  to 
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Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Inyerleith  Narseries,  the  kinds  being  Jali- 
hWf  Gray's  Invincible,  CbanilUrtV,  h6rrida,  reticulata,  and  Fairldn, 
A  second  prize  was  voted  to  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  gsfdenw  to  David 
Anderson,  £8(j.  of  Moredun,  whose  kinds  were,  Gray's  Invincible, 
reticulitta,  Juliiina,  imbric^a,  Colvilltt,  and  Lady  £leanor  Campbell. 
The  committee,  observing  in  a  third  parcel  a  new  variety,  marked 
as  imported  from  China,  by  Mr.  James  Naime,  of  Claremont,  voted 
an  honorary  premium  to  Mr.  Brewster,  at  Balcarras,  who  had  sent 
the  flowers,  and  they  named  the  variety  Camellia  Naimtdna. 

For  the  prize  offered  for  the  four  finest  species  of  £^pacris  in  flow- 
er, three  competitors  appeared,  and  all  the  collections  were  consid* 
ered  meritorious.  The  first  premium  was  found  due  to  Mr.  Kelly, 
Inverleith  Nurseries,  whose  species  were  E.  impr^ssa,  cerifl6ra, 
pulch^Ua,  and  variabilis;  the  next  to  Mr.  Watson,  Moredun,  who 

5 reduced  E.  imprtoa,  rdsea,  pdngens,  and  nivalis;  the  third  to  Mr. 
ohn  Addison,  gardener  to  the  earl  of  Wemyss,  at  Gosford,  whose 
collection  included  a  remarkably  fine  variety  of  £.  vari4bilis. 

For  the  prize  oflered  for  the  finest  plant  in  flower,  exclusive  of  the 
preceding  genera,  and  of  recent  introduction,  ^ve  competitors  came 
forward.  The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Brewster, 
ffardener  to  colonel  Lindsay,  of  Balcarras,  for  Cinerkria  formdsa, 
having  blossoms  of  an  intensely  brilliant  purple,  and  possessing  the 
character  of  novelty.  For  a  well  grown  specimen  of  JSuphorbui 
jacquiniyZdra,  beautifully  trained  around  a  light  oval  trellis,  a  pre- 
mium was  voted  to  Mr.  Kelly,  Inverleith  Nurseries. 

For  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  six  named  hyacinths^  there  were 
no  fewer  than  six  competitors.  The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Dr* 
Adolphus  Ross,  whose  kinds  were  Voltaire,  Vulcan,  Rouge  eclatan- 
te,  La  grand  Vidette,  Anna  Maria,  and  Porcelaine  Sceptre.  For 
another  fine  collection,  consisting  of  Emilius,  Lord  Wellington,  Bou- 
quet tendre,  La  grand  Vidette.  Voltaire,  and  Amicus,  a  premium 
was  again  found  due  to  Mr.  Kelly,  Inverleith  Nurseries. 

There  was  no  competition  in  late  dessert  pears,  last  season  being 
very  unfavorable  for  their  production.  But  two  prizes  were  award- 
ed for  apples;  the  first  to  Mr.  James  Murray,  gardener  to  Andrew 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Salton,the  kinds  being  Ribston,  Phillips's  General 
Wolf,  Margil,  Winter  Strawberry,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippm,  and  Em- 
press Josephine;  and  the  next  to  Mr.  William  Thom,  gardener  to 
David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  St.  Germain's;  kinds,  Orange  Blenheim, 
Luffness  Matchless,  Paradise  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander,  Ribston, 
and  Fulwood, 

The  only  kitchen  vegetables  exhibited,  were  forced  sea-kale,  and 
forced  rhubarb  stalks,  both  of  good  quality.    For  the  sea-kale,  a 

f premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Thomson,  gardener  to  Wil- 
iam  Keith,  Esq.,  Corstorphine  Hill;  and  for  the  rhubarb,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Miller,  market  garaener,  Gorgie. 

.  Two  excellent  bunches  of  White  Kaisin  Grape,  recently  cut  from 
the  tree,  the  vinerv  having,  during  winter,  merely  had  fire  heat  suf- 
ficient to  dry  off  the  damp,  were  sent  from  the  garden  of  Sir  David 
Erskine,  at  Cambo.  This  is  the  variety  so  largely  imported  from 
abroad,  under  the  name  of  the  Portugal  Grape.  It  was  mentioned 
that  the  vine  had  "proved  a  very  sure  bearer  at  Cambo,  not  having 
missed  a  crop  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  it  is  well  worth  a 

5 lace  in  every  late  vinery."    The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr. 
ames  Falconer,  ffardener  at  Cambo. 
It  may  be  added,  that  there  were  sent  for  exhibition,  a  specimen 
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of  tbe  rare  Brugm&nsui  IQtea,  or  yellow  trampet-flower,  from  the 
garden  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbelly  of  Garscube,  and  some  beautiful 
Tariedes  of  camellia,  from  the  gardens  at  Prestongrange,  and  £d- 
monstone,    (  Newspaper, ) 

Extensive  flower  and  fruit  garden  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bue^ 
eleugh. — Mr.  Mackintosh,  late  gardener  to  tbe  king  of  the  Belgians, 
and  author  of  the  Oreen-housey  and  Flower  OanUn^  (two  excellent 
works,  lately  published,)  but  now  in  the  employ  of  the  richest  noble- 
man in  Scotland,  is  forming  a  new  kitchen,  fruit,  and  forcing  garden, 
of  sixteen  acres,  at  Dalkeith,  with  very  extensive  ranges  of  hot- 
houses and  pits;  and  when  it  is  completed,  which  will  be  in  three 
years,  he  will  commence  upon  thirty'four  acres  of  flower  garden, 
upon  tbe  banks  of  the  picturesque  river  North  Esk.  The  present 
gardens  are  to  be  removed,  to  allow  the  park  to  be  opened  up  in  the 
true  English  style.  The  duke  of  Buccleugh  has  placed  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  horticultural  expenditures  in  tbe  hands  of  a  man  who 
understands  his  profession.    {Oard,  Oaz,) 

FRANCE. 

Elm  leofoes  as  food  for  cattle. — M.  Poiteau,  while  on  a  horticultu- 
ral tour  from  Paris  to  Fontainbleu  and  Barres,  between  the  latter 
place  and  Nemours,  found  the  boys  and  |^irls  of  the  neighboring 
villages  perched  on  the  elm  trees  which  Ime  the  public  road;  ana 
not  only  gathering  the  leaves,  but  breaking  down  the  young  shoots, 
in  order  to  carry  home  as  fodder  for  cows.  Many  trees  had  not  a 
single  leaf,  except  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  which  could 
not  be  reached  by  hand.  M.  Poiteau  was  informed  that  this  was 
the  custom  of  the  countrv,  and  that  the  elms  on  various  properties, 
are  kept  pollarded,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  taking  of  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  bv  means  of  a  short  ladder.  The  leaves  and  shoots 
are  found  highly  nutritive  to  cattle,  whether  eaten  in  a  green  state, 
or  after  being  dried  and  stacked  for  winter  use.  {^nndles  de  la  So* 
eietk  d*  Hort.  de  Paris,) 

Mbrus — M.  d'  Arcet  has  found  that  the  leaves,  of  the  white  mul- 
berry may  be  eaten  as  spinach,  as  may  those  of  the  black  mulberry, 
and  the  maclura.  The  leaves  of  the  two  last,  when  properly  season- 
ed, are  said  to  make  a  dish  by  no  means  disagreeable.     (Jd,) 

Betterhavejaune  d^  AUemagne  is  a  new  variety  of  mangel  wurt- 
zel,  which  is  found  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other  hitherto  in  use  for 
fattening  cattle.  Seed  of  this  variety  may  be  had  of  M.  Yilmorin, 
Paris.     {Bon  Jar  diner,  1839.) 

Cultivation  of  Radishes, — M.  Chaind,  the  only  market  garden- 
er in  Lyons  that  ever  grew  mushrooms,  and  whose  cellars  and  forc- 
ing houses  produce  them  every  day  in  the  year,  has  this  season,  up 
to  this  date,  (March  80,)  sold  early  radishes  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
thousand  francs.     {Jinnales  des  Sciences  Physiques,  i'c) 

Convolvulus  Batatas  L. — The  sweet  potato  has  ripened  seeds  in 
the  garden  of  M.  Sagdret,  in  Paris,  from  which  young  plants  have 
been  raised.  Among  these,  it  is  hoped  some  may  be  found  hardier 
than  others,  and,  on  this  account,  more  likely  to  succeed  ih  open  air 
culture.    {Bon  Jar  diner,  1839.) 
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Aat.  III.     Domeitie  Notices, 

The  Canker  worm,  (name  not  known  to  me)  is  destroying  the 
beauty  of  our  town.  They  hare  entirely  stripped  some  of  our  finest 
elms,  leaving  them  as  bare  as  in  raid-winter,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  leaf  without  holes  in  it.  The  maples  are  but  little  troubled.  The 
apples,  in  some  exposed  situations,  are  quite  brown.  If  some  eflec* 
tual  means  of  preyention  in  future  are  not  adopted,  our  fine  elms  are 
as  inevitably  destroyed,  as  if  the  axe  was  laid  at  their  roots.  We 
have  applied  to  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Cambridge,  for  an  account  of  the 
insect,  he  having  written  on  it  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  ten 
years  ago.  These  vile  worms  are  as  much  annoyance  to  foot  pas- 
sengers as  to  the  trees,  for  they  hang  by  their  little  silver  ropes  from 
the  limbs,  and  adhere  to  whoever  passes,  in  great  numbers. 

I  suppose  the  worm  about  ten  days  hence,  burrows  in  the  ground, 
ffoes  into  the  chrysalis  state,  and  lies  dormant  until  fall.  In  Novem- 
ber and  December,  and  again  in  March,  if  I  am  right  in  the  obser- 
vation, in  mild  evenings,  with  a  lamp  in  hand,  you  ma^  see  them  in 
multitudes  ascending  the  trees,  the  females  (  ?)  being  wmgless,  while 
the  males  fly  about,  attracted  by  the  light,  quite  independent  of  the 
laborious  operation  of  crawling.  If  I  nave  not  mistaken  the  moth 
for  the  image  of  some  other  worm,  it  would  seem  that  nature  has 
here  given  man  an  opportunity  to  destrov  this  little  pest,  by  applying 
some  cincture  to  the  tree,  which  shall  obstruct  their  passage,  and  in 
the  death  of  one  female  moth  destroy  hundreds,  perhaps,  of  worms. 
So  abundant  have  these  things  been  this  spring,  that  as  \  lay  in  bed 
at  night,  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  noise  of  their  cranching  among 
the  leaves  of  the  elms  that  line  the  avenue  where  we  live;  and  thou- 
sands of  canker-birds,  or  cedar-birds,  {Bombyeilla  caroUnensit)  with 
their  sly,  plaintive  whistle,  may  be  observed  in  the  tops  of  the  fruit 
trees  and  orchards,  quietly  gorging  themselves  on  their  favorite  food. 
My  barn-door  fowls,  also,  have  acquired  the  habit  of  eating  them, 
and  so  much  do  they  prefer  them  to  other  food,  that  we  have  found 
it  quite  harmless  to  allow  them  the  range  of  the  flower  garden, 
which  lies  near  some  laree  elms  much  infested  with  worms,  and  here 
they  industriously  pick  tne  worms  from  the  plants,  quite  forgetful  of 
theur  old  tricks  of  scratching  and  burying  themselves  in  the  earth. 
In  this  way,  I  have  kept  some  fine  plants  from  serious  injury. 

Can  you  give  us  any  light  on  the  history  and  mode  of  destroying 
this  insect?  It  seems  quite  careless  of  tobacco  water,  applied  with 
a  powerful  syringe,  except  so  far  as  they  are  removed  by  the  me- 
chanical force  of  the  water.  Tobacco  smoke  would,  no  doubt, 
prove  efiectual,  were  there  any  mode  of  applj^ing  it  as  efiTectualhr  as 
we  can  in  a  greeuihouse.  Yours  truly ,  B.  SUliman,  Jr.,  New  Aa/o^ 
en,  Jlfoy,  1859. 

The  HortieuUural  dssoeiation  of  the  VaUey  of  the  Hudson  will 
hold  its  second  semi-annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Albanv,  at  the 
city  hall,  on  the  35th  day  of  June  next.  Specimens  of  early  fruits, 
ve^tables,  flowers,  and  farm  and  garden  productions  of  every  de- 
scription, will  be  received  by  the  committee,  on  the  spot,  the  day 
previous,  or  before  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  the  day  of  exhibition. 

This  association,  composed  of  practical  men,  amateurs,  and  gentle- 
men resident  in  all  the  various  counties  bordering  the  Hudson,  was 
established  in  1898,  and  aims  at  the  promotion  of  horticultural  im- 
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prorement,  and  the  taste  for  rural  affaim  ffenerally  throughont  this 
portion  of  the  country.  At  the  semi-annufQ  meeting,  it  is  desirable 
that  specimens  of  the  fruits  and  plants,  of  all  the  various  districts  and 
soils  of  the  Hudson  valley,  should  be  brought  together  for  compara- 
tive exhibition;  and  the  association indul^s  the  hope,  that  all  penions 
friendly  to  the  object  in  view  will  contnbute  something  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  association  will  also  be  held 
at  Albany  on  the  25th  of  June.  The  autumnal  exhibition  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  take  place  in  New  York,  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber next.    nA,  J,  JJotMing,  Cor.  Sec,  Newburgh,  N»  F.,  May  flSl. 

PUmting  the  butt  ends  of  potatoes,  in  preference  to  the  seed  ends, — 
Mr.  Pollard,  of  Maine,  in  a  communication  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  on 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  observes,  that  it  is  a  ^'custom  with  farm- 
ers to  cut  off  what  they  termed  the  seed  end  to  plant,  thinking  it  best, 
and  also  to  make  a  saving  of  their  potatoes.  In  fact,  I  followed  this 
custom  myself,  until  I  found  by  experience  that  it  was  wrong,  and 
have  tried  to  convince  my  neighbors  of  the  error  in  this  practice;  and 
those  who  are  not  already  convinced,  i  think  will  be,  after  trying  an 
experiment  by  planting  the  seed  end  and  butt  end.  Cut  one  third 
from  the  seed  end,  and  plant  them  three  succeeding  yean  from  the 
same  seed,  and  you  will  find  that  your  potatoes  are  nearly  run  out, 
and  scarcely  fit  to  cook;  whereas  if  you  plant,  in  all  cases,  the  butt 
end  of  the  potato,  they  will  never  diminish  m  size  or  quality;  and  those 
raised  from  the  butt  end  will  weigh  from  six  to  eight  pounds  per 
bushel  more  than  those  raised  from  the  tip  end,  and  will  not  be  hol- 
low.*'   {Maine  Farmer.) 


Art.  IY.     Retrospective  Criticism, 

Errata, — Some  typographical  errors  occurred  in  the  article  hj  m 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultursl  Society,  in  our  last,  which 
should  be  corrected  as  follows : — P.  176,  four  lines  from  the  bottom, 
for  *' woods"  read  ' 'brooks."  P.  178,  twenty-one  lines  from  the  top, 
for  "that"  read  "thought." 

New  varieties  of  CameUias,  {p,  63.) — Sir,  your  Magazine  of  this 
month  has  this  day  come  to  hand.  In  page  6S  you  say,  "Many  varie- 
ties ^camellias,)  new  and  rare  with  Mr.  Buist,  have  flowered  both  at 
Mr.  Wilder's  and  Hovey  &  Co.'s  for  three  or  four  years  past."  Sir, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  naming  these  varieties  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos- 
sible through  your  paces:  perhaps  the  kinds  you  boast  about,  are  sin- 
gle or  semi-double.  With  a  collection  of  such  I  make  no  preten- 
sions.— 1  am  yours,  R.  Buist,  Philadelphia,  Jpril  S6,  18S9. 

[The  above  should  have  been  inserted  in  our  last,  but  owing  to  the 
crowded  state  -of  our  pages,  was  necessarily  deferred,  when  we 
penned  the  remarks  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Buist,  we  did  not  intend  to 
say  that  all  the  new  varieties  in  Mr.  Buist's  collection  had  flowered 
three  or  four  3^ears  previous  around  Boston,  but  only  a  few  varieties, 
which  he  particularly  pointed  out  to  us,  such  as  he  was  then  selling  at 
a  high  price  as  rare;  among  these  was  the  C  j.  var.  Trav^rst  mutabi- 
lis,  which  flowered  here  three  years  affo,  together  with  several  others 
which  bloomed  at  the  same  time.    Not  thmking  of  referring  to  the 
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gnbject  again,  we  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  all  the  other  Bortf : 
but  there  were  some  ^Ye  or  six  or  more  which  had  not  flowered  at  all 
in  Mr.  Buiat's  collection,  which  we  had  seen  here  two  years  previous. 
We  regret  that  Mr.  Buist  should  take  our  remarks  as  intimating  any 
thing  more  than  that  several  of  his  new  sorts,  bv  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  and  others,  had  been  introduced  and  flourished  around 
Boston  before  they  had  elsewhere  in  the  country. — Ed.] 

JduUiplex  or  double  flowers,  irregidarites. — Notwithstanding  the 
high  authority  of  the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris, 
(Viscount  Hericart  de  Thury,)  who  denies  that  the  above  is  true,  or 
affects  a  surprise  at  the  assertion,  boldly  made  by  "certain  severe 
botanists,"  (see  No.  for  April  of  this  Magazine,  p.  145,)  we  presume, 
that  the  botanical  axiom  will  prevail.  Nature,  we  are  constantly 
reminded,  knows  nothing  but  species;  it  is  the  province  of  systema- 
tists  to  form  genera,  and  classes.  And  although  she  is  ever  evincing 
an  erratic  and  wayward  disposition,  setting  at  defiance  all  rule  ana 
authority,  and  will  not  be  restrained  by  systems  and  prescribed  for- 
mulas, yet  there  are  certain  peculiar  types,  by  which  she  seems  to 
model  the  most  perfect  and  numerous  of  her  forms.  When  in  unre- 
strained and  wild  luxuriance  she  throws  over  mountain  and  plain,  in 
forest  shade  and  desert,  her  myriad  blossoms,  (so  rare  an^  deviation 
from  the  original  and  most  universal  type,)  that  the  observmg  botanist 
has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  varietv,  if  it  bear  not  the  dis- 
tinctive and  essential  marks  of  a  species.  How  eagerly  too  is  a  cas- 
ual aberration  in  the  usual  number  of  the  floral  organs  of  our  roost 
common  flowers,  seized  upon,  as  something  rare  and  unique !  Our 
well  remembered  childish  curiosity  and  wonder  in  finding  a  leaf  of 
trefoil  with  four,  five  or  six  leaflets,  instead  of  the  regular  three, 
seems  far  surpassed  oftentimes,  in  the  experimental  florist,  when  he 
traces  his  favorite  flower  in  its  first  eflbrts  to  produce  another  and 
another  whorl  of  petals.  And  if,  perchance,  he  meet  some  wildling 
in  a  similar  sportive  freak,  he  dreams  of  reputation  and  honor  in 
the  successful  series  of  experiments  to  render  it  a  worthy  guest  of 
his  flower-bed,  by  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  thread-like  stamens, 
and  destruction  of  the  golden  anthers. 

How  seemingly  absurd,  were  not  floriculture  an  art,  instead  of  a 
science,  the  rules  which  the  amateur  dictates  as  criterions  in  taste! 
A  stigma,  forsooth,  must  not  protrude  above  the  throat  of  the  corolla 
of  the  polyanthus  primrose,  because  a  pm  eye  would  totally  ruin  the 
flower-head,  be  the  border  ever  so  fine  and  regular!  A  heart's  ease 
must  have  its  peculiarity  of  form.  A  tulip  must  be  the  fforgeous  but 
regular  and  symmetrical  cup  of  the  florist,  not  of  Flora  nerself,  who 
scorns  his  peneiUings,  and  sets  at  naught  his  precision.  Your  tulip 
amateurs,  m  their  branch  of  floriculture,  woula  surely  be  at  variance 
with  Mr.  President  Thury's  opinion.  They  detect  at  a  glance  the 
uninitiated  into  the  secrets  of  their  craft,  by  theur  admiration  of  so 
montirous  a  perversity  as  a  double  tulip !  Yet  in  what  respect  is  a 
double  ranunculus  or  anemone  superior,  were  it  not  that  thev  dififer- 
ed  only  in  the  delicacy  of  the  organic  structure  of  the  petals.^  Who 
prefers  the  double  tropce^olnm  to  the  single  "primitive"  form?  Or 
who  would  reject  the  elegant,  single  and  primitive  Chrysdis  calif5r- 
nica,  to  adopt  exclusively  its  double  variety?  Indeed,  some  flowers 
are  so  distorted  and  monstrous  by  this  aberration  from  the  original 
tvpe,  that  nothing  would  recommend  them  to  notice  but  novelty,  or 
their  bizarre  character. 

Floriculture  and  botany  should  no  longer  be  at  variancei  nor  con* 
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tend  about  subjects  belonging  in  common  to  neither.  The  botanist 
is  concerned  only  with  nature's  general  and  universal  types  and 
forms,  unless  his  pursuits  into  her  physiology  lead  him  to  occasional 
studies  into  her  aberrations.  We  cannot  expect  that  the  florist  shall 
always  be  the  enthusiastic  botanist;  why,  then,  should  botanical 
nomenclature  and  science  be  objectionable  to  floricultural  earsP 
Their  pursuits  rise  indeed  at  the  same  fountain-head,  but  soon  diyerge 
into  widely  differing  channels.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  unite  them 
again  so  that  they  flow  in  happy  unison,  but  tnis  is  rarely  done;  the 
true  botanist  is  generally  content  with  his  simple  "primitive"  form, 
the  florist  will  prefer  his  modified  construction.  For  our  own  part, 
we  admire  the  triumohs  of  floricultural  art,  in  the  ivory  petaled  ca- 
mellia, that  queen  nower  of  the  conservatory,  or  in  tne  superb  in- 
florescence of  the  dahlia.  We  bend  a  willing  kuee  in  our  attraction 
to  the  snowy  or  golden  or  rosy  double  stemfess  primrose  (Primula 
acadlis,)  or  to  its  beautiful  rival,  the  white,  blue  or  purple  iZep4tica 
triloba.  But  our  native  American  species  (Hepktica,  americ^a)  will 
receive  equal  respect,  when  its  simple  and  lovely  primitive  forms  are 
bedecking  the  hill-side,  and  closing  or  opening  its  deep  blue  petals, 
as  sunny  gleam,  or  fitful  shade,  pass  over  them.  The  sweet- 
briar,  which  carelessly  throws  its  long  and  flexible  spray,  gemmed 
with  paly-red  buds  or  blossoms,  or  the  perfumed  swamp  rose, 
which  for  so  many  weeks  exhibits  an  attractive  display  in  unadorn- 
ed simplicity,  catches  our  eye  and  delights  our  senses,  thoug[h  the 
"eastern  bride  of  the  nightingale,"  in  the  double  roses  of  Persia  and 
Cashmere,  be  flaunting  in  dazzling  glory  at  their  side.  Antiquitjr  may 
tell  of  its  "hundred-leaved  roses,"  but  however  beautiful  and  won- 
drous they  may  be,  the  five-petalled  type  will  lose  none  of  its  charms. 

The  botanist  however  has  his  own  veritable  double  flowers.  Po* 
lypetalous  plants  frequently  occur.  The  stately  river  queen,  (the 
anowy  water-lil^)  is  his,  and  also  those  gorgeous  and  sacred  congen- 
ers, in  the  species  of  ifeldtnlnufn  of  the  NOe.  The  mysterioiiB  visi- 
tant of  night  is  his,  fthat  pride  of  the  hot-house,)  the  Cdreus  grandi- 
fldrus;  nor  scarcely  less  curious,  the  varied  forms  of  Cactus  and  its 
allies.  Nature  here  triumphs  over  art;  the  unadorned  sunplicit^  of 
the  primitive  Flora  competes  with  the  monstrosities  and  aberradons 
produced  by  horticulture. 

In  conclusion,  we  presume  that  this  subject  will  never  be  set  at 
rest,  so  long  as  the  florist  is  unwilling  to  accede  to  the  botanist  his 
peculiar  taste,  or  is  ofiended  at  his  technicalities.  Imagination  may 
connect  impressions  of  "hideous  objects"  with  its  morbid  ideas  of 
euch  language,  but  the  calm  language  of  nature  is  still  the  same, 
''I  am  perfect,  for  1  acknowledge  no  laws,  nor  observe  no  rules,  but 
the  dictates  of  Omniscient  Power." — Jin  Observer  of  Nature. 


Art.  v.    Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  wai 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  3l8t,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  at 
the  Society's  intermediate  meeting,  on  the  1st,  for  the  six  best  varie- 
ties of  pansies,  to  Andrew  Dryburgh. 
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The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  tbe  premium  at  the  Socie- 
ty's intermediate  meeting,  on  the  Ist,  for  the  twelve  best  heads  of  spi- 
nach, to  Patrick  Reiily,  gardener  to  Fierce  Butler,  Esq.  The  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  I.  Fatten,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kohn,  Turner's 
Lane,  for  the  three  best  bunches  of  asparagus. 

The  Committee  on  Flants  and  Flowers,  on  the  Slst,  awarded  the 
premium  for  the  ten  best  varieties  of  sweet'^cented  China  roses,  to 
Andrew  Dry  burgh;  no  competition. 

The  premium  for  the  best  American  seedling  rose  was  awarded  to 
Andrew  Dry  burgh;  a  very  fine  dark  red  rose. 

The  premium  for  the  best  collection  of  plants,  in  pots,  was  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  he  having  exhibited  An" 
tirrhinum  caryopbylloides,  and  Calceolaria  Majoru^Tia  sup^rba,  be- 
sides twelve  different  varieties,  many  of  them  very  fine;  also,  Ferbe- 
na  incisa,  F.  Eryi^na,  F.  vendsa,  K.  albifidra,  V\  Tweediei^na,  Fin- 
ca  r6sea  and  &lba;  a  fine  seedling  petunia,  Nieremb^rgui  filicatilis, 
Gloxinia  speci6sa,  G.  graudifldra,  Alsufem^rfa  tricolor,  Ix6ra  coc- 
cinea,  Jliimulus  cardinalis,  Lophosp^rmum  scindens,  /'xia  croc4ta, 
Loi^a  aur&ntia,  Pelargdnium  Capt.  Cook,  J?6sa  mtindi,  Micans,  Me- 
galinthemum,  Div^rsum,  Hericarti^num,  Copl^n,  two  seedlings, 
carnations,  and  a  large  specimen  of  Canterbury  Bell. 

An  honorary  premium  was  awarded  to  Andrew  Dryburgh>  for  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  G^snera  bulbdsa. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bouquet  was  awarded  to  William  Chal- 
mers, gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot.  They  also  notice  a  fine  basket  bouquet, 
composed  of  indigenous  plants,  by  Hirst  and  Dreer;  and  a  fine  bou- 
quet, from  Robert  Weston,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Roland. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  for  the  three 
best  forced  cauliflowers,  to  George  Robinson,  gardener  to  Horace 
Binney,  Esq. 

An  honorary  premium  was  awarded  to  James  Oldham,  gardener 
to  George  Pepper,  Esq.,  for  some  very  fine  cauliflowers. 

The  premium  for  the  best  blanched  rhubarb  was  awarded  to  George 
Eeher.  ^ 

The  premium  for  the  best  forced  potatoes  was  awarded  to  James 
McKee,  gardener  to  Charles  Chauncey,  Esq. 

The  premium  for  the  best  lettuce  sown  in  the  open  ground,  in  New 
Jersey,  was  awarded  to  James  McKee,  gardener  to  Charles  Chaun- 
cey, Esq.  ^ 

The  premium  for  the  best  eariy  peas,  grown  in  New  Jersey,  was 
awarded  to  Adam  Frice. 

An  honorary  premium  was  awarded  to  William  Chalmers,  garden- 
er to  Mrs,  Stot,  for  some  fine  peas,  grown  in  Pennsylvania. 

An  honorary  premium  was  awarded  to  George  Esher,  for  some 
very  superior  potatoes,  grown  in  the  open  ground.  He  stated  they 
were  planted  on  the  12th  of  last  March,  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
under  the  surface,  and  some  straw  placed  over  them  was  allowed  to 
remain  till  they  came  up  through  it,  then  covered  with  earth,  and  the 
result  exceeds  belief  in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  premium  for  the  best  display  of  vegetables  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot;  he  having  exhibited  early  frame 
peas,  three  bunches  of  Spanish  dwarf  ditto,  nme  inches  high^  cauli- 
flowers, early  cabbages,  asparagus,  onions,  radishes,  leeks,  very  fine, 
curled  Indian  lettuce,  Brighton  Coss  ditto.  Royal  cabbage  ditto,  and 
oak-leaved  ditto. 

P.  Burke,  gardener  to  Mr.  Camac,  exhibited  cauliflower,  aspara- 
gus, spinach  and  turnips. 
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Hugh  Hatch  exhibited  some  fine  winter  blush  apples. 

George  Robinson,  gardener  to  Horace  Binney,  fcsq.y  exhibited  kid- 
ney potatoes y  forty*fold  ditto,  peas,  beets,  cucumbers,  cabbages,  sal- 
lad,  &c. 

James  McKee,  gardener  to  Charles  Chauncey,  Esq.,  exhibited 
beets,  cauliflowers,  four  difTerent  kinds  of  potatoes,  lettuce,  cucum- 
bers, peas,  rhubarb,  some  fine  lemons  and  oranges. 

The  Committee  on  Fruit  awarded  the  premium  for  the  best  display 
of  fruit  to  James  McKee«  gardener  to  Charles  Chauncey,  Esq.;  na?- 
ingexhibited  some  very  fine  specimens  of  lemons  and  oranges. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  beyond  all  praise,  more  especially 
the  cauliflowers. — Respectfully,  G.  tvatson,  PhUadelphiai  May  35<^ 
loS9s 


Art.  YI.     Ma$$aehu$etts  Hortieulturdl  Society, 

Saturday,  *Bnr%l  6/A,  13S9. — Exhibited,  From  Henry  Reed,  gar- 
dener to  S.  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  fine  specimens  of  cucumbers;  their  beau- 
tiful appearance  did  great  credit  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Reed. 

Diitributed,  Seeds  of  the  M^dia  s^tiva,  a  new  oil  plant,  received 
fVom  H.  Rin,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  The  Mddia  s&tiva  is  stated, 
in  foreign  journals,  to  be  more  valuable  to  agriculturists  as  an  oil  pro- 
ducing plant,  than  the  olive,  the  poppy,  or  any  other  more  cultivated. 

May  Atkn — Exhibited.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.  some  fine  specimens  of 
various  plants:  among  others  a  beautiful  rose,  called  the  Bouquet, 
which  is  probably  a  hybrid,  as  it  is  said  to  be  a  hardy  variety  in 
France:  tne  present  specimen  was  cut  from  a  plant,  budded  as  late 
as  last  July,  and  on  the  cluster  there  had  expanded  fort^  buds  out  of 
f  fty-four;  there  were  now  some  twenty  or  thirty  remainmg,  in  beauti- 
ful bloom.  It  is  a  most  delicate  white  rose,  and  one  whicn  should  be 
universally  grown;  Mr.  Lee  also  exhibited  Clirkia  pulch^Ua  and 
pulch^lla  41ba,  the  latter  an  extremely  delicate  annual;  both  are  well 
adapted  to  green-house  culture;  fine  flowers  of  Collinsia  bicolor,  Gen- 
taur^a  suav^olens,  double  purple  jacobse^a,  Phl6x  Drunim6ndtt,  each 
of  which,  though  generally  only  grown  in  the  summer,  are  delightful 
winter  plants  in  the  green-house;  also  specimens  of  the  following 
roses  and  geraniums: — TA^ Hymen^, Triumph  of  Bolwiller,  double 
Macartney,  and  Yellow  Tea  roses;  Diadematum,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots;  and  Charles  X,  geraniums;  and  of  other  ]>lants  the  following: 
black  birch,  M6spilus  arbdrea,  double  flowered  cherry,  (beautiful,) 
and  Ferbdna  eham»drifdlia. 

From  D.  Haggerston,  splendid  specimens  of  Combr^tum  purpilbre- 
um,MagndliaThompsontana,and  the  true  Greville  rose;  the  latter  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  imaginable;  in  the  cluster  were  roses 
of  every  shade,  from  white,  or  pale  blush,  to  deep  purple,  including 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  flowers.  This  variety  is  too  little  known, 
for  its  great  beauty  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  every  garden:  the  plant 
from  which  the  specimen  was  cut  is  growing  on  the  back  wall  oi  one 
of  the  houses  adjoining  the  conservatory,  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  and  had 
a  large  number  of  clusters  expanded  at  one  time,  presenting  a  mag- 
nificent display. 
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At  this  meeting,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso,  of  Walliogford,  Eng.,  wag 
admitted  an  honorary  member,  and  Carey  Tyso,  Esq.,  of  the  same 
place,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Societv. 

May  19th, — Exhibited,  From  Prof.  J.  L.  Russell,  specimens  oC 
native  plants,  under  cultivation,  viz:  TrOlium  grandifldrum,  Clay- 
tdnta  spathulkta,  Thalictrum  didcum,  Uvall&ria  sessilifldrat  Conval- 
Ikria  stellkta,  Pulmonkria  virgin ica,  Phl6x  stolouifera  and  P.  nivea. 
From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  fine  bouquet  of  flowers.  From  the  estate 
of  Madame  James  Perkins,  Pearl  street,  Boston,  fine  specimens  of 
the  beautiful  double-flowered  cherry. 

May  36<A. — Exhibited,  From  Messrs.  Winship,  two  fine  bouquets 
of  flowers.  From  S.  Sweetser,  C^reus  criijp&tum,  aurantiaca,  and 
new  scarlet;  there  appeared  to  be  a  diflerence  between  them,  but  so 
faint  that  only  those  with  a  practised  eye  could  discern  it;  they  were 
imported  from  France  under  these  names,  but  we  think  that  some  of 
them  will  prove  identical  with  Jenkinsdnti;  also  fifteen  bizarre  and 
bibloemen  tulips.  From  Francis  Parker  and  E.  Weston,  Jr.  Esq., 
the  following  specimens  of  native  plants,  (uncultivated) : — BMeris 
vulgiiris,  Aquilegia  canadensis,  PrOinos  obovkta,  JRantinculus  bulb6- 
BUS,  Geranium  maculktum,  Arenkria  latifdlia,  Cheliddnium  mkjus, 
iSaxifraira  pennsylv&nica,  Facclneum  corymb6sum,  Fragkria  vir- 
ffinica,  riola  cucullkta  and  bl&nda,  w^^rum  tryphyllum,  Tliesium  urn- 
bell&tum,  and  Onaphklium  plantagluium. 

From  J.  Donald,  Boston,  a  fine  variety  of  geraniums,  embracing 
ten  or  twelve  seedlings  of  much  beauty,  together  with  the  following 
kinds: — AdelinsQ,  Hiils's  Champion,  Diomede,  Div^rsum,  Diademii* 
turn,  and  other  sorts  not  namea;  in  all,  twenty-three  plants.^  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  twelve  geraniums,  viz: — Speculum  rntindi,  Diomede, 
Scitulum,  Diademktum,  Adelines,  Div^rsum,  Polybiknum,  Gen. 
Washington,  Nimrod,  Lovely  Ann,  Lucifer,  and  one  unknown. 

From  Mr.  Meller,  the  following  geraniums: — Coronation,  Nelt- 
jieknum,  Ozoni^nsis,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lord  Denman,  Nim- 
rod, Admiral Co<Irington,  Albldiura,  alabidum  (?)  Rob  Roy, Countess 
of  Munster,  suji^rba.  No.  6,  and  seedling;  also  six  calceolarias,  Fer- 
b&scum  sp.  Jualdpe  trifida  grandifldru,  and  two  varieties  of  roses, 
with  cut  nowers  of  the  yellow  and  blush  tea  rose.  From  S.  Walker, 
twenty-four  tulips  of  fine  sorts,  as  follows:— 

fiybloemens:— Fair  Ellen,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Princess  Char- 
lotte, Mirabelle,  Incomparable  la  mere  Brun,  Rose  Vesta,  Rose 
Thelestris,  Prince  Regent,  La  Beaute  Virginia,  Rose  Domingo,  Rose 
Ephergine,  Voorhelm,  Majesteuse,  Bugby  Queen,  Incomparable 
de  Holland,  Sang  de  BcBuf,  Cerese  Koyale. 

Bizarre8:^-Abercrombie,  Lord  DuncaTi,  Bonaparte,  seedling,  Capt. 
Marryatt,  Scarlet  and  Gold,  Demetrius. 

The  present  meeting  was  especially  appointed  for  the  exhibition  of 
geraniums  and  tulips  for  premiums.    The  judges  awanled  as  follows: 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  tulips,  to  Mr.  S.  Walker,  a  premi- 
nm  of  ten  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  twelve  varieties,  to  Mr.  S.  Walker,  a  premium 
of  ^^e  dollars. 

For  the  best  tweWe  varieties  of  geraniums,  to  Mr.  Meller,  a  pre- 
mium often  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  twelve  varieties  of  geraniums,  to  Messrs. 
Hovey  &.  Co.  a  premium  of  five  dollars. 

No  seedling  was  entered  for  a  premium  which  was  thought  worthy 
of  such  distinction. 
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The  judffes  on  tuli[»  were  Messrs.  Donald  and  Meller;  and  on  ge- 
raniums, Messrs.  Donald  and  Sweetser. 

'rhe  exhibition  of  pansies,  for  prizes,  will  probably  take  place  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 
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Roots,  Tubara,  fyc. 


From    To 


9ct9. 


1  25 


Potatoes: 

Turnips: 

Common,  per  bushel,. . . . 

New,  per  bunch, 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, . . . 
Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel,     .... 

White,  per  bushel 1  60 

Now  white,  per  bunch,. . .       8 
Beeta,  per  busoel, ........      75 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 75 

Parsnips,  per  bnsheJ, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,  . . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound. 


»cts. 


CaJbbagu,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  doxen  : 

Drumh^ds, 

Red  Duieh 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck, .... 

Siuidelions,  per  half  peck,. . 

Cubage  Sprouts,per  liair  p'k 

Turnip  Tops,  per  half  peck, 

Young  Turnips,  per  half  p'k, 

Dock  tops,  p«r  half  peck,. . . 
Vi*^  I  per  bushel, 

'^**'' 5  per  half  peck 

Asparagus,  per  bunch, 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, 


75 
800 
1  00 

m 

10 

37A 

874 

5 
60 


75 
75 
75 
6 
8 
20 
12 


1  60 

00 

2  00 

2  00 


00 
00 
12i 

8 

8 

8 
12i 

8 

6 

6 
00 
81 
10 

8 


50 

12i 

60 

60 

6 
2  00 
2  00 
6 
00 
I  00 

12 
6 


60 
25 
6 
10 
10 

12i 

8 
8 


12i 
4 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins  ^ 

Squashes: 

Autumnal  Marrow,percwt. 

Winter  crook-neck,pr  ewt. 

Canada,  per  cwt 

West  India,  per  cwt 

Pumpkins,  eacli 

Pat  and  Sweet  Herbs, 

Parsley,  per  half  peck,. . . . . 

Sage,  per  pound 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearminty  per  bunch, 

Fruits. 
Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Baldwins,  per  barrel,. . . . 

Sweet  apples,  per  bushel,. 

Golden  Kussets,*  per  bbL , . 

Greenings,  per  barrel, . . . 

Russets,  per  barrel, 

Pears: 

Baking,  per  bushel,  .....* 
Green  Gooseberries,  per  q*t. 
Strawberries,  per  basket,.. . 

Malasa  Grapes,  per  lb 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, . . . 

Cucumbers,  each 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  doien : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  .... 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)per  pound. 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb. ... . 


From 
9  cts. 


600 
4  00 
6  00 
3  00 
12 


25 

17 

6 

6 

8 


800 

1  00 
800 

2  00 
800 
800 
800 

260 
12i 
20 
25 

800 
25 
20 

37i 
60 

200 

8  00 

5 

m 

26 
4 

4 
6i 


To 

$cts. 


26 


87i 
20 
12 
12 
6 


8  60 

8-60 

8  00 

25 


60 
25 

50 
75 
25 
2  60 

6 


6 


Remarks. — Although  the  month  of  April,  and  the  early  part  of 
this  month,  betokened  a  very  early  season,  these  expectations  have 
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not  been  realized,  as  respects  the  earliness  of  com,  fines  of  all  kinds, 
and  similar  plants  which  require  a  warm  May,  to  come  forward  early. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds,  it  is  true,  are  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  last 
year,  but  we  belieye  that  the  cold  and  wet  weather,  with  slight 
frosts  in  some  places,  which  has  prevailed  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  has  put  back  vegetation  so  far  as  to  render  this  little  or  no 
earlier  than  the  last. 

Potatoes  are  plentier  than  at  our  last  report;  there  have  been  sev- 
eral arrivals  or  good  Chenanffoes,  and  our  quotations  note  a  sli£[ht 
reduction.  Turnips  are  higher;  new  ones  of  small  size  just  m. 
Old  onions  almost  gone;  a  few  bunches  of  new  have  been  received. 
Beets  and  carrots  higher.  Radishes  are  at  moderate  prices,  but  the 
supply  is  not  large  for  the  season. 

Cfabbages  are  about  gone.  Lettuce  is  plenty  and  dull;  the  weath- 
er has  been  favorable  to  a  ffood  growth.  Greens  of  all  kinds  abund- 
ant and  low.  Peas  from  New  York  have  come  to  hand,  and  are  sell- 
ing at  fair  prices,  though  rather  inferior  from  carriage.  Asparaaus 
has  not  been  abundant,  the  cool  weather  having  prevented  a  tree 
growth.  Rhubarb  plenty.  There  have  been  arrivals  of  West  India 
sou  ashes  since  our  last,  and  the  market  is  well  supplied  with  those 
or  fine  quality. 

Apples  are  scarcer;  but  few  now  remain  on  hand,  except  russets; 
those  of  good  quality  are  higher.  Pears  are  gone.  Cucumbers 
come  in  in  tolerable  abundance,  and  command  fair  prices.  Cranber- 
ries are  most  gone.  Oranges  are  hieher.  A  few  pine-apples  re- 
main, but  the  quality  not  very  good.  Green  gooseberries,  from  New 
York,  are  selling  quickly  at  our  quotations.  In  nuts  there  is  no 
change.— Fourf,  M.  T.,  Boston^  May  37, 1839. 
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7RUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  Vines  will  by  this  time  have  set  their  fruit,  which  will  soon 
swell  rapidly,  and,  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  need  to  have  the  clus- 
ters thinned  out,  that  the  berries  may  grow  to  a  large  size.  Syringe 
now  three  times  or  more  every  week,  and,  if  the  weather  proves  dry, 
give  the  borders  a  good  watenng;  liquid  manure  may  be  used  once  a 
week.  Keep  all  the  new  wood,  which  is  intended  for  bearing  anoth- 
er year,  tied  up  to  the  trellis,  and  cut  away  all  superfluous  shoots^  so 
that  the  fruit  may  have  all  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air. 

Strawberry  beds  will  need  attention:  the  runners  now  begin  to 
shoot  out,  and,  when  not  wanted  for  filling  vacant  places  in  the  bed, 
or  for  plants  for  setting  out  new  beds  in  the  fall  or  spring,  should  be 
cut  off,  as  they  tend  to  weaken  the  old  plants.  'Water  the  beds  libe- 
rally, if  the  weather  should  be  dry.  The  latter  part  of  the  month  will 
be  the  proper  time  to  set  out  the  plants  to  be  grown  on  the  annual 
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9y$tem,  as  recommanded  in  our  la0t,  p.  1 67.    We  trust  that  eultiTatoBi 
-will  test  Mr.  Darke's  method  the  ensuiDg  year. 

Fruit  trees,  in  pots,  of  whatever  kinds,  should  be  kept  proper^ 
"ivatered,  occasionally  giving  liquid  manure. 

FLOWER   DCPARTMBVT. 

Dahlias  should  be  planted  this  month.  From  the  Isc  to  the  90th  is 
the  proper  time;  those  set  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  month  will 
•commence  blooming  a  few  days  sooner  than  those  planted  later,  and 
a  succession  will  be  thus  kept  up.  The  ground  should  be  dug  deep, 
and,  if  not  in  very  good  condition,  should  have  two  or  three  inches  of 
^ell  decomposed  manure  of  any  kind  spread  upon  it,  and  dog  in. 
Mark  out  the  rows,  if  to  be  planted  in  beds,  and  turn  the  plants  out 
the  pots,  placing  them  an  inch  or  two  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

OeraniufM  should  be  cut  in,  this  month,  as  directed  in  a  preceding 
pa^e.  The  cuttings  should  also  be  put  in :  for  directions  for  doing 
'which,  see  the  pages  referred  to. 

Cuttings  of  Heaths  may  now  be  put  in  with  success.  The  plants 
should  all  be  repotted  when  they  are  removed  from  the  green-bouse, 
and  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  sun  will  reach  them  but  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  morning. 

Tender  annualsy  raised  in  pots  in  frames,  may  be  transplanted  into 
the  border  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

Verbenas  will  again  require  to  be  shifted  into  larger  sized  pots. 
When  they  are  wanted  to  embellish  the  border,  the  present  month  is 
a  suitable  time  to  transplant  them. 

Chrysanthemums  not  propagated  last  month,  by  suckers  or  cuttings, 
should  be  done  so  without  aelay. 

ThUips  must  be  taken  up  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Biennial  and  perennial  seeds  may  yet  be  sown. 

Cactuses  should  be  removed  to  the  open  air  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  and  placed  in  a  sunny  situation. 

IxiaSf  Sparaxis,  and  similar  bulbs,  should  now  be  taken  from  the 
pots,  and  put  up  in  dry  papers,  and  placed  away  in  a  dry  airy  room. 

^  Rose  bushes,  (of  hardy  kinds,)  may  be  propagated  by  layering  any 
time  this  month. 

Camellias  should  be  removed  from  the  green-house  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  have  attained  a  slight  degree  of  woodiness,  and  the  flower- 
buds  for  next  year  are  perceived. 

Cheenrhtmse  p^nts,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air 
the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  plants,  raised  in  boxes,  should  be  transplanted  into  small 
beds,  preparatory  to  setting  in  the  trenches. 

Lettuce  may  be  sown  for  a  succession. 

Cucumbers,  for  pickling,  should  be  sown  the  last  part  of  the  month. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I. — Native  Floriculture;  with  Remarks  on  attention  to 
some  of  the  more  common  foreign  speciesy  which  have  repre' 
sentatives  in  this  courUry.     By  Philanthos. 

In  the  number  for  May,  of  this  Magazine,  will  be  found 
some  notes  and  remarks  on  a  few  of  the  prettiest  as  well  as 
most  striking  flowers  found  in  this  vicinity,  which  are  worthy 
of  culture.  Prepared,  as  they  are,  by  a  gentleman  whose  sac* 
cessful  efforts  are  known  and  appreciated,  they  come  to  as 
with  that  effect  which  always  acccompanies  experiment  rather 
than  theory.  Without  intruding  on  the  same  department  of 
intelligence,  and  hoping  that  our  own  scanty  communication 
may  elicit  more  of  such  important  information  from  the  same 
source,  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  as  they 
occurred  to  our  mind.  For,  though  we  will  not  call  ourselves 
theorists,  yet  our  series  of  experiments  have  not  been  directed 
to  some  of  those  more  difficult  subjects  in  which  he  has  been 
most  signally  successful.  We  love  flowers  for  their  intrinsic 
merits,  yet  we  will  acknowledge  that  a  rhododendron  or  an  or- 
chis bloom  quite  as  much  to  our  satisfaction,  and  at  times  give 
us  a  little  more  pleasure,  if  we  know  thatcuhure  and  care  have 
been  expended  on  one  of  these  choice  plants  selected  from  a 
neighboring  swamp,  rather  than  brought  from  lands  beyond  the 
seas.  We  admire  the  aspect  and  countenance  of  our  own  New 
England  flowers,  the  American  character  which  invests  them, 
and  the  northern  hardiness  which  is  united  with  their  peculiar 
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beauty.  Your  pelargoniums  and  your  heaths  look  as  if,  in 
truth,  they  had  not  forgotten  the  desert,  arid  and  bare,  on 
which  their  ancestors  first  came  into  being;  and  your  camel- 
lias present  you  with  foliage  and  flowers,  as  stiflf  and  uncom- 
promising as  their  own  Chinese  and  Japan  countrymen.  Bui 
the  lordly  magnolia  and  tulip  tree  are  the  monarcbs  of  their 
native  hills;  the  broad-leaved  rosebay  is,  at  all  times,  a  fit  rep- 
resentative of  cool  and  spring-gushing  mountain  swamps — the 
superb  laurel  i^  comely  in  winter  or  summer— the  Mayflower, 
(Epigffi^a,)  with  its  oft  accompaniments,  checkerberry  and 
northern  Linnae^a,  is  like  its  native  spot,  and  congenial  and 
proper  to  the  dry  and  healthy  plains,  over  which  wave  the  ele* 
gant  white  pine,  the  hemlock  or  spruce,  and  on  which  springs 
up  the  hardy  and  valuable  pitch-pine.  From  the  wide  regions 
of  Canada,  Virginia  and  Carolina,  the  earlier  botanists  culled 
their  most  choice  treasures;  nor  despised  or  neglected,  but  the 
rather  most  peculiarly  cherished,  are  some  of  our  flowers,  in 
royal  gardens,  which  we  affect  to  overlook. 

Linns^a  boreklis,  so  named  by  Gronovius,  in  honor  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  found  in  the  woods  of  Essex,  and  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  western  and  middle  parts  of  Massachusetts.  Easily  cul- 
tivated on  a  rock-work,  or  in  a  cool  green-house,  whoever 
once  examined  its  rosy-pencilled  twin  corolla,  or  breathed  ita 
delicate  perfume,  would  never  forget  the  northern  Linns^a. 

Similar  in  appearance  is  Gualiherta  hispidula,  crawling  up 
and  over  many  a  dead  stump,  and  covering  the  prostrate  and 
rotten  logs.  Stems  trailing,  leaves  small  and  fringed  with  siiS" 
hairs,  flower  white. 

Lupinus  per6nnis,  or  perennial  lupin,  mentioned  in  the  com- 
munication just  now  referred  to,  grows  with  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance in  the  driest  and  most  barren  sand.  Not  a  half  mile 
from  where  we  are  now  writing  is  nearly  an  acre  of  such  soil, 
covered  with  its  splendid  spikes  of  blue  flowers.  Somevarie^ 
ties,  such  as  white  and  pink,  occasionally  may  be  foundr 
Grows  best  from  seed,  and  blooms  on  the  second  year. 

An  exquisite  and  almost  leafless  summer  plant  (Polygonum 
articulktum,)  looking  like  a  beautiful  heath,  grows  in  similar 
soil,  and  may  be  seen  on  the  sandy  plains  contiguous  to  Mount 
Auburn. 

Dry  woods  produce  also  the  pale  and  pretty  Canadian  rock- 
rose,  (Cistus  canadensis,)  whose  petals  are  as  fugacious  as  its 
beauty  is  striking,  and  the  spectator  needs  to  rise  with  the  sun 
to  see  its  humble  oflfering  to  that  luminary.  A  monitor  of 
duty  would  be  our  little  flower,  to  any  one  who  adopts  it  as  a 
garden  companion. 
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There  grow  also  the  uDrivalled  Trientiilis  americima,  whose 
seven  petals,  seven  stamens,  and  oftentimes  seven  leaves  in 
an  elegant  whorl,  have  elicited  the  admiration  of  many  a  young 
botanist,  who  plucked  its  neat  stem  from  the  ground.  We 
would  like  to  see  its  co-species  Trient^lis  europda,  of  Eng- 
land; nor  do  we  fear  that  our  own  little  plant  would  not  be 
found  by  far  the  prettiest.  Side  by  side  should  they  grow^ 
that  we  may  love  our  own  the  best. 

Cyprip^dium  parvifl6rum,  or  Yellow  Ladies'  Slipper,  grows 
plentifully  in  Vermont,  and  resembles  C.  calcdolus^  an  English 
species.  These  should  also  be  cultivated  in  the  same  spot* 
The  same  remark  holds  good  with  Eryihrdnium  americ&num 
and  Erythrdnum  Dens  c&nis,  formerly  mistaken  as  identical, 
and  both  called  Dog's  Tooth  Violet. 

The  buckbean  (•Afeny&nthes  trifoli&ta,)  of  our  overflowed 
meadows  might  probably  be  easily  cultivated,  by  preparing  a 
bole  with  peat  and  wet  moss,  and  keeping  a  pot  sunk  by  its 
side,  m  which  an  abundance  of  water  should  be  poured  once 
or  twice  a  day.  A  beautiful  spike  of  white  feathered  flowers 
would  compensate  the  trouble.  With  Sarrac^nia  purpiirea  it 
could  be  grown  in  a  pot  filled  with  similar  compost,  and  flow- 
ered in  the  green-house.  Both  may  be  found  in  abundance 
near  the  brook  from  Fresh  Pond,  on  the  West  Cambridge 
road. 

The  sundews,  (Dr6sera,)  of  which  there  are  in  this  vicinity 
three  species,  viz.  D.  rotundifolia,  D.  longifdlia,  and  the  rare 
and  curious  D.  tenuifdiia  of  Plymouth,  we  have  no  doubt 
would  thrive  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  moss  and  water,  un- 
der a  bell-glass,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  crystalline 
glands  on  their  surface  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  famous  and 
favorite  ice  plant,  (Mesembry&nthemum  crystallinum.) 

Parn&ssiacarolini&na, '(Grass  of  Parnassus,)  rare,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  wet  meadows,  is  a  fine  plant,  with  smooth  leaves  and  a 
white  flower,  and  grows  with  facility,  according  to  our  own 
experience.     We,  several  years  ago,  found  it  in  Danvers. 

We  have  often  wished  to  see  more  of  the  common  English 
plants  in  our  gardens,  and,  as  there  are  several  which  have  rep- 
resentatives in  our  own  country,  and  sometimes  bear  the  same 
names,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  are  different,  it  would  add  much 
to  the  interest  and  effect  of  our  collections  to  see  these  culti- 
vated together.  A  few  have  been  long  residents  and  favorites, 
as  the  London  Pride,  (Saxifraga  umbell&ta,)  and  the  Fiola 
odorkta,  or  sweet-scented  violet. 

A  friend  of  ours  oftentimes  liberally  gives  us,  or  kindly 
points  out  some  '^little  English  flower,"  on  which  we  gaze 
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with  interest,  or  safely  bear  home  to  try  its  luck  in  our  small 
collection;  not  unwilling  to  welcome  any  such  floral  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country,  and  desirous  of  affording  all  such  courtesy 
towards  the  stranger,  which  should  be  shown  to  so  delicate  an 
ambassador  from  Flora's  domains.  The  blue  flowers  of  Ja- 
sidne  montkna  we  have  seen  expand  within  our  ^^gardens 
pale,"  and  the  leaves  of  iZandnculus  Fic&ria,  or  little  celandine, 
with  which  Wordsworth  fell  in  love,  are  unfolding  themselves 
with  as  much  security  as  under  their  own  green  copse.  We 
would  fain  greet,  too,  the  genuine  crimson-tipped  daisy,  not  as 
we  now  have  them,  all  disfigured  by  superfluous  florets,  but  in 
a  ring  of  silver,  enchasing  its  golden  disk.  Why  should  not 
the  Michaelmas  daisy  help  out  our  scanty  autumnal  display,  and 
the  Dog  rose  give  its  tribute  to  June's  triumph  of  the  queen  of 
flowers?  We  might  substitute,  with  some  advantage,  the  clus- 
ters of  the  Birony  for  the  nightshade,  which  hangs  on  our  walls, 
and  the  ^^rare  pyrola"  would  lose  none  of  its  merit,  if  it  grew 
beside  its  sister  gems  from  our  own  woods.  The  British 
ferns  are,  many  of  them,  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  beauty,  and 
would  help  to  ascertain  and  illustrate  our  own.  Those  curious 
bee  and  fly  orchises,  too,  some  of  which  we  have  seen  in  fine 
condition,  and  a  host  of  pretty  British  plants,  figured  in  botan- 
ical publications,  should  be  better  known  among  us,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  botanist,  and  to  create  a  taste  for  the  delicate  and 
pretty,  whether  native  or  foreign. 


Art.  II.  Some  ObservoHons  upon  the  Climate  in  the  South'^ 
em  StaHs;  mth  Remarks  upon  the  management  of  (Sreenr 
house  Plants^  and  a  list  in  bhom  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April.  By  G.  R.  Rotton,  Gardener  to  J.  W.  Tis- 
dale,  Esq.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

I  NOW  comply  with  a  wish  of  yours,  expressed  to  me  through 
your  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  (p.  163,)  viz:  "That  I  would 
be  induced  to  send  you  communications  upon  the  treatment  of 
plants  in  the  southern  states,"  &c.;  and,  first,  I  must  state 
that  I  fully  concur  with  you  as  to  the  treatment  being  entirely 
different  here  from  what  it  is  in  the  north;  for  instance,  the 
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amaryllis  bulbs  require  to  be  buried  in  the  pots,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  hyacinth,  and  have  plenty  of  water  to  bloom  them  in 
perfection;  this  remark  is  also  applicable  to  all  bulbous  roots 
here — I  have  proved  it  to  my  complete  satisfaction.  The 
cactus  tribe  require  more  water,  and  much  more  pot  room  here 
than  in  the  north,  and  are  difficult  to  keep  here  during  the 
summer,  requiring  to  be  placed  away  from  the  direct  sun. 
The  camellias  you  can  put  out  in  almost  any  situation,  if  the 
pots  are  sunk  to  the  rim,  except  where  ihey  get  the  evening 
sun.  Some  of  my  camellias  have  made  young  wood  since  the 
blooming  season,  of  four,  and  one  or  two  even  six  inches  long. 
I  find  the  pretty  Didymoc&rpus,  though  a  native  of  the  Cape, 
will  not  stand  the  sun  here  without  a  net-work  over  it;  the 
fuchsias  die  almost  instantly  after  they  show  blossom ;  the 
gardenias  stand  uninjured  by  either  frost  or  sun,  and  bloom  in 
splendor.  I  believe  the  whole  of  the  Meterosid^ros  tribe  will 
stand  uninjured  by  the  weather;  the  Gesnerias  and  gloxinias 
require  a  deal  of  water,  when  in  a  healthy  growing  state.  As 
yet  I  find  all  the  tropceolums  die  here  during  the  summer,  how- 
ever attended.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  rose,  but  will  stand 
out  of  doors  in  all  weather. 

The  difficulties  attending  a  high  and  healthy  state  of  culti- 
vation here,  are  much  greater  than  can  well  be  imagined  by 
any  novice.  One  of  our  great  difficulties  is,  the  extreme  varia^ 
hleness  of  our  winter  months;  as  an  example,  I  will  give  you 
the  state  of  the  thermometer  for  a  few  days  during  the  month  of 
March, with  the  highest  and  lowest  range  during  the  same  period: 
8th  of  March,  at  6  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  39^;  at  2  o'clock, 
same  day,  58^;  12th  day,  41^  minimum,  71®  maximum;  13th 
day,  62®  minimum,  76®  maximum;  on  the  19th  day,  a  severe 
white  frost;  on  the  25th  day,  64®  minimum,  84®  maximum; 
lowest  range,  during  the  month,  34®, — ^highest,  84®.  This  was 
truly  kept  with  the  thermometer  in  the  shade. 

From  the  above  you  will  at  once  see  it  is  perfectly  impossi- 
ble to  keep  the  thermometer  in  the  green-house  at  a  steady 
range  for  a  week  together,  I  might  almost  say  for  twenty-fou^ 
hours.  The  thermometer  one  morning  ni  sun-rise,  out  of 
doors,  will  stand  as  low  as  29® — at  2  o'clock,  same  day,  will 
range  as  high  as  60®.  Last  February  I  knew  the  thermome- 
ter, in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  high  as  78®  in  the  shade; 
two  mornings  after  as  high  as  64®,  and  might  not  be  lower  than 
60®  for  three  or  four  days.  Then,  for  four  or  five  days,  it  dif- 
fers from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold  almost  every  six  hours; 
the  gardener  might  go  to  bed,  and  think  all  safe,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  64®  out  of  doors,  and  every  appearance  of  steady 
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weather,  perhaps  be  tempted  to  leave  his  green-house  sashes 
down;  next  morning,  by  day-light,  he  actually  finds  it  freezing. 
The  above  is  a  sketch  of  the  winter  difficulties.  The  sum- 
mer is  not  got  over  so  easily,  for  the  gardener  has  to  enume- 
rate the  following,  as  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  well-being 
of  his  plants: — Intense  hecU  and  drought;  as  an  instance  of  the 
burning  heat  q{  the  sun,  I  will  relate  the  following:  The  latter 
part  of  last  April  I  was  erecting  a  shed  for  summering  my 

Eiants;  a  carpenter's  steel  and  square,  which  lay  in  the  sun,  I 
lid  hold  of  to  use,  but  was  compelled  to  let  it  go,  and  that 
quickly,  and  had  to  poke  it  into  the  shade  to  cool,  before  I 
could  handle  it  with  comfort  to  my  fingers.  Another  obstacle 
is  the  rain;  when  it  comes  it  falls  in  a  perfect  torrent,  and 
generally  accompanied  with  tremendous  wind.  Another  is  the 
astonishing  quantity  of  insects,  from  the  locust  as  long  and  as 
large  as  my  finger,  (called  here  the  big  grasshopper,)  down  to 
the  least  of  all  in  size,  but  greatest  in  quantity,  and  most  mis- 
chievous, the  red  spider:  I  might,  I  believe,  with  propriety 
say,  every  piece  of  decaying  wood,  in  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  breeds  and  swarms  with  them.  The  last  difficulty  I 
will  mention  is  the  fact^  that  there  is  an  indefinable  something, 
in  the  climate  or  atmosphere,  that  will,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, unnerve  the  most  energetic  and  ambitious  gardener.  I 
know  my  own  resolution  is  occasionally  most  severely  tried. 

Now  for  the  substance  of  what  my  own  experience  has  told 
me  is  the  only  correct  method,  by  which  you  can  possibly  keep 
a  healthy  appearance  on  your  plants  in  this  latitude. 

Green'house  department. — In  the  winter  keep  your  plants 
as  hardy  as  possible;  but  remember,  during  severe  cold  rnnds^ 
that  you  had  better  keep  your  house  a  little  close,  rather  tbaa 
admit  too  much  of  the  mnd^  as  it  seldom  lasts  more  than  twelve 
hours  at  a  time.  In  dry  times  syringe  abundantly,  and  pick 
off  all  decayed  leaves;  if  you  have  not  a  canvass  or  covering 
upon  the  top  of  your  house,  by  which  you  can  readily  shade  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  your  glass  if  necessary,  I  find  it  very  ad- 
visable to  blaze  or  blotch  a  considerable  portion  of  the  glasB 
on  the  roof,  to  break  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  else  you  will,  in 
mid- winter,  have  your  green  •house  thermometer  range  as  high 
as  90^,  or  even  QG"*,  with  all  the  air  your  windows  and  sashes 
will  enable  you  to  admit.  The  latter  part  of  March  you  will 
frequently  be  enabled  to  leave  your  sashes  down  all  night* 
You  cannot,  vfixh  perfect  safety^  put  all  your  plants  out  of  doors, 
until  the  latter  part  of  April;  when  put  out  they  should  be 
placed  under  a  shed,  open  on  aU  sides^  but  covered  on  the  top 
so  af  to  keep  off  pelting  rains  and  burning  sun;  and  the  pottft 
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should  all  be  buried  to  the  rim.  On  the  south-west  side,  aiboot 
ten  feet  on  a  parallel  with  the  shed,  if  a  fence,  building,  or 
belt  of  shrubbery  does  not  stand  near,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
erect  a  high  trellis-work  for  vines  or  ornamental  creepers. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  evening  sun  from  striking  under  th9 
shed  upon  the  plants,  for  the  practical  gardener  must  liave 
found  out  that  one  hour's  uestem  or  evening  sun  will  dry  up 
and  burn  the  foliage  of  his  plants  much,  very  mticA,  more  than 
when  exposed  to  the  sun  from  rising  until  twelve  o'clock  of 
the  day,  and  after  that  time  shaded. 

Akhough  it  is  so  necessary  to  water  and  syringe  the  foKage 
of  plants  in  the  summer  season,  it  should  always  be  done  in 
the  evening;  for  if  deferred  until  the  morning,  the  plants  will 
not  have  time  to  absorb  the  moisture;  the  current  of  air  is  not 
sufficient  to  dry  up  the  water  thrown  upon  the  foliage  before 
the  sun  gets  up: .  the  consequence  then  will  be,  that  the  leaves 
of  many  of  your  plants,  and  particularly  your  choicest  pelar- 
goniums, will  be  literally  parboiled.  The  oldest  growers  in 
Mobile  of  this  favorite  plant  frequently  say  to  me,  ^'I  cannot 
keep  some  of  my  geraniums  during  the  summer."  Upon  my 
bringing  this  parboiling  fact  to  their  notice,  they  universally 
admit  the  truth  of  it.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  mischief 
in  stormy  weather  is,  to  be  about  before  the  sun  is  up,  and 
shake,  and  even  blow  the  water  off  and  out  of  the  cup-leaved 
and  hairy  varieties.  There  is  another  great  enemy  to  pelar- 
goniums in  the  summer  season,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  green 
caterpillar,  which  worms  itself  into  the  leading  shoot,  eats  out 
the  young  leaf,  and  very  frequently  tops  the  shoot,  and  some- 
times buries  itself  an  inch  or  more  in  the  young  succulent 
wood.  This  caterpillar  is  at  first  so  small,  and  exactly  the 
color  of  the  foliage,  that  it  almost  requires  the  eyes  of  Argus 
to  discover  the  destroyer. 

Whilst  writing  this  article  I  am  induced  to  state  what  plants 
have  flowered  with  me,  or  are  still  in  flower.  They  are  as 
follows: — wSc&cia,  two  varieties;  wj'loe,  two,  and  Gort^ria 
one  variety,  both  very  fine;  Amaryllis,  of  several  varieties^ 
most  of  them  very  fine;  Alstraem^ria  tricolor,  now  in  bloom, 
but  sickly;  Aristea  m&jor.  The  Azalea  indica,  of  five  varie- 
ties, I  never  saw  finer.  The  Burch^Ha  speci6sa,  for  these  six 
weeks  past,  has  been  covered  with  its  orange-colored  blos- 
soms; two  varieties  of  C&ctus,  the  speciocissimus  shows  for 
blossom;  Calloth&mnns  vill6sa  but  poorly,  beine  a  small  plant; 
the  C4lla  in  great  splendor;  the  Ciner&ria  cruenta  and  petasi- 
tes;  Cyclamen,  of  varieties;  one  variety  of  Antholyza,  very 
fine;  Didymoc&rpus  R4xu;  £r4nthemum  pulch^Uum,  which 
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erery  one  from  the  prairies  declares  to  be  rery.  abundant  there 
in  the  fall.  Eijicoiiiis  punctjita  now  shows  very  finely  for 
bloom;  the  richness  of  color  in  the  bracte  of  the  £uph6rbia 
Poins6ttta  was  universally  admired,  although  so  small  in  di- 
mensions, owing  to  recent  importation;  Gard^nta,  two  varie- 
ties; the  Gloxinia  c&ndida  now  has  nineteen  full  blown  blos- 
soms and  some  flower  buds  on  it;  the  G.  specidsa  is  in  a  for- 
ward state;  the  Gesn^ra  riitila  is  just  opening  with  a  blossom 
spike  of  two  feet  four  inches  from  the  rim  of  the  pot;  the  G. 
prasinkta  and  Dougl&sti  are  in  a  forward  state  fer  bloom. 
Four  varieties  of  £fibiscus  Adsa  sinensis,  in  great  splendor; 
the  double  varieties  of /asminum  Sambac^  with  variety  trifoliii- 
tum  and  Tuscan;  Justicta  specidsa,  Linum  trigynum,  Lophos- 
p6rmum  sc&ndens,  Maurandya  Barclaydna;  JVdrium  spl^n- 
dens;  impossible  tliat  a  finer  specimen,  as  regards  the  size  and 
richness  of  its  bloom,  could  be  shown.  jPlumbkgo  capensis 
and  rdsea,  the  latter  I  never  saw  so  fine  as  it  was  a  short  time 
since;  some  varieties  of  O'xalis  have  been  very  fine,  the 
Bowi^ti  still  in  bloom;  the  pelargoniums  are  now  nearly  over, 
but  obtained  universal  admiration  for  profuseness  of  bloom.  I 
think  none  equalled  the  variety  Lord  Brougham;  that  delicate 
variety  grand ifl6ra,  with  the  Fair  Maria,  is  still  in  beauty; 
JBhodod^ndron  rdseum,  the  umbel  large,  but  color,  I  thought, 
quite  too  pale  to  call  it  a  fine  specimen;  Ruella  .forro6sa  has 
expanded  a  few  blossoms.  My  roses,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  one  of  the  driest  springs  almost  ever  known 
here,  and  having  been  turned  out,  and  that  into  perfectly  new 
ground^  have  not  done  well,  as  yet.  The  Tigridia  conchifid- 
ra  and  Gladiolus  psittacina  have  bloomed  splendidly;  Ferbdna 
Melindtesj  Aubl^tia,  Tweediedna,  and  new  shrubby  pink, 
have  been  very  fine;  the  two  first  varieties  are  natives  of  the 
prairies  of  this  State;  the  last  variety,  when  it  first  expanded 
its  blossoms,  was  quite  fragrant,  but  is  now  destitute  of  odor; 
Vdkam^ria  jap6nica,  now  in  fine  bloom;  Watsdnta  bjkmilis, 
though  poorly;  the  Lychnis  coroniita  is  still  in  great  beauty, 
and  I  hope  will  seed  well;  the  Dict&mops  fraxin^lla  is  bloom- 
ing well;  the  Passifldra  Kermesina  has  just  opened  its  two  first 
purple  or  shaded  crimson  blossoms,  and  is  very  rich  and  fine; 
Eu^^nta  austr&lis  is  not  so  fine  as  I  had  it  last  year. 

I  have  probably  been  rather  lengthy  in  my  communication, 
but  was  desirous  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the  novice  in  the 
science,  as  well  as  to  the  oldest  practitioner;  and,  should  you 
desire  it,  I  would,  in  a  short  time,  remit  you  some  further 
communications  upon  the  proper  seasons  for  propagating  plants 
in  this  section,  and  hints  for  the  amateur  gentlemen  of  the 
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south;  as  well  as  the  only  certain  plan  my  own  practice  has 
discovered)  by  which  the  gardener  or  amateur  can  calculate 
upon  getting  his  flower  seeds  even  to  appear  above  ground. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours,  truly, 

Gilbert  R.  Rottqh* 
Mobile,  May  J  1839. 


Art.  III.     Some  Remarks  on  the  cuUivation  of  the  Viota 
grandi/I6ra,  {Pansy.)     By  S.  Walker. 

In  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine  you  gave  your  readers 
to  understand,  that  an  article  on  the  treatment  of  one  of  my*jpe( 
flowers  might  be  expected  at  an  early  day.  Since  my  former 
article  on  the  pansy,  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  17,)  I  have  raised  many 
thousand  seedling  varieties,  some  of  them  large  and  very  fine, 
as  it  regards  shape,  color  and  size.  I  have  also  cultivated 
some  of  the  best  varieties  by  layers,  pipings,  and  by  a  division 
of  the  roots,  with  varied  success. 

My  mode  of  cultivation  and  treatment  of  the  pansy  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

Seedlings, — I  prepare  a  suitable  piece  of  ground,  in  a 
cool  situation,  by  having  it  well  spaded  over,  and  turning  in  at 
the  same  time  some  well  rotted  manure,  and  after  raking  it 
over,  I  sow  the  seed  some  fine  dry  day,  from  the  1st  to  the 
20th  of  July;  I  again  rake  over  the  surface  lightly,  and  then 
roll  or  tread  in  the  seed.  [We  have  heard  many  complaints  of 
the  failure  of  pansy  seed  to  grow;  and  the  whole  of  them  may 
be  attributed  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  earth  is  not  pressed 
down  firmly  upon  the  seed  when  it  is  planted.  Make  the  earth 
fine,  and  be  careful  to  beat  the  surface  of  the  soil  gently  with 
the  back  of  a  spade,  and  the  seed  will  vegetate  freely. — Ed.] 
The  top  of  the  soil  is  again  made  even  by  applying  the  back 
of  the  rake.  In  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  the  plants  will 
be  up,  and  in  October  or  November,  some  of  them  will 
show  buds  and  flowers:  at  this  period  I  prepare  the  beds 
I  intend  to  flower  my  plants  in,  by  having  them  well  dug  up 
and  richly  manured;  the  young  plants  are  then  transplanted  in^ 
to  rows;  the  rows  are  twelve  inches  apart^  and  the  plants  in 
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the  rows  ten  inches  from  each  other.  By  the  first  of  June,  in 
the  following  year,  when  the  plants  will  be  in  their  best  state, 
the  flowers  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  the  bed.  From  the  largest  and  best  shaped  and  richest  col- 
ored flowers  I  collect  my  seed,  and,  having  prepared  my  soil, 
and  sown  the  seed  as  above  stated,  another  crop  of  seedlings 
'is  produced.     This  is  my  treatment  of  the  plant  as  a  biennial. 

Layers. — Any  fine  variety  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  in- 
crease, I  sometimes  propagate  by  layers.  This  may  be  per- 
formed at  any  time  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  I 
treat  them  as  you  would  a  pink  or  carnation  layer,  and  they 
will  readily  take  root. 

Pipings. — Take  the  ends  of  the  plants  that  are  well  ripened, 
cut  below  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  according  to  their  length  and 
strength,  making  the  cuttings  about  the  length  of  your  fore  fin- 
ger, which  place  into  a  small  cup  of  soft  water,  until  you  have 
all  the  cuttings  or  pipings  prepared  of  that  variety;  place  some 
six  or  eight  pipings  round  the  edge  of  a  No.  2  pot,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  top  of  the  cutting  may  be  even  with  the  edge  of 
the  top  of  the  pot;  place  a  little  fine  white  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cuttings,  and  fill  up  the  pot  with  light  foil  mixed  with 
some  little  sand;  place  them  under  a  hand-glass  in  some 
cool  shady  situation,  if  done  in  the  summer,  or  plunge  the  pots 
into  a  cold  pit  if  potted  as  late  as  October  or  November;  in 
the  latter  case  the  plants  will  be  rooted  and  in  flower  by  April. 
This  last  method  is  the  best^ay  to  obtain  fine  plants  from  the 
old  and  choice  varieties.  The  roots  of  an  old  plant  may  be 
divided  successfully  in  April,  or  the  latter  end  of  September. 
Upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  beds  are  protected 
with  a  slight  covering  of  leaves,  or  coarse  strawy  manure. 

A  word  on  the  properties  of  a  good  pansy,  and  I  have 
done. 

Shape. — The  plants,  on  their  outer  edge,  should  be  as 
near  a  circle  as  the  character  of  the  flower  will  permit,  and 
should  form  a  circular  flower;  or,  in  other  words,  the  petals 
should  be  so  formed  and  arranged,  that  the  flower,  when  cov- 
ered in  its  centre  with  a  silver  dollar,  or  any  other  round  sub- 
stance, its  petals  should  present  an  equal  width  of  petal  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  dollar  or  other  round  substance  covering 
it.  The  edge  of  the  petals  should  be  smooth  as  if  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  the  flower  should  project  from  the  plant  on  a  stem 
five  to  six  inches  in  length,  presenting  a  flat  surface,  and  stand- 
ing erect. 

Cohr. — On  this  point  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  taste 
and  opinion.     The  colors  in  this  class  of  plants  are  very  ex- 
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tensive,  often  blending  into  each  other  by  the  most  delicate 
shades  and  tints.  Those  of  a  bright  character  and  rich  velvet 
color  are  preferred;  a  well  shaped  large  pure  white  variety  is 
but  seldom  produced,  and  is  deservedly  considered  fine. 

Size, — The  larger  the  flower,  the  more  valuable  the  varie- 
ty, provided  it  has  the  important  qualities  of  good  shape 
and  fine  colors;  otherwise,  no  matter  how  large  the  flow- 
er, the  plant  is  of  little  value  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a 
flower  measuring  upwards  of  one  and  a  half  inches  across  the 
petals,  having  good  shape  and  fine  colors,  may  be  classed 
among  the  fine;  those  that  reach  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
across  the  petals,  and  possessing  all  the  other  good  properties 
before  named,  may  be  classed  z?  superior  flowers,  and  rather 
among  the  best  and  choicest  varieties. 

Roxbury,  June,  1839.  ®'  W^^'^'^*- 


Art.  IV.      Fancy   Trellises  for  training  Plank. 

By  the  Editor. 

From  time  to  time,  in  our  previous  volumes,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  late  numbers,  we  have  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  importance  of  training  many  varieties  of  plants 
upon  trellises,  and  the  beauty  they  possess  when  handsomely 
trained  up.  The  fine  family  of  verbenas  are  all  well  adapted 
for  training  to  trellises,  particularly  the  Tweediedna,  ehamae- 
drifdlia,  &c.  In  parlors  there  is  no  object  which  our  collec- 
tions can  boast,  that  will  so  well  repay  cultivation  as  the  ver- 
benas. The  petunhis  are  another  class  whose  elegance,  when 
growing  in  pots,  (for  we  speak  of  pot  culture,  in  connection 
with  training  on  trellises,)  cannot  be  estimated,  unless  their 
procumbent  and  slender  stems  have  somn  means  of  support- 
ing themselves  upon  a  trellis.  Lantkna  Selowit,  the  kenne- 
dyas,  tropseolums,  Man6ttta  cordif6Iia,  and  many  other  plants, 
would  be  objects  of  much  more  interest,  if  properly  cultivated 
and  made  to  exhibit  their  flowers  to  good  advantage. 

Trellises  are  easily  made  of  the  common  split  rattan,  and  of 
almost  any  shape  which  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  maker  may 
desire.  The  expense  of  the  stock  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  a  few 
leisure  moments  are  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  of  the  least 
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mechanical  turn  to  make  one.     For  smnll  filmts  a  flat  trellli 
may  be  made,  wbicb  will  answer  very  well  until  tbe  plants  get 
larger  and  require  more  space,  when  one  like  the  anne:£e(l  eo- 
U  graving  {jig.   13,)   may  take 

ils  place,  at  the  same  time  re- 
potting the  plant  into  such  a 
size  as  it  is  desirable  to  have 
it  remain  to  bloom;  as  tbe 
size  of  sucb  trellises  prevents 
their  being  afterwards  easily 
shifted.  Tbe  stems  should 
be  trained  upon  ihe  lowest 
part  of  tbe  trellis  first,  so  that 
every  part  may  he  covered 
with  foliage;  lie  the  shoots 
with  very  fine  bass  matting. 

Such  trellises  as  the  above 
may   be   made   without    any 
other  toola^  than   a  common 
awl,  a   penknife,   and   some 
small   copper   wire,    or  fine 
strong  twine.     First  cut  out 
the  main  rod,  which  should 
be  about  two  feet  long  and 
bair  an  inch  in  diameter;  on 
this  should  be  fastened  a  cap 
made  of  s  circular  piece  of 
wood,    about   half    an   inch 
thick  and  two   inches  id  di- 
ameter; around   the  edge  of 
ibia  cap  should  be  made  twelve  holes,   in  which  to  insert  tbe 
same  number  of  small  rattans,  which  form  tbe  trellis.     At  the 
base  should  be  a  circular  piece  of  whole  rattan,  in  which  should 
be  made  twelve  holes  at  equal  distances,  corresponding  with 
those  in  the  cap,  in  which  lo  insert  the  base  of  the  small  rods: 
two  bars  should  pass  through  the  main  rod  at  diagonal  lines, 
and  have  their  ends  inserted  into  tbe  whole  rattan,  to  make 
that  firm  and  strong  enough  to  support  tbe  whole  frame.     The 
small  rattans  should  then  he  put  m;  then  finish  ofi'  by  running 
around  the  trellis  four  small  ratians  in  circles,  to  which  should 
be  fastened  with  fine  strong  twine,  nr,  what  is  neater,  small 
copper  wire,  each  small  rod  at  equal  distances;  so  that  the 
nbole  may  resemble  in  form  the  annexed  engraving. 

Oval,  globular,  or  any  other  form  of  trellis,  may  be  as  easily 
made,  but  we  have  had  them  of  all  these  shapes,  and  think  that 
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ihey  possess  less  beauty  than  such  as  we  have  described,  and 
which  we  have  found  to  give  the  most  satisfaction  to  those  who 
have  seen  them. 

In  a  late  number  of  Loudon's  Magazine  we  have  notic- 
ed that  plants  have  been  exhibited  trained  to  trellises  similar 
in  shape,  but  made  of  wire,  and  have  commanded  universal 
admiration.  The  plan  is  radier  new  and  novel,  and  deserving 
of  general  imitation. 


Art.  v.      Budding  hardy  Roses  in  June. 
By  a  Subscriber. 

TsE  two  or  three  last  seasons  I  have  budded,  from  the 
20th  of  June  to  the  15lh  of  July,  on  the  Boursault  rose,  against 
a  western  wall,  the  Austrian  sweet  briar^  the  Pimpernel!,  and 
the  common  single  yellow  roses,  which  flowered  in  the  follow- 
ing May;  and  the  double  white,  and  some  more  choice  French 
roses,  on  the  same  stock,  which  flowered  in  June;  also  the 
same  roses  on  the  Noisette,  Common  Blush,  and  Four  Sea- 
sons' stocks  in  the  open  border,  which  do  equally  well,  though 
later;  and  the  Primrose  rose,  or  old  double  yellow,  (which  so 
rarely  blossoms)  on  the  same  stocks,  promises  now  to  expand 
its  buds. 

The  buds  should  be  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  cover- 
ing of  paper,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  *  If  they  fail,  there  is  yet 
time  enough  to  replace  them;  if  successful,  they  will  shooi 
one  or  two  feet  during  the  season,  and  will  bear  the  winter,  as 
will  those  which  are  afterwards  put  in,  and  advance  only  one 
or  two  inches.  By  commencing  thus  early,  and  budding 
through  the  season,  you  have  every  chance  of  success  in  our 
variable  climate. 

This  practice  may  be  common  enough,  (though  not  within 
my  knowledge,)  to  render  this  communication  of  no  value  to 
your  Magazine.  A  Subscriber. 

Brookliney  June  17,  1839. 

[The  above  is  from  an  amateur  gentleman,  who  has  succeed- 
ed better  than  any  other  cultivator,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
in  flowering  roses  in  great  perfection  the  first  season  after  bud- 
ding. We  recommend  the  trial  of  this  mode  by  every  lover 
of  roses. — Ed.] 
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Art.  VI.  Method  of  flowering  the  Cfliawthui  punleeiUj  a$ 
practised  by  Mr.  Sinton^  gardener  to  6eti.  Patterson^ 
Philadelphia.     Communicated  by  G.  Watson,  M.  D. 

This  splendid  shrub,  which  has  been  very  recently  intro* 
duced  to  our  gardens,  has  flowered  but  once,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, in  this  country.  Mr.  Sinton,  gardener  to  Gen.  Robert 
Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  having  the  past  spring  been  suc- 
cessful in  blooming  a  plant,  we  desired  our  friend  and  corres- 
pondent. Dr.  Watson,  to  induce  Mr.  Sinton  to  detail,  through 
our  pages,  his  mode  of  treatment;  or  to  inform  us  himself,  if 
convenient,  what  peculiar  system  was  pursued  to  bring  the 
plant  into  bloom. 

No  plant  with  which  we  have  ever  been  acquainted  seems 
to  be  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  that  pestiferous  insect,  the  red 
spider,  as  the  Cli&nthus.  We  have  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  keep  them  off,  and  many  amateurs  as  well  as  practical  gar- 
deners, with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  inform  us  that  they 
have  found  the  same  trouble  in  the  management  of  the  plants. 
So  badly  have  they  been  attacked,  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
plants  have  been  thrown  out  of  a  collection,  although  they  bad 
been  procured  at  the  expense  of  two  or  three  dollars  each.  It 
seems,  from  the  experience  of  Mr.  Sinton,  that  the  only  ob* 
stacle  to  overcome  is  the  red  spider,  and  that,  if  the  plants  are 
free  from  their  fatal  depredations,  only  ordinary  treatment  is 
necessary  to  its  successiul  growth  and  flowering. 

The  plant  under  Mr.  Sinton's  care  is  planted  within  the 
green-house,  and  is  trained  up  to  one  of  the  pillars:  last  sum- 
mer every  care  was  taken  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  red  spider, 
but  without  success.  In  the  fall,  when  the  new  leaves  came 
out,  he  persevered  by  washing  every  leaf  with  a  sponge,  regu- 
larly, so  that  he  completely  subdued  them;  he  continued  to 
pay  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  the  plant,  in  order  that 
they  should  not  get  hold  again;  by  great  diligence  he  succeed- 
ed. The  past  spring  it  began  to  form  its  flower«buds,  and  a 
profusion  of  blossoms  were  produced.  At  the  present  time 
the  plant  is  covered  with  healthy  and  luxuriant  foliage,  and  is 
making  a  rapid  growth.  The  wash  used  with  the  sponge  was 
soap  and  water,  as  well  as  tobacco  juice;  but  these  probably 
effected  but  little:  to  Mr.  Sinton's  continued  care  alone  can 
the  success  be  attributed. 

Philadelphia^  June,  1839. 
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Art.  VTI.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  toith 
Remarks  on  the  CuUivaHon  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss.  plain,  3s.  6d.  colored. 

Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s,  Sd, 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

T%e  Horticultural  Journal,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  Is.  each.  Edited 
by  George  Glenny. 

The  Gardener^s  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  Gd.  each. 

FloricuUural  Intelligence.  Seedling  Camellias. — Fine 
seedling  camellias  continue  to  be  annually  produced  in  consid- 
erable.numbers.  In  our  last,  the  descriptions  of  five  very  fine 
new  varieties,  raised  by  an  amateur  gentleman  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  were  given,  and  we  have  been  promised  an  ac- 
count of  three  or  (our  exceedingly  fine  ones,  which  flowered 
the  past  spring  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  Dunlap,  near  Har- 
lem, New  York.  Some  notice  of  Mr.  Dunlap's  seedlings 
will  be  found  in  our  I,  p.  244,  and  the  same  plants  are  now 
coming  into  bloom.  One,  which  he  has  named  imbric^ta  Dun- 
14pu,  is  said  to  be  a  most  splendid  variety.  Mr.  Dunlap  has 
kindly  promised  to  send  us  some  account  of  all  the  finest. 

Jllonsdsi  ilegans  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  new  species  of 
this  pretty  and  easily  cultivated  genus.  Unlike  the  incisifdlia 
and  the  other  species,  jts  habit  of  growth  is  robust  and  erect, 
the  foliage  larger  and  stronger,  and  the  flowers  more  than  twice 
the  size,  and  of  a  deep  rich  orange,  inclining  to  a  scarlet.  It 
is  a  fine  plant,  and,  although  we  have  had  it  under  our  care  but 
little  tioie,  yet  we  think  we  can  discern  in  its  habit  a  character 
which  will  render  it  well  adapted  for  growth  in  parlors,  Where 
it  will  form,  along  with  the  Lechenaultta,  a  brilliant  object. 
Young  plants  turned  into  the  border  singly,  and  trained  up 
neatly  to  a  small  rod,  painted  green,  or  planted  in  clumps  or 
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patches,  would  present  a  gay  appearance  all  summer.     It  is 
readily  cultivated. 

Glimalis  Siebdldi  is  now  flowering  in  the  collection  of  the 
Hon.  John  Lowell.  It  is  one  of  the  fine  species  introduced 
by  Dr.  Siebold,  from  Japan.  We  have  previously  noticed  it 
(Vol.  IV,  p.  335.) 

Corrcs^B.  longifldra. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  kind,  lately 
raised,  making  another  addition  to  this  limited  genus.  It  is 
stated  to  be  a  beautiful  species. 

Verbenas, —  The  following  new  verbenas  are  advertised  in 
the  London  periodicals,  viz:  V.  var.  Pyl&ndsta,  formdsa, 
spldndens,  W&rdn,  and  new  large  crimson. 

Antirrhinum  caryophylloldes, — This  splendid  variety  of  the 
snap-dragon,  has  lately  flowered  in  great  perfection,  at  Mr. 
Walker's;  the  whole  spike  of  flowers,  which  was  very  strong, 
being  as  finely  striped  as  the  most  beautiful  carnation.  The 
plant  does  not  ahvays  produce  variegated  flowers,  but  oc- 
casionally all  red  or  all  white.  We  have  a  plant  in  our  col- 
lection, but  it  flowered  last  season  without  showing  any  of  its 
true  character.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden,  if  it 
should  produce  a  spike  of  its  variegated  flowers  but  every 
other  year. 

CamilliB.  japonica  var.  Louis  Philippe^  which  we  noticed 
some  time  since,  (Vol.  IV,  p.  2d2y)  is  figured  in  the  HorticuU 
tural  Journal.  It  is  a  nearly  single  flower,  with  only  one  outer 
row  of  large  petals,  and  two  inner  ones  of  small  sise,  the  cen-* 
tre  filled  with  petadoid  stamens,  rn  the  way  of  diantbifldra. 
The  color  is  a  deep  rich  red,  like  cor4Hina;  though  a  showy 
plant  in  a  large  collection,  it  scarcely  possesses  merit  enough 
for  a  choice  one.     (Hort.  Jour,) 

JVew  Striped  Camellia, — Messrs.  Chandler,  of  Vauxbalf, 
the  growers  of  the  beautiful  variety  which  bears  their  name, 
and  many  others  equally  fine,  exhibited,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  a  new  striped  camellia, 
which  was  one  of  three  imported  from  China  a:  short  thne 
since.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fine  plant,  and  similar  to  C.  var.  trico- 
lor: a  premium  was  awarded  Messrs.  Chandler  for  the  same. 

jPtre  new  seedling  camellias  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  April  2,  by  Mr.  Steele. 

Pimelia  hispidula^  a  beautiful  species,  resembling  somewhat 
the  P.  rdsea,  has  flowered  in  Mr.  Hogg's  collection.  We 
saw  it  in  the  early  part  of  June,  when  it  had  three  or  four  um- 
bels of  flowers  expanded.  It  is  a  plant  which  should  be  m 
the  possession  of  all  lovers  of  Cape  plants. — Ed, 
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Erica  rub^ns^  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  whole  of  this 
lovely  group,  is  now  (June  20tb,)  in  full  bloom  in  the  choice 
coliection  of  Mr.  Towne,  and  will  probably  continue  in  beauty 
for  some  time.  The  corols  are  small,  of  an  oblong  form,  of 
that  delicate  pale  rose  or  pink  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  £. 
pub^scens;  and  the  whole  plant,  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to 
the  tip  of  the  plant,  is  covered  with  numberless  blossoms.  Its 
habit  of  growth  is  erect  and  tolerably  strong,  and  the  plant  we 
saw  under  Mr.  Towne's  care  appeared  lo  possess  all  the  qual* 
iiies  of  the  best  species.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  £. 
ramentacea,  which  Mr.  Towne  thinks  will  excel  the  former. 
Many  other  species  are  in  bloom,  and  a  fine  treat  is  aJSforded  in 
a  display  of  several  summer  flowering  sorts. 
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^ew  York^  June  Sth. — Mr.  HoggU  ^uriery.  Since  our 
visit  to  Mr.  Hogg's  last  season,  he  has  made  several  acces- 
sions of  new  plants,  many  of  which  he  brought  out  with  him 
when  he  returned  from  London  last  autumn.  Not  many  of 
these  were  now  in  flower,  but  the  stock  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  young  plants  are  to  be  readily  procured  of  nearly 
all  the  finer  kinds.  The  plants  were  all  removed  from  the 
bouses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  new  geraniums,  and  as 
usual,  at  this  season,  we  saw  but  little  besides  these  which  de- 
serve any  particular  note. 

The  hardy  roses  were  now  nearly  in  their  splendor;  several 
days  of  cool  and  rainy  weather  had  tended  to  retard  their^ 
blooming  somewhat,  and  a  few  hours'  brilliant  sunshine  was 
wanting  to  open  a  fresh  display  of  blossoms.  Mr.  Hogg  has  a 
fine  collection  of  roses,  budded  as  standards,  and  three  or  four 
hundred,  standing  together  in  parallel  beds,  formed  a  delightful 
show.  We  had  not  the  opportunity  to  take  the  names  of  the 
varieties,  but  among  them  we  observed  many  of  great  beauty: 
that  splendid  hybrid  variety,  Rivers'  George  IV,  the  branches 
almost  reclining  upon  the  ground,  from  the  weight  of  the  nu. 
meroas  buds  and  blossoms,  was  among  the  most  conspicuous. 
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Mr.  Hogg's  collection  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
around  New  York. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  with  several  very  pretty  yel- 
low roses,  seedlings  of  Mr.  Hogg's;  one  of  the  number  was 
peculiarly  fragrant,  and  also' a  well  formed  flower,  second  only 
to  Harrisdnti.  None  of  the  kinds  are  yet  named,  but  we  hope 
Mr.  Hogg  will  designate  them  in  some  way  that  they  may  be 
better  known  and  introduced  into  collections.  The  herba- 
ceous plants  looked  well,  and  many  of  them  were  flowering 
finely.  The  peonies  were  in  full  beauty.  A  large  bed  of 
Ferbena  multifida  was  exceedingly  showy. 

The  AgiLve  americkna^  under  Mr.  Hogg's  management, 
which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  after  suffering  considerably 
from  the  effects  of  ,the  cold  weather  during  the  winter,  has 
taken  a  start,  and  made  eight  new  leaves  of  a  large  size  in  the 
short  space  of  fourteen  days;  the  plant  now  appears  better,  and 
will  probably  make  as  many  more  leaves  in  about  the  same 
time.  If  it  continues  to  grow  so  rapidly,  it  will,  ere  long,  at- 
tain a  flowering  size.  The  plant  had  only  a  frame  of  boards, 
with  a  few  sashes  for  the  covering,  erected  around  it,  during 
winter,  and  there  was  no  means  of  making  a  fire  to  warm  the 
interior. 

In  the  several  frames  to  which  many  of  the  smaller  green- 
house plants  had  been  removed,  we  noticed  some  of  the  new 
verbenas  raised  by  Mr.  Buist,  viz:  F.  Eyredna  and  interme- 
dia; the  former  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  tribe,  and  is  the 
lightest  colored  of  all,  except  the  V.  teucroldes^  being  a  pale 
pink;  the  umbel  is  well  shaped,  and  remains  in  beauty  some 
time;  in  habit  it  resembles  the  Tweediedna:  we  recommend 
it  as  one  which  no  collection  should  be  without.  In  the  open 
garden  we  also  saw  the  F.  teuctoldes  (&Iba  of  Mr.  Buist,)  and 
the  Tweediedna  grandifl6ra.  The  former  is  a  fragrant  and 
fine  species,  although  the  white  is  not  quite  so  pure  as  we  could 
wish  it  to  be;  towards  evening  the  odor  from  the  expanded 
umbel  of  flowers  is  so  powerful  as  to  be  easily  perceived  at 
some  yards,  distance:  the  latter  plant  was  not,  that  we  could 
see,  superior  to  the  Tweediedna. 

It  is  astonishing  to  look  back  and  see  the  rapid  increase  of 
new  species  and  varieties  of  this  tribe;  only  a  year  s'mce,  when 
we  were  here,  Mr.  Hogg  could  enumerate  but  six  or  seven 
kinds,  including  two  which  he  raised  himself;  since  then  seve- 
ral species  have  been  introduced,  and  nearly  a  dozen  varieties 
raised  in  Britain  and  this  country;  indeed,  we  may  look  upon 
the  family  of  verbenas,  as  constituting  a  more  brilliant  feature 
in  our  gardens,  green-houses,  and  parlors,  than  any  other  which 
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has  been  iDlroduced  for  many  years.  Coinraencing  with  the 
beautiful  and  odorous  new  while  one,  the  F.  ieucraidesy  and 
ending  with  that  fine  purple  variety,  the  F.  Arrantdna,  we  have 
all  the  intermediate  shades  of  pink,  rose,  crimson,  and  scarlet; 
presenting,  when  planted  together,  a  display  of  colors  found  in 
but  few  classes  of  flowers. 

The  geraniums  have  been  reduced  to  but  barely  a  sufficient 
number  to  replenish  the  stock  for  another  year,  and  we  found 
now  only  a  few  in  bloom;  but  as  these  were,  most  of  them, 
very  fine  new  kinds,  brought  out  by  Mr.  Hogg  last  fall,  and 
not  yet  sold  out,  some  account  of  them  will  be  more  accepta- 
ble to  our  readers:  we  should  remark  that  the  plants  were  past 
their  meridian  of  bloom,  and  therefore  seen  by  us  under  rather 
unfavorable  circumstances;  the  following  are  the  kinds: — Beau* 
ty  of  Ware,  rose,  fine  form,  and  deep  spot;  Celestia,  fine 
pink,  with  dark  penciUing;  Sphinx,  pale  rose,  light  pencilling; 
Rosa,  similar  to  Diomede,  but  finer;  Amelia,  rose,  with  large 
dark  spot;  Conqueror,  rose,  with  dark  spot;  Village  Maid, 
bright  pink,  fine;  Belladonna,  Gem,  Tam  O'Shanter,  Specu* 
lum  mundi,  Hector,  Lord  Hill,  Mrs.  Sweet,  and  some  others, 
were  also  fine. 

O'xalis  floribunda,  displaying  an  immense  number  of  rose- 
colored  flowers,  was  exceedingly  showy.  It  is  a  plant  which 
should  be  added  to  all  choice  collections;  opening  its  flowers 
during  May,  June  and  July,  it  must  be  ranked  as  the  best  of  the 
spring  and  summer  flowering  ones,  and  a  fit  companion  to  the 
O.  Bowi^t,  whose  much  larger,  equally  numerous,  but  bright- 
er-hued  corols,  take  the  place  of  the  floribunda  as  soon  as  the 
latter  has  terminated  its  flowering  season.  We  might  mention, 
now,  while  the  subject  is  upon  our  mind,  that  a  few  bulbs  of  the 
O.  Bowiei  should  be  potted  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  or  early 
in  August,  for  blooming  in  September.  Mr.  Hogg  has  a  new 
species  of  jS&lvia,  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  vigorous  habit, 
which  he  procured  in  London,  but  without  name. 

The  whole  of  the  nursery  we  found  in  good  condition,  and 
such  as  must  elicit  praise  from  those  who  prefer  to  see  a  nur- 
seryman neat  and  tidy  about  his  grounds,  railier  than  that  neg- 
lect and  confusion  should  meet  the  eye. 

•Astoria^  G.  C  Thorburn^i  JVursery,  June  9th. — We  found 
less  to  admire  here,  on  our  present  visit,  than  during  our  tour 
last  season.  The  stock  of  geraniums,  which  was  then  second 
to  no  other  in  the  country  for  beauty,  has  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful,  and  scarcely  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  any  merit  were 
in  flower.  Ferbena  incisa  and  Tweediedna  in  pots  were  one 
blaze  of  flowers;  the  former  being  a  showy  kind.    In  the  open 
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ground  several  round  beds  were  planted  with  these  two  verbe* 
nas,  and  they  were  now  flowering  finely,  and  presented  a  gay 
appearance.  The  roses,  of  which  there  are  here  many  fine 
sorts,  were  in  full  flower. 

The  propagation  of  the  dahlia,  at  this  season,  engrosses  all  the 
care  and  attention  of  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  the  grounds  had  not 
yet  been  put  into  order  since  last  year;  however,  the  space  in 
front  of  the  house  had  been  newly  laid  out,  and,  on  each  side 
of  the  main  walic,  from  the  entrance,  cut  up  into  diamond  and 
other  forms;  one  side  of  the  walk  is  to.  be. wholly  devdted  to 
dahlias,  and  preparations  were  now  being  made  to  plant  them 
out.  If  the  season  proves  favorable,  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will,)  the  display  of  dahlias,  next  autumn,  will  exceed  any  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  seen.  Mr.  Tborbum  has  one  of  the  finest 
collections.  Here,  as  well  as  with  all  the  nurserymen,  the 
propagation  of  the  Jk/drus  multicaulis  was  going  on. 

Country  Residence  of  W,  L,  Ruskton,  Esq.^  Jamaica^  L.  L 
— In  the  beautiful  village  of  Jamaica,  on  the  main  road  to 
Rockaway,  is  situated  the  villa  residence  of  Mr.  Rushton, 
comprising,  in  extent,  eight  or  ten  acres  of  land.  The  house 
is  built  and  finished  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  stands  back 
from  the  road  a  sufiicient  distance  to  allow  the  space  in  front  to 
be  laid  out  in  a  handsome  style.  This  has  been  recently  done 
by  Mr.  McCandlish;  the  old  arrangement  not  having  been  such 
as  to  gratify  Mr.  Rushton's  taste,  nor  to  make  the  best  dispo- 
sition of  the  ground.  There  is  now  a  carriage  drive  from  the 
main  entrance;  about  half  way  to  the  mansion  it  branches  off, 
and  between  the  two  walks  and  the  house  is  a  large  space  filled 
with  fine  trees  and  perennial  flowering  plants.  These,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  will  make  a  beautiful  appearance,  and 
when  the  vacancies,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  filled  up  in 
the  summer  with  the  choicest  dahlias,  an  elegant  display  will  be 
made,  which  will  render  this  spot  one  of  much  interest.  A  belt 
of  trees  borders  the  ground  on  the  main  road,  and  another,  pass* 
ing  from  the  road  directly  across  the  garden,  as  far  as  the  rear 
of  the  house,  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  screen  to  separate  one 
portion  of  the  garden  from  the  other.  The  carriage  drive, 
passing  by  the  front  entrance  to  the  house,  is  continued  around 
the  back  part  of  the  garden  to  the  stables  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Rushton  has,  the  past  spring,  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  McCandlish,  an  excellent  gardener,  and  things,  though  in 
much  confusion  when  he  entered  upon  bis  duties,  now  look  in 
good  order,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  present  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect  from  what  they  have  done.  Passing 
around  the  garden,  we  did  not  see  a  great  deal  worthy  of  very 
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particular  notice:  additional  labor  required  upon  some  portion 
of  the  garden,  which  is  planted  with  Mdrus  multicaiilid  trees, 
has  divided  his  time  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  as  would  otherwise  have  been.  Mr.  Rush- 
ton  is  quite  an  amateur,  and  adds  many  of  the  new  plants  which 
are  annually  introduced:  we  saw  the  new  verbenas  in  flower, 
and  the  F.  teucxoides  (dlba  of  Mr.  Buist,)  lost  none  of  its 
beauty  by  a  second  inspection.  The  garden  in  the  rear  of  the 
bouse  is  laid  out  in  squares,  with  straight  walks  crossing  at 
right  angles,  and  is  planted  with  a  good  assortment  of  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines,  &c.  &c.  We  may  have  occasion,  at  some 
future  time,  to  describe  this  more  fully. 

The  green-house  adjoins  the  mansion,  forming  a  narrow 
wing  on  the  south  side,  and  is  entered  from  the  parlor.  It  is 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  about  eight  feet  wide:  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house  has  a  wide  piazza,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  the  green-house;  and  both  the  green-house  and 
piazza  are  covered  in  front  with  blinds,  and  the  view  from  the 
front  is  the  same  on  each  side.  The  stage  for  the  plants  is 
entire,  and  occupies  the  whole  space  between  the  entrances. 
There  was  not  much  remaining  in  it  now  but  geraniums,  of  which 
the  collection  is  rich,  and  embraces  a  large  number;  among 
others  we  saw  the  following,  in  fine  flower:  Ontario,  Dio- 
mede,  Fair  Maria,  Hericartidntim,  Dennis's  Flagrans,  Yeat- 
manidnum,  Statira,  Blue  Beard,  Albicans,  Dennis's  Perfec* 
tion,  Capt.  Cook,  Wh^elertt,  Megalanthum,  Nimrod,  and 
many  others,  some  under  numbers,  the  names  not  having  been 
attached.  Epiphyllum  splendidum  and  Ackerm&nti,  and  Cd- 
reus  Jenkinsdnii,  the  two  latter  in  full  flower,  made  a  fine- 
show.  The  oranges,  camellias,  &c.  bad  been  removed  out 
into  the  open  air. 

One  thing  we  noticed,  with  which  we  were  much  pleased;, 
this  was  the  distribution  of  a  great  number  of  the  Maltese 
vases  on  the  margins  of  the  walks,  both  in  front  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  house;  some  of  them  were  filled  with  verbenas,  which 
had  just  commenced  flowering:  a  tall  broad  vase,  elevated  on 
a  pedestal,  directly  in  front  of  the  rear  entrance  to  the  house, 
bad  a  fine  eflfect.  We  only  wish  to  see  this  style  generally- 
imitated  by  all  amateur  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Rushton's  place  is  yet  new,  but  a  great  deal  has  been* 
done  to  make  it  what  it  now  is,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished:  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  one  of  the  finest  resi* 
dences  on  the  island.  Mr.  Rushton  contemplates  several  im* 
provements,  which  will  be  great  additions  to  the  grounds. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Noticet. 

FRANCE. 

The  Vines  of  France, — ^We  find  the  following  excellent,  though 
rather  lengthy  article,  in  the  Horticultural  Journal^  from  a  corred- 
pondent.  Au  it  contains  the  best  description  of  the  celebrated  depart- 
ments which  are  mentioned  that  we  have  ever  read,  we  present  it  en- 
tire. The  varieties  of  the  grape  in  France  are  almost  numberless. 
The  national  collection  in  the  garden  nf  the  Luxemt>org,  at  Paris, 
contains  five  hundred  and  seventy  varieties, arranged  according  to  the 
color  and  form  of  the  grape.  The  article  is  worthy  of  an  attentive 
perusal. 

*^Perpignan, — The  vines  generally  planted  are  of  three  varieties, 
viz:  the  Grenache,  which  gives  sweetness;  the  Carignan,  for  color; 
and  the  Mataro,  which  yields  the  quantity.  The  vines  are  generally 
planted  either  on  the  plain  or  on  a  gently  inclined  slope;  but  when 
there  is  a  slope,  the  exposure  is  always  to  the  south.  The  soil  is  loose 
and  stony,  the  stones  quartz,  of  various  colors  and  shades.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  the  vines  are  planted  is  always  four  feet,  and  the  quin- 
eunx  is  pr&<ierved  with  the  greatest  possible  exactness.  The  ground 
is  plougned  twice  a  vear,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  pruning, 
which  takes  place  in  November,  and  in  spring,  afier  the  vines  have 
given  shoots  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length.  On  both  occasions 
It  is  first  ploughed  in  one  direction,  and  then  cross-ploughed.  It  re- 
ceives no  other  labors  during  the  year,  and  in  summer,  such  is  the 
strength  of  vegetation  generally  among  the  vines,  that  few  weeds 
make  their  appearance,  the  ground  being  almost  covered  with  the  vine 
ahoots.  The  cuttings  are  then  put  down  in  holes,  made  by  an  iron 
bar  or  dibble,  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Under  this  treatment, 
it  requires  six  years  before  the  vineyard  is  so  well  established  as  to 
yield  a  crop. 

'*For  the  planting  of  the  Muscat  grape,  of  Frontignan,  which  also 
req^uires  six  years  to  come  to  maturity,  a  hole  is  dug  for  each  plant, 
eignteen  inches  deep,  by  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve  wide,  and 
the  cuttings  are  laid  horizontally  into  this  trench,  bending  up  the  ex- 
tremity where  the  plant  is  to  grow.  This  produces  a  greater  number 
of  shoots  from  the  roots.  The  crop  is  nearly  double  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  vineyards.  The  stocks  are  all  extremely  low,  not  more,  in 
general,  than  six  inches  from  the  ground;  but  so  well  is  the  pruning 
managed,  that  all  the  shoots  are  nearly  vertical — stakes  or  props  are 
thus  quite  unnecessary,  and  are  never  used.  The  number  .of  knots 
or  buds  left  in  pruning  is  from  three  to  six,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plant.  They  are  universally  pruned  in  the  spur  fashion.  There 
is  no  fear,  by  this  method,  of  the  worms  finding  their  way  to  the  heart 
of  the  stock  unless  it  is  bruised  or  broken,  and  not  by  any  close  prun- 
ing of  the  new  wood.  The  average  produce  of  these  vines  is  six  bar- 
riques  (hogsheads)  per  hectare,  oi*  about  one  hundred  and  forty  gal- 
lons per  English  acre. 

^^Rousillon, — The  finest  qualify  of  Rousillon  red  wine  is  produced 
in  the  environs  of  Collioure,  near  Port  Vendr^.    The  soil  is  richer 
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thnn  in  the  neighborhood  of  Perpignan.  The  road  from  Collioare 
winds  from  hill  to  hill  along  the  snore.  The  hills  are  exactly  similar 
in  form  and  structure  to  those  of  Malaga;  a  shale  or  schf^t,  with  a 
slaty  gravel,  plentifully  mixed  through  the  soil.  The  hills  in  the 
oeighlx>rbood  of  the  town  are  planted  with  great  regularity  and  beau-* 
ty,  in  terraces  from  six  to  eighteen  feet  wide,  according  xcr  (he  slope 
of  the  hill.  The  terraces  are  made  to  follow  the  different  curves 
taken  by  the  hills,  and  are  divided  by  channels  to  allow  of  the  pas^ 
sage  of  the  water,  in  planting  these  hills  they  break  up  the  ground 
only  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  as  they  take  out  a  great 
number  of  stones,  the  depth  of  the  soil  remaining  is  not  more  than  six 
inches.  They  then  bore  a  hole  in  the  loose  rock  with  a  bar  of  iron,  and 
thrust  in  the  plant  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  A  hectare 
of  middle-aged  vines  is  here  worth  one  thousand  francs  (£40.)  The 
greatest  expense  is  in  the  first  plantation,  for  it  is  universally  neces- 
sary to  build  a  series  of  terraces  to  support  the  soil.  The  distance  of 
the  plants  is  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  the  pruning  is  in  every  re^ 
spect  similar  to  that  of  the  vines  of  the  plain.  The  varieties  cAfefly 
cultivated  are  the  Grenache  and  the  Carignan.  The  vines  are  never 
manured.  The  wine  sometimes  remains  in  the  fermenting  vat  so 
long  as  thirty  days.  Like  the  wine  of  the  plain,  it  fs  seMom  dranit 
in  its  pure  state,  but  is  sent  to  Paris,  with  an  addition  of  from  seven 
and  a  half  to  ten  per  cent,  of  brandy,  in  order  to  be  niFxcd  with  the 
lighter  wines  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  to  give  them  strength  and 
color.  The  wine  of  Casperon,  which  is  celebrated  as  a  Vtn  de 
Liqueur,  is  the  produce  of  a  farm  under  one  of  these  hills,  ft  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  brandy  with  the  unfermented  juice  of 
the  grape.  Af\er  the  grapes  (of  the  Grenache  kind)  are  very  ripe, 
they  are  gathered  and  allowed  to  dry  a  few  days  in  the  snn;  they  are 
then  pressed,  and  the  juice  is  put  into  a  cask,  where  it  fs  mixed  with 
one  tnird  to  one  half  of  its  own  bulk  of  brandy.  The  brandy  pre- 
vents the  fermentation,  the  liquor  retains  the  sweetness  and  flavor  of 
the  fruit,  and  this  is  the  Vtn  de  Liqueur  of  Casperon,  which  has  ac' 
quired  a  great  name  in  the  south  of  France.  The  irrigated  land  \3 
worth  one  thousand  five  hundred  francs,  about  X60,  per  hectare; 
the  vineyards  not  more,  in  general,  than  one  third  of  that  sum. 

"  Rivesaltes  is  famous  for  producing  the  first  sweet  wine  of  France. 
It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  an  irrigated  plain,  about  four  miles 
from  Perpignon.  The  vineyards  are  on  the  extremity  of  the  plain, 
where  there  is  a  dry  granite  soil;  and  on  that  point  which  separates  the 
meadow  land  of  Perpignon  from  that  of  Rivesaltes  it  is  so  thicklv 
covered  with  stones  of  various  colored  quartz,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  tread  upon  ic.  It  many  places  where  the  vines  appear  to  grow 
with  great  vigor,  and  to  have  attained  a  great  age,  the  soiT  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  would  be  considered  by  many  absolutely  sterile.  The 
pruning  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  universally  in  the  spur  fashion  ;  from 
three  to  seven  or  eight  knobs  being  left  on  each  vine,  according  to  it9 
strength.  The  stocks  are  generally  close  to  the  ground.  They  never 
think  of  trenching  the  soil  before  planting  ;  but  aAer  hoeing  it  in  the 
ordinary  way,  they  make  a  hole  with  an  iron  dibble,  and  thrust  in  the 

Slant,  where  the  vines  are  manured  with  stronir  stable  dang.  The 
luscat  is  the  grape  commonly  cultivated.  The  wine  is  made  as 
follows:  The  grapes  are  allowed  to  hang  upon  the  vines  till  they  are 
80  ripe  that  they  begin  to  shrink:  they  are  then  cut,  and  lefl  on  the 
ground  under  the  vines  for  eignt  or  ten  days,  unless  the  weather 
should  prove  unfavorable;  af^er  which  they  are  pressed,  and  the  juice 
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ia  put  into  a  cask,  leaving  the  bun^  out.  About  a  month  aAer  this 
it  IS  (Irnwn  off  to  a  fresh  cask,  which  is  prepared  by  burning  a  match, 
not  of  sulphur,  but  strontf  brown  paper,  steeped  in  the  strongest 
brandy.  The  Mui«cat  wine  of  Rivesaltes  sometimes  brings  the  pro- 
prietor three  hondred  francs,  the  charge  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
lilres  (bottles),  when  it  is  only  one  to  two  years  old.  In  filling  up  a 
vacant  space,  when  they  cannot  find  a  shoot  on  any  of  the  neighbor- 
ing vines,  long  enough  to  reach  the  spot,  they  take  the  longest  shoot 
there  is  and  lay  it  in  a  circular  form  round  its  own  stock.  The  fol- 
lowing year  they  raise  it,  when,  with  the  shoot  it  has  produced,  they 
can  not  only  reach  the  spot  to  be  filled,  but  have,  by  this  means,  a 
•Strom;  plant  to  fill  it. 

"  Montpelier, — The  whole  country  from  Baziers  to  Montpelier,oa 
both  sides  of  the  road,  is  covered  with  vineyards.  The  hills  are 
-covered  with  olive  trees,  intermixed  with  vines,  but  the  plains  with 
vines  only.  The  vine  is  cultivated  even  in  the  alluvial  plains,  and 
the  immense  size  of  some  of  the  stocks,  with  the  vigor  of  their 
numerous  shoots,  proves  that  this  plant  is  no  enemy  to  a  rich  soil. 
The  wines  of  this  district  are  almost  universally  conrerted  into 
brandy.  The  soil,  in  some  places,  resembles  the  abarizas  of  Xeres; 
but  on  trial  it  is  found  to  be  argillaceous,  and  not  calcareous.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  luxuriance  of  the  vines,  and  the  strength  and 
length  of  their  shoots,  still  no  supporters  or  props  are  used,  and  they 
spread  as  they  rise.  In  the  Botanic  Gardens  or  this  city,  one  of  the 
finest  in  France,  there  is  a  collection  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  varic- 
^ties  of  vines. 

"  The  road  from  Montpelier  to  Nismes  and  Marseilles  lies  through 
-a  well  cultivated  country,  producing  chiefiy  vines  and  olives.  The 
wine  is  more  used  for  the  talrle  than  for  distillation.  There  is  a 
mixed  cultivation  of  vines,  olives,  and  corn,  alternating  in  rows  of 
different  widths;  and  the  vineyards  are  also  very  generally  planted 
•with  olive  trees. 

'*  Roquevaire. — The  road  almost  every  where  proceeds  among 
49teep  acclivities,  which  are  so  cultivated  that  it  has  the  appeal  ance 
•of  a  garden;  and  the  same  field  frequently  bears  at  the  same  time  a 
triple  crop:  first,  is  a  triple  or  (juadruple  row  of  vines,  then  an  open 
dBoace  from  six  to  twelve  feet  wide,  under  corn  and  vej^etables;  lastly, 
there  is,  with  every  third  row  of  vines  a  row  of  olives,  and  oAen 
mulberries.  This  part  of  the  country  is  celebrated  for  its  dried 
•raisins,  almonds,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  which  are  sent  to  Paris. 
There  are  no  less  than  sixty-seven  varieties  of  figs  cultivated  in  the 
(Department  of  the  Bouches  des  Rhone. 

"  Hermitage. — This  wine  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  France. 
Its  mode  of  making  is  very  simple;  as  the  nnut  flows  from  the  press, 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  casks,  where  it  is  suffered  to  remain  to  fermeut, 
from  five  days  to  a  month,  according  to  the  strength  of  fermentation, 
the  casks  being  always  kept  full  to  permit  the  scum  to  escape.  When 
the  first  fermentation  is  decidedly  finiMhed,  the  wine  is  drawn  off  into 
a  dean  cask,  which  has  been  previously  sulphured.  This  is  the 
whole  process  of  making  the  white  wines  of  Hermitage.  Thev  are 
more  or  less  sweet,  acconlinff  to  the  proportion  of  sweet  and  dry 
grapes  which  have  been  united  in  producing  them.  This  is  the  finest 
white  wine,  and  will  keep  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  improving 
as  it  gets  older.  The  finest  clarets  of  Bourdeaux  are  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  the  finest  red  wine  of  Hermitage,  and  four  fifths  of  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  are  thus  employed.    The  '  Hill  of  Hermitage' 
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is  so  called  from  an  ancient  hermitage,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in 
existence  near  its  top.  It  was  inhabited  by  hermits  till  within  the  last 
hundred  years.  The  hill,  though  of  considerable  height,  is  not  of 
great  extent;  the  whole  front,  which  looks  to  the  south,  may  con- 
tain three  hundred  acres;  hut  of  this,  though  the  whole  is  under  vines, 
the  lower  part  is  too  rich  to  yield  those  of  the  best  quality;  and  a 
part  near  the  top  is  too  cold  to  bring  its  produce  to  perfect  maturity. 
JElven  in  the  middle  region,  the  whole  extent  does  not  produce  the 
finest  wines.  There  is  a  belt  of  calcareous  soil,  which  crosses  the 
ordinary  granitic  soil  of  the  mountain,  and  it  requires  the  grajjes  of 
these  different  soils  to  be  mixed,  in  order  to  produce  the  finest  quality 
of  hermitage.  They  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  lime.  A  good 
deal  may  also  be  attributable  to  the  selection  of  plants.  The  best 
red  wines  are  made  exclusively  from  one  variety,  named  Ciras, 
originally  brought  from  Shiraz  in  Persia,  by  one  of  the  hermits;  the 
white  varieties  are  the  Roussette  and  the  .Marsan,  The  labor  be- 
stowed on  these  vineyards  is  immense.  On  their  first  plantation,  and 
every  time  the  plantation  is  renewed,  the  soil  is  dug  to  the  depth  of 
four  and  a  half  or  five  feet.  In  most  places  it  is  also  supported  by 
terraces.  Whenever  a  vine  is  observed  to  be  weak,  or  to  yield  a 
poor  crop,  it  is  dug  out,  and  its  place  supplied  by  nprovin  from  the 
strongest  vine  in  its  neighborhood.  A  trench,  of  about  two,  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  is  opened  between  it  and  the  nearest  vine  in  the 
adjoining  row.  The  stock  is  carefully  bent  down  till  it  is  laid  fiat 
along  the  bottom  of  the  trench;  a  quantity  of  dung  is  next  put  over 
it,  and  then  some  soil.  The  stock  by  this  process  becomes  the  root 
of  two  distinct  vines,  and  their  connection  is  never  destroyed.  Pro- 
vided horse  or  sheep  dung  only  is  used,  there  is  no  danger  of  giving 
the  wine  a  bad  flavor;  the  contrary  is  the  case  if  the  dung  of  cows,  or 
especially  pigs,  is  used. 

"  The  vmes  seldom  last  more  than  thirty  years,  and  would  not  last 
that  time  were  they  not  taken  from  young  vines  of  five  or  six  veara 
old.  They  are  planted  at  the  distance  of  only  two  and  a  half  feet 
from  each  other.  In  general  there  is  only  one  mother-branch,  and 
one  shoot  (very  seldom  two)  is  pruned  to  use  the  shoot  of  the  season; 
on  this  shoot  are  left  from  three  to  eight  buds,  according  to  its 
strength,  and  from  eight  to  ten  bunches  is  the  average  produce  of 
each  vine.  They  yield  from  two  hundred  and  ten  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty  gallons  per  English  acre. 

^'  Burgundy,* — The  plants  in  this  district  are  very  close  and  fee- 
ble.   They  open  a  small  furrow  with  a  spade  only  one  spit,  of  about 

"  *  TI)e  system  of  provignage  employed  in  this  province,  va  well  as  Qiampagne,  in 
the  cuUivRtion  of  the  vine,  is  rather  interesting.  It  \»  n?  follows:  Suppose  a  small 
portion  of  grounrl  to  be  annnally  planted  with  vines.  At  tl.u  end  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
years,  a  nomiier  of  the  plants,  in  the  portion  first  planted,  become  weak  and  worn  out; 
these  weak  plant<t  are  removed,  and  their  places  filled  by  proven*  (shoots)  from  their 
stronger  neighbors;  but  these  provins  are  not  mere  layers  which  leave  the  stock  exact- 
ly as  before.  The  whole  space  of  ground,  generally  tlie  breadth  of  two  rows  of  pbnts, 
n  dag  out  to  the  depth  of  about  two  leet ;  the  old  stock  is  then  laid  down  flat  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  and  the  branches,  tlmt  is,  the  wood  last  produced,  ara  twisted 
and  bent  into  the  places  where  the  voids  are  to  be  filled.  The  stock  is  thus  converted 
into  the  root  of  two  or  three  diflfcrent  plants;  it  throws  out  fibres  from  every  side, 
which  lienceforth  yield  the  nouriiihmcni  to  the  plants,  and  the  old  root  dies  off.  By 
this  means  young  colonies  of  plants  are  introduced,  which  are  afterwards  employed  in 
peopling  their  neighborhood,  when  tliey  have  acquired  sufficient  strength.  Theprmdg- 
nage  extends  irregularly  over  the  whole  vineyard,  but  most,  or  all,  of  the  plants  are 
tlius  buried  and  renewed  once  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  and  thus  the  whole  is  in  a 
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twelve  inches  wide,  at  the  bottom.  The  furrows  are  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  placed  in  them  at  the  distance  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches;  the  lower  end  of  the  plant  is  placed  across  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow,  and  bent  up  at  one  side,  a  quantity  of  dung  is 
placed  above,  and  then  the  soil  is  covered  in,  which  finishes  the  plan- 
tation in  December.  Afler  these  vines  are  three  years  old  the  strong- 
est of  them  is  selected  to  fill  another  row,  between  each  of  the  pres- 
ent rows,  by  the  system  of  provinage,  the  same  as  at  Hermitage. 
The  soil  is  light,  and  mixed  with  stones;  near  Chagny  at  Beaune  it 
is  of  a  rich  brown  loam,  and  some  is  slightly  calcareous.  The  de- 
partment, through  its  fertility  in  com  as  well  as  vines,  is  justly  called 
the  Cote  d*  Or.  The  large  plant  will  yield  upwards  of  one  thousand 
gallons  per  acre. 

'*  Chambertin  and  Vougeot, — The  land  under  vines  is  generally 
very  much  subdivided  throughout  France,  but  here  in  particular,  as 
five  or  six  proprietors  often  divide  among  them  a  piece  of  ground  not 
exceeding  an  acre.  The  vineyard  of  Chambertin  does  not  extend  more 
than  fifteen  to  twenty  acres,  which  is  subdivided.  The  soil  varies  ex- 
tremelv,  even  in  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards;  that  nearest  the  road 
is  of  a  brown  loam,  full  of  gravel  and  very  friable.  The  gravel  consists 
of  small  broken  pieces  of  the  whitish  limestone,  of  which  the  hill  is 
partly  formed.  At  the  upper  part  it  is  of  a  light-colored  clayish 
looking  soil,  with  a  subsoil  of  marl,  and  abundance  of  small  shells. 
Both  of  these  soils  strongly  effervesce  with  an  acid,  but  the  light  con- 
tains a  greater  proportion  of  lime.  The  vineyard  of  Clos  Vougeot 
formerly  belonged  to  a  convent,  and  is  about  K)rty-eight  hectares,  or 
one  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  English  acres  in  extent.  The 
soil  is  nearly  the  same,' and  in  other  parts  of  a  pure  clay,  of  a  dark 
yellow  color,  without  any  admixture  of  calcareous  matter  whatever. 
The  average  produce  of  twentv  years  is  about  three  and  a  half 
hogsheads  annually  per  English  acre.  The  red  wines  will  fetch 
from  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  to  fifteen  hundred  francs  the  hogshead, 
whilst  the  white  seldom  rises  above  six  hundred  franks  (£S4.)  The 
wine  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  is  bottled,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  six 
francs  the  bottle.    They  never  manure  the  vines. 

''  Champai^e.* — The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  nearly  the  same 
throughout  this  province.   The  annual  produce  is  from  four  hundred 

eonttaot  itate  of  bearing  (the  provins  yielding  a  crop  the  firat  year),  and  it  is  seldom 
aeceavary  to  introduce  voung  vines.  All  the  amall  proprietors  manure  their  vines  with 
tirong  stable  dung,  both  from  bones  and  cows,  without  distinction. 

***  The  cloeenev  of  the  plants  in  this  province  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  Bur* 
gundy.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  vineyards  fully  furnished  with  plants,  there 
would  be  one  for  each  ei^bt  or  nine  inches  in  length,  by  six  or  seven  in  breadth.  The 
mode  oiprovignage  practised  in  Burgundy,  is  most  particularly  realized  here.  Every 
year  an  addition  is  made  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  vineyard  of  a  certain  number  of  plants, 
and  tlio  wliole  of  the  vines  are  in  a  state  of  continual  jvoffression,  being  buried,  and 
by  that  means  carried  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  up  tlie  hill  every  third  year.  The 
process  is,  of  course,  not  regular,  for  in  every  pboe  there  are  planij>  in  each  stage  of 
tlie  progress  which  they  pass  through.  According  to  the  number  of  (ho  voids  that  are 
to  be  filled,  the  branches  of  the  stock  that  is  buried  are  from  two  to  four  or  five.  On 
each  of  th^  branches,  when  pruned  in  the  spring,  are  leA  two  buds;  these  buds  pro- 
duce branches  or  shoots,  vrfaich  bear  fruit  the  first  year.  The  next  spring  three  buds 
are  left  upon  the  higher,  and  two  upon  the  lower  of  the  two  shoots,  iwa  the  spring 
following  they  are  pruned  to  bear  shoots  corresponding  to  the  number  of  voi<is 
to  be  filled  in  Uieir  vicinity,  for  their  turn  to  be  buried  has  again  arrived.  By 
this  means  a  supply  also  of  rooted  plants  is  obtained,  when  required ;  but  when  these 
rooled  plants  are  cut  off,  and  planted  out,  they  never  bear  fruit  till  the  third  yt  ar, 
and  it  is  believed  the  root«  never  die.    They  frequently  trace  them  to  a  very  great 
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and  forty  to  five  hundred  and  thirty  gallons  per  English  acre.  One 
thousand  one  hundred  gallons  have  been  known  to  be  yielded  in  a 
few  instances  where  the  plants  have  been  well  manured .  The  depth 
of  soil  before  reaching  the  chalk  on  the  hill  of  Ay^  is  in  the  most 
places  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet;  near  the  top  it  is  more  argillaceous 
and  stronger  than  towards  the  bottom.  Tne  vineyards  throughout 
France  are  all  situated  more  or  less  in  calcareous  soils;  there  is,  in 
some  instances,  a  mixture  of  the  granite  which  causes  the  hermitage 
to  be  so  renowned.  The  soils  producing  the  best  dry  wines  are  in- 
variably the  calcareous,  not  only  in  France,  but  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  &c." 

Polygbnum  tinctbrvm. — The  French  are  directing  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  as  an  article  of  agricuftural  produce,  for 
the  extraction  of  indigo,  as  a  coloring  matter^  which  answers  equally 
as  well.  Considerable  has  been  said  about  it  in  the  French  agricul- 
tural publications,  and  several  experiments  detailed,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  plant  will  form  as  staple  an  article  as  the  beet  sugar, 
or  the  production  of  silk — two  branches  of  agriculture,  to  which  the 
French  are  devoting  great  attention. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Annales  d*  JlgrictUture  Francaise  is  a  no- 
tice of  the  cultivation  of  the  polygonum,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Farel, 
member  of  the  agricultural  society  of  Herault,  and  well  known  as 
a  horticulturist.  The  writer  has  grown  the  plant  since  1887,  and 
with  good  success:  last  year  he  had  increased  his  stock  of  plants  to 
three  thousand.  The  polygonum  is  an  annual,  and  is  cultivated  in 
beds,  growing  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  plants  were 
gathered  in  August  and  in  September,  and  the  writer  has  obtained  as 
splendid  indigo  as  was  ever  seen.  The  article  is  too  long  to  be  fully 
given,  but  M.  Farel  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  product  and 
net  profit  of  an  acre : — 

francs. 

Galtivation  of  an  acre  of  land        ......        600 

Gathering  of  leaves,  at  two  francs  every  hundred  kilogrammes, 

on  80,000  kilogrammes  an  acre 1600 

Labor,  for  obtaining  the  fecula,  at  3  francs  the  100  kilo- 
grammes of  fresh  leaves  1600 

Expense  per  acre    3800 
Produce  of  indigo,  of  one  half  for  100  on  800  quintals  of  leaves 

100  kilogrammes  at  14  francs  per  kilogramme        .        .      5600 


Gain  per  acre  1800 
Equal  to  neariy  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  This  estimate,  owing 
to  the  price  of  labor,  &c.,  is  not  a  sure  guide  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant  in  this  country;  but  we  hope  some  of  our  enterprising  agri- 
culturists will  try  experiments  to  test  its  value.    ^Hort  Jour,) 

length,  but  never  disturb  them,  nlwnys  barying  tbo  others  above  them.  The  manura 
is  uways  added  to  the  plants  which  have  been  buried;  a  handful  of  earth  is  first  pat 
over  the  plant,  and  the  manure  above.  They  are,  however,  extremely  cautious  as  to 
the  quality  of  manure.  In  some  places  thev  emplov  dune  from  ihe  ikrm-yard,  mixed 
with  soil,  but  in  general  ft  is  ooly  strong  soil  from  the  valby  below,  mixed  with  ashes, 
and  other  amendments  of  a  mild  description.  The  vines  'sufiered  severely  from  the 
severity  of  the  winters  1829-90,  and  1887-88. 

"  It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  article  that  the  vine  may  be  cultivated  nearly  in  any 
soil  with  advantage,  and  no  doubt  will,  if  perseveiied  in  by  the  horticuhnralists  of  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  and  New  2Mm,  be  most  productive,  as  both  foil  and  di* 
male  are  suitable  for  its  growth." 
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J^r,  Chroom^s  Exhibition  of  Tulips, — The  private  view  of  Mr. 
Groom's  collection  of  tulips  took  place  on  Thursday,  at  Mr.  Groom's 
gardens,  at  Walworth.  The  coldness  of  the  weather,  during  the  last 
week,  though  it  has  retarded  the  growth  and  full  expansion  of  the 
flowers,  has  not  affected  their  general  health;  they  are  in  the  finest 
possible  order,  and  in  a  day  or  two  will  be  in  the  full  exuberance  of 
beauty.  The  principal  bed,  indeed  the  best  which  forms  the  exhibi- 
tion, contains  nearly  two  thousand  tulips,  all  of  the  rarent  character, 
and  all  superb  specimens  of  their  various  sorts.  The  effect  upon  tho 
eye  of  so  many  vivid  yet  delicate  colors,  is  delijrhtful.  There  is  noth- 
ing tawdry  in  this  display — the  coloring  is  by  ''Nature's  own  hue  and 
coloring  band,"  and  is  too  well  blended  and  harmonized  to  offend.  In 
a  word,  a  more  beautiful  exhibition  cannot  be  produced.  Some  of 
the  tulips  are  of  great  worth.  There  is  one,  ihe  **Nourri  Effendi," 
for  which  the  grower  has  been  offered  one  hundred  sovereigns.  The 
''Louis  XVL"  is  also  a  very  costly  flower.  There  are  several  speci- 
mens of  the  "lac,"  one  of  the  gems  of  tulip  beds;  the  **Fabius,"  the 
"Rembrandt,"  the  "Polyphemus,"  &c.  the  names  of  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  the  "fancy,"  but  a  mystery  to  the  public.  It  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  this  collection  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  sort  in  Hollnnd, 
the  elysium  of  tulip  growers:  there  is  certainly  nothing  like  it  in  Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  weather  on  Thursday,  the 
exhibition  was  attended  l)v  a  great  many  fashionable  people,  and  there 
were  many  amateurs  of  noriculture,  who  came  considerable  distances 
to  inspect  and  admire  the  flowers. — London  paper. 

The  Rohan  Potato, — In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  is  a 
notice  of  this  celebrated  potato,  by  Mr.  G.  Kimberly,  who  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  England.  From  this  article 
we  extract  the  following,  which  confirms  all  that  has  been  said  of  this 
remarkable  production: — 

"  Having  heard  from  some  friends  then  travelling  on  the  continent, 
of  the  above-mentioned  potato,  and  having  subsequently  read  the  a- 
bove  account,  I  was  induced  to  try,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to 
obtain  a  few  for  seed,  which  I  did  without  success:  however,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1836, 1  was  informed  by  friends  then  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pans,  that  they  bad  occasionally  purchased  potatoes  in  Pa- 
ris which  weighed  upwards  of  ten  pounds  each,  for  which  they  gave 
one /rone;  that  they  purchased  it  as  a  treat,  and  that,  cut  in  slices  of 
about  two  inches  thick,  it  boiled  well,  was  very  farinaceous  or  mealy, 
and  of  fine  flavor.  The  gentleman  who  wrote  me  this  accouiit  of 
the  potato,  having  left  the  neighhorhood  of  Paris  for  Spain,  previous 
to  his  writing,  I  was  at  a  loss  where  to  obtain  some  seed,  ana  I  appli- 
ed to  one  of  the  first  houses  in  London,  to  try,  through  their  agents  in 
Paris,  to  get  me  a  few  of  the  potatoes,  and  after  considerable  delay  I 
obtained  two  small  tubers,  with  the  information  that  they  were  \eTy 
dear,  and  difficult  to  get. 

"About  this  time  I  had  a  friend  arrived  at  Paris  to  spend  the  win- 
ter, one  whose  active  mind  I  knew  would  be  rather  stimulated  than 
deterred  by  any  difficulty  arising  in  obtaining  what  I  wished.  He  at 
once  kindly  undertook,  if  possible,  to  procure  me  some  Rohan  pota- 
toes for  seed;  and  after  a  great  many  inquiries,  a  most  diligent  search, 
and  considerable  expense  also  in  the  purchase,  be  obtained  and  sent 
me,  iQ  a  small  basket,  sixty  moderate  sized  tubers;  these  I  compared 
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vitb  the  two  tubers  I  had  already  received,  and  found  them  on  in- 
«|)ection  to  be  exactly  the  same  sort:  these  tubers,  though  they  ar- 
rived late  in  the  planting  season  of  18S7, 1  immediately  planted  as  be- 
fore described;  but  being  under  trees  they  suffered  severely  from  the 
dry  weather;  yet  the  stems  were  eight  feet  highland  the  produce  was 
twenty-four  bushels,  full  measure,  and  some  of  the  tubers  very  lar^e. 
My  object,  however,  being  to  know  what  they  would  produce  culti- 
vated with  the  common  field  culture,  I  ploughed  in  the  twenty-four 
bushels,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  manure  in  rows,  four  furrows 
apart,  or  about  thirty-six  inches,  on  the  10th  May  last,  1838,  without 
any  other  preparation  than  was  bestowed  on  several  acres  of  potatoes 
in  the  same  field;  they  again  suffered  from  the  dry  weather,  indeed  to 
such  an  extent  did  my  whole  crop  appear  to  be  injured,  that  1  had 
given  up  the  hope  of  any  satisfactory  result;  and  I  found,  by  reference 
to  my  day  book,  it  was  not  till  the  night  of  the  10th  of  June,  and  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  that  we  had  any  rain  sufficient  to  lay  the  dust. 
We  took  up  the  Rohan  potatoes  October  18th,  and  the  crop  was  very 
large:  they  much  amused  the  persons  taking  them  up,  and  other  ob- 
servers, by  their  extraordinary  size  and  produce — many  of  the  tubers 
weighing  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  three  quarters  pounds; 
they  are  very  farinaceous  and  delicately  flavored;  and  1  have  no 
doubt,  cultivated  on  good  land  and  in  the  way  mentioned,  they  would 
reach  the  size  speci6ed.  Of  this  we  may,  however,  rest  assured — and 
I  can  recommend  them  as  yielding  the  most  abundant  produce,  under 
ordinary  cultivation — that  the  prod^uce  is  fit  for  the  table  of  the  most 
fastidious  person.*' — Quart.  Jour,  ^g. 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Noticei. 

An  Exhihition  of  Ro$e$  and  cut  Flowers, for  Premiums,  took  pTnce 
at  the  Conservatory  attached  to  the  Public  Garden  at  the  f\>ot  of  Bea- 
con street,  on  Tuesday,  the  35fh  of  June,  and  whs  continued  until 
the  evening  of  the  37th.  The  weather  was  delightful  during  the 
whole  period,  and  the  number  of  visiters,  consequently,  very  large. 
In  addition  to  the  fine  collection  of  plants  belonging  to  the  garden, 
which  is  well  worth  seeing,  the  rich  collection  of  fine  roses,  and  cut 
flowers  of  all  kinds,  contributed  by  many  of  the  amateurs  and  gar- 
deners in  the  vicinity,  was  an  inducement  for  all  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  Conservatory.  Independent  of  the  interest 
which  the  proprietors  may  have  in  getting  up  such  a  show,  to  make 
the  garden  better  known,  we  think  the  tnste  for  flowers  will  be  ele- 
vated and  increased  by  such  displays.  We  should  like  to  see  them 
more  frequent,  and  we  crust  that  the  liberal  amount  to  be  awarded  as 
premiums  on  the  occasion,  will  be  the  means  of  encouraging  amateuis 
to  renewed  exertions. 

The  flowers  were  arranged  so  as  to  show  to  good  advantage.  In 
the  extensive  saloon,  on  each  side,  was  a  circular  stand  filled  with  roses 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Aspinwall.     Passing  through  this  into  the 
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Conservatory,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  walk,  arounti  the  large  centra? 
atage,  was  a  stand  for  flowers,  occupying  a  complete  circle,  and  ex- 
ported to  the  full  view  of  every  visiter.  This  was  filled  with  cut  flow- 
ers, and  a  hrillinnt  disphiy  was  made.  The  contrilutrors  were  Messrs^ 
Aspinwall,  T.  Lee,  Hovey  &  Co.,  S.  Walker,  Wm.  Meller,  W.  E, 
Carter,  Messrs.  Winship,  S.  R.  Johnson,  A.  Bowditch,  and  some 
others.    The  following  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  exhibition: — 

From  A.  Aspinwall,  an  extensive  collection  of  splendid  roses,  em- 
bracing a  numerous  variety.  From  T.  Lee, Esq.,  some  fine  plants,  viz: 
K^lmta  1atif6lia,  clarkias,  Chrys^i«,  Phl6x  Drumm6ndn,  roses,  &c. 
and  a  few  dahlias.  From  S.  Walker,  a  splendid  collection  of  seed- 
ling pinks,  embracing  the  following  which  have  been  named: — Othel- 
lo, Col.  Wilder,  Estelle,  Mary  Louise,  and  Walker's  Claudius;  also, 
Une  pansies,  roses,  phloxes,  jfntirrhinum  caryophylloides,  and  pictum, 
campanulas,  phloxes,  pseonies,  GSnoth^ra  macroc&rpa,  Sec.  and  hand- 
some bouquets.  From  Hovey  &  Co.  two  large  bouqtiets.  From 
Messrs.  VVinship,  a  lar^re  collection  of  cut  flowers,  embracing  a  great 
variety  of  hardy  perennial  shrubs,  &c.,  spiraeas,  larkspurs,^  roses, 
AlstrcBmdrta  psittacina,  C^reus  speciosissimus,  &c,  &c.  From  Wil- 
liam E.  Carter,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  beautiful  specimens  of  P«b6- 
nta  albifldra  var.  HQmct,  frkgrans,  and  Whitl^/t;  also,,  roses,  aweet 
:Scabious,  annual  chrysanthemums,  &c. 

From  A.  Bowditch,  bouquets,  C^reus  speciosissimuft,  Dennis's 
Perfection  geranium,  Ferbdna  Tweediecina,  &c.  From  S.  R..  John- 
son, a  large  collection  of  hardy  and  tender  roses,  the  latter  including 
most  of  the  fine  ones  exhibited  at  the  Saturday  meeting  previoas  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  From  Mr.  Meller,  seedling 
pinks  and  pansies,  dahlias,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  white  Unique 
rose,  together  with  bouquets,  and  other  flowers. 

The  award  of  premiums  was  not  made  in  season  to  appear  ia  this 
number,  but  it  will  be  given  in  our  next. — Id. 

NetD  Verbenas, — Our  correspondent.  Dr.  Watson,  has  sent  as  the 
descriptions  of  Qve  new  seedling  verbenas,  raised  in  Philadelphia  by 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Buchanan,  florists,  and  Mr.  R.  KiWiogton, 
gardener  to  William  Lloyd,  Esq.  We  have  been  under  the  nscessitv 
of  deferring  the  article  until  our  next  number.  The  varieties  of  this 
family,  all  the  products  of  our  own  enterprising  horticuhuristBr  will 
soon  outnumber  those  of  our  transatlantic  friends. — Ed. 

drew  grandifldrUB. — A  plant  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Leathe, 
Cambridgeport,  has  produced  three  flowers,  and  two  oi  three  more 
will  expana  early  in  July. — Id. 

Dahlias. — We  congratulate  our  friends,  and  all  lovers  of  this  nplen- 
did  flower,  upon  the  prospect  of  a  fine  blooming  season.  So  far,  the 
plants  have  made  a  vigorous  growth,  and  present  that  healthy  aspect 
which  is  ever  the  characteristic  of  a  flouribhing  state.  Inseets  are 
not  so  numerous  as  they  were  last  summer;  and,  uulcss  excessively 
hot  and  dry  weather  overtakes  them  soon,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  there  will  be  a  more  magnificent  display  of  blooms  than  was 
ever  seen  in  this  country  before.  We  shall  keep  our  friends  inform- 
ed of  the  state  of  the  plants. — Id. 

The  Madame  Haray  Rose  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  white  roses 
we  have  ever  seen;  the  pureness  of  its  color  excels  all  other  white  roses. 
We  have  had  it  in  flower  the  past  month,  and  recommend  it  as  one  of 
the  finest  roses  in  cultivation. — Id. 

New  Oeraniums  and  Carnations. — Mr.  Donald,  of  the  Public  Gar- 
den, received  per  the  steamer  Great  Western,  on  her  last  trip  from 
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Bristol  to  New  York,  some  fine  new  f^eraniums  and  carnations  in  very 
«xce11ent  condition,  particularly  the  former.  The  varieties  are  some 
of  the  newest,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  efforts  of  this  es- 
tablishment are  so  early  directeci  to  the  introduction  of  fine  plants, 
and  that  the  geranium  should  be  among  the  first  which  they  should 
attempt  to  procure.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  plants,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Donald,  will  be  grown  in  such  vigor  as  to 
produce  a  beautiful  bloom  the  ensuing  spring,  and  thus  afford  the 
public  an  early  opportunity  of  viewing  the  finer  varieties  of  this  much 
admired  flower.     We  have  not  leaVnt  the  names  of  the  kinds. — Id. 

VabniQ,  Pdttsil — This  beautiful  peeony  has  flowered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  the  present  season,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  garden  of  Mr» 
John  Richardson,  of  Dorchester.  Mr.  Richardson  is  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  and  has  been  the  first  to  flower  many  beautiful  new  plants* 
Pif  dnta  Pdttsn  has,  however,  we  believe,  together  with  the  splendid 
F.  edillis  var.  RSevesti,  previously  bloomed  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  F. 
Putnam,  of  Salem.     Both  are  valuable  additions  to  collections. — Id^ 

Chrys^is  crbcea  and  ealifSrniea,  from  seeds  self-sown,are  now  (June 
10th,)  two  of  the  most  magnificent  objects  in  the  flower  garden.  We 
have  a  bed  about  ten  feet  square,  the  plants  in  which  sfiring  up  early 
in  April,  and  they  have  now,  although  great  quantities  have  been 
thrown  out,  covered  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and  present,  on  clear 
days,  with  a  brilliant  sunshine,  a  carpet  radiant  with  gold.  We  know 
not  an  annual  which  so  well  repays  cultivation  as  both  of  the  species 
of  the  chryseis.  The  plants  spring  up  readilv  from  self-sown  seeds, 
and  flower  from  June  until  frost,  though  they  look  rather  shabby 
after  the  middle  of  August:  a  sowing,  however,  made  any  time  in 
May  or  early  in  June,  will  come  into  bloom  in  July,  and  continue  to 
flower  abundantly  until  November.  A  light  soil  and  dry  situation,  in 
a  fully  exposed  aspect,  suits  them  best.  Whoever  should  once  look 
upon  a  bed  when  the  golden  flowers  are  glittering  under  the  raya  of 
the  mid-day  orb,  would  never  be  without  a  patch  or  two  filled  with 
the  plants.  If  the  lamented  Douglas  had  introduced  but  these  two 
species,  during  his  whole  journey  to  the  Columbia,  his  labors  would 
havo  been  well  repaid.  Fortunately,  however,  there  are  numerous 
annuals,  whose  beauty  comes  but  little  short  of  the  chryseis,  and 
whose  presence  serves  to  commemorate  the  name  of  their  adventur- 
ous discoverer. — Id, 

Mr,  WaUif  of  Dorchester ,  favorably  known  to  amateurs  and  gar- 
deners in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  as  an  excellent  cultivator  of  plants, 
is  now  on  a  visit  to  England,  having  sailed  in  the  steamer  Liverpool, 
to  purchase  plants  and  acquire  information  relative  to  the  practice  of 
horticulture.  He  will  probably  bring  out  some  new  and  nne  plaiits. 
We  hail  the  naviffation  of  the  Atlantic,  by  steam  vessels,  as  affording 
us  the  means  of  enriching  our  gardens  with  all  the  choice  produc- 
tions which  the  enterprising  gardeners  of  England,  under  the  patron- 
age of  her  nobles  and  wealthy  gentlemen,  have,  within  a  few  years, 
been  so  successful  in  raising.  There  is  not  scarcely  a  plant,  but  what 
may  be,  if  properly  packed,  brought  alive  and  in  good  condition  in 
the  steam  packets.  Heaths,  carnations,  and  other  plants,  which  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  procure  alive  by  the  packet  ships,  whicb 
average  twenty-five  days'  passage,  will,  no  doubt,  come  safely  dur- 
ing a  confinement  of  only  fourteen  days  in  the  steam  ships. — Ea. 

Fsidium  Cattleyknam. — A  plant  of  this  fine  species  of  guava  is  now 
producing  fruit  in  the  collection  of  Hovey  &  Co.  There  are  more 
than  four  dozen  fruit  upon  the  plant,  which  is  above  six  feet  high. 
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nearly  as  lar^e  as  walnuts;  it  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  it  has  tpome 
in  the  country. — Ed, 

Blight  in  fruit  trees  prevented. — Our  horticulturists  may  he  pre- 
pared to  express  their  deh'ght  at  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the  blight, — 
that  dreadful  inalndy,  the  scourge  of  the  fruit  cultivator, — is  no  longer 
to  be  feared.  Mr.  Russell  Comstock,  of  New  York  state,  has  dfs- 
covered  an  infallible  m  thod  of  not  only  preventing  it,  butof  Ptoppinff 
all  kinds  of  di^^ease,  of  whatever  kind,  natural  to  fruit  trees.  So  inucfi 
success  has  attended  his  efforts,  that  a  tree,  thirty  inches  in  circum- 
ference, that  hdd  been  divested  of  its  bark,  except  a  narrow  strip  less 
than  nn  inch  in  width,  has  been  restored  to  life  and  vigorous  growth, 
and  bore  fruit  the  past  season !  This  is  certainly  an  age  of  improve- 
ment. The  only  bar  to  Mr.  Comstock's  preventive  ever  becoming  of 
general  use  is,  that  he  asks  rather  too  hij^h  a  price  for  divulfi[ing  the 
secret;  which  is  said  to  he  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dime  per  capita  upon 
the  whole  number  of  persons  comprising  the  population  of  the  United 
States — equal  to  $750,000!  He  intends,  we  believe,  to  memorialize 
Congress  upon  the  suhject,  and  the  propriety  of  purchasing  his  rights 
that  the  nation  may  be  benefitted  alike.  We  certainly  should  have 
no  objection  to  paying  our  portion  of  the  amount  demHnded,or  a  very 
much  larirer  sum,  but  we  should  first  prefer  to  see  the  method  fuUr 
tested.  VVe  must  acknowledge,  although  we  can  relish  a  little  that  is 
marvellous,  that  Mr.  Comstock's  sys'tem  has  too  much  the  appearance 
of  humbugv:erv  for  our  belief.  We  are  not  among  those  who  are 
ready  to  ridicule  every  new  project;  but  so  universal  a  remedy  for  alF 
diseases  of  trees,  and  in  particular  fur  the  blight,  which  has  puzzled 
the  skill  of  our  most  scientific  men  to  prevent,  seems  altogether  too 
absurd  to  deserve  serious  attention. — lot. 

Horticultural  Society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, — A  Horticultural  Society- 
has  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  an  exhibition  of  plantA 
took  place  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of  May;  the  meetii^g  was  very  well 
attended,  and  the  display  of  flowers  very  good  for  the  season.  Our 
friends  in  Brooklyn  have  promised  us  an  account  of  the  exhibition,, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Halsey,  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  Brooklyn 
contains  a  ^reat  number  of  amateurs,  and  we  hope  that  the  Society 
will  go  on  m  a  flourishing  condition. — £^. 

Maryland  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  exhibition  of  thfs 
Society  was  held  in  Baltimore,  in  the  early  part  of  June.  A  re- 
])ort  01  the  exhibition  has  been  kindly  sent  us,  but  we  have  no  room 
for  its  insertion  in  this  number.  It  was  got  up  in  good  style,  and  the 
number  of  contributors  was  large.  Premiums  were  awarded,  and  the 
whole  passed  off  to  the  delight  of  the  public  and  the  gratification  of 
the  Society.     We  shall  notice  the  report  in  our  next. — Id, 

Mr,  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  has,  we  learn,  sailed  for  London  in  one 
of  the  packets  from  that  port,  and  will  spend  two  or  three  months  in 
visiting  the  nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  will,  probably, 
bring  out  with  him  many  new  and  fine  plants.  The  communication 
between  the  two  countries  is  now  so  complete,  that  a  tour  across  the 
Atlantic  is  considered  but  little  more  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
than  one  between  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  was,  a  few 
years  since. — Id. 
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Art.  II r.     Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was 
belli  on  Tuesday  evenin*^,  the  18th  instant,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  following  premiums  at 
the  Society's  intermediate  meeting,  on  the  29th  of  May  last,  viz:  for 
the  best  early  cabbage,  grown  in  New  Jersey,  to  George  Robinson, 
gardener  to  Horace  Binney,  Esq. 

For  the  best  early  turnips,  grown  in  New  Jersey,  to  Jacob  Amor, 
Camden.  The  Committee  recommended  them  to  special  notice,  be- 
ing remarkably  fine. 

For  the  best  early  peas,  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  William  Chal- 
mers, gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  Turners  Lane. 

For  the  best  early  cabbage,  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Philip  Reilly, 
gardener  to  Simeon  Gratz,  Esq. 

They  also  awarded  an  honorary  premium  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Stot,  for  some  very  fine  beans. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits,  they  also  awarded  the 

Sremium  for  some  fine  strawberries,  to  Andrew  ration,  gardener  to 
Irs.  Kohne,  Turners  Lane. 

Some  fine  Naples  radishes  were  exhibited  by  jjphn  Dougherty,  gar- 
dener to  Atsom  Furnes,  N.  J. 

The  Committee  t>n  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  this 
evening,  (the  18th,)  for  the  best  six  varieties  of  pinks,  to  Mr.  Hobson, 
Kingsessinir,  and  for  the  best  American  seedling  pink,  (Emeline,)  al- 
so to  Mr.  Hobson. 

The  premium  for  the  best  display  of  plants,  in  pots,  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  thev  having  exhibited  Combrdtum 
purpi^reum,  Ix6ra  coccfnea,  Fdchsia  fiilgens,  in  fine  fiower,  the  first 
ever  exhibited  at  the  Society's  rooms;  Ornithdgalum  ndreum,  Nie- 
remb^rgui  filicadlis,  Calceolaria  Majoridna  sup^rba,  C.  integrif6lia 
and  varieties;  Pelargdnium  speculum  mdndi,  statira,  purpilreum. 
CGBri^leum,  diadem&tum  sup^rbum,  tricolor  mkjor,  ana  Dennis's 
Perfection;  Gloxinia  grandifl6ra,  G.  specidsa,  G.  Candida,  and  some 
seedlings,  fine  large  flowers,  and  color  pale  lilac;  jGrica  ventric6sa, 
jfil  curvifldra  rdbra,  Lechenadltsa  form6sa,  CaU^dium  tricolor,  Gar- 
d^nta  ridicans,  Ferb^na  fdlgens,  Kilvingt6nta,  Binnev^na,  Wats6n- 
ia  and  r6sea,  seedlings,  very  fine;  V,  Drummdndn,  Eyre^na,  and  a 
large  box  full  of  twenty-three  varieties  of  carnations,  some  of  them 
very  superior. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bouquet  was  awarded  to  William  Chal- 
mers, jgardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  Turners  Lane. 

An  honorary  premium  was  awarded  to  Hirst  &  Dreer,  for  a  fine 
basket  bouquet  of  indigenous  plants. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  this  evening,  (the  ISth,) 
the  Society's  stated  premiums  for  this  month,  to  the  followinir  com- 

gstitors,  viz:  for  the  best  lettuce  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  George 
sher,  Ridge  Road.     For  the  best  carrots  grown  in  New  Jersey,  to 
George  Robinson,  gardener  to  Horace  Binney,  Esq.     For  the  best 
earlv  cauliflowers  grown  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  open  ground,  to  James 
Mcfcee,  gardener  to  Charles  Chauncey,  Esq. 
For  the  best  bush  beans  grown  in  New  Jersey,  to  Adam  Price. 
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For  the  best  early  beets  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Charles  Caoo- 
ver,  gnnlener  to  Thomas  C.  Rockhill,  £sq. 

For  the  best  cherries,  (amber,)  not  less  than  three  pounds,  to  Geo. 
Robinson,  gardener  to  Horace  Binney,  Esq.,  very  fine. 

For  the  best  early  beets,  grown  in  New  Jersey,  to  George  Robin- 
son, gardener  to  Horace  Binney,  Esq> 

For  the  best  early  turnips  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Albinaa  Fel- 
ton,  very  fine. 

For  the  best  bush  beans  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Charles  Cono« 
yer,  gardener  to  Thomas  C.  Rockhill,  Esq. 

For  the  best  artichokes,  to  Philip  Reilly,  gardener  to  Simeon  Gratz, 
Esa.     For  the  best  early  potatoes,  to  George  Esher,  Ridge  Road. 

If  or  the  best  tomatoes,  to  William  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Stot,  Turners  Lane. 

For  the  best  display  of  vegetables,  thnt  evening,  to  Robert  Meston, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Uoland,  he  having  exhibited  carrots,  beets,  lettuce, 
early  cabbage  of  various  kinds,  onions,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  cucum- 
bers, and  peppers. 

An  honorary  premium  was  awarded  to  him  for  some  fine  new  im- 

Sorted  cabbage,  in  full  head,  raised  from  seed  sown  the  latter  end  of 
larch,  and  cut  on  the  20th  of  May,  called  the  Devizes.  The  other, 
Early  Bristol,  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  above,  and  cut  on  the 
18th  of  June,  in  fine  head. 

The  premium  for  the  best  display  of  fruit,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Chalmers;  having  exhibited  strawberries  of  sorts,  red  and  white  cur- 
rants, &c.  &c. 

James  McKce,  gardener  to  Charles  Chauncey,  Esq.,  exhibited  let- 
tuce, cauliflowers,  beets,  early  cabbage,  and  some  very  large  lemons. 

George  Robinson,  gardener  to  Horace  Binnney,  Esq.,  exhibited 
beets,  carrots,  early  cabbage,  and  some  fine  amber  cherries. 

Andrew  Patton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kohne,  Turners  Lane,  exhibited 
lettuce,  beets,  potatoes,  May  Duke,  and  Bleeding  Heart  cherries. 

Daniel  Reilly,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  exhibited  potatoes, 
Coss  lettuce,  early  cabbage,  peas,  beans,  red  currants,  raspberries, 
and  cherries,  of  sorts. 

Philip  Reilly,  gardener  to  Simeon  Gratz,  Esq.,  exhibited  onions, 
artichokes,  early  cabbage,  turnips,  beans  and  cherries. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  exhibited  Mazagan  beans, 
potatoes,  artichokes,  and  tomatoes. 

George  Esher,  Ridge  Road,  exhibited  potatoes,  beets,  early  cab- 
bage, Coss  lettuce  of  great  size,  onions,  cabbage  lettuce,  and  squashes. 

Joseph  Cook,  gardener  to  George  Norris,  Turners  Lane,  exhibit- 
ed ejgg  plants. 

Charles  Kenworthy  exhibited  white  currants  and  the  potato  onion. 

Charles  Conover,  gardener  to  Thomas  C.  Rockhill,  exhibited  some 
large  specimens  of  Walker's  Rambler  cucumber,  lettuce,  beets,  beans 
and  early  eabbage. 

Albinus  Felton  exhibited  Coss  lettuce,  very  fine  turnips,  carrots, 
beets,  and  Swiss  chard, —  Youn,  O.  fratson,  PkUadeiphia^  June 
91«f,  18S9. 
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Boston,  SiUurday,  June  1, 1889. — EjxMbited.  Flowers: — From  Ez- 
ra Weston,  Jr.  and  Francis  Parker,  Esqs.  specimens  of  uncultivated 
native  p]ants,viz : — Aretbdsa  bulb6sa,  K4lmta  angustif51ia,  Sarracdnta 
piirpi^rea,  Adphar  idvena,  Hyp6xid  er^cta,  Trifdlium  nrat^nse, 
Facciaium  resin&sum,  L&tbyrus  paldstris,  Tris  versiclor,  i^ubus  tri- 
viklis,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  a  collection  of  pansies  in  great  va- 
riety. 

The  exhibition  to-day  was  especially  designated  for  the  exhibition 

ofpan.sies  for  the  Society's  premiums.    The  only  competitor  was 

Mr.  Walker,  to  whom  the  judges  awarded  the  following  premiums, 

viz: 

A  premium  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  display,  to  Mr.  S.  Walker. 

A  premium  of  two  dollars  for  the  second  best  display,  to  Mr.  S. 

Walker. 
A  premium  of  three  dollars  for    the  best  seedling,  to  Mr.  S. 

Walker. 
The  judges  appointed  were  Messrs.  E.  M.  Richards  and  J*  L.  L. 
F.  Wurren. 

Fruits: — From  J.  L.  L.  Warren,  one  box  of  Royal  Scarlet  straw- 
berries, of  good  size. 

Vegetables: — From  W.  G.  Stearns,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  fine  speci- 
mens of  forced  cucumbers.  From  Mr.  Warren,  fine  Southgate 
cucumbers. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables,  through  their  chairman,  submitted 
the  following  list  of  vegetables,  for  which  premiums  will  be  award- 
ed:— 

Asparagus: — Earliest  and  best  in  open  ground,  .  .  94  00 
Beans: — Large  Lima,  two  quarts,  shelled,  .  .  •  •  .  8  00 
beans : — Earliest  and  best  dwarf,  shelled,  two  quarts,    .    .  2  00 

Brocoli: — Four  heads, 800 

Beets: — Twelve  roots,  earliest  and  best, 3  00 

Carrots: — Twelve  roots,  earliest  and  best, 3  00 

Cabbages: — Earliest  and  best,  six  heads,      .     .*  .    .     .    .300 

Cauliflowers: — Finest  and  heaviest  of  the  season,four  heads,  8  00 
Cucumbers: — Best  pair  before  1st  Saturday  in  July,     •    .    400 
Celery: — Two  roots,  earliest  and  best,  .......    200 

Corn: — For  boiling,  earliest  and  best,  one  dozen,  .    .    .    .300 

Lettuce: — Finest  six  heads  tn  the  season, 3  00 

Peas: — Earliest  and  best,  one  peck,    ........  400 

Potatoes: — Earliest  and  best,  one  peck, 800 

Parsnips: — Twelve  roots,   best, 3  00 

Onions: — Twelve  finest, ,.300 

Rhubarb: — Six  species  of  the  best, 300 

Squashes: — Finest  and  earliest  summer,  six  in  number,  .  3  00 
Squashes : — Largest  and  be£>t  pair,  wnier,  ..«••.  8  00 
Tomato: — Finest  specimens,  one  dozen, 9  00 

#58  00 

The  Committee  will  also  award  premiums  for  specimens  of  new 
kinds,  for  extra  productions,  or  for  decided  improvement  {"with 
proof)  in  the  system  of  culture  of  those  vegetables  most  useful  and 
necessary. 
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June  Sth. — Exhibited.  Flo wera : — From  Wm.  Oakes,  Eho.  ,  Tpswicb, 
specimens  of  native  plants  as  follows: — Lysimkchin  thyrdifolia,  Sen^- 
ci  obovktus,  Gonvallkria  boreklis,   Lupinus  perennis  (three  varie- 
ties,) all  of  them  beautiful,  and  the  pure  white  variety  extremely  so: 
Eriophorum  alUnum,   Fibdrnum  oyc6ccus.     Froiii  S.  R.  Johnson, 
a  variety  of  China  roses,  including  the  Janne  D^:<pr^z,  Taglioni, 
Lamarque,  Agrippinn,  &c.;  also  a  variety   of  hardy  roses,  among 
which  were  Harrison's  Yellow,  Duroc,  Parma,  red  and  yellow  Aus- 
trian, and  others.    Fiom  Messrs.  Winship,  a  fine  specimen  of  Chimo- 
n&nthus  virginicus,  and  a  very  large  and  showy  bouquet  of  flowers. 
From  J.  Towne,  a  beautiful  plant  of  Erica  n^bens,  one  of  the  pretti- 
est of  the  tribe;  also,  Epiphyllum  Ackerm&ntt  and  Lechenadltki  for- 
in6sa,  both  very  superior  plants.     From  1\  Lee,  a  choice  collection 
of  plants,  viz:  a  smgle  re<l  rose,  with  beautiful   pinnated  foliage; 
found  in  VV^altham,  and  introduced  into  the  garden  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
of  that  place;  Mr.  Lee  has  called  it,  in  consequence,  the  Beaver 
Brook  rose;  also,  Double  Macartney,  Yellow  Noisette,  Harrison's 
Yellow,  and  other  roses;  a  variety  of  annuals  in  beautiful  bloom,  as 
follows: — Cl&rkta,  both  varieties,  purple  and  white,  yellow  sweet 
Sultan,  perennial  lupins,  Nem6phila  insf^nis,*  Chyrdii  cr6cea,  a  very 
dark  variety  of  Phldx  Drummdndn,  and  Kilmia  latif6lin  and  angus- 
tif61ia,  Fiburnum  sp.,  together  with  a  specimen  of  the  Countess  of 
Mansfield  dahlia.     From  William  Kenrick,  bouquets.     From  Wil- 
liam Mason,  pinks,  &c.     From  Hovey  &  Co.  bouquets.     From  S. 
Walker,  bouquets.     From  Hon.  J.  Lowell,  two  fine  bouquets,  con- 
taining a  great  variety  of  green-house  and  garden  flowers,  among 
which  we  saw  AlstroBm^rta  tricolor,  calceolarias,  Clematis  SiebdldtV, 
Brugm4nsta  li^tea,  C^reus  speciosissimus,  Ferb^na  Tweedie^fia,  &c. 
From  S.  Sweetser,  a  large  number  of  cut  flowers  of  geraniums, 
embracins;,  among  several  not  named,  the  annexed  kinds: — Adelina, 
Admiral  Codrington,  Blue  Beard,  Countess  of  Plvmouth,  Charles  X, 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  DiademSitum  sup^rbum,  Diomede,  Dennis's, 
Gen.  Washington  (BolPs,)  Gen.  Mina,  Hericartif^num,  Lndy  Mary, 
Lady  Macbeth,  Mrs.  Sweet,  Man  of  Ross,  Nimrod,  Fenny^num, 
Pennytf^um  major,  and  Speculum  mdndi,  with  fourteen  other  sorts, 
without  names  attached. 

Fruits: — From  Rufus  Howe,  Dorchester,  Early  Virginia  strawber- 
ries, very  handsome. 

Vegetables: — From  W.  G.  Stearns,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  very  excel- 
lent forced  cucumbers. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Committee  on  Flowers,  that  the  exhibition  of 
roses  and  pinks,  for  premium,  should  take  place  on  the  next  Satur- 
day, the  32d,  and  the  chairman  was  so  directed  to  issue  a  notice. 

June  fl^d, — Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  E.  Weston,  jr.  and  F. 
Parker,  Esqs.  a  variety  of  uncultivated  native  plants,  viz: — Listis- 
trum  vulgkre,  Fibtirnum  dent&tum,  Cucilbalus  B^evf,  E6<ti  ruhigi- 
n68a,  R.  macr4ntha,  Cistus  canad^nj>is,  j9p&rvia  autumnalis,  Soik- 
nuni  dulcamkra,  Az&lea  viscd^a,  Kk\mia  lHtif61ia,  and  aneri)stif6lia, 
•^Antirrhinum  canad^n8e,Cyno((]6ssum  oflicinkle,  Achillea  .^^illefdlium, 
and  Potentilla  norb^gica.  From  Win.  Onkes,  Esq.  Ipswich,  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  native  plants,  viz:  Hudsdnta  tonipnt6sn,  Arenkria 
/>eploides,  Glatix  maritime,  L4thyrus  maritimus  O'xalis  violkrea, 
Pris  versicolor,  and  virginica,  I2andnculus  scelerktus,  iSpl&chuum 
anipull^ceum,  Orob4nche  unifi6ra,  &c. 

From  A,  Aspinwall,  a  most  splendid  collection  of  roses,  containing 
from  one  to  two  hundred  varieties,  and  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
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briUiancy.  We  could  not  ascertain  tbe  names  of  but  few  of  tbem, 
but  they  embraced  nearly  all  the  same  kinds  heretofore  exhibited; 
the  number  of  cut  blooms  roust  have  been  upwards  of  five  hundred. 
From  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  and  tender  roses,  the 
latter  exceedingly  fine  specimens,  and  the  names  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows:— Lamarque,  a  fine  variety,  Jaune  D^spr^z,  Madame  D^spr^z, 
Morea,  White  Cbyfia,  White  Tea,  (?)  Parisian  Belle,  Asrrippina, 
Charles  X,  Noisette  Felleml^erg,  Montezeuma,  Monthly  Cabbage, 
Taglioni,  &c.  From  Rufus  Howe,  Dorchester,  a  very  good  assort- 
ment of  ro^es,  and  two  bouquets. 

From  Hon.  John  Lowell,  cut  flowers  of  Cdreus  speciosfssimus, 
and  Jenkinsdnif,  and  Epiphyllum  splendidum;  the  latter  very  much 
resembling  E.  Ackerminu,  but  a  little  larger  flower:  it  is  a  fine  spe- 
cies: also,  ./dVum  discolor,  Clematis  Sieb6ldti,  /iibiscus  r6sa  sinen- 
si.^,  &c.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  dahlias,  roses,  Phl6x  Drumm6ndu, 
Chryii^if  cr6nea,  Gaillirdia  aristkta,  Coll6mia  cocciiipa,  Cl&rkiae, &(*..; 
also,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ilhodod^iidron  catawbi^nse,  and  two  va- 
rieties of  K&lmia  latif61ia.  From  S.  Walker,  a  great  number  of  seed- 
ling pinks,  some  of  them  very  fine;  pansies,  roses,  bouquets,  &c.,  and 
a  specimen  of  the  .idntirrhinum  caryophylloides,  the  splendid  new  va- 
riegated snaf>-dragon:  it  is  a  sportive  variety,  and  oftentimes  flowers 
all  one  color;  the  present  specimen  was,  however,  as  variegated  aa 
the  finest  carnation. 

From  C.  Hovey,  Lowell,  native  plants,  viz:  K&lmta  latif^lia  and 
CXrchis  grandifl6ra,  the  latter  fine  sf>ecimens.  From  John  Hovey, 
bouquets.  From  William  Kenrick,  bouquets.  From  Hovey  &  Co. 
large  bouquets.  From  Mr.  Meller,  a  variety  of  fine  pinks,  gerani- 
ums, pansies,  roses,  and  bouquets.  From  Messrs.  winship,  a  fine 
large  bouquet,  containing  a  great  assortment  of  flowers. 

Fruits: — From  Hovey  &  Co.  two  boxes  of  seedling  strawberries, 
the  same  kinds  which  they  have  shown  the  two  previous  years. 
They  were  larger  than  any  which  have  been  exhibited  this  season. 
[J  here  were  two  kinds,  marked  A.  No.  %  and  B.  No.  1;  the  former 
IS  a  remarkably  large  strawberry,  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  a  first- 
rate  fruit;  the  latter  not  so  large,  but  equally  good  in  every  other  re- 
spect. From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  two  boxes  Methven  Scarlet,  and 
two  boxes  of  Warren's  Seedling  Methven  strawberry,  the  latter  re- 
sembling its  parent  so  much  as  scarcely  to  bo  recognized  as  a  differ- 
ent kind:  of^  its  qualities  we  have  no  knowledge;  also  one  box  of 
monthly  strawberries.  From  J.  S.  EUery,  Brookline,  one  cluster  of 
black  Hamburgh  grapes. 

The  award  of  the  judges  for  the  premiums  on  roses  and  pinks  was 
as  follows: — 

Roses: — For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  a  premium  often  dollars 
to  A.  Aspinwall,  Esq. 

For  the  best  twenty-four  varieties,  a  premium  of  five  dollars  to 
S.  R.  Jtihnson. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  a  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Rufus 
Howe. 

For  the  best  twelve  Chinese  and  other  tender  varieties,  a  premium 
of  five  dollars  to  S.  R.  Johnson. 

Finks: — For  the  best  display,  a  premium  of  five  dollars  to  S. 
Walker. 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  premium  of  three  dollars  to  S.  Walker. 

For  the  best  seedling,  a  premium  of  three  dollars  to  William  Mel- 
ler. 
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The  judges  appointed  were  Messrs.  J.  E.  Teschemacber  and  Jo- 
seph Breck. 


Art.  V.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


RootM,  Tubtrt,  4rc' 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^. 

Gabbagep,  each : 

Early  York, 

Caul  itlowei^  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck, . . . . 
YuuiigTuinipe,  per  half  p'k, 

Pg^  Jperbiwhel 

»>  per  ha  If  peck, 

Asparagus,  per  btioch, 

Rhubaro,  per  pound, 

Beans,  string,  per  peck,. . . . 
Beet  tops,  per  iieck, 


From    To 


^Ct9. 


Potatoes: 

-•po-lSxl:::? 

New  potatoes,  per  bushel,  2 
Turnips: 

G>inmon,  per  bushel,. . . 

New,  per  bunch, 

Onions : 

Red,  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bu^l 

Now  white,  per  bunch,. . 
Beets,  per  bushel, 

New  do.  per  bunch,. . . . 
Cftrrots,  per  bushel, 

New  do.  per  bunch,. . . . 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horsei'adisli,  per  pound, . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shalbts,  per  pound 

Gai'lic,  per  pound, 


Spuuhes  and  Pumpkins. 

Squashes: 

Winter  crook-neck,pr  cwt . 

West  India,  per  cwt '3 

Pumpkins,  eacli ■ 
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10 
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10 
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00 
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8 
25 

4 
10 

8 
00 
17 
12i 

5 
00 
17 


00 
25 


Pal  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  Indf  peck,. . » . 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,.... 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spcaiinint,  per  bunch, .... 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common,  i  ^'  ^'!^r  ' 
'   i  per  bushel,. . 

Russets,  per  barrel, 

Green  Gooseberries,  per  q't. 
Strawberries,  per  quart: 

Old  wood, 

Mcthven  scarlet, 

Early  Virginia, 

Cherries,  per  quart: 

While, 

Black, 

Grapes,  per  pound : 

White  Sweetwater: 

Waiermek>ns,  each, 

Ciuraiits.  (green,)  per  quart. 

Blueberries,  per  quart, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, . . . 

Cucumbers,  each 

Lemons,  per  down, 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Piiie-npples,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  .... 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

C!ocoanuts,  each, 

Almonds,(sweet,)per  pound. 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 
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20 

6 
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12 
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6 
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Remarks. — A  month  of  continued  cool  weather,  accompanied  with 
frequent  showern,  thouirh  not  by  any  very  heavy  storms,  has  prevent- 
ed crops  from  making  that  rapid  advancement  which  they  usoally  do 
in  June.  We  may,  however,  congratulate  the  farmer  and  the  jjar- 
dener  upon  a  season  which  will  bring  them  rich  harvests,  and  the 
public  upon  their  being  supplied  with  every  thing  in  good  abundance. 
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Cora,  throughout  New  England,  looks  rather  backward,  but  if  a  fa- 
Torable  July  should  succeed,  there  will  be  but  little  fear  of  more  than 
an  average  crop.    Potatoes  never  promised  better. 

Since  our  Inst  there  has  been  a  fair  supply  of  all  market  produc- 
tions. Old  potatoes  have  been  dull  and  heavy,  and  rather  a  drug: 
this  was  owing  to  holders  of  large  quantities  keeping  them  back  too 
long,  with  the  expectation  of  getting  the  very  high  rates  at  which 
they  have  sold  all  the  winter;  some  of  the  new  crop  have  come  to 
hand  this  week,  and  of  very  fair  appearance;  they  will  be  abundant 
in  a  week  or  two.  Old  turnips  are  gone,  but  new  ones  are  fine  and 
large.  New  onions  plentiful.  New  beets  and  carrots  have  been  re- 
ceived the  past  week,  of  good  size.  Radishes  very  good,  and  the 
market  overstocked.  New  cabbages  have  come  in  just  as  the  last  of 
the  old  crop  have  gone.  Cauliflowers  are  received  of  handsome 
size.  Spinach  nearly  done.  Peas  have  been  received  in  considera- 
ble abundance,  and  prices  have  been  moderate  all  the  month;  Mar- 
rowfats have  come  to  hand  for  the  first  time  to-day,  and  commanded 
good  prices.  String  beans,  from  New  York,  have  been  plentiful  at 
our  lowest  quotations;  this  week,  however,  those  from  the  vicinity 
have  been  brought  in,  and  sold  quickly  at  the  highest.  Rhubarb, 
from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  a  scanty  supply,  notwithstand- 
ing the  quantity  of  green  gooseberries,  has  advanced  considerably. 
Squashes  are  about  gone,  except  West  fndias. 

The  stock  of  apples  is  about  exhausted:  a  few  russets,  and  common 
sorts  only,  remain;  no  new  ones  have  been  received  vet.  Straw- 
berries have  been  tolerably  abundant,  though  the  weather  has  been 
such  as  to  render  them  less  sweet  than  ordinarily.  Cherries  are  plen- 
ty, but  much  poorer  than  usual.  Green  currants  and  gooseberries  in 
quantities.  Watermelons,  from  the  West  Indies,  sell  pretty  readily. 
Forced  sweetwater  Grapes  have  just  come  in,  and  are  taken  at  our 
quotations.  Cucumbers  much  more  abundant  than  at  the  time  of  our 
last  report,  as  they  are  now  brought  in  from  the  open  ground.  Of 
Pine-apples  an  unusual  stock,  there  having  been  several  arrivals  of 
large  lots  the  past  fortnight:  they  have  been  rather  irreen,  and  poorer 
than  usual.— Four's,  M,  T.,  Boston,  June  37<A,  1839. 
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FRUIT    DEPARTMKlfT. 

Cfrape  tines  will  continue  to  need  good  attention.  If  the  clusters 
are  not  all  thinned,  let  it  be  done  immediatelv,  if  berries  of  good  size 
are  wanted.  Continue  to  syringe,  and,  as  the  grapes  swell  up,  give 
the  border  a  good  watering  with  liquid  manure  if  convenient. 

Or<^e  vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  taken  good  care  of:  tie  up 
all  the  branches  that  are  wanted  for  another  year,  and  cut  away  all 
lateral  shoots  that  are  not  wanted  to  fill  up.  Syringe  occasionally  if 
the  weather  should  be  dry. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  kept  clear  of  all  weeds,and  if  the  runners 
are  not  wanted  to  make  new  plantations,  they  should  be  cut  off. 
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Plum  trees  may  be  budded  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Fruit  trees,  in  pots,  which  were  forwarded  in  the  green-house,  had 
DOW  better  be  plunged  in  the  border. 
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rLOWER    DCPARTMCITT. 

Dahlias, — In  all  the  month  of  June  the  dahlias  have  probably  been 
lanted.  So  far  they  look  well,  and  indicate  a  favorable  season  of 
looming.  They  should  he  now  well  attendel,  if  good  blooms  are 
desired.  Give  frequent  hoeings  and  water,  if  the  month  of  July 
should  prove  dry.  Stake  all  the  plants  as  fast  as  they  attain  any  size, 
as  a  sudden  wind  might  snap  off  the  plants  close  to  the  root.  "Keep 
them  trimmed  of  all  superfluous  laterals. 

Oeranium  cuttings  may  yet  be  put  in  with  good  success. 

EHca  cuttings  may  be  put  in,  although  a  little  earlier  would  have 
been  as  well. 

Verbenas,  in  pots,  will  need  shifting  again,  if  they  have  been  growB 
strong.  They  may  be  turned  into  the  border,  where  they  make  a  fine 
show. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  and  they  should  be 
well  watered. 

Biennial  and  perennial  plants,  from  seed  sown  last  month,  should 
be  transplanted  into  beds  or  the  border. 

Carnations  should  be  propagated  by  layers  this  month. 

Pinks  should  be  increased  by  pipings. 

Pansies  may  be  multiplied  by  pipings.  The  seeds  may  be  sowa 
now  for  a  spring  crop. 

Cactuses  not  removed  from  the  green-house  to  the  open  air,  should 
be  taken  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Cuttings  of  Lechenaultia  formosa  may  be  now  put  in  with  success. 

Pimelea  deeuuata,  rosea,  4rc.  may  now  be  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  new  wood. 

Oxalis  Bowiei  may  be  repotted,  for  flowering,  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

Chinese  Primrose  seed  should  now  be  sown  to  raise  a  new  stock, 
as  the  old  plants  flower  poorly  the  second  season. 

Rose  bushes  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  with  good  success. 
Now  is  the  time  to  bud  as  recommended  in  a  previous  page  of  the 
present  number. 

Camellias  not  yet  removed  from  the  green-house,  should  be  taken 
out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Young  plants  of  Trevirana  should  be  repotted  this  month. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  plants  transplanted  into  beds  last  month,  as  directed,  should, 
about  the  twentieth  of  this,  be  removed  into  shallow  trenches.  Pre- 
pare the  soil  well,  and  make  it  rich. 

Turnips,  for  a  winter  crop,  should  be  sown  this  month. 

Pepper  plants  raised  in  boxes,  in  a  hot-bed  or  frame,  should  be 
planted  out  in  a  good  rich  soil. 

Tumip^ooted  beets  may  be  now  planted  for  winter  use. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.      On  the  Propagation  and  Cullivation  of  the  QuineB 

Tree,    By  J.  W.  Russell. 

The  quince  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  when  in  flower,  and, 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  autumn,  highly  ornamental.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Cydon^  a  town  of  Crete,  famous  for  this  fruit; 
whence  its  generic  name  Cyddnia. 

The  trees  are  easily  raised  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings,  taken 
from  the  tree  in  April.  Select  a  shady  place  in  order  lo  plant 
them  in  rows,  at  about  a  foot  apart  from  each  other,  and  about 
four  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows;  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  rotten  leaves,  or  manure,  when  the  plant- 
ing is  finished,  which  will  keep  the  ground  from  sudden  drought; 
also,  water  occasionally,  if  there  should  be  a  continuance  ojf 
dry  weather. 

The  year  following,  those  that  are  well-rooted  may  be 
planted  out  in  May,  and  those  that  are  not  should  remain  anoth- 
er year.  They  may  also  be  propagated  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing; and  these  trees  will  bear  fruit  sooner,  and  are  generally 
thought  to  be  more  prolific,  than  those  raised  by  any  other 
method. 

The  best  sort  for  planting  is  the  Portugal^  being  highly 
prized  for  baking  or  stewing.  It  is  of  a  fine  purple  color  when 
dressed,  and  is  much  better  for  marmalade  than  any  of  the 
other  varieties.  The  oblong  or  pear  quince,  and  the  apple 
quince,  are  also  cultivated  for  family  use;  but  the  Portugal 
sort  is  in  the  greatest  repute,  either  for  cooking  or  preserving. 
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The  quince  tree  may  be  pruned  much  in  the  same  way  as 
you  would  prune  an  apple  tree,  taking  care  to  cut  out  all  the 
old  diseased  and  dead  wooci,  and  the  cross  branches  in  the 
middle  of  the  tree,  which  injure  each  other  by  friction.  Old 
trees  are  very  apt  to  have  rough  bark;  when  this  is  the  case, 
it  should  be  shaved  off  with  a  draw  knife,  and  the  stems  washed 
over  with  soap-suds  and  tobacco  water.  The  trees  will  thrive 
in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  grow  the  best  in  a  deep  loamy 
soil,  with  rather  a  moist  bottom. 

The  quince  tree  also  makes  excellent  stocks,  on  which  to 
graft  pears,  in  order  to  obtain  dwarf  trees:  for  this  purpose 
they  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  put  in  as  before  recom- 
mended. The  trees  may  be  budded  the  second  or  third  year, 
according  to  the  growth  they  have  made. 

This  fruit  is  but  little  cultivated,  and,  in  consequence,  al- 
ways commands  a  high  price  in  our  market:  it  is  as  easily 
grown  as  any  other  fruit,  and  does  well  in  situations  where 
other  kinds  of  fruit  trees  will  not  thrive.  A  little  more  atten- 
tion to  their  cultivation,  and  a  very  handsome  profit  could  be 
realized  from  a  limited  piece  of  ground. 

Yours,  J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  w9tt6tim,  Cambridge^  July^  1839. 


Art.  II.  tS  notice  of  five  new  varietiee  of  Verbenas^  trith  a 
brief  description  of  each.  By  Dr.  G.  Watson,  Pbrla- 
delphia. 

To  the  amateur  and  florist,  the  production  of  a  new  hybrid, 
or  the  introduction  of  a  new  plant,  is  hailed  with  delight,  more 
especially  when  that  plant  is  attainable  by  all,  and  of  easy  cuf- 
tivation.  Ever  since  the  introduction  to  our  gardens,  of  the 
Ferb^na  Tweediedna,  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  creat- 
ed in  this  family  of  plants:  and  well  there  may  be;  for  there 
is  certainly  no  flower  that  beautifies  the  open  border,  or  deco- 
rates the  parlor  window,  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  difl^er- 
ent  verbenas,  with  their  profusion  of  blossoms  of  every  tint 
and  hue,  throughout  the  season. 

To  the  many  fine  varieties  which  have  already  been  raised, 
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either  in  our  own  gardens,  or  introduced  from  England,  and 
which  have  now  become  very  generally  ciihivated,  we  have 
the  pleasure  o(  adding  five  more,  of  distinct  and  peculiar 
beauty,  and  worthy  of  a  place  wherever  the  F.  Tweediedna 
is  grown.  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan  have  raised 
four  of  them,  which  are  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  previously 
known  kinds. 

I  do  not  think  it  requisite  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  partic- 
ular botanical  description  of  these  seedlings,  as  the  whole 
tribe  are  much  alike  in  general  appearance;  I  shall  therefore 
confine  my  remarks,  which  will  be  brief,  to  notices  of  their 
characters  as  flowers,  as  follows: — 

Verbinafulgens. — As  the  name  implies,  this  is  a  fine  and 
brilliant  color,  (a  fac  simile  of  the  well  known  and  brilliant 
Lob^Ha  fulgens:)  the  spike  of  flowers  is  large,  and  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  of  good  size;  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  a  remarkably  free  flowerer. 

V.  JSinney&na. — Maroon,  very  distinct:  the  corymb  of 
blossoms  and  the  flowers  large,  and  the  plant  a  free  bloomer. 
It  is  named  in  honor  of  our  worthy  president,  Horace  Bin- 
ney,  Esq. 

V.  Watsinin. — A  fine  purple  variety,  with  a  large  corymb 
of  blossoms;  broad  and  full  petal,  and  a  free  flowerer.  The 
enterprising  young  men  who  have  grown  this,  have  thought 
fit  to  honor  me  by  attaching  my  name  to  this  beautiful  variety. 

y.  rdeea. — Quite  different  from  any  other,  and  is  what 
would  be  properly  called  a  cherry  red.  It  has  a  beautiful 
silky  petal,  with  a  large  corymb  of  blossoms,  which  are  plen- 
tifully produced;  habit  good.  This,  and  the  three  preceding 
ones,  were  grown  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan. 

V.  Kilvingtimu. — A  vigorous  and  rapid  grower,  of  a  very 
free  flowering  habit:  the  spike  of  flowers  is  large,  and  the 
color  pink;  it  appears  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  common  hardy 
one  of  the  gardens.  Raised  by  Mr.  Kilvington,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Lloyd. 

The  above  description  will  convey  to  your  readers  some 
idea  of  their  beauty  and  value.  They  are  certainly  valuable 
to  every  flower-garden,  as  they  are  each  strong  and  vigorous 
growers,  free  flowering  plants,  and  of  decided  and  distinct 
colors.  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan  have  some  others^ 
but  not  of  sufficient  beauty  to  deserve  naming. 

Yours,  respectfully,  G.  Watsoh. 

Fhiladelphiay  Junty  1839. 
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Art.  III.     On  the  Cultivation  and  Treatment  of  the  Leche^ 

naulthformdsa.     By  the  Editor. 

Among  the  great  number  of  plants  which  adorn  the  nume* 
rous  collections  which  abound  throughout  the  country,  and 
which  embrace  nearly  all  the  finest  tribes  yet  known,  there  are 
but  a  very  few  plants  whose  constitution  and  habit  are  of  that 
character  which  will  enable  them  to  become  denizens  of  the 
parlor,  without  in  such  a  degree  obstructing  and  checking  their 
growth,  as  to  render  them  unsightly  and  disagreeable,  rather 
than  pleasing  and  desirable,  objects.  The  close  and  confined 
air  of  rooms — the  high  temperature  at  which  ihey  are  kept^ 
especially  when  the  rooms  are  heated  with  anthracite  coal,  or 
the  entire  house  by  furnaces — and  the  want  of  fresh  and  pure 
air,  so  important  an  agent  to  the  health  of  the  vegetable,  as  well 
as  the  animal,  creation, — are  the  repeated  causes  of  most  of  the 
failures  which  have  taken  place  by  those  who  have  made  at- 
tempts to  adorn  their  parlors  with  beautiful  or  fragrant  flowers, 
in  order  that  somewhat  of  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  summer 
may  be  continued  through  our  long  and  dreary  winter. 

But  the  list  of  plants,  though  selected  from  thousands  of 
species  and  varieties,  whose  vigor  is  but  slightly  affected  by 
close  confinement,  and  whose  beauty  continues  to  enrich  the 
casement  during  the  dreary  season  of  wbter,  in  nearly  the 
same  splendor  that  they  are  seen  in  the  free  air,  is  exceedingly 
limited.  The  number,  as  yet,  whose  habits  are  found  not  to 
suffer  greatly,  is  so  small,  that  not  that  variety  is  afforded 
vrhich  is  so  desirable  by  every  lover  of  flowers.  What  one 
<:ultivates  with  great  care,  should  repay  the  trouble  by  an  array 
of  beauty  greater  than  is  found  in  such  plants  as  require  but 
little  labor.  Undoubtedly  many  plants  may  be  cultivated  in 
such  a  situation  which  at  present  are  not;  but  careful  cultiva- 
tion, close  attention,  and  some  skill,  are  necessary  coadjutors 
to  those  who  would  ever  rise  above  mediocrity  in  parlor  man- 
agement. 

We  have  strayed  away  somewhat  from  our  subject,  and 
have  almost  been  induced  to  give  it  another  caption,  and  offer 
some  hints  upon  the  growth  and  treatment  of  plants,  in  rooms, 
at  length.  But,  as  we  have  named  a  plant,  whose  value  and 
exquisite  beauty  all  will  admit,  who  have  ever  seen  it,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  few  hints  upon  the  proper  mode  of  its  manage- 
ment will  be  acceptable^ 
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The  lechen&uhia  is,  as  has  probably  been  inferred  from 
the  above  remarks,  one  of  those  plants  which  seems  capable  of 
sustaining  its  health  and  beauty  when  under  parlor  cultivation, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  doubly  valuable  on  this  account,  though 
it  has  other  good  properties  which  few  plants  possess,  viz:  it  is 
a  slow  growing  plant,  and  does  not,  in  consequence,  attain,  in 
one  season,  such  a  height  that  the  plant  must  be  thrown  away 
for  the  want  of  the  room  it  may  occupy  the  next;  the  foliage  is 
fine,  a  pale  green,  somewhat  heath-like,  and  it  is  almost  a  per- 
petual bloomer,  our  plants  having  been  continually  in  bloom  for 
twelve  months:  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  orange  color,  and 
hang  in  profusion  among  the  tiny  foliage,  and  oftentimes  make 
a  dazzling  display.  In  the  green-house  the  lechenaultia  is 
one  of  the  gayest  ornaments  during  winter,  and  in  the  parlor  it 
loses  less  of  its  beauty  than  almost  any  other  plant,  unless  we 
except  the  geranium,  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  In  its 
double  capacity  to  withstand  cultivation,  it  should  be  found  in 
every  collection,  however  small,  and  we  trust  that  the  few 
bints  upon  its  cultivation  which  we  shall  give,  will  be  the  means 
of  rendering  it  better  known  and  appreciated. 

The  lechenaultia  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  England  as  long  ago  as  1824,  but  did  not  find 
its  way  into  our  gardens  till  some  three  or  four  years  since.  It 
is  figured  in  Sweet's  Flora  ^usiraliay  p.  26. 

The  plants  are  grown  from  cuttings  similar  to  a  heath:  these 
should  be  taken  off  in  the  month  of  June  or  July,  and  should 
be  about  an  inch  long,  with  the  wood  slightly  firm  or  ligneous 
at  the  base;  prepare  them  by  cutting  off  the  leaves  half  way 
up  the  cutting,  with  much  care,  and  take  off  the  base  immedir 
ately  under  the  bud,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  insertion  in  the 
cutting  pot.  This  should  be  prepared  by  placing  at  the  bottoa 
a  large  handful  of  coarse  potsherds,  and  on  these  a  few  finer  ones; 
then  put  in  sandy  peat  enough  to  reach  to  within  one  and  a 
half  inches  of  the  top,  level  it,  and  after  settling  the  soil,  by  a 
few  raps  of  the  pot  on  the  potting  bench,  add  an  inch  of  pure 
sand;  insert  the  cuttings  with  great  care,  and  syringe  or  other* 
wise  water  the  plants  as  they  need  it.  The  best  situation  for 
the  cuttings  is  in  an  old  cucumber  frame,  with  an  exhausted 
heat:  here  they  will  root  readily,  especially  if  covered  with  a 
bell-glass:  if  no  such  frame  is  at  hand,  set  them  in  any  shady 
situation,  until  they  show  signs  of  growing. 

Tn  the  course  of  six  weeks,  and  perhaps  less,  the  cuttings 
will  generally  be  found  growing;  they  should  then  (and  before 
if  they  need  it)  be  potted  off  singly  into  thumb  pots,  shaking 
the  sand  carefully,  but  completely,  off  the  roots;  after  remaining 
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in  these  till  September,  they  are  repotted  into  the  next  size, 
(No.  1;)  they  soon  after  commence  blooming,  and  continue  to 
throw  out  a  succession  of  flowers.  Heath  soil,  with  about  one 
third  sand  mixed,  we  have  found  best  for  young  plants  when 
first  potted  off. 

As  the  plants  increase  in  size,  they  will  need  the  addition  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  loam  to  the  peat,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  retentive.  The  third  potting  should  be  made  between 
January  and  May,  according  to  the  growth  ihe  plants  have 
made.  After  this  the  plants  will  only  need  an  occasional  pot- 
ting every  year,  and  will  become  splendid  specimens  covered 
with  blossoms. 

In  the  administering  of  water,  some  care  should  be  taken. 
Always  keep  the  soil  moist,  but  never  deluge  it  at  any  time, 
so  as  to  saturate  the  soil:  on  the  contrary,  do  not  let  the  earth 
become  too  dry,  as  neglect  in  this  respect  is  as  fatal  to  the 
lechenaultia  as  it  is  to  the  heath.  Keep  the  pot  washed 
clean,  that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  be  the  more  readily 
thrown  oflT. 

As  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  they  should  be  tied  up  to  small 
neat  sticks,  painted  green,  and,  by  proper  thinning  and  cutting 
away  of  the  shoots,  a  beautiful  bushy  plant,  may  be  made.  The 
plants  need  occasional  pruning,  to  keep  them  in  good  form. 

The  situation  in  the  green-house  should  be  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  especially  when  the  plants  are  small:  this  prevents 
them  from  running  up  weakly,  and  makes  them  stout  and  rud- 
dy; when  they  have  acquired  a  season's  growth,  this  is  not  so 
important.  In  the  parlor  it  should  have  an  airy  and  sunny  situ- 
ation, where  it  will  bloom  abundantly. 

In  the  summer,  when  removed  from  either  the  green-house 
or  parlor,  the  plants  should  not  be  left  wholly  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  for  although  not  by  any  means  diflScult  to  grow, 
they  must  not  be  treated  with  the  same  inattention  as  the  gera- 
nium and  other  tenacious  lived  plants,  which  are  left,  often- 
times, contrary  to  what  good  judgment  would  dictate,  wholly 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  the  depredations  of  insects, 
&c.  One  heavy  and  long  continued  rain  would  give  a  check 
to  the  lechenaultia,  which  it  would  take  a  long  period  to  re- 
caver  from,  if  indeed  it  ever  returned  to  a  healthy  condition. 
It  should  be  allowed  an  exposed  situation,  where  it  will  re- 
ceive the  morning  sun,  and  where  it  can  be  sheltered  from  se- 
vere storms.  In  green-houses,  perhaps,  it  would  be  as  well 
not  to  remove  the  planes  at  all,  especially  if  they  can  stand  in 
a  situation  where  they  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air,  ad- 
mitted both  night  and  day.  But  we  should  not  recommend  its 
confinement  in  rooms  in  the  summer. 
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We  have  thus  been  somewhat  minute;  for  although  the  amar 
teur  may  not  need  such  precise  information,  there  are  many 
of  our  leaders  who  will  profit  by  our  remarks.  It  is,  in  fact> 
in  the  little  peculiarities  of  treatment  where  lie  all  the  success 
of  cultivation,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  many  other  plants. 


Art.  IV.  Jidtices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  witk 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
•Sccount  oft  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

EdtDard8*8  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss.  plain,  Ss.  6d.  colored. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  y  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2a.  6cL 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire. 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  Is.  each.  Edited 
by  Greorge  Glenny. 

The  Gardener's  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly ;  price  6d.  each. 

Floricultural  Intelligence, ~^^ew  work  on  the  Camellia. — 
M.  L'  Abbe  Berl^se  has  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
work  on  the  camellia,  entitled  Iconographie  du  genera  CameU 
Ita,  or  a  collection  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  varieties, 
painted  from  nature,  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Abbe  Berl^se, 
by  M.  J.  J.  Jung.  To  contain  an  exact  description  of  each 
flower,  and  observations  upon  the  cultivation  and  growth  of 
every  plant,  by  the  Abb^  Berldse. 

The  Abbe  Berl^se  states  in  the  prospectus,  that  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Monographic^  which  has  now  been  published  two 
years,  has  obtained  a  rapid  and  flattering  success,  which  has 
proved  how  much  such  a  work  was  desired  by  horticulturists 
of  all  classes.     The  edition  is  now  wholly  exhausted,  and  its 
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success  has  strengthened  him  in  the  project  which  be  has  con- 
ceived for  continuing  his  observations  upon  the  camellia,  and 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  describing  all  the  admirable  va- 
rieties which  have,  by  the  aid  of  a  new  art, — artificial  impreg- 
nation,— enriched  our  gardens. 

At  present  a  new  project  has  been  suggested  by  the  numer- 
ous admirers  of  the  camellia:  owing  to  the  infinite  number  of 
old  and  new  varieties,  some  beautiful  and  some  only  mediocre, 
amateurs  are  plunged  in  embarrassment  in  their  clioice,  and 
rely  upon  a  complete  and  correct  work  to  aid  their  judgment 
in  selecting  such  varieties  as  will  prolong  ibeir  pleasure  during 
the  fugitive  epoch  of  their  flowering. 

The  work  will  consist  of  accurate  drawings  of  the  finest  and 
rarest  varieties  of  this  beautiful  genus.  Certain  that  there  does 
not  exist  any  work  similar  to  such  as  he  has  commenced,  and 
seconded  by  the  happy  efforts  of  that  distinguished  artist, 
M.  J.  J.  Jung,  the  Abbe  Berl^se  has  resolved  upon  com- 
mencing the  enterprise.  The  talent  exercised  by  M.  Jung 
has  given  the  color  of  life  to  the  Abbe's  technical  descriptions, 
while  the  same  precision  and  exact  grandeur  is  preserved  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  productions  of  nature*  M.  Jung 
has  constantly  visited  the  Abbe's  conservatory,  during  all  the 
flowering  season  of  the  plants,  and  has  studied  them  un- 
der all  their  aspects,  and  then  designed,  colored  and  retouched 
the  drawings.  The  work  will  have  the  double  advantage  of 
guiding  amateurs  in  their  choice,  and  of  decorating  the  saloons 
with  a  fashionable  work,  which  will  contain  the  most  beautiful 
flower  of  Asia,  while  it  records  the  progress  of  science  in  Eu- 
rope. Desirous  to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  horticulturists, 
the  Abbe  proposes  issuing  the  first  number;  bis  zeal  and  his 
plan  are  well  known:  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  number 
of  subscriptions  should  be  obtained  before  the  second  num- 
ber is  issued.  So  far  the  subscriptions  have  been  made  under 
the  noost  favorable  auspices. 

The  work,  when  completed,  will  contain  figures  of  three 
hundred  of  the  most  choice,  selected  from  six  hundred  varie- 
ties; and  will  be  chosen  for  their  rarity,  beauty,  and  elegant 
habit. 

Each  number  will  contain  tcvo  plates,  large  folio  size^  with 
one  page  of  descriptive  text  on  the  same  sized  sheet,  and  a 
printed  cover. 

The  flowers  will  be  lithographed  and  colored  by  two  of  the 
most  exeellent  artists  in  Paris.  One  hundred  and  fifty  copies, 
first  subscribed  for,  will  be  retouched  by  M.  Jung. 

The  text  will  be  accurate,  and  very  precise;  aod  will  consist 
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of  a  detailed  description  of  the  plants,  their  grandeur  (port,)  and 
the  flowers.  The  cultivation  and  habit  of  each  variety  will  be 
appended;  the  exposure  of  the  plants  and  the  means  which  are 
employed  to  render  them  vigorous  and  bloom  abundantly;  in 
fine,  to  give  all  the  information  which  the  author  is  possessed 
of  in  relation  to  the  camellia. 

The  work  will  appear  in  weekly  numbers,  at  the  price  of 
three  francs  (about  50  cents,)  each  part. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  a  specimen  of  the  work,  and  we  shall  do  but  justice 
when  we  say  that  it  is  got  up  in  good  style,  and  will  form  a 
valuable  assistant  to  the  amateur  in  the  choice  of  kinds,  and  the 
management  of  the  plants;  while  it  will  make  a  volume  worthy 
of  being  found  in  the  parlor  of  every  gentleman. 

The  Abbe  Berl^se  has  sent  Mr.  Wilder  a  few  copies  of  the 
work,  and  desired  him  to  receive  subscriptions.  Mr.  Wilder 
will,  we  presume,  show  them  to  any  one  who  is  desirous  of 
becoming  a  subscriber,  and  would  be  glad  to  transmit  the 
names  of  at  least  a  dozen  to  the  Abbe  Berl^se. 

Since  the  publication  of  Chandler  &  Booth's  Fllustrationsj 
there  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind  which  will  compare  with  this, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  our  friends. 

Strelitzia  angusta. — This  magnificent  species  of  the  noble 
strelitzia  tribe  is  about  to  display  its  blossoms  in  the  fine  col- 
lection of  Col.  Perkins.  We  have  often  noticed  the  plant  in 
our  annual  visits  to  this  place,  and  our  readers  are  probably 
aware  that  there  is  not  another  of  any  size  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Cowan,  the  gardener,  informs  us  that  there  are  now  (July  20,) 
two  flower  spikes,  advancing  slowly,  and  promise  a  gorgeous 
show  about  the  middle  of  August.  This  species  has  not  bloom- 
ed, we  believe,  in  England,  except  in  the  splendid  collection 
of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  from  which  place  the 
present  plant  was  purchased.  It  has  been  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Cowan  for  some  years,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  shows 
any  signs  of  flowering.  We  trust  that  all  amateurs  will  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  see  it,  when  in  full  splendor,  as  it  may 
not  bloom  again  for  some  time.  The  plant  is  of  large  stature, 
and  attains  the  height  of  twenty  or  more  feet  in  its  native 
clime.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  description  of  it 
when  in  flower. 

Coredpsis  diversifdlia. — This  is  a  new  and  very  pretty  spe- 
cies, and  a  great  addition  to  our  list  of  annuals.  The  plant  is 
of  rather  dwarf  habit,  not  attaining  much  over  a  foot  in  height; 
somewhat  branching,  and  the  flowers  produced  in  abundance. 
The  petals  are  of  a  very  bright  yellow,  and  the  flower  similar 
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to  that  fine  perennial  species,  the  C.  lanceol'kta.  It  grows 
freely,  with  neat  foliage,  and  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in 
masses,  and,  in  this  respect,  has  a  greater  claim  than  the  C. 
tinctdria,  which  grows  too  tall  and  vigorous  for  small  flower- 
beds. 

Oxyura  chrysanthotdes — Another  very  fine  annual,  growing 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  with  delicate  yellow  flowers, 
resembling  the  annual  chrysanthemum,  but  far  more  delicate 
and  beautiful.  The  leaves  are  linear,  pinnate,  and  the  flow- 
er stems  rise  from  the  foliage,  and  display  themselves  to  good 
advantage.  It  is  a  desirable  plant,  and  a  fine  companion  to  the 
Core6psis  diversifdlia,  above  noticed. 

JWw  Verbenas. — In  looking  over  the  last  number  of  your 
Magazine  of  Horticulture,  my  attention  was  called  to  an  article 
from  Dr.  Hooker's  Botanical  Miscellany^  in  which  it  is  stated, 
there  are  described  twenty-four  species  of  verbenas,  of  which 
only  four  or  five  of  them  have,  as  yet,  been  introduced  in  col- 
lections; as  this  interesting  plant  is  attracting  very  great  atten- 
tion among  amateurs,  and  deservedly  so,  I  am  induced  to  give 
you  an  account  of  some  new  varieties  or  hybrids,  exhibited  by 
Samuel  Feast,  one  of  our  indefatigable  nurserymen,  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Maryland,  which  have  elicited  a  great 
deal  of  praise  from  that  body,  and  which,  no  doubt,  will  be 
interesting  to  many  of  your  readers. 

He  exhibited  twenty-eight  varieties:  twelve  or  fifteen  are 
very  distinct  and  splendid;  some  of  a  deep  claret,  royal  pur- 
ple, various  shades  of  pinks  and  purples,  dark  and  light  scarlets, 
and  others  approaching  to  maroon;  the  heads  and  clusters  of 
many  of  them  are  larger  than  any  we  have  seen  as  yet.  He 
has  many  more  that  have  not  yet  flowered,  from  which  he  may 
still  expect  to  obtain  something  new. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Feast,  for  his  perseverance  in 
crossing  the  old  varieties  so  successfully.  He  had  but  the 
Arrantdna,  pulchella,  Aubl^tia,  Tweediedna,  and  Melindres 
mkjor,  last  season,  and  from  them  he  has  produced  the  above: 
'  his  object  was,  to  get  the  different  colored  varieties  to  stand 
the  winter,  with  the  pulchella,  which  he  is  yet  to  prove. — jBT., 
Baltimore^  July,  1839. 

J^ew  Seedling  Roses, — Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  of  this  city,  has 
been  very  successful  in  raising  many  valuable  seedling  roses, 
among  them  a  very  superior  multifl6ra,  which  he  has  named 
the  Caradori  Allan.  This  is  the  best  rose  that  has  ever  been 
exhibited  before  the  Society:  it  is  large,  bright  pink,  of  globu- 
lar shape,  buds  very  large,  and  flowere  in  clusters;  the  wood  is 
very  strong,  leaf  large,  and  will  grow  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
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a  season;  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Plants  will  not  be  for  sale 
until  next  spring. —  Yours^  jBT.,  Baltimore^  July  10,  1839. 

Mw  bulbous  and  orctiideous  Plants. — Mr.  Feast  has  lately 
obtained  from  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  the  botanical  garden 
at  Rio  de  Janeiio,  a  large  collection  of  orchideous  plants,  with 
gesnerias,  gloxinias,  crinums  and  amaryllis,  many  of  them 
apparently  new;  also,  the  ^raucAria  brazilikna,  Acrocdmia 
8cleroc&r))us,  Artocarpus  incisa,  and  integrifolia,  (bread  fruit;) 
Cordta  sebestina,  66mphia  illicifdiia,  Oreod6xia  r^gia,  Plumi- 
^ra  &lba  and  riibra.  Vanilla  planif6lia,  several  specimens  of 
Caryopbyllus  arom&ticus  (or  clove,]  and  different  varieties  of 
palms. 

The  orchideous  plants  must  contain  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  varieties.  Th^y  are  all  doing  well  at 
present:  he  contemplates  putting  up  a  house  for  them  this 
summer.  Any  hints  from  your  readers  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  him  in  your  next  number. — Id. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,    MoNOPETALOUS,    PlANTS. 

Campanuldcea.  l 
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tief ani.  An  herbaeeoos  peirnntal;  rrowlng  a  foot  high;  wHh  d«ep  bloe  flowert;  ap- 
penrina  In  May:  Increasied  by  nerda  and  cuttingi;  grown  in  aandj  loam:  Introduced 
In  1838.    Pax.  Mn«.  Dot.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  27. 

*^In  no  Subject  that  we  have  before  had  the  satisfaction  to 
figure,  do  we  remember  to  have  seen  so  much  real  elegance 
and  simple  beauty.  Whether  in  the  general  contour  of  the 
plant,  the  precise  and  pleasing  conformation  of  its  parts,  or  the 
attractive  color  of  its  pretty  blossoms,  it  is  a  truly  delightful 
object,  and  forms  an  exceedingly  ornamental-  feature  of  the 
stove."  The  plant  is  erect  in  its  habit,  symmetrically  branch- 
ed, and  the  flowers  are  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  upon  all  the  terminal  shoots;  they  are  of  a  brilliant  and 
intense  blue,  and  profusely  clothe  the  plant. 

The  situation  best  suited  to  its  growth  is  the  stove,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  treatment  as  follows: — Pot  in  a  sandy  loam,  with 
a  trifling  addiiion  of  heath  mould;  make  use  of  small  pots, 
without  actually  crowding  the  roots.  Give  moderate  qiianti- 
ties  of  water,  except  in  the  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter, 
when  it  should  receive  less.  Give  the  plant  an  airy  situation, 
where  it  will  also  enjoy  all  the  light  admitted.  In  February  it 
will  commence  flowering,  when  it  should  be  repotted  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  collection 
of  the  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bat.,  Mar.) 
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GenHkcetB. 

LAfilA'NTBUB  (from  <yfi>,  disgolutlon,  and  aiiihn,  a  flower.) 

fiuMellidiiM  Drummond  The  Duke  of  Bedford *a  Lutiantbiio;  a  rreen-banm  pTant; 
growing  froDi  one  to  two  feet  blub;  with  deep  blue  floMeri;  appetiring  mauiuiMi; 
Intmdttred  in  1835;  increased  by  oecds  or  cuttings;  grown  in  rich  loamy  soil;  a  m  tiva 
of  Texas.    Paz.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  IM. 

Considerable  has  been  said  respecting  this  plant,  and  we 
scarcely  take  up  any  of  our  foreign  periodicals,  without  seeing 
it  mentioned.'  But,  much  as  its  merits  have  been  extolled  in 
various  publications  and  by  eminent  individuals,  all  expecta- 
tions have  been  realized.  An  erroneous  impression  of  its 
beauty  has  been  prevalent  among  some  amateurs,  but  this 
has  arisen  solely  from  the  fact,  that  another  species,  intro- 
duced from  Jamaica,  and  of  no  beauty,  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  RusselHdniiS,  and  in  many  instances  sold  for  the  true 
plant. 

The  plant  grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  a  stem 
somewhat  branched;  leaves  ovate  and  veined;  flowers  deep 
blue,  very  large,  and  produced  in  panicles.  The  whole  habit 
neat  and  showy.  Seeds  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
who  collected  them  in  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  Texas.  It  flow- 
ered first  in  England,  in  1837. 

So  short  a  period  has  elapsed  since  its  introduction,  that  not 
much  is  yet  known  respecting  its  management.  It  is  feared 
that  it  will  not  stand  out  in  the  open  border  in  England:  it 
flowers  very  late,  and  seems  to  require  an  indreased  tempera- 
ture when  about  blooming.  It  may  be  wintered  in  tlie  green- 
house, and  easily  excited  to  grow,  by  being  placed  in  the  hot- 
bouse,  where  it  would  bloom  early  in  autumn.  It  should  be 
grown  in  a  "rather  rich,  loamy  soil,  slightly  elevated  in  the  pot, 
and  perfect  dcainage,"  to  have  it  flourish.  Water  carefully  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  in  winter.  The  plants  are  grown 
from  cuttings  or  seed,  and  flower  the  second  or  third  year.  It 
will  be  a  fine  acquisition.     {Pax,  Mag,  Bot,.,  March.) 

Gesnerikcezs, 

GESNE^R/jf 

Douel&^it  var.  verticil lita.  PaxL  A  »toye  plant;  growing  a  foot  hich;  with  orange  and 
j^ellow  flowere;  appearing  in  May  and  June;  incrfastd  by  cultingv;  srown  in  llfbt 
Iniim,  henih  mould,  and  rutten  manure;  introduced  In  1836;  a  native  of  Kioi.  Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  VI  ,  p.  29.  . 

One  of  the  most  showy  and  beautiful  of  the  pretty  tribe  of 
Gesnerias;  a  tribe  but  little  known  in  our  gardens,  and  too 
little  appreciated.  The  introduction  of  several  new  kinds, 
within  a  few  years,  has  brought  the  whole  of  them  to  greater 
notice. 

The  present  subject  is  an  exceedingly  striking  variety. 
*'lt  is  greatly  superior  to  G.  Dougl&sii  in  habit,  in  foliage, 
and  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  flowers.     The  hue  of  its  bios- 
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soms  is  DOt  brilliant,  but  it  is  delicate,  and  of  various  shades, 
while  the  numerous  spots  or  streaks  render  it  still  more  attrac- 
tive. The  dense  clusters  or  whorls  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, the  long,  slender,  red  peduncles  on  which  they  are 
supported,  and  the  6ne  showy  crimson  petioles  and  veins  of 
the  leaves,  all  tend,  in  some  measure,  to  heighten  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant,  and  multiply  its  claims  to  attention."  From 
the  drawing,  which  is  well  done,  this  description  is  not  exag- 
gerated. The  whorl  of  flowers,  containing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,  makes  an  imposing  appearance. 

The  roots  are  tuberous,  and  the  cultivation  the  same  as  for 
the  diflferent  species.  The  only  thing  to  observe  in  the 
growth  of  all  is,  to  let  them  have  a  season  of  repose,  when  they 
will  shoot  up  strong  and  vigorous  flower  stems.  A  dry  place  in 
the  green-house  is  the  best  place  to  winter  them.  Light  loam, 
heath  mould,  and  rotten  manure,  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
first,  is  a  good  compost.  Cuttings  taken  off  with  a  piece  pf 
the  root,  grow  readily.     {Pax,  Mag,  Bot.y  March.) 
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Garden  of  0.  Johnson^  Esq,,  Lynn, — July,  1838.  We 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  this  fine  place  since 
the  month  of  August,  1837,  nearly  two  years  ago.  Since 
then  things  have  considerably  changed,  and  the  grounds,  which 
we  fully  described  at  that  time,  appear  in  fine  condition. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  showers  and  moderate  rains, 
which  have  fallen  almost  incessantly  since  the  latter  part  of 
May,  the  garden  presented  a  specimen  of  neatness  rarely  seen. 
We  wish  our  amateurs  would  emulate  Mr.  Johnson's  exam- 
ple; and,  instead  of  having  their  minds  wholly  occupied  with 
the  subject  of  new  and  rare  things,  devote  themselves  some- 
what to  the  better  cultivation  of  such  plants  as  they  already 
possess,  and  to  the  beautifying  and  ornamenting  their  grounds, 
that  they  make  them  perfect  specimens  of  taste  and  neatness. 

Another  year  the  garden  will  be  considerably  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  upwards  of  an  acre  of  excellent  land  directly  in 
the  rear.  Next  season,  when  the  fence  will  be  removed,  and 
the  new  ground  taken  in,  some  alteration  will  be  made  io  the 
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garden:  all  the  vegetable  department  will  be  carried  back  to 
the  new  ground,  and  in  both  the  fruit  and  flower  gardens 
changes  will  be  eflected.  Mr.  Johnson  has  also  some  idea  of 
erecting  another  grapery,  with  a  green-house  connected. 

In  the  dower  garden  we  found  a  brilliant  show  of  verbenas, 
particularly  of  the  Tweediedna,  about  a  dozen  plants  of  which, 
turned  into  the  border,  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  flow- 
ers: we  have  not  seen  so  showy  a  mass  of  this  desirable  plant. 
The  plants  were  turned  out  rather  early,  and  have,  in  conse- 
quence, made  a  rapid  growth;  a  small  neat  trellis  is  put  down, 
upon  which  some  of  the  strongest  shoots  are  trained,  which 
show  to  better  advantage.  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the 
Introduction  of  this  plant  into  every  garden. 

Patches  of  our  favorite  flower,  the  Chrys^is  cr6cea,  were 
profusely  laden  with  their  golden  petals,  and  side  by  side  stood 
the  Nem6phila  insignis,  two  little  patches  of  which  contrasted 
singularly  with  the  former.  Mr.  Johnson  shows  a  cultivated 
taste  in  thus  selecting  plants  of  prostrate  or  procumbent  habit, 
for  they  do  not  grow  woody  and  gross,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  generally  slender  and  delicate.  In  small  flower  gardens, 
cut  up  into  narrow  beds,  the  beauty  and  effect  of  all  low  grow- 
ing  plants  would  be  lost  amid  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  all  sizes, 
overgrowing  and  shading  those  of  dwarf  stature:  but  as  they 
are  now  planted,  the  beds  have  the  appearance  of  carpets  com- 
posed of  all  shades,  from  the  azure  tint  of  the  nemophila  to  the 
vermilion  hue  of  the  verbena. 

The  dahlias,  of  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  a  good  collection, 
having  added  several  of  the  best  this  year,  were  yet  small,  and 
had  not  commenced  blooming,  excepting;  some  of  the  older 
kinds,  as  the  Red  Rover,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  &c.,  which 
were  full  of  good  flowers.  In  August  and  September  a  fine 
bloom  mny  be  anticipated. 

Passing  into  the  grapery,  the  vines  in  which  have  now  ac- 
quired such  a  size  as  to  produce  a  fine  crop,  we  were  surpris- 
ed to  see  the  excellent  condition  of  the  fruit.  The  vines  have 
been  entirely  under  Mr.  Johnson's  care;  and  though  but  a  mere 
novice  in  their  cultivation,  particularly  in  forcing,  they  would 
have  been  creditable  to  older  and  more  practised  hands.  De- 
sirous of  procuring  part  of  the  crop  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
natural  season,  Mr.  Johnson  had  a  glass  partition  put  up  the 
past  year,  to  divide  the  house,  and  a  very  small  flue  built, 
running  only  round  the  front  and  ends  of  the  compartment.  In 
this  the  fires  were  made  in  January,  and  the  first  blossoms 
were  open  early  in  April,  and  the  first  grapes  cut  from  the  same 
vine  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  grapes  in  the  succession  house  are 
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swelling  rapidly,  and  show  some  fine  clusters.  The  varieties 
of  grapes  cultivated  are  the  black  Hamburgh,  white  sweet- 
water,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Zinfindal;  the  latter  a 
fruit  which  should  be  more  extensively  grown.  It  was  intro- 
duced, we  believe,  a  few  years  since,  by  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  who  has  long  and  successfully  cultivated  the 
grape.  It  is  of  German  origin.  The  bunches  are  considera- 
bly larger  than  the  Hamburgh,  with  tolerably  large  shoulders, 
and  a  fair  sized  berry.  It  is  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
the  Hamburgh,  sets  very  freely,  colors  exceedingly  well,  and 
is  a  superior  flavored  grape.  We  have  cultivated  this  variety 
some  time,  and  have  recommended  it  to  many  amateurs,  all  of 
whom  have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  incessant  in  his  attention  to  his  garden,  and 
spends  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  keeping  it  in  order.  In 
the  treatment  of  his  grapes,  for  his  own  amusement,  he  has 
kept  a  diary  of  the  progress  of  the  vines,  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  budding  out  until  the  present  period.  It  is  a  com- 
plete record  of  their  progress,  from  day  to  day,  and  contains  a 
fund  of  useful  notes  to  the  amateur,  detailing  as  it  does,  many 
particulars,  which  practical  men,  taking  it  for  granted  every 
body  knows,  think  not  worth  mentioning  when  giving  their 
mode  of  cultivation.  We  have  requested  Mr.  Johnson  to 
send  us  a  copy,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  interest  he  takes  in 
horticulture  will  induce  him  to  communicate  any  thing  in  his 
power  which  will  promote  its  advancement. 

Belmont  Place. — Mr,  Cushin^^s.  It  is  some  time  since  we 
have  noticed  this  fine  place.  We  now  only  hastily  walked 
through  the  flower  garden  and  the  range  of  houses. 

In  the  garden  we  found  lather  a  scarcity  of  blossoms;  the 
roses  had  just  gone,  and,  excepting  a  few  herbaceous  plants, 
little  remained.  The  native  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  azaleas, 
&c.  have  flowered  very  well,  and  a  few  umbels,  of  the  fair  and 
delicate  R.  maximum,  were  yet  to  be  seen.  The  roses  have 
been  fine;  but  that  destructive  insect,  the  slimy  grub,  had  now 
devoured  nearly  every  leaf.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  pes- 
tiferous insect?  and  cannot  some  method  be  discovered  to  ex- 
tirpate thera.^  We  fear  that  manual  labor  alone  is  the  only 
sure  preventive.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Lynn,  has  tried  this  meth* 
od  upon  a  few  rare  varieties,  and  they  have  sufl^ered  but  little. 
The  bushes  should  be  looked  over  every  morning,  and  every 
worm  destroyed;  by  doing  this  one  or  two  successive  sea- 
sons, they  would  soon  be  decreased  in  such  a  ratio  that  their 
attacks  will  not  be  noticed.  Mr.  Haggerston  had  tried  various 
methods,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  preventing  their  depreda- 
tions. 
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On  the  border  of  the  grapery,  vineries,  &c.  was  a  whole 
row  of  the  new  dark  coreopsis,  and  the  blossoms  presented  a 
brilliant  show;  another  of  mignonette  filled  the  air  with  its  de- 
lightful odor. 

Entering  the  range  through  the  retarding  house,  we  were 
struck  with  the  lateness  of  the  vines:  they  were  just  now  ad- 
vancing their  flower-buds,  and  will  not  be  in  full  bloom  until 
about  the  first  of  August,  which  will  be  six  weeks  later  than 
the  others.  The  wood  is  very  strong,  the  clusters  large,  and 
a  good  crop  will  be  produced.  Mr.  Haggerston  promised  us 
a  diary  of  his  experiment  last  year,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
procure  it  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume.  In  the  next 
house  the  grapes  were  coloring;  and  in  the  succeeding  one  a 
crop  was  coming  on  without  any  heat. 

In  the  conservatory  nearly  every  thing  was  removed;  some 
6ne  oleanders  were  in  beautiful  bloom.  We  here  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Poincidna  in  flower;  two  small  seedling  plants, 
each  having  a  cluster  of  blossoms.  On  the  rafters  the  Wista- 
ria Consequ^na  was  throwing  out  a  second  crop  of  flowers. 

Continumg  through  the  next  division  to  the  pine  stoves,  we 
found  here,  under  a  tropical  temperature,  the  pines  swelling  off 
in  great  excellence.  Some  black  jamaicas  were  exceedingly 
large  and  fine;  a  great  number  of  fine  fruits  have  been  cut,  but 
those  now  ripening  have  the  advantage  of  a  hotter  season,  and 
will  mature  better  than  those  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
The  grapes  were  all  cut.  Among  the  plants  in  bloom,  we 
DOticed  Ipoms^a  panicul^ta  and  insignis;  Combr^tum  purpu* 
reum,  just  beginning  to  bloom;  Ipomx^'a  HorsfalltcE,  budding; 
the  hibiscuses  are  perpetually  in  flower. 

The  same  good  order  and  neatness  prevailed  throughout  the 
grounds,  for  which  the  place  is  so  well  known.  Mr.  Bag* 
gerston  informed  us,  however,  that  he  had  never  known  a  sea- 
son when  he  had  found  so  much  difficulty  in  keeping  things  in 
order;  the  continued  rains,  starting  the  weeds  into  growth, 
washing  away  the  soil,  or  beating  down  the  foliage  and  flow- 
ers, have  kept  the  men  constantly  employed. 

The  Public  Garden. — The  work  of  preparing  the  garden 
is  now  progressing  rapidly.  A  neat  fence  has  been  erected  on 
Charles  street,  and  the  main  walk  and  the  border  laid  out  all 
round.  The  Dahlias  are  put  into  the  ground,  and  some  of 
them  have  commenced  flowering  already.  Several  patches 
of  verbenas  are  also  splendid.  Temporary  cages  for  the  birds, 
both  large  and  small,  have  been  put  up,  and  already  the  garden 
presents  quite  a  cultivated  aspect.     We  shall  notice  it  again. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Boston  Jounuil  of  Natural  History.  Published  6y 
tht  direction  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Jfatural  History. 
Vol.  II.   No.  2.     1839.     pp.  160.' 

We  ha?e  brought  before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  the 
present  number  of  the  above  publication,  because  it  contains, 
among  several  very  valuable  scientific  articles,  two  of  especial 
merit,  and  as  referable  to  the  subject  of  its  own  contents.  We 
allude  to  a  beautiful  and  poetical  account  of  the  fruits  of  Cuba, 
by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  and  to  an  article  on  the 
Lichenes  of  New  England,  by  Edward  Tuckerman.  But 
these  in  their  order.  Of  the  first,  more  than  thirty  species  of 
native  and  introduced  and  gradually  acclimated  tropical  fruits 
are  enumerated  and  described,  not  so  much  in  botanical  Ian* 
guage  and  scientific  idiom,  as  by  a  plainer  and  more  pleasing 
manner.  He  observes,  ''Some  difiiculty  I  have  had  in  identi- 
fying the  objects  of  my  examination  by  their  common  names* 
These  are  difiierent  in  difierent  islands,  and  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  same  island;  just  as,  among  ourselves,  dewberries  at  the 
south  are  blackberries  at  the  north.  In  some  cases  the  same 
name  is  applied  to  essentially  different  fruits,  which  is  sadly 

ferplexing.  But  I  have  put  down  all  the  synonymes  which 
could  gather  and  which  I  thought  worthy  of  a  place,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of  my  catalogue."  .p.  205. 
We  could  wish  that  our  pomologists  and  florists  would  act  on 
the  above  excellent  hint  and  observation  of  the  writer,  to  put 
down  all  the  synonymes  to  be  gathered,  and  then  we  should  be 
soon  relieved  from  the  perplexities  and  loss  of  time  and  money 
of  numerous  worthless  incorrectly  named  plants  and  fruits. 

Of  •^^chras  Sapota^  the  sapotilla  or  sapodilla,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Nispero,  he  says, — 

''The  tree  is  quite  handsome.  Its  leaves  are  leathery^ 
glossy,  lanceolate,  growing  in  thick  tufts.  The  blossoms  are 
white,  bell-shaped,  with  an  agreeable  perfume  like  that  of  fresh 
apple  blossoms.  The  fruit  is  esteemed  by  some  to  be  the  best 
fruit  which  the  island  produces,  though  I  should  place  it  below 
two  or  three  others."     p.  207. 

The  peculiar  enlarged  peduncle  (footstalk)  which  supports 
the  nut  of  the  cashew,  (Anac&rdium  occidentkle)  is  termed 
incorrectly,  by  some,  its  fruit.     Of  this  the  negroes  are  said  to 
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be  fond,  and  'Mt  is  esteemed  healthy.     Grainger  calls  it,  in  his 
poem, 

'Thrice  wholesome  frait  in  this  relaxing  clime.' 
It  may  be  thrice  wholesome,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  did  not  care 
to  taste  it  twice.  Once  was  enough;  for  it  drew  up  my  mouth 
so  that  I  could  hardly  open  it  again.  Considering,  therefore, 
the  somewhat  troublesome  qualities  of  both  nut  and  pulp,  I 
should  conclude  that  it  is  a  much  better  fruit  to  look  at  than  to 
eat.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the  pulp  makes  a  good 
sweetmeat.*'    p.  209. 

The  luscious  and  tropical  pine-apple,  {^nanassa  sativa)  is 
described  as  a  plant  in  appearance  ^Mow  and  ragged;  its  long 
thorny  leaves  warn  you  to  be  careful  in  your  approaches. 
There  are  several  varieties.  A  kind  grows  wild  in  Cuba, 
which  is  highly  scented  and  flavored,  but  very  acrid,  and  sel- 
dom eaten,  except  in  some  prepared  form.  The  golden-yel- 
low, sugar  loaf  kind,  when  fully  ripe,  is  as  healthy  as  it  is  ex- 
quisite. We  very  seldom  get  the  imported  fruit  in  any  thing 
like  perfection;  it  is  either  a  poor  sort,  or  gathered  unripe." 
p.  210. 

Among  the  several  kinds  of  Citrus,  mention  is  particularly 
made  of  the  shaddock  Citrus  decum&na,  growing  to  a  great 
size,  and  of  eaual  beauty.  ^^The  tree  which  bears  it,  is 
spreading  in  its  form,  and  when  thickly  laden  with  its  glittering 
and  gigantic  fruit,  is  a  magnificent  sight  to  behold."     p.  222. 

To  the  gorgeous  and  elevated  group  of  palms  belongs  the 
cocoa,  so  useful  to  man  in  the  employment  of  its  various  parts, 
whether  in  the  fruit  or  the  tree  itself.  ^^The  trunk  of  the  cocoa 
rises  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  sometimes  even  ninety 
feet,  of  an  uniform  thickness.  At  the  summit  of  this  trunk  is 
a  wavine  tuft  of  dark  green,  glossy,  pinnate  leaves,  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  in  length,  like  gigantic  plumes;  and  just  under  this 
tuft  are  suspended  the  nnts  in  long  bunches,  of  all  ages  and 
sizes.  The  trunk  easily  supports  their  weight;  for  though 
slender,  it  is  very  tough  and  strong,  being  composed  of  bard 
fibres,  closely  compacted  together.  When  the  sea  or  the  land 
breeze  is  passing  through  a  group  of  these  trees,  and  the  light 
IS  glancing  from  the  leaves,  which  are  all  alive  and  trembling 
for  joy,  and  the  ntits  are  clattering  on  their  stalks  almost  artic- 
ulately, it  is  something  to  contemplate  by  the  hour,  and  to  be 
repeated  by  tlie  memory  through  a  lifetime."     p.  223. 

Besides  these,  familiar  notice  is  taken  of  the  following,  as 
interesting  to  the  horticulturist  as  to  the  botanist.  They  are 
Jindna  muric&ta,  ^.  squam6sa,  ^.  reticulata  (custard  apple,) 
Ji.  cfaerim6ya,  Jl.  glkbra,  Artoc&rpus  incisa  and  A.  integrif6- 
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Iia,  C&rica  Papdya^  Chrysophyllum  cainito,  Citrus  aur&ntium, 

C.    Bigar^dia,   C.    Limetta,     C.    Linidnum,   C    liimia,   C 

Jl/^dica,  Cdcos  crispa,  Jambisa  vulgaris,  Lucilima  mairnndsa, 

Mammia  americ^na,    Mangifera    indica,    Miisa  sapi^ntum, 

M.  paradisiaca,  Passifldra  sp.,  P^rsea  gratissima,  Psidium 

pomiferum,  P.  pyriferum,  Piinica  granktum,  TamaAndus  oc- 

cidentiilis,  Theobr6ma  Cacdo, 

We  conclude  in  response  and  sympathy,  considering  it  a 

* 'great  privilege  in  being  permitted  to  behold  the  luxuriant 

forms  of  vegetation  which  Providence  has  allotted  to  a  tropical 

clime.     We  have  in  our  colder  region  no  tree,  which  can  give 

any  idea  of  the  wonderful  grace  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree;  and  the 

oranges  hanging  amid  dense  and  glossy  foliage  all  the  year 

round, 

'Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night,' 

offering  to  the  thirsty  lips  their  fountains  of  delicious  and  heal- 
thy liquid, — are  a  glory  with  which  our  orchards  can  hardly 
vie." 

Pass  we  on  to  the  next  article,  and  whoever  of  botanical  re- 
search has  looked  into  the  cryptogaraia  of  our  country,  and  es- 
pecially of  Massachusetts,  will  readily  appreciate  the  zeal  and 
labor  of  the  lichenist  before  us.  On  the  old  and  stately  elms  of 
Cambridge, — upon  the  time-stained  rocks  and  stones  by  the 
way-side, — on  sands  and  in  forests  green, — rare  and  most  cu- 
rious lichens,  identical  with  those  of  high  Alpine  atmospheres 
and  latitudes,  have  been  collected.  Beautifnl,  too,  are  these 
overlooked  and  neglected  vegetable  forms!  Far  more  curious 
in  their  economy,  and  in  many  instances  quite  as  useful,  wheth- 
er in  the  healing  science,  or  in  the  arts  and  even  luxuries  of 
life,  than  groups  and  thousands  of  plants  and  flowers,  culled  bv 
the  botanist  and  cultivated  by  the  florist.  Microscopically  mi- 
nute are  some,  and  conspicuously  large  and  singular  are  others. 
Brilliant  in  golden  or  crimson  tints  are  several,  and  plainly  ele- 
gant are  most.  Besides  the  collection  of  a  ^entiful  supply  of 
specimens  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  Mr.  T.  has  frequently 
visited  the  White  Mountains  in  quest  of  his,  subjects,  in  dis- 
covering the  locality  of  Parmelia  stygia:  he  says, — ^'Standing 
here  on  an  elevation  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet^  I  gathered  the  li- 
chens of  St.  Gothard  and  Ben  Nevis.  Nor  were  inspiring  mem- 
ories wanting  of  him,  who  made  Lapponian  Alps  poetic  ground, 
as  on  the  rocks  and  little  patches  of  sedgy  pasture  of  Mount 
Washington  I  bailed  the  forms  that  he  discovered  and  illus- 
trated. And  this  I  felt  was  no  unworthy  enthusiasn).  Th« 
eloquent  words  of  Garden  came  back  with  freshened  force 
upon  my  mind,  and  with  him  I  said,  It  is  'our  duty  to  o«| 
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fellow-creatureS)  which  obliges  us,  as  members  of  the  great  so- 
ciety, to  contribute  our  mite  towards  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  our  common  Father.'  " 

Mr.  Tuckerman  has  done  no  trifling  services  to  the  Cryp- 
togamia  of  New  England,  and  we  are  sure  that  such  efforts  will 
be  appreciated  by  every  lover  of  natural  science.  Let  the 
society,  from  whose  papers  we  have  selected  these  materials, 
continue  to  contribute  to  its  advancement,  and  we  wish  it  all 
success.  Phtsis. 


Art.  II.     Journal  of  the  Essex   County  Natural   History 
Society.     Vol.  I.   No.  2.   pp.  107.     Salem,  1839. 

The  second  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Salem  is  before  us,  and,  like  that  of  its  sister  so- 
ciety in  this  city,  which  has  just  been  noticed,  it  contains  sev- 
eral valuable  and  interesting  articles. 

The  efforts  of  this  young  and  flourishing  Society  are  well 
directed.  In  the  descriptive  notices,  as  much  of  the  techni- 
calities of  science  are  done  away  as  is  compatible  with  the  ob- 
ject of  conveying  a  correct  description.  The  plain  and  famil- 
iar style  of  the  articles  is  another  step  to  the  popularizing  of  the 
study  of  Natural  History,  and  inducing  many  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  subject,  who  might  otherwise  shrink  from  the  task 
by  the  abundance  of  apparently  unmeaning  words,  which  the 
more  zealously  devoted  are  too  apt  to  introduce  into  their  de- 
scriptive papers.  So  far  as  can  be  with  propriety,  it  is  desir- 
able that  this  should  be  done  away  with,  and  thus  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  science  removed. 

In  this  number  there  are  several  papers  upon  various  branch- 
es of  the  science.  The  first  is  entitled,  '*A  particular  notice 
of  some  of  the  shells  found  in  the  limits  of  Essex  County," 
and  is  by  our  correspondent,  Prof.  Russell.  It  is  written  in 
the  plain  and  lucid  style  of  the  author,  and  divested  of  every 
attempt  at  mere  learned  dpscriptions;  its  object  being  simply 
to  familiarize  the  shells  which  are  found  within  the  precincts 
of  Essex  County  atone. 

The  third  article  is  a  sketch  of  the  geology  and  minerology 
of  Essex  county,  by  William  Prescott,  Esq.;  but  being  eon- 
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fined  to  these  two  objects,  contains  but  little  which  would  im- 
mediately interest  our  readers. 

The  next  paper  is  by  Professor  Russell,  describing  two  new 
species  of  mosses,  viz  : — Polytrichum  incarn&tum,  found  in 
Chelmsford,  Middlesex  County;  and  P.  boreiile,  a  native  of 
Coos  Co.,  N.  H.- 

An  interesting  notice  of  the  peeping  frog,  whose  early  and 
cheerful  notes  the  author  denominates  '4he  voice  of  spring," 
follows  this.  To  us  the  shrill  peep  of  the  frog  conveys  more 
music  than  the  sweetest  winged  visiter  of  spring.  It  falls 
upon  our  ear  in  gladsome  tones,  telling  us  that  the  frost-bound 
earth  is  again  free,  and  that  spring — lovely  spring — has  again 
returned. 

'^Natural  Science, so  forbidding  to  most  minds  by  its  sys- 
tems, is  happily  relieved  by  its  poetry.  Who,  unmoved,  can 
listen  to  the  voice  of  spring — to  the  song  sparrow — to  the  blue 
bird,  and  even  to  the  little  peeping  frog  f  And  what  are  these 
emotions,  which  fill  the  soul  with  gladness,  but  the  poetry  of 
Nature — of  Life  ?  The  human  mind  is  inquisitive.  It  wish- 
es to  know  more  and  more  of  the  objects — the  beings  which 
afford  it  pleasure.  Many  of  our  race  have  received  delight 
from  even  the  hyla,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  creature  save 
its  voice.  Spring  after  spring  it  has  saluted  their  delighted 
ears,  from  every  fen  and  morass,  like  a  fairy  sound,  telling 
them  that  Hhe  winter  has  past — the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come.' " 

Another  and  more  useful  paper  to  the  reader  is  a  notice  of 
several  rare  plants,  by  Professor  Russell.  Clad6nia  uncialis, 
a  new  species,  is  described  as  growing  in  Hingham,  Plymouth 
county. 

Since  the  first  number  was  issued  in  1836,  the  Society  has 
continued  to  explore  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  coun- 
ty. ^'A  valuable  group  of  native  birds  has  been  provided  for 
its  ornithology.  The  conchology  of  our  ocean  shores  has  been 
regarded.  Nor  has  our  botany  been  overlooked.  Beautifully 
dried  plants,  both  of  the  phanerogamous  and  cryptogamous 
orders,  and  also  prepared  fruits  and  seeds,  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  compartments.  Attention  to  the  mammalia,  rep- 
tilia  and  fishes,  as  also  to  comparative  anatomy,  has  been  on 
the  increase.  Some  rare  and  valuable  works  have  been  added 
to  the  library.  Rich  donations  have  been  made  by  corres- 
pondents, in  foreign  specimens.  The  floral  exhibitions  have 
maintained  their  usual  and  proper  position.  The  Society's 
Hall  has  been  ever  open  to  the  inquiring  and  curious  ;  and  it 
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18  still  the  wish  of  the  Curators  and  others,  that  the  public 
may  feel  itself  interested  in  a  free  and  liberal  iovitation  to  a 
participation  of  its  advantages." 

The  Floral  Exhibitions  of  the  Society  hare  been  given,  and 
those  of  the  present  season  will  be  presented  in  the  course  of 
the  volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     OenenU  Noiicew, 

Hybridization  of  the  Chew  $pecioiUnmu$  teith  the  C,  grand^fl^ 
riM. — Cacti  are  much  sought  ai\er  for  rare  forms,  and  many  of  these 
are  the  most  grotesc^ue;  in  fact,  they  are  now  so  common  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  house,  m  which  any  attention  is  paid  lo  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  where  some  species  are  not  found.  The  most  common 
varieties  found  are  the  Cictus  speci6sus,  or  the  Cr  specioslssimus,  or 
some  which  are  raised  from  these.  Horticultural  science  has  alreatly 
produced  many  splendid  varieties  of  C.  speciosfssimus,  bat  much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  and  he  suggested  trying  experiments  be- 
tween Cdreus  speciosissimus  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  flowers 
which  had  been  introduced  into,  this  country  for  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
years,  the  C4ctus  ffrandifl6rus,  or  night-blowing  cereus,  had  been 
singularly  neglected.  The  flower  was  most  magnificent,  being  often 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  under  careful  treatment  was  free,  its  produc- 
tion from  seed  being  pretty  sure,  as  the  seed  ripened  well.  Now 
there  was  little  doubt  but  that  pretty  varieties  might  be  obtained 
from  it,  and  more  advantageous  to  its  possessors  in  the  time  of  flow- 
ering, which  was  now  said  to  be  at  midnight,  although  it  in  reality 
commenced  at  about  six  o'clock.  It  would  be  worth  trying  expen- 
ments  between  this  and  C.  speciosissimus,  both  belonging  to  ibe 
same  sub-order.  Whether  also  an  union  might  not  be  made  with 
the  melo-cacti,  by  placing  on  them  the  larger  flowers  of  speciosissi- 
mus or  opuntia;  or  whether  physical  difierences  of  growth  would 
prevent  it;  but  so  much  had  been  effected  by  man,  that  it  was  advi»- 
able  to  try  even  where  the  physical  differences  mivht  be  ffreat.  {Prof. 
John$on*i  Lecture  before  the  Roval  Society  of  HortieuUure,) 

Oeographieal  distribution  of  the  Cactieea. — The  cacti  display  cu- 
rious evidence  that  their  position  has  not  been  altered  since  the  crea- 
tion of  organic  being  on  the  surface  which  they  inhabit,  a  most  strik- 
ing circumstnnce  of  interest  both  to  the  student  and  the  geologist. 
They  are  wholly  confined  to  the  meridianal  parts  of  America,  from 
SO"  o.  to  4(P  N.  latitude;  and  they  there  occupy  the  same  position 
as  the  succulent  euphorbias  in  Africa  and  Asia;  and  they  negatively 
seem  to  prove>  that  ever  since  their  production,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  a  barrier  between  them.    We  have  said  that  they  are  wholly 
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eonfSiied  to  Amerieii,  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  foor  or  five 
species  are  found  in  the  Canaries  and  Valdive  islands,  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  the  opuntia  is  also  found  on  the  shores  of  the  south 
of  £urope.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  where  it  is  the 
first  that  is  planted  in  the  fields  of  lavs,  for  wherever  a  fissure  or 
breakage  is  seen  in  the  rocks,  there  the}*  ptant  one;  and  the  roots 
pushing  break  it  further  open,  and  thus  mechanically  aids  in  the  for- 
mation of  future  soil.  Akbou|;h  these  bave  been  considered  by 
some  as  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  growing  upon  a  snndy  soi>, 
it  is  yet  far  more  probable  that,  as  they  are  exclusively  natives  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  and  the  continent  of  Africa,  seeds  of  these 
have  been  accidentally  waded  to  these  poailioDs  from  the  opposite 
shores, — the  same  as  the  seeds  seen  by  Columbus  driAing  from  the 
coast  of  America,  and  wiiich  confirmed  him  in  the  existence  of  that 
continent,  which  his  fondest  hopes  so  soon  after  were  realized  in  ihm 
discovery  of.    {id,) 


A  AT.  II.    Foreign  Notieet, 

ft 

ENGLAND. 

Double  Azalea  indiea. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton,  has  many  hybrfd 
varieties  of  the  rhododendron,  and,  among  othets,  a  very  splendid 
white  one:  but  his  seedling  Azalea  indiea  are  more  than  usually  inter* 
esting.  Ue  has  one  beautiful  double  flowering  varhery,  larger  than 
any  of  the  known  sorts,  and  a  very  abundant  bloomer.  We  have 
seen  nothing  more  striking  in  the  whole  tribe.     (Oard,  Oazeite.) 

FiteluiB.  fUlgen$i  the  new  and  s|)lendid  species,  bears  a  berry  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste;  but  the  rarity  of  the  plant  has  rendered  the 
seed  too  valuable  to  those  who  have  raised  it,  to  swallow  it.     {Id.) 

The  London  Horticultural  S^iety  held  their  anniversary  meeting 
on  May  1st.  The  receipts  of  the  past  year  were  £60S9,  and  the  expen- 
ditures £5664— leaving  a  balance  of  nearly  £400.  The  Society  are 
now  erecting  a  new  conservatory,  of  large  dimensions,  at  Chiswick. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  elected  President.  {Id.) 

Dahlia  ekMenge,^^r,  Case,  the  grower  of  Case's  Striped  Perfec* 
tion  dahlia,  has  challenged  Mr.  Mortlock,  the  grower  of  Mortlock's 
Beaaty  of  Hyde  Vale,  to  show  four  bfooms  of  that  variety  against  the 
former,  for  toe  sum  of  £5,  under  certain  restrictions;  and,  ro  return, 
Mr.  Mortlock  challenges  Mr.  Case,  £10  against  £5,  to  show  half  a 
dozen  blooms,  on  the  36th  of  September  next.     {Id,) 

The  Rthfal  Society  of  Horticulture  and  Jtgrieulture  are  about 
opening  a  new  garden  at  Chiswick.  The  first  exhibition  was  to  take 
place  in  May.     {Id,) 

HdwL  coriiUea, — A  new  species  of  this  fine  genus  has  been  intro- 
duced under  the  above  name,  and  is  said  to  be  nearly  parasitical  in 
iu  habits,  and  difficult  of  propagation.  The  description  of  the  flower 
is  not  given.    {Id.) 
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Ne%9  S^anU  E^g  Pear. — ^Tbe  Chaumontel  Swan's  Egg  wu 
from  the  seed  of  the  ChHumontel,  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the 
Swnn'8  Egg,  bv  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston:  it  was  a  middle 
sized  obovate  fruit,  with  a  short  stalk,  a  large  open  e^e,  a  russet  skin, 
and  a  rich  sugary  flavor.  Mr.  Williams  stated  that  it  l)ears  well  as  a 
standard,  and  will  be  in  season  in  the  end  of  October;  the  tree  grows 
with  uprij^ht  branches,  like  the  Swan's  Egg.  The  other  was  a  rery 
small,  roundish,  obovate  pear,  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Green 
Chisel  and  pollen  of  the  Pone  d'Auch:  it  does  not  appear  to  posi«ess 
merit  of  the  first  kind,  the  flesh,  though  sugary,  bein^  rather  gritty. 
Mr.  Williams  found  it  to  succeed  admirably  on  a  north  wall^  where 
it  ripens  about  the  end  of  September,  succeeiling  the  Jargonelle.— 
(^Oard,  Gazette,) 

Fan  Mom  Leon  Le  Clere  Pear. — The  variety  known  by  this 
name,  and  raised  by  M.  Leon  Le  Clerc,  of  Laval,  is  a  fruit  of  an  ob* 
long  furm,  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter; the  eye  is  shallow,  small,  but  open;  the  stalk  rather  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  moderately  srroni^,  and  inserted  obliquely; 
the  skin  yellowish,  every  where  profusely  sprinkled  with  brown, 
which,  near  the  stalk,  amounts  to  a  sort  of  russetin^.  The  flesh  is 
yellowidh  white,  buttery,  and  melting,  with  a  very  rich  sugary  flavor. 
It  proves  a  pear  of  flrst-rate  excellence,  combining  the  pnifierties  of 
lar^e  size,  handsome  appearance,  and  rich  flavor.  Should  it  attain 
equal  perfection  in  this  climate,  it  will  \\e  surpassed  by  none  in  its 
season,  which  will  probaldy  be  the  be^rinning  of  December. — Id.  [It 
is  not  probably  known  that  there  are  two  varieties  under  this  nanie^ 
both  of  which  have  been  sold  for  one  and  the  same  thinsr.  We  shall 
notice  it  in  our  next  annual  report  of  new  fruits,  and  give  also  a  his- 
tory of  the  pear — £rf.] 

CUB.\. 

Indigenous  and  aeelimated  frtUti  of  Cuba, — (n  a  preredrnff  pa^re 
will  lie  found  an  interesting  review  of  the  Journal  of  the  Natural 
Hiitnry  Society  of  B-Kston.  We  were  just  preparinir  a  notice  of  the 
same,  when  the  kind  attention  of  one  of  our  corresfiondents  re- 
lieved us  from  the  duty.  We  had  intended  making  somewhat  larger 
extracts  from  this  beautiful  article,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood, 
on  the  fruits  of  Cuba,  than  those  already  given;  and,  as  we  have 
marked  them,  we  shall  here  present  thttm  to  our  readers,  umler 
the  impression  that  they  will  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Very  little  is  known,  beyond  mere  botanical  description,  of  the 
many  tropical  fruits;  and  an  article,  at  once  so  extended  and  so  lieau- 
tifully  written,  giving,  indeed,  the  only  goorl  account  of  these  fruits 
that  has  ever  met  our  eye,  we  have  thought  would  be  read  with  the 
same  absorbing  interest  with  which  we  have  perused  them.  If  trav- 
ellers were  often  to  i^ive  the  same  attention,  either  to  the  fruits  or 
plants  of  such  localities  as  they  might  visit,  much  more  would  be 
known  respecting  them  than  mere  botanical  descriptions.' 

Besides  the  extracts  in  the  review,  the  remarks  on  the  following 
kinds,  which  are  worthy  of  introduction  into  stove  collections,  will  be 
found  exceedini^ly  interesting: — 

'|Andna  eherimblia, — The  Cherimoya  is  a  large,  clumsily  shaped 
fruit,  irregularly  conical,  having  the  pointed  end  opposite  the  stalk; 
that  is  to  say,  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  pear.  Some  speciineoi  are 
nearly  globular. 
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^'When  ripe,  the  skin  of  this  fruit  is  yellow,  with  or  without  a  blush 
of  red.  Cut  or  break  it  open,  for  it  is  quite  sofk,  and  you  come  to  a 
white,  creamy  pulp,  filled  with  black  seeds,  resembling  those  of  the 
watermelon,  smaller,  but  not  so  flat.  The  consistence  of  this  pulp  is 
that  of  a  sof^  custard,  or  a  rich  and  smooth  ice-cream;  and  it  tastes  as 
much  like  an  ice-cream,  very  slii;htly  flavored  with  strawberry,  as 
any  thina^  I  can  think  of,  thous^h  [  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  as 
l^ood.  By  some,  who  have  eaten  the  cherimoya  in  South  America, 
It  is  vaunted  as  being  superior  to  the  pine-apple.  Others,  however, 
who  have  also  eaten  it  there,  do  not  think  so  much  of  it,  and  assert 
that  a  fine  pear  is  to  be  preferred  to  it.  Very  probably  it  is  better  in 
certain  parts  of  South  America  than  in  the  West  Indies,  but  to  com- 
pare it  any  where  with  the  princely  pine-apple  must  be  nonsense.  It 
IS,  nevertheless,  as  I  have  seen  and  tasted  it,  a  luscious  fruit,  of  which 
one  may  easily  become  fond.  It  is  eaten  with  a  spoon,  the  skin  of 
the  fruit  forming  the  custard-cup;  and  there  is  more  food  in  one  fruit 
than  any  but  a  hungry  man  would  care  to  eat  at  once. 

"The  tree  is  about  the  size  of  a  peach  tree,  and  the  foliage  is  also 
like  the  leaves  of  the  peach,  and  exhibits  the  scattered  appearance 
which  is  common  to  the  Anona  genus.  The  fruit  stalk  is  thick  and 
fleshy." 

"Cdrica papiiya, — The  Papdya^  or  Papavo.  This  is  but  an  ordinary 
fruit  for  eating,  but  it  grows  in  a  picturesque  manner,  and  belongs  to 
a  plant  which  in  several  respects  is  quite  remarkable. 

"The  tree  has  a  straight,  slender  trunk,  marked  with  parallel  rings 
or  scores,  like  many  of  the  palms,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet.  At  the  top,  is  a  broad  tuft  of  palmated  leaves,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Palma  christi,  or  castor  bean,  very  large,  and  held 
by  long  stiff  footstalks,  which  branch  out  horizontally,  like  the  sticks 
of  an  umbrella.  Immediately  under  this  canopy  Just  where  the  foot- 
stalks diverge  from  the  tree,  the  fruit,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  cante- 
lopes,  are  clustered  regularly  and  closely  round  the  trunk,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  packed  together  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes.  Grainier  compares  the  cluster  to  a  necklace.  The  tree 
grows  verv  rapsdiy,  and  the  trunk  is  spongy  and  hollow,  so  that  in 
some  of  the  islands  it  is  common  to  say  of  a  specious,  hypocritical 
person,  that  be  is  'as  hollow  as  a  papaw.' 

''When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  yellow,  or  yellow  striped  with  green,  and 
smooth  on  the  outside.  The  flesh  is  also  yellow,  like  a  muskmelon, 
and  tastes  like  a  poor  specimen  of  that  fruit,  or  like  a  ripe  cucumber. 
The  interior  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oval  seeds,  of^  the  shape  of 
pepper-corns,  rough,  black,  and  tasting  like  pepper-grass,  or  the  seeds 
of  the  nasturtium.  The  male  and  female  flowers  grow  on  separate 
trees,  and  it  is  therefore  only  on  the  female  trees  that  fruit  is  to  be 
found. 

"The  papaw  flourishes  in  both  the  Indies.  St.  Pierre  gives  it  a 
conspicuous  place  in  his  tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia;  causing  his  hero- 
ine to  plant  some  of  its  seeds,  one  of  which  produces  fruit  in  three 
years.     Grainger  characterizes  it  in  his  poem,  as  the 

' quick  papaw,  whom  top  is  necklaoed  round 

With  numerous  rows  of  parti-colored  I'ruit.' 

"But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  tree, 
is  the  property  ascribed  to  its  juices  of  acting  powerfully  on  animal 
matter,  so  as  to  make  tough  or  newly  killed  meat  perfectly  tender. 
It  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that  this  singular  effect  is  produced 
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by  washing  the  meat  wiih  the  mifky  juice,  or  by  mixing  a  portion  of 
the  juice  with  the  water  in  which  the  meat  is  to  be  boiled,  or  even  by 
hanging  the  meat  on  the  tree,  and  thus  exposing  it  to  its  exhalations. 
Living  animals,  moreover,  are  intenerated  by  eating  the  spoils  of  this 
persuasive  and  affecting  plant.  'Even  old  hogs  and  patriarchal  cocks 
and  hens,  if  fed  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit,  are  made  in  a  few  hours  as 
tender  as  young  pigs  and  pullets.'  So  says  Burnet,  in  his  'Outlines 
of  Botany.'  The  juice  has  been  preserved  and  sent  to  £urope,  where 
it  has  been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  and  found  to  bear  a  close 
affinity  itself  with  animal  matter;  as  is  the  case  also  with  bome  of  the 
fungi. 

.  "1  was  unacquainted  with  these  facts  when  in  Cuba,  and  therefore 
did  not  verify  them,  and  do  not  state  them  on  my  own  responsibility; 
but  1  have  no  reason  to  call  them  in  question." 

'^  Chrysophyllum  eainlto, — It  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  eaimito,  and 
by  the  French  eaimite;  a  pretty  name,  which  ought  to  supersede  the 
English  Slar-apple,  It  belongs  to  the  order  Sapotaceee,  and,  like  its 
conn^eners,  the  Achras  and  Lucuma,  abounds  in  a  milky  juice. 

"The  tree  is  spreading,  and  of  a  moderate  size.  The  leai'es  are 
dark  green  above,  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  small 
bunches,  of  a  purple  hue. 

"It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  fruits,  both  without  and  within. 
One  of  the  varieties  is  of  a  regularly  conical  or  top  shape,  the  stalk 
being  at  the  large  end  or  base  of  the  cone;  with  a  smooth,  polished, 
dark  purple  skin;  about  the  size  of  a  large  apple.  The  skin,  though 
tolerably  thick,  is  tender.  If  you  cut  through  the  fruit  transversely, 
there  is  the  figure  of  a  star  in  the  centre  or  core,  just  as  there  is,  only 
less  decidedly,  in  our  apple  and  pear;  and  from  this  appearance  it  has 
derived  its  English  name  of  star-apple.  Broad,  plump,  black  seeds, 
flattened  on  the  sides,  with  a  scar  as  in  the  sapotilla,  regularly  dis- 
posed, and  surrounded  by  a  tough  gelatinous  substance,  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  central  star. 

''Nothing  can  be  richer  than  the  appearance  of  the  pulp  itself.  It 
consists  of  innumerable  fibres,  of  a  sumptuous  purple  color,  intermin- 
gled with  veins  of  a  thick  white  cream,  which  is  continually  oozing 
out.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  mixture  of  strawberries  and  cream,  and, 
though  it  possesses  not  the  high  flavor  of  that  compound,  it  is  very 
pleasant,  sweet  and  good.  But  it  should  be  eaten  fully  ripe,  in  order 
to  be  properly  appreciated. 

"I  'nave  described  the  purple  conical  variety.  There  is  another 
variety,  which  is  like  it  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  is  globular  instead 
of  conical  in  form.  I  have  also  seen  too  varieties,  one  of  which  is 
globular,  the  other  conical,  which  have  a  green  skin  and  a  white  pulp, 
and  are  smaller  than  the  purple  varieties.  There  may  be  other  vari- 
eties still,  some  of  which  may  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  species.'^ 

** Citrus  aurdntiufn, — Naranja  in  Spanish;  Orange  in  French  and 
English.  All  sweet  oranges  are  reckoned  by  botanists  as  varieties 
only  of  this  one  species.  It  is  not  indigenous  m  Cuba,  but  the  varie- 
ty which  grows  there,  and  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Havana 
or  Cuba  orange,  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  its  kind.  It  is  to  he  re- 
marked, also,  that  of  this  variety  there  are  sub-varieties;  so  that  in 
an  orange  grove,  where  all  the  fruit  is  rich  and  sweet,  there  will 
probably  be  two  or  three  trees  which  will  be  your  favorites,  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  flavor  of  their  produce.  Observe,  too,  that  the 
blossom  end  of  an  orange,  or  end  opposite  the  stalk,  is  the  sweetest; 
and  where  this  fruit  is  In  such  plenty,  that  quantities  are  decaying  un- 
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der  the  trees,  you  can  well  afford  to  eat  only  the  blossom  end,  and 
cast  away  the  rest. 

"The  orange,  certainly,  has  not  so  high  and  exquisite  a  flavor  as 
the  pine-apple;  but  its  sweet  and  healthful  juice  is  so  abundant  and 
BO  refreshing,  its  retains  its  spirit  and  soundness  so  long,  and  offers 
itself  so  liberally  to  all  classes,  in  all  climates,  that  I  am  disposed  to 
think  it  the  most  valuable,  not  only  of  West  Indian,  but  of  all  fruits." 

*^Jambbsa  vulgi^ris,  or  Domhtiea.  The  Spanish  name  is  Manzana 
de  rosa,  or  Poma  rasa;  the  French,  Fomme  Eose,  or  Jam-rose;  the 
English,  Rose  apple, 

'*The  tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Cuba,  large  and  spreading, 
affording  a  fine  shade.  The  leaves  are  ample,  oval,  pointed,  firm 
and  glossy.  The  blossoms  are  large,  white,  and  of  pleasant  odor, 
and  their  stamens  are  so  long  and  numerous  that  they  look  like  tas- 
sels.   They  are  gigantic  and  fragrant  myrtle  blossoms. 

''The  fruit  is  round,  or  oval,  and  carinated;  has  a  smooth  skin,  ahd 
is  cream-colored  without  and  within.  The  pulp  is  of  rather  a  firm 
consistence,  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  possessing  a  decided  odor  of  roses, 
from  which  last  circumstance  it  derives  its  common  name.  It  contains 
one  or  two  seeds.  These  are  round,  with  a  rusty  coat  and  a  green 
meat,  which  is  also  of  a  rosy  fragrance,  but  is  said  to  be  poisonous, 
or  at  least  very  unhealthy.  The  fruit  is  eaten  when  fresh,  and,  though 
it  is  palatable,  is  regarded  as  being  somewhat  indigestible.  When 
preserved,  it  is  quite  nice,  and  as  innocent  as  most  preserves  are. 

*'The  fresh  fruit  I  did  not  see;  but  the  tree  and  blossoms  I  have 
often  seen  and  admired.  It  is  of  the  natural  order  Myrtkceie,  and 
was  formerly  included  under  the  genus  Eugenia.  The  generic  term 
Jambdsa  is  derived  from  the  word  Sehambu,  or  Jambu,  which  is  the 
Malay  name  for  the  fruit." 

[To  be  continued,] 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices, 

Prospects  of  the  season  in  Georgia. — Although  we  have  had  an 
unusual  drought,  fruit  has  been  fine,  and  the  prospect  still  good. 
Peaches  are  now  becoming  ripe,  and  are  abundant:  apples  and  early 
pears  are  two  weeks  in  advance  of  last  year. —  xitmrs,  M,  A,  W,^ 
Athens,  Ga,y  July  12,  1839. 

Cereuses  in  bloom, — My  C^reus  grandifl6rus  had  four  flowers  open 
at  once  last  night;  and  one  night ^last  week  C.  trig6nus  had  no  less 
than  thirteen  out  at  once:  several  nights  it  had  from  four  to  six,  and 
it  still  continues  to  put  out  buds.     C.  tetrag6nus  is  also  in  bud  for  the 

first  time  with  me. — Id. 
Dahlias  have  flowered  nod  nre  splendid  ih\8  yehr.    The  prospect 

is,  that  they  will  do  so  the  whole  season.—- /rf. 

Silk  cvlturc  in  Georgia.^T  here  are  many  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  JVfdrus  multicatilis,  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  few  people  just 
around  me  are  sanguine  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  They  are 
building  cocooneries,  and  making  arrangements  to  go  ahead.  Up- 
wards of  two  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons  have  been  made  this  year 
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by  a  few  persons  in  this  village,  and  they  are  now  feeding  a  second 
crop,  (second  generation  of  worms;)  some  have  wound  up  in  four 
weeks'  feeding.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  in  this  region,  there 
can  be  no  safer  investment  of  capital  than  in  the  silk  culture. — Id, 

HortietUtural  Exhibitions  to  take  place  in  September, — The  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  will  bold  their  aiAiual  exhibition  at  the 
saloon  of  the  American  Museum,  corner  of  Ninth  and  George 
streets,  Philadelphia,  on  the  Idtb,  19th  and  SOth  of  September  next. 

The  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  the  Burlington  Ljrceum  will  be 
held  on  the  25th  and  36th  of  September  next,  at  their  hall,  in  Bur- 
linfiTton,  N.  J.— Fowr#,  T.  f/.,  Burlington,  July,  1839. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson  will  hold  Its 
second  Autumnal  Exhibition  in  New  York,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of 
September.  An  account  of  its  Spring  Show  will  be  found  in  another 
pa^e. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  Annual  Ex- 
hibition in  September,  (probably  between  the  ISth  and  30th;)  but  the 
day  is  not  yet  decided  upon. — £d. 

Fine  Cauliflowers, — We  have  received  from  the  farm  of  C.  J.  Wol- 
bert,  Esq.^  two  immense  cauliflowers.  The  circumference  of  the 
largest,  when  divested  of  its  leaves^  is  two  feet  seven  and  three  quar- 
ter inches;  the  other,  two  feet  five  and  a  half  inches.  We  make  a 
public  notice  of  these  vegetables,  because  we  think  that  good  will 
come  from  a  general  knovvled(re  of  the  fact,  that  such  articles  mav  be 
raised  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Gregory  Lee,  who  has  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Wolbert's  whole  farm,  assures  us  that  these 
cauliflowers  were  raised  in  the  open  garden,  without  shelter,  or  any 
artificial  aid  whatever.  We  ask  the  attention  of  our  friends  in  the 
country  to  this  fact,  and  suggest  to  them,  if  the  fact  itself  does  not 
suggest,  the  propriety  of  trying  to  make  one  of  the  finest  vegetables 
in  the  world  common  in  our  miirket,  and  so  cheap  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  all  who  like  it.— U.  States  Gaz, 

[We  hove  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Lee,  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  plants  which  are  noticed  above;  but  as  it  came  too 
late  for  insertion  in  this  number,  it  will  appear  in  our  next. — £^.] 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata, — In  our  June  number,  during  our  absence,  one  important 
error  occurred,  viz: — page  306,  thirteen  lines  from  the  bottom,  for 
**grass^'  read  "glass,"  which  essentially  alters  the  meaning  of  the 
paragraph. 

Horticulture  in  Washingtonf  D,  C,  (m  answer  to  D.  Buisty  p. 
194. )— I  regret  that  my  humble  endeavor  to  give  you  better  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  horticulture,  in  this  vicinity,  has  called  down  upon 
my  devoted  head  the  wrath  of  two  very  redoubtable  personages,  who 
speak  long  and  loud  in  your  May  number,  (page  194.)  Of  the  one 
of  these  who  signs  himself  "One  who  knows,"  I  shall  only  remark, 
that  one  may  know  the  truth  without  possessing  honesty  enough  to 
tell  it;  and  that,  as  my  own  proper  signature  is  affixed  to  my  commu- 
nications, 1  cannot  condescend  to  a  cootroversy  with  any  writer  who 
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is  80  conscious  of  unfairness,  as  to  be  afraid  to  append  his  own  prop- 
er name  to  his  statements. 

As  to  the  other,  Mr.  David  Buist,  he  admits  that  there  were  plants 
in  the  other  collections,  worthy  of  being  placed  in  his  brother's  col- 
lection, and  they  were  certainly  worthy  of  being  mentioned  in  your 
first  notice  of  this  place;  but  Mr.  D.  B.  seems  to  be  surprised  that 
those  who  possessed  these  plants  should  have  preferred  money  to  the 
plants.  Now  did  not  his  brother  buy  them  for  sale  and  for  profit.^ 
Certainly;  for  it  is  his  business?  Why,  then,  the  idle  nonsense  about 
Mr.  W.  Buist's  generosity  and  disregard  of  money?  In  making  the 
above  admission,  Mr.  D.  B.  proves  that,  which  1  desired  chiefly  to 
show  in  my  first  letter,  viz.,  that  there  are  other  and  older  establish- 
ments in  thtitcity  and  vicinity  than  Mr.  Buist's. 

But  Mr.  D.  B.  says,  that  "Mr.  Buist's  was  the  first  hot-house  es- 
tablishment in  this  city  or  vicinity."  Now  it  may  be  a  nice  point  for 
him  to  distinguish  a  hot-hou.<o  from  a  green-house,  but  no  "One 
who  knows,"  and  is  really  honest  and  impartial  enough  to  speak  the 
truth,  will  deny  that  J.  Doutrlas,sen.  had  kept  a  house  covered  with 
glass,  in  which  house  he  kept  and  bloomed  as  tender  plants  as  have 
ever  been  cultivated  here.  But  this  is  all  a  matter  or  little  moment. 
It  was  first  asserted  in  your  Magazine,  that  "Mr.  B.  had  introduced 
man^  fine  specimens:"  you  were  silent  about  all  others,  leaving 
the  mference  that  they  had  done  nothing;  this  I  desired  to  correct; 
this  is  the  true  issue,  and  this  issue  Mr.B.  dare  not  meet  with  a 
denial. 

D.  B.  says,  that  I  do  not  question  "the  truth  of  your  statement, 
that  Mr.  B.  had  introduced  many  fine  things,  but  thinks  that  you 
were  not  prompt  enough  in  saying  that  he  introduced  many  also,  and 
fearing  that  his  faine  might  not  be  spread,  he  determined  to  blow  his 
own  trumpet."  Did  he  not  know,  when  penning  his  letter,  that  there 
was  as  much  difference  between  J.  Douglas,  Sen.,  and  J.  D.,  Jr.,  as 
between  Mr.  Buist,  and  D.  B.;  and  that  if  it  was  reprehensible  in 
me  to  defend  my  father's  interests,  it  was  at  least  improper  for  him 
to  eulogize  his  brother,  with  whom  he  lives,  and  with  whom  he  is  so 
intimately  associated  in  the  business  of  floriculture,  that  you  cannot 
praise  one,  without  "blowing  the  trumpet  of  the  other;"  but  as  for 
my  thinking  that  you  were  not  prompt  enough  to  notice  my  father's 
establishment,  I  can  assure  you  that  i  attached  no  blame  to  you,  but 
was  sure  that  you  knew,  of  your  own  knowledge,  nothing  of  the 
matter,  but  that  you  had  relied  on  the  statements  of  interested  or 
jealous  persons,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  abuse  your  confidence. — / 
remain,  yours,  John  Douglas,  Jr.,  Washington,  D,  C  June,  1839. 

Jdr.  BuisVs  collection  of  camellias. — (In  answer  to  the  Editor,) — 
I  beg  to  correct  a  few  mistakes  you  make  at  pa/j^es  3S3  and  S3d.  M^ 
last  communication  was  dated  26th  February,  instead  of  26th  April 
(as  ^ou  have  it;)  also,  you  did  not  see  Cam^llta  var.  Trav^rst  mu- 
tibilis  in  bloom  with  me  last  winter.  It  is  not,  however,  a  new 
plant  with  me,  for  I  have  had  it  over  two  years  in  my  collection, 
neither  is  it  high  priced,  being  under  $5. — It  has  been  for  sale  these 
eighteen  months  past. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  frequently  make  hasty  assertions,  with- 
out data  for  it;  and  more  so  in  endeavoring  to  detract  from  others, 
in  order  to  represent  yourself  1  am  Sir,  yours,  R,  Buist,  Phila- 
delphia, June  15M,  1889.  [The  error  alluded  to  in  the  date  was 
made  in  our  absence,  from  a  supposed  mistake.  The  insertion  of  Mr. 
Buist's  remarks  was  deferred,  on  account  of  our  not  having  time  and 
room  to  reply  before.— jG^.] 
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Art.  V.     Horticultural  ^saoeiaiion  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson^ 

The  Second  Semi-4mnual  Exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Hud$on  was  held  at  Stanwix  HalJ,  Albany,  od 
the  25th  and  26th  of  June. 

The  committee  could  scarcely  have  been  more  fortunate  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  suitable  exhibition  room,  as  the  lofty  donm'cal  apartment, 
measuring  seventy  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceih'nsTy  and  of  corres- 
ponding width,  when  filled  with  fine  exotics,  plants,  fine  fruits  and 
beautiful  flowers,  redolent  with  delightful  odors,  from  the  {gardens  of 
many  of  the  members,  afforded  a  truly  charming  coup  d*teil  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator. 

On  entering  the  hall,  the  rich  groups  of  verdure  which  encircled  it, 
composed  of  the  most  beautiful  exotics,  aflbrded  the  finest  possible 
back  ground  to  central  tables,  where  the  numberless  bouquets  of 
choice  cut  flowers  and  the  finest  specimens  of  early  fruit  were  exhib- 
ited. One  side  of  the  apartment  was  devoted  to  the  display  of  the 
many  excellent  and  well  grown  vegetables.  One  hundred  and  forty 
superb  bouquets  of  cut  flowers  decorated  the  chandeliers,  the  columns 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  room;  and  during  the  second  day  of 
the  exhibition  the  numerous  company  of  vie^irors  assembled  were  en- 
tertained with  the  performance  of  a  fine  band  of  music.  The  middle 
of  the  central  table  was  occupied  by  a  beautiful  ^^  Temple  of  Flora^^* 
from  the  Albany  Nursery,  the  floor  of  which  was  paved  with  dahlias 
and  other  fine  flowers,  the  columns  en  wreathed  with  a  variety  of 
phloxes,  and  the  dome  covered  with  a  rich  variety  of  roses  and  Pais- 
ley pinks.  Among  the  most  striking  of  the  fine  green-bouse  plants, 
were  some  magiiificent  Roman  myrtles,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  with 
a  great  variety  of  other  fine  specimens  from  the  Manor  House,  Alba- 
DV,  which  were  kindly  contributed  by  Mrs.  S.  Van  Rensselaer.  We 
also  noticed  a  very  large  specimen  of  Yiieea  gloridsa,  ten  feet  high, 
with  ecjually  fine  specimens  of  the  India  rubber  tree  (Ficus  el&stica,) 
Fdchsta  gracilis,  and  Prdtea  arg^ntea.  The  oriental  cypress  of  the 
Levant,  the  vandina  dom^stica  of  China,  and  the  fragrant  jasmines 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  were  also  conspicuous  for  their  size  and 
beauty.  An  admirable  variety  of  fine  vegetables  was  contributed  by 
the  horticulturists  of  the  counties  bordering  the  Hudson,  as  well  as 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  Gentlemen  distinguished  for 
their  zeal  in  horticultural  and  rural  improvement  were  present  from 
nine  of  the  different  river  counties,  all  of  whom  expressed  the  warm- 
est interest  in  the  future  prospects  and  success  of  the  Society.  The 
early  period  at  which  the  first  semi-annual  exhibition  is  held,  neces- 
sarily prevents  a  large  show  of  fruits,  the  autumnal  exhibition  being 
more  especially  devoted  to  pomology;  but  the  cherries,  strawberries 
and  melons  sent  were  highly  deserving  commendation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  an- 
nual election  of  officers  of  the  Association  took  place;  when  the  Hon. 
Edward  P.  Livingston,  of  Clermont,  Duchess  Co.,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent; A.  J.  Downing,  Esa.  of  Newburgh,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Theodore  Allen,  Esq.  of  Hyde  Park^  Recording  Secretary;  and 
William  Thorburn,  Esq.  of  Ali)any,  Treasurer.  A  Vice  President 
was  also  elected  for  every  county  on  the  river,  and  executive  com- 
mittees for  each  place  where  it  is  proposed  to  hold  exhibitions. 
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The  next  autumnal  exhibition  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in 
New  York  on  the  13th  day  of  September  next,  when  contributions 
are  solicited  from  every  section  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson. 

The  following  contributions  were  made  to  the  exhibition: — From^ 
JArn.  8.  Van  Renssellaer,  Manor  House,  Albany,  £uph<Srbf  as  pen- 
dens, Prdtea  arg^ntea,  eight  feet  hii^h,  La^erAtrce^mia  indica,  Di6<- 
ma  ericoMes;  heaths,  several  fine  species;  Ficus  macrophyllus,  F, 
elastica,  /)4phne  variegkcn;  several  beautiful  j;eraniums;  a  number  of 
fine  large  oransre  trees,  loaded  with  fruit,  of  different  varieties;  Jas- 
minum,  of  different  sorts;  a  large  century  aloe;  Ydcea  gloridsa, 
Fdchsta  gr&cilis,  calceolarias;  splendid  myrtles,  &c.  Slc,  all  in  pots. 
Also,  lieautiful  bouquets  of  cut  flowers,  roses,  pinks,  &c.;  also  a  bas- 
ket of  ripe  melons,  the  finest  cucumbers,  two  varieties  of  strawber- 
ries, very  large  gooseberries,  Sec.  All  these  were  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, and  reflect  credit  upon  Mr.  Leonard,  the  gardener  at  the 
Manor  House. 

James  Wilson,  Albany. — TiUxemburgh  moss  rose,  scarlet  moss 
rose,  white  moss,  Village  Maid;  La  Turturelle,  and  Wellington  roses; 
two  varieties  new  petunias,  twelve  varieties  fine  heart's-ease,  a  splen- 
did plant  of  Fdchsia  glob6sa,  and  a  fine  new  South  American  calce- 
olaria, in  full  bloom;  one  large  orange  tree,  loaded  with  fruit,  with 
many  other  green-house  plants,  and  blooms  of  the  following  dahlias: 
Purple  Perfection,  Globe  White,  Liberty,  Durant's  Invincible,  Rose 
Imperialis. 

E,  Holbrook,  Hyde  Park. — Bishop's  orange  strawberries,  four  and 
three  uuarter  inches  in  circumference;  Keen's  seedling,  and  Hautboy's 
do.,  all  of  large  size;  Whitesmith,  Crown  Bob,  Rifleman,  and  other 
gooseberries,  extra  fine;  four  fine  heads  cauliflower;  ei&rht  heads 
early  York  cabbage;  Newcastle,  early,  and  Egyptian  kidney  pota- 
toes; fine  ripe  tomatoes;  red  top  turnips;  large  early  carrots;  blood 
beets;  and  a  fine  bouquet  of  cut  flowers. 

Joniak  Williams,  Pougbkeepsie. — Two  cucumbers,  twenty-one 
inches  in  length. 

J.  Buel  Sr  Co,,  Albany  Nursery. — A  beautiful  variety  of  fine  roses, 
pinks,  6tc.,  tastefully  interwoven  in  the  form  of  a  temple  of  Flora. 
Also,  a  great  number  of  plants,  in  pots,  among  wnich  the  fol- 
lowing geraniums,  in  full  bloom,  were  conspicuous,  viz: — Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Dennis's  Perfection,  Macranthon,  Diomede,  Juliet, 
I^fayette,  Wheelerii,  Americanum,  Adelina,  Yeatmanium,  Ferro- 
nia,  Capt.  Cook,  &c.  &c.  Also,  a  great  variety  of  cut  flowers, 
among  which  were  splendid  specimens  of  the  dififerent  Chinese  pieo- 
nies,  double  white,  blu?«h,  and  rose  scented;  fine  specimens,  in  pors, 
of  Sollya  heterophylla,  Lantkna  Sell6wu,  Fuchsia  Thompsdnta,  iV^- 
riura  spMndens,  Cr&ssula  coccinnea,  Cytisus  arg^ntea  varieg^ta; 
jCrica,  many  species;  Bouv&rdia  tripbylla,  Jlfyrtus  fl6ra  pUno.  Also, 
twelve  stalks  of  Giant  rhubarb,  which  weighed,  without  the  leavea, 
twelve  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

Edward  P,  Livingston,  Clermont. — Extra  fine  ripe  melons;  six 
very  beautiful  lemons.  Fine  specimens  of  the  white  oxheart  cherry, 
with  a  beautiful  bouquet,  composed  in  part,  of  superb  carnations, 
scarlet  zinnias,  and  fine  varieties  of  roses. 

Theodwe  Allen,  Hyde  Park. — Extra  fine  gooseberries  and  cauli- 
flowers, stalks  of  rye  eight  feet  long,  and  a  variety  of  fine  vegetables, 
consisting  of  lettuce,  rhubarb,  potatoes,  turnips,  beans,  and  fine 
melons. 
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Mears,  Downing^  Botanic  Narseries,  Newburffh. — SpecimeDB  of 
the  following  cherries,  viz.,  Yellow  Spanish,  China  Heart,  Black 
Tartarian,  Downer's  late  Red,  American  Heart,  and  Transparent. 
Also,  a  variety  of  fine  hardy  roses,  among  which  were  Pallagi,  Vil- 
lage Maid,  Chatelaine,  George  IV.,  La  Cerisette,  Dianthiflora,  Prin- 
cess Louise,  Felicite  perpetualle,  Madame  Despres,  Moss  of  Moss, 
Hybrid  blanc,  Roi  des  Hybrides,  8ic.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  Ama- 
ryllis, with  eight  fully  expanded  flowers;  bouquets  of  Fjrtk^na 
Tweedie^na  and  T.  mkjor.  Datura  arbdrea,  several  sorts  of  pansy, 
and  cut  specimens  of  the  following  geraniums,  viz.,  Dennises  P<  r- 
fection,  Speculum  mundi.  Miller's  Adonis,  Sir  John  Broughton, 
Queen  of  Pixies,  &c.  Dahlias: — Conqueror  of  Europe,  and  Lilac 
perfection. 

Dr,  fVendaUi  Albany. — A  fine  fig  tree,  eig'it  feet  high;  Jiiteuba 
jap6nica,  and  several  varieties  of  geraniums  in  pots;  four  fine  cu- 
cumbers. 

J.  R,  Stuyvesant,  Hyde  Park. — Very  fine  cauliflowers;  also,  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  early  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage,  and  tomatoes, 
with  a  fine  bououet  of  cut  flowers. 

Jlfr.  Foxolery  Albany. — A  few  select  dahlias,  with  several  bouquets 
of  cut  flowers,  Ferbdna  Tweedie^na,  and  Ranunculus  marigolds. 

Mrs.  Fonyth,  Albany. — A  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses. 

JUderman  Petersy  Newtown,  Long  Island.— Fine  White  Heart 
cherries. 

Mr.  Duanej  Schenectady  Co. — Prairie  grass  from  the  Mohawk 
Flats,  eight  feet  two  inches  high. 

Franeii  Bloodgood,  Albany. — Methven  strawberries,  four  inches 
Id  circumference,  green  peas,  and  cucumbers. 

J.  F.  Be  Wittj  Fishkiil  Landing. — Extra  fine  Mayduke  cherries, 
and  some  fine  early  beans. 

Thos.  Turner,  Albany. —  A  bouquet  of  beautiful  dahlias  and 
moss  roses. 

Charka  Gilehrift,  Albany. — A  specimen  of  Archduke  cherries, 
beautiful  dahlias,  and  other  cut  flowers,  and  six  cucumbers. 

Jllex.  fVaUh,  Lansingburgh. — A  table  of  silk  worms  feeding^ 
filberts,  of  last  year's  growth,  sea  kale.  Keen's  Seedling  strawber- 
ries, Duke  cherries,  early  potatoes  and  cucumbers,  mushrooms, 
seedless  berberry,  and  a  variety  of  cut  flowers,  araonsr  which  were 
Paisley  pinks,  Feathered  hyacinths.  Delphinium  grand ifl6rum,  Cam- 
panula persicffifdlia  pUno,  iSpirae^a  filip^ndula  pl^no,  H6ya  cam6sa, 
wSconitum  nap^llus,  &c.  Vegetables:  potatoes,  fine  cucumbers,  ear- 
ly York  cabbage  and  turnips,  with  a  specimen  of  a  new  fodder  plant, 
called  *Rsparsette.' 

J,  P.  Heartt,  Troy.— Plants  in  pots,  new  prolific  Lime,  Myrtle  or- 
ange and  Sweet  orange,  all  in  fruit;  also,  a  splendid  variety  of  cut 
flowers,  roses,  pieonies,  &c.  &c. 

Oeor^e  W.  Warren,  Troy. — Three  fine  lemons,  in  pots. 

fVilltam  Tkorlmm,  Albany. — Three  Seven  Years'  pumpkins, 
grown  in  1837,  perfectly  sound;  also,  some  fine  Paisley  pinks,  in  pots; 
seeds  for  sale  by  him. 

John  B.  Hudson,  Albany. — Six  heads  very  large  Early  York  cab- 
bage, and  some  beautiful  heads  of  Sicily  lettuce. 

John  Crawford,  JSew  Scotland. — Stalks  of  rye,  eight  feet  one  inch 
in  length. 

T.  J^cBride,  Albany. — A  dish  of  large  Whitesmith  gooseberries. 

J.  Whahn,  Albany. — Fine  lettuce  and  cucumbers. 
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Theo,  Boe$sle,  Albany. — One  hunch  celery,  one  bunch  onioni, 
four  headd  lettuce,  and  a  wreath  ot* double  curled  parsley. 

•Alderman  Bancroft,  Albany. — Fine  speciraeua  of  wax  flowers,  ex- 
ecuted by  bU  dfiu;;;bters. 

Sidney  Chapin,  Albany. — A  fine  pine-apple>  growing  upon  its  nat- 
ural dtalk. 

The  Society  cordially  invite  all  persons  resident  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Hudrton,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  our  horticulture, 
to  contribute  Hpeciinens  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  farm  pro- 
duciti,  of  every  dertcription,  to  the  Autumnal  Exhibition,  to  be  neld 
on  the  13th  of  September  next,  in  the  city  of  New  York. — «A.  JT. 
Dawning,  Cor.  6>c'y,  Newburgh^  Orange  Co.^  July,  1839. 


Art.  VI.    Pennsylvania  Hortieulivral  Society, 

The  stHted  meeting  of  the  Pennftylvania  Horticultural  Society  wts 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  of  the  16th  inst..  Gen.  Robert  Patterson  in 
the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  PlRUts  and  Flowers  awarded  the  following  pro- 
miuiiis  at  the  Society'.^  intermediate  meeting,  on  the  Sd  inst.  For  the 
twelve  befit  carnations,  to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan.  For  the 
bent  Aineriran  needling  cnrniition,  to  William  Carpenter,  Crescent- 
ville,  Philadeljihia  Co.,  uanied  Carpenter's  Conqueror.  Robert  Kil- 
viiigton  exhibited  twenty  vnrietied  of  very  fine  Picotee  carnations. 
There  was  a  fine  display  of  cut  flowers,  and  a  beautiful  bouquet,  ex- 
hilHted  by  Mr.  ChaliiierH,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot;  likewise  a  floe  spe- 
cimen of  CirrhaeV  fusco  Idtea,  in  full  flower,  and  Alstroem^ria  Hdok- 
ertt. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables  awarded  the  following 
prenn'ums,  viz:  For  the  best  half  peck  of  bush  beans,  grown  in  Peniw 
sylvania,  to  Philip  Reilly,  tfsrdencr  to  Mr.  Gratz.   For  the  best  three 
quarts  of  raspberries,  to  Daniel  Reilly,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler, 
£.sq.    For  the  l)est  two  quarts}  of  red  currants,  to  Andrew  Paton, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Kohn,  Turners  Lane.     For  the  best  quart  of  white 
currantji,  to  Robert  Me-ston,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Roland.     For  the  best 
two  quarts  of  black  currants,  to    William   Hobson,  Kingsessing. 
For  the  best  early  corn,  to  Adam  Price,  Burlington,  N.  J.    An 
honorary  premium  was  given  to  Andrew  Pnton,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Kohn,  for  some  very  fine  white  Alpine  strawberries.     Gregory  Lee, 
f^ardener  to  Charles  Wolbert,  £sq.,  exhibited  a  cauliflower  raised 
m  the  open  ground,  measuring  three  feet  one  inch  in  circumference 
divested  of  its  leaves,  weighing  eight  ^)ounds.    William  Chalmers, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  exhibited  red,  white  and  black  currants,  toma- 
toes, bush  beans,  carnations,  pinks,  double  and  single,  &c.  .&c.    Phi- 
lip Reilly,  gardener  to  Mr.  Gratz,  exhibited  red  and  black  currants, 
and  beans.    Daniel  Reilly,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  exhibited 
raspberries,  beans,  cauliflowers  and  gooseberries.    Saipuel  Cooper, 
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Turnera  Lane,  exhibited  some  fine  red  and  Mack  currants.  Mr. 
Kenwortby  exhibited  some  very  larse  gooseberries.  Robert  Meston, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Roland,  exhibited  red  and  white  currants,  beans, 
transparent  peas,  and  ten  varieties  of  gooseberries,  viz:  Crown  Bob, 
(twenty-four  berries  weighed  half  a  pound,)  Golden  Nectar  (fifteen 


ever  Ijeen  exhibited  in  the  Society ,especinlly  the  red  and  black  currants. 
The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  for 
the  best  display  of  olants  in  pots^  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  to  Alex- 
ander Parker,  he  naving  exhibited  £ugdn»a  fityrrif6lia,  £.  oleifdlia, 
H6ya  carn6sa,  Ardisia  crenulktH  and  jolankcea,  iSenipervivum  arbd- 
reum,  Nieremb^rgta  filicHtili.s,  Ornith6»alum  arkbicum,  .^Moe  grand!- 
fl6ra,  Gloxinia  8peci6sa  and  41  ba,  Ci  insula  perfuli^ta,  MQ.<<a  paradisia- 
ca,  Stap^U'a  grandifl6ra,  //iliiscuM  r6sa  sinensis,  var.  lO^tea,  Lophos- 
p^rmuiii  sc^iuieiis,  Maur&rHJya  Barrlay^na,  Fdchdta  gr&cilis,  Aga- 
pauihus  umbellktus  and  varie^ktiis,  Hfiiieroc&llis  cferO^lea,  Clematis 
verciciliikta  pld::a,  Piper  indJia,  TA^  JBoAda,  and  viridif*,  JV/yrtuspt- 
merUa,  iiiiciurti  parvif16rH,  TuberiKemoiitkna  coron&ria,  Helioir6pi- 
uin  peruviknuin,  Vulkanidrta  jupdnica,  FSnca  rdsea,  Hydringea 
hurtetisis,  Euc6mis  punctata,  ana  striata.  Gardenia  r&dicans,  Meo- 
zi^.<«ia  poiifdiia,  pf^tt]knias,  &c.  8ic. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bouquet,  to  Wm.  Chalmers,  ganlener  to 
Mrs.  Stot,  Turners  Lnne.  The  committee  make  bonoratSile  mention 
of  a  fine  bouquet  of  indigenous  plants,  exhibited  by  Robert  Kilving- 
ton.  Mr.  Chalmers  exhibited  Lantkna  Sel6wti,  Ornith6galum  a6re- 
um,  Calceolkria  of  different  kinds,  FInca  r6sea  and  lilba,  ArdSsia  cren- 
ulkta,  two  pots  Amaryllis,  and  Cirrhee^a  fdsco  Idtea,  a  fine  epiphyte. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  following  premiums: 
For  the  best  tomatoes,  to  Charles  Canover,  gardener  to  T.  C.  Rock- 
hill,  Esq.  For  the  best  carrots,  to  Andrew  Paton,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Kohn,  Turners  Lane.  For  the  best  cucumbers  (Walker's  Long 
Green,)  to  William  Sinton,  gardener  to  Geu.  Putter.son.  For  the 
best  squashes,  to  Joseph  Hurst,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hanson,  German- 
town.  For  the  best  early  corn,  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Daniel 
Reilly,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.  For  the  best  e^g^  plants,  to 
William  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot;  and  for  the  best  display 
of  vegetables  that  evening,  to  the  same,  he  having  exhiltited  drum- 
bead  cabbage,  orange  and  horned  carrots,  beets,  artichokes,  purple 
and  white  e!?g  plants,  tomatoes,  squashes,  potatoes,  Swiss  chard,  let- 
tuce, three  different  kinds,  and  two  dozen  ears  of^  sweet  corn.  An 
honorary  premium  was  given  to  Charles  Conover,  gardener  to  Thom- 
as C.  Rockhill,  for  some  very  fine  large  pep\ters.  Likewise  an  hon- 
orary premium  was  awarded  to  Daniel  Reillv,  gardener  to  Pierce 
Butler,  Esc^.,  for  some  fine  Garabauza  Spanish  peas,  being  the  first 
•ever  exhibited  before  the  Society.  Great  doubts  were  expressed 
when  the  peas  were  distributed  in  the  Society,  that  they  would  not 
come  to  maturity  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  but  the  fine  mature  state 
of  these  exhibited  by  Mr.  Reilly,  sets  that  matter  at  rest:  he  has  a 
fine  plat  of  them,  and  gave  them  no  other  care  than  the  other  kinds. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  pea  family,  used  either  in  the  green  or 
ripe  state.     1  spe^k  feelingly  on  the  8ut>ject,  as  I  had  a  dish  of  them. 

The  Committee  on  Fruit  awarded  the  followini;  premium:  For  the 
beat  apricots,  to  Charles  Conover,  gardener  to  Thomas  C.  Rockhill, 
£aq.    For  the  best  gooaeberrles,  to  Charies  Keowortl^.    For  xk» 
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best  display  of  fruity  to  Alexander  Parker.  The  Committee  would 
make  honorable  mention  of  a  fine  bunch  of  black  Hamburgh  ffrapes, 
weighing;  twenty-four  ounces,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Watt  Sl  Ritchie, 
Monument  Cottage  Garden.  Charles  Conover,  gardener  tp  T.  C. 
Roekhill,  Esq.,  exhibited  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  beets,  squashes,  peas, 
cabbage,  rhubarb,  beans,  peppers,  carrots,  and  some  fine  aprtcots. 
Philip  Reilly,  gardener  to  Mr.  Gratz,  exhitHted  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
squashes,  pears,  the   Early  Catherine  and  Early  Butter,  and  egg 

Eilants.  Andrew  Paton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kobn,  Turners  Lane,  ex- 
libited  carrots,  salsify,  German  greens,  onions  and  apricots.  Charles 
Kenworthy  exhibited  apricots  and  gooseberries.  Ritchie  &  Dick  ex- 
hibited some  fine  dahlias.  Daniel  Reilly,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler, 
Esq.,  exhibited  squashes,  early  corn,  cabbage,  and  the  Garabauza 
peas.  Joseph  Hurst,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hanson,  Germantown,  exhib* 
ited  apricots,  squashes,  and  some  fine  Swiss  chard.  Alexander  Par- 
ker exhibited  pears,  of  different  kinds,  apples  (Early  Red  Streaks,) 
and  the  Keyser  plums.  Isaac  C.  Hatch,  N.  J.,  exhibited  some  fine 
Winter  Blush  apples,  of  last  year,  apples  of  this  season,  and  some  of 
the  Keyser  plums. — Youn,  O.  WaUon,  Philadelphia.  July  19, 
18S9. 
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Saturday,  June  99/A,  1838. — Exhibited.  Flowers:— From  John 
Towne,  beautiful  plants  of  Ro^lUciliiLta,  and  £rican^bens,  and  ven- 
tric6.<<a  sup^rba;  both  superb  specimens:  the  plants  were  almost 
grown  to  perfection.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  a  fine  assortment  of 
Sweet  Williams.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  larj^e  number  of  roses,  and 
three  or  more  varieties  of  pasonies.  From  T.  Mason,  several  dah- 
lias, among  which  were,  Juliet,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Rosasuperba, 
&c.  From  S.  Walker,  pinks,  bouquets,  &c.  From  Hovey  w  Co., 
bouquets.  From  William  Kenrick,  bouquets.  From  Messrs.  Win* 
ship,  a  large  bouauet.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  dahlias  and  bou- 
quet.    From  J.  Hovey,  bouquets. 

Native  plants: — From  William  Oakes,  Esq.,  a  variety  of  native 
plants,  of  the  following  species: — O'rchis  grandifldra,  Pyrolaehlor4n- 
tbn,  Flbdrnum  lantaiioides,  pyrifBlium  and  ocerifilium,  Hottdnta 
tnflkta,  Linnn^a  boreiLlis,  «^>cer  pennsylvknium  and  Corallorhiza  mul* 
tifl6ra.  From  E.  Weston,  jr.  and  F.  Parker,  Esars.,  Kilmia  latif^lia, 
Cymbidium  puloh^llum,  Arethilsa  ophioglossoides,  Salsdia  s&lsa, 
L&thyrus  maritimus,  Aymphie^a  odorkta,  Huds6nia  tomentdsa,  iiy- 
p^ricum  perf61ium,  Crotalaria  sagitt^lis,  Mitch^lla  ripens,  Ferbas- 
cum  Thipsus,  Andr6meda  polifdiia  and  Cnicus  h6rridus. 

Fruits: — From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Amber  Heart,  or  Belle  de 
Cholsy  cherries,  and  Methven  scarlet,  and  Warren's  Seedling  Meth- 
ven  strawberries.  From  M  r.  Vose,  the  President,  fine  specimens  of 
black  Tartarian  cheriies,  Methven  Scarlet  and  Wood  strawberries. 
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From  Hovey  Sc  Co.,  Lee's  Favorite,  and  two  kinds  of  Seedling 
strawberries,  marked  A,  No.  1,  anti  A,  No.  2.  The  A,  No.  1,  were 
superior  to  any  thing  ever  seen  in  the  Society's  room,  both  for  size 
and  beauty. 

July  6th. — Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  specimens 
of  i2hodod^ndron  ni&ximum,  Camp&n(ilaj9ersicief6lin,  bourbon  and 
Ayrshire  roses,  carnations,  calceolarias,  fuchsias,  Cymbidium  pul- 
eh^llum,  &c.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  fine  assortment  of  China  roses, 
carnations,  &c.  From  T.  Mason,  bouquets.  From  Messrs.  Win- 
ship,  a  large  and  showy  bouquet.  From  S.  Walker,  beautiful  pinks 
and  bouquets.     From  William  Kenriok,  bouquets. 

From  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Brooks,  a  cut  flower  of  Magn61ta  macrophyl-  » 
]a,  a  most  splendid  specimen,  the  flower  nearly  a  foot  long.     From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets.     From  W.  Meller,  carnations,  roses  and 
bouquets.     From  J.  Hovey,  bouquets.     From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
a  few  dahlias. 

Native  Plants: — From  William  Oakes,  .^.scl^piaf  phytolaccoides, 
Cr^um  strictum,  C4ila  paldstris,  l?63a  nicida,  O'rchis  grnndifl6ra, 
Hort6nia  infl^tn,  Lyc<5psis  arv^iisis  ^cultivated,)  iidrdeum  juhi^tum, 
and  i7hodod^ndron  vi^cdsum,  and  R,  glaticum.  From  E.  Weston, 
Jr.  and  F.  Parker,  Esqrs.,  i?hodod^ndron  maximum,  Lilium  phila- 
d^lphicum,  .^.ster  nii^a,  Sambi^cus  canadensis,  Epil6bium  ansustifd- 
Hum,  Conv6lvulus  s^pium,  C&lla  virgiuica,  Pyrola  rotundif61ia,  C6r- 
nus  61ha,  iiierkcium  vendsum,  &c. 

Fruits: — Krom  S.  Downer,  beautiful  sper^imens  of  Downer's  late 
red  and  while  Tartarian  cherrips.  From  Mr.  Vose,  the  President, 
English  Black  Heart  and  white  Biijarreau  cherries.  From  R.  Man- 
ning, Salem,  mottled  Bif^arreau,  Bi^arreau  a  gros  fruit  blaric,  cher- 
ries, very  handsome.  From  O.  Johnson,  Lynn,  fine  specimens  of 
Zinfindal  grapes,  well  colored  and  ripened.  Fnim  T.  Mason,  white 
Antwerp  raspberries.  From  B.  V.  French,  Elton  cherries.  From 
Hovey  k  Co.  three  boxes  of  Seedling  strawberries,  marked  A,  No.  1, 
surpassing  those  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting;  five  boxes  bad  previ- 
ously been  picked  from  the  bed,  which  is  about  ten  feet  long  by  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide;  the  plants  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1838. 

Vegetables: — From  Hovey  &,  Co.,  two  heads  of  fine  lettuce.  From 
S.  Pond,  rhubarb,  very  good.  From  J.  Hovey,  twelve  fine  heads  of 
lettuce.    From  E.  Sayers,  potato  onions. 

July  I3th, — Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  S.  Walker,  pinks,  car- 
Bations,  double  Chryseif  and  bouquets.  From  E.  Breed,  dahlias. 
From  J.  S.  Ellery,  ]£sq.,  Brookliue,  a  variety  of  dahlias  and  a  beau- 
tiful bouquet.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  roses  and  carnations.  From 
J.  Hovey,  carnations  and  bouquets.  From  W.  E.  Carter,  cnrnatiuns. 
From  W.  Meller,  handsome  poppies,  carnations,  Ne  plus  Ultra  dah* 
Ha,  and  bouquets.  From  Messrs.  Winohip,  a  large  showy  bouquet. 
From  J.  Towne,  elegant  specimens  of  Erica  ventricdsa  su|>^rba  and 
ramentkcea  and  B^dchsta  globdsa.  From  W.  Kenrick,  bouquets. 
From  T.  Lee,  OxyO^ra  chrysanthoides,  Potentllla  Hopwoc>di<^na, 
IZh^xia  marylandica,  Stipa  spl^ndens,  /Rhododendron  m&ximum,  &.c. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.  bouquets. 

Native  plants: — From  William  Oakes,  Magn61ta  slatica,  Calop6- 
gon  pulch^llus,  Prinos  Isevigktus,  Faccinium  frond6sum,  Pog6nia 
ophioglossoides,  Lythrum  Ayssopif61ium,  Lilium  philnd^lphicum,  Lo- 
belia Claytdnia  and  Convallkria  trifdlia.  From  E.  VVeston,  jr.  and 
F.  Parker,  Andr6meda  paniculita,  Pyrola  rotundifdlia,  Fierduica 
scuttelH^ria,  Lysimkchia  strfctn,«^reth\isa  ophioglossoides,  C&lla  vir- 
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ginica,  Faccinium  macroc&rpa,  O'rchis  grandifldra,  Hypericum 
perfoliktum,  8ic.  8ic.  From  J.  E.  Teschetnacher,  Lysimkcbia  stric* 
ta,  Campinula  amplpxicatilis,  Lyf;6dium  palmktun),  J  unSiria  vulga- 
ris var.  pel6rfa  and  Tbysanoc&rpus  runciiiiitus;  all  cultivated. 

Fruits: — From  Dr.  Adamn,  cherries.  From  J.  G.  Thurston,  Lan* 
caster,  fine  gooseberries.  From  J.  Hovey,  gooseberries.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  gooseberries,  From  O.  Johnson,  black  Hamburgh 
grapes.  From  J.  S.  Ellery,  black  Hnmburgh  and  Sweetwater  grapes. 
From  T.  Mason,  white  and  red  Antwerp  and  Franconia  raspber-- 
ries:  the  latter  very  fine. 

Vegetables: — From  S»  Sweetser,  fine  early  Turnip  Blood  Beets. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Carnation  Show  would  take  place  next 
week. 

July  ^th, — Exhibited,  Flowers: — from  Messrs.  Winship,  a  va- 
riety of  cut  flowers,  embracing  carnations,  phloxes,  passion  flowers^ 
H6ya  carn6sa,  liiicca  filament6sa,  Cimicifuga  foe^tidii,  Trndesr&ntta 
virgfnica,  double  oleander,  blue  bells,  &c.  From  Joh.  Breck  &  Co., 
Dwarf  Rocket  and  Napolitan  larkspurs,  and  curnaiions.  From  D. 
Macintyre,  geraniums,  dahlias,  and  Ecbinoc4ctus  Eyri^stt.  From 
T.  Lee,  ./Sdcl^pias  tuber6sa.  Rose  hibiscus,  and  a  superb  specimen  of 
Lilium  canadense.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  splendid  Double  Rocket 
larkspurs,  and  bouquets. 

From  S.  Walker,  bouquets  and  cut  specimens  of  double  chryseis, 
oarnatiotts,  pinks,  phloxes,  &.c.  From  J.  Hovey,  carnations  and 
bouquets.  From  Misses  Sumner,  pinks  and  carnations.  From  Wm. 
H.  Cowan,  carnations.  From  Wm.  K.  Carter,  fine  carnations,  wa- 
ter lilies,  /Rhododendron  maximum,  and  bouquets.  From  Wm.  Met- 
ier, fine  carnations,  dahlias,  pinks,  poppies,  marigolds,  and  bouquets.. 
From  T.  Mason,  pinks,  carnations,  and  dahlias.  From  W.  Ken- 
rick,  bouquets.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  carnations,  double  pomegran- 
ates, &c.  &c. 

Native  Plants: — From  Wm.  Oakes,  Goody^ra  ripens,  .tfsrlApia* 
obtusif6lia,  Faccinium  dumdsum,  Woddsta  ilv^n^i^,  W  ohttisa,  .^s*. 
pldnium  eben^um,  and  tricb6manes,  Aspidium  margin^le,  t^diintum 
pedktam,  Lycop6dium  annotinum,  dendroideum  var.,  cnrnplanitiim 
Gaultb^rta  bispidula  (in  fruit,)  iSarrac^nta  purpi^rea,  Xyldsteuiij  cili- 
ktum  ^in  fruit,)  and  2Vif61ium  arv^nse,  and  proctimbens. 

Fruits: — From  P.  Dodge,  Esq.,  early  admirable  peaches,  raised 
in  pots,  very  fine.  From  R.  Milne,  Portlan<l,  fine  large  forced 
peaches.  From  T.  Allen,  Salem,  fine  Royal  Georce  peaches,  and 
mack  Hamburgh  and  Royal  Chnsselas  grapes.  From  0.  Johnson, 
Lynn,  black  Hamburgh,  and  Zinfindal  grapes,  very  hand:!iome.  From 
J.  Tidd,  black  Hamburgh  and  Sweetwater  grapes.  From  Dr.  Wm. 
Eustis,  white  Sweetwater  and  black  Hamburgh  grapes.  From  J. 
Hovey,  Crown  Bob  gooseberries,  and  currants.  From  T.  Mason, 
Franconia  and  red  and  white  Antwerp  raspberries,  the  former  very 
large  and  fine.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  gooseberries.  From  S. 
Walker,  several  kinds  of  gooseberries.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  four 
boxes  gooseberries. 

The  exhibition  of  carnations  for  the  Society's  premiums  took  place 
to-day,  and  the  award  was  as  follows: — 

For  the  best  display  of  carnations,  a  premium  of  five  dollars  to 
Messrs.  Mason. 

For  the  best  six  carnations,  a  premium  of  three  dollars,  to  Wm. 
Meller. 

For  the  best  seedling  carnatioa.  a"  premium  of  three  dollars  to 
Wm.  Meller. 
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The  judges  appointed  by  the  chnirman  of  the  fiower  committee 
were  Messrs.  J.  Breck,  and  C.  M.  Hovey. 


Art.  VIII.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


potatoes,  new : 

Taraipt,  iiew,per  bunch,. . . . 
Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Wbite,  per  bunch, 

Beeta,  per  bunch,.... ...... 

Carrots,  per  bunch, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradi^,  per  pound, . . . 

Radishes,  per  buiKh, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pounds 

Cabbages f  Salads,  4^. 

Gabbafes,  each: 

Early  York, 

Sa?oy 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Rhubarb,  per  pound,. .... 

Pea.  i  !»••  h«*hel,. 

*^'**' 5  per  half  peck,.. ». 
Beans: 

Siring,  per  half  peck,. . 

Shelled,  per  quart 

Toinatiies,  per  doien,. . . . 

Com,  per  doien,. ....... 

Celery,  per  root, 


Pol  and  Swtei  Herb§, 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,, 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch, . 
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S^fuuhes  and  Punypkim. 

Sqnaslies: 
Summer  crook  a'k,  pr  dos. 
Summer  bush,  per  dos.. . . 
▲utumoal  Marrow,  per  lb. 

Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Gooaebemes,  per  (|Qart,.  •  • . 
Strawberries,  per  quart: 

Old  wood 

Grapes: 

Black  Hamburgh 

While  Sweetwater: 

Waierroeloos,  each, 

Qirrants,  per  quart: 

Red  Dutch 

While  Dutch, 

Rjispberries,  per  quart,,. . . . 
Bliickberrin,  per  quart,. . . . 
Whortleberries,  per  quart,. . 
Pears,  per  ha  If  peck: 

Jnneatinff 

Jargooelm, 

Green  Chisel, 

Apricots,  per  dot. ,.  ,i 

Peaches,  per  half  peck, 

I*]ums,per  quart: 

Green  Gages, 

Cucumbers,  per  doa. 

Lemons,  per  doaen, 

Orani^es,  per  doxen : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Piiie-apples,  each, 

Clicstnuis,  per  bushel,  . . . . 
Walnuts,  per  bosliel, ....... 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Ahnonds,  (sweet,)per  pound. 
Shaddocks,  each 
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Remarks. — Since  our  last  report,  the  weather  has  been  exceeding- 
ly favorable  to  vegetation.  There  have  been  frequent  warm  and 
genial  raiof ,  and  we  know  not  the  time  that  wo  have  seen  vogeta* 
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tion  advaBce  more  rapidly  iban  it  has  duriog  the  prenent  month.  The 
country,  inileed,  never  presi^nted  a  richer  and  more  verda::!  scene; 
the  earth  18  clothed  with  a  vivid  green,  and  the  coming  hat  vest  miiat 
be  a  rich  one  to  everv  cultivator.  There  w  scarcely  a  crop  but  what 
U  maturing  well.  The  market  produf*tiuns  are  excellent,  and  sup- 
plied in  unusual  quantity,  and  at  moderate  iirices  for  the  season. 

Potatoes  have  grown  well,  and  produced  a  heavy  crop ;  already 
thoAe  of  very  fine  quality  are  selling  at  our  quotations,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  of  a  great  fall  crop.  Turnips  of  prime  quality  are  rather 
scarce.  No  Onions  yet,  only  by  the  bunch.  Fine  Beets  and  Car- 
rots are  plentiful.  In  Cabbages  there  is  not  yet  a  great  deal  done; 
some  Savoys,  the  first  of  the  season,  have  come  to  hand  this  week. 
Cauliflowers  tolerably  plenty,  good,  and  prices  low.  Rhubarb  most 
gone;  very  little  doing  in  it  now.  Peas  are  yet  plentiful.  String 
Boans  abundant;  shelled  have  just  cnnie  to  banc).  Corn  very  plenti- 
ful for  the  season.  Tomatoes  are  brought  to  the  city  from  New 
York,  anil  command  our  quotations.  The  first  Celery  of  the  season 
has  l)een  brought  in  this  week.  Of  Souashes  there  is  no  supply 
except  the  summer  varieties,  of  which  there  is  a  good  stock;  a  few 
Autumnal  Marrow,  from  early  vines,  have  come  to  band  this  week. 

Of  fruits  there  is  a  much  greater  variety  and  a  better  supply  of  all 
kinds,  than  at  the  time  of  our  last  report.  Apples  are  not  remarka- 
bly fnir;  but  they  are  brought  from  New  Jersey.  Strawberries  are 
alt  irone,  except  a  few  of  the  English  wood.  Grapes  tolerably  plenty, 
and  very  good.  Watermelons  most  gone,  what  remain  are  poor. 
'  Currants  abundant.  Raspberries  are  rather  scarce;  the  demand  has 
however,  been  good,  and  prices  quite  high:  market  gardeners  who 
frnw  fruit  for  the  market  should  mtroduce  this  fruit  Tery  generally 
into  their  gardens,  as  it  commands  a  much  higher  price,  and  is  as  eas- 
ily grown  as  other  kinds.  Blackberries,  and  other  sorts  of  berries, 
are  brought  in  freely.  Pears  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  quite  a  drug; 
they  have  been  brought  in  from  New  York  in  great  quantities. 
Apricots  have  jurtt  come  in.  Peaches  are  quite  plentiful;  thev  are 
however,  brought  from  New  Jersey,  and  very  inferior;  eood  forced 
Peaches  have  been  sold  at  #6  per  dozen.  Plums  from  New  York. 
Cucumbers  are  received  in  numerous  quantities.  LenrK>ns  and  oran- 
ges the  same.  Pine-apples  have  been  very  plenty,  but  the  stock  of 
priinn  ones  is  poor.  In  all  sorts  of  nuts  the  market  is  about  the  same. 
— ybi«r«,  Jlf.  T.,  Botton,  Juiy  27, 1839. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

WOK   AVOirST. 


raUXT   OBFARTMBJIT. 


Chrape  Vines  will  now  need  attention;  give  good  quantities  of  air, 
but  shut  up  the  frout  sashes  early;  syringe  twice  a  week;  keep  the 
Tinea  well  thinned  of  all  rambling  shoots,  and  lay  in  the  next  year's 
bearing  wood  in  its  proper  place. 


820  Horticultural  Memoranda. 

Crrape  Vines^  In  the  open  air,  shotilc]  be  attended  to,  and  be  proper- 
'ly  trained  up  and  pruned  out.  Syringe  occHsionally,  to  prevent 
mildew. 

Straieberrg  Plants^  for  forclnir,  shoutd  he  taken  up  immediately,  if 
not  done  before;  select  the  strongest  roots,  and  put  them  in  No.  3 
pots,  in  rirh  soil. 

Strawberry  beds  may  now  be  made  and  planted  with  jrood  success. 
JManurc  the  t;round  well,  and  make  it  fine  and  rich  before  planting. 

Plum  Treat  should  be  budded  this  month. 

^eaek  Trees  may  also  be  budded  this  month. 


FLOWER  DEPARTMEITT. 

Dahlias, — The  weather  has  been  fine  so  far,  and  the  plants  look 
"well;  keep  them  clear  of  weeds;  stake  all  the  plants,  and  if  dry 
"weather  ensues,  water  freely  over  the  foliage  and  at  the  roots. 

Botes  may  be  budded  this  month. 

Oeranium  cuttings,  put  in  early  in  June,  may  now  be  potted  off. 

Verbenas  will  need  repotting  again. 

Chrysanthemums  shotdd  be  topped  now,  and  kept  well  watered. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  may  now  be  budded  with  success. 

Carnaliont  should  be  laid  if  not  already  done. 

Panty  seed  may  be  sown  this  mouth  for  late  flowering. 

StockgUliflower  seed  may  be  sown  now  for  late  flowering. 

Mignonette  should  now  be  planted  for  flowering  at  Christmas. 

Hydrangeas  m:iy  be  propagated  this  month. 

Oxalis  Boweii  bulbs  should  now  be  potted. 

White  Lities  should  be  taken  up  and  separated  this  month,  and  re- 
|>lanted  or  laid  away  till  October. 

The  Dotible  Pyrethrum  should  now  be  increased  from  cuttings  for 
winter  flowering. 

Camellias  should  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  repeated  syr- 
•ngiiigs. 

Cuttings  of  Ericas^  LeehenatUtiay  Pimelea,  ^e.  put  in  last  months 
should  receive  due  attention. 

Green-house  plants  of  all  kinds  should  be  repotted,  the  latter  part 
of  th'u  month. 

TEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  Plants  transplanted  as  we  directed  into  small  beds,  should 
DOW  be  set  in  prepared  trenches  for  blanching. 

Turnips  for  a  winter  crop  should  be  sown. 

Spinach  should  be  sown  for  a  spring  crop. 

White  Onions  for  spring  use  should  now  be  planted. 

Rhubarb  roots  may  be  transplanted  now,  and  new  beds  made. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  T.  Some  Remarks  upon  several  Gardens  and  Mjtrseries, 
in  Providence^  Burlington^  (^.  J.,)  and  Baltimore.  By 
the  Editor. 

Having  recently  made  a  short  visit  to  several  gardens  and 
nurseries  in  the  cilies  above  noted,  we  have  prepared  a  few  re- 
marks from  our  memoranda,  with  the  hope  that  while  they  will^ 
record  the  progress  of  horticulture,  they  will  also  contain  some 
incidental  hints  which  may  be  beneficial  to  the  amateur  practi- 
tioner. It  is  some  time  .since  we  gave  the  results  of  our  last 
tour,  and  we  have  now  been  unable  to  visit  many  places  which 
it  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  notice  in  our  pages. 
We  trust,  however,  that  we  shall,  in  time,  be  enabled  to  give 
to  our  readers  some  account  of  every  garden  of  any  note  in 
the  country. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  some  of  the  gardens  in  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.  Very  little  has,  as  yet,  been  accomplished  in 
this  place;  and  there  appears  to  be  but  little  taste  difiiised 
among  the  inhabitants  for  gardens  and  gardening;  with  some 
few  exceptions,  there  are  a  much  less  number  of  fine  gardens 
than  may  be  found  in  many  small  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  Within  the  past  year,  more  attention  has  peen  awa- 
kened upon  the  subject,  and  we  hope  that  the  example  of  those 
who  have  already  improved  their  grounds,  will  be  emulated  by 
others  who  have  ample  means  to  do  so.  Part  of  the  city  is 
well  located  for  handsome  residences,  and  a  few  examples  of 
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highly  cuhivated  grounds  are,  we  think,  only  wanting  to  imme- 
diately enlist  the  wealthy  in  the  laudable  effort  to  diffuse  a 
proper  taste  among  the  inhabitants. 

Garden  of  CapL  B,  fV.  Comstock^  Arnold  Street. — ^ug, 
I4th,  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  this  garden  was  laid  out. 
Capt.  Comstock  is  a  great  lover  of  plants,  and  has  erected  a 
small  green-house,  which  he  intends  to  fill  with  plants.  The 
ground  around  the  house  is  limited,  but  we  found  it  well  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  annuals  and  perennials,  Ferbena  Tweed- 
iedna,  teucroides^  &c.;  petunias  and  similar  showy  plants  or- 
namented the  border  with  their  innumerable  flowers.  In  a  fine 
piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the  garden,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  we  found  a  good  collection  of  pears,  embracing 
many  of  the  best  kinds,  such  as  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme, 
Urbaniste,  &c.  It  is  the  intention  of  Capt.  Comstock  to  erect 
a  grape  house  the  coming  year,  fifty  or  more  feet  long;  there 
are  now  but  two  or  three  in  the  city,  and  those  of  small  size. 
The  cultivation  of  the  grape  can  only  be  effected  with  good 
success  under  glass  in  the  city,  and  every  grapery  erected  will 
tend  to  increase  and  render  more  general  the  cultivation  of  this 
delicious  fruit. 

Residence  of  Mrs,  Ives. — •S'dg.  14th,  This  garden  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  city.  It  comprises  a  square  of  about 
two  or  three  acres  in  extent,  which  is  well  filled  with  fruit 
trees  of  various  kinds,  many  of  which  have  now  attained 
to  a  large  size.  The  ground  is  laid  out  into  quarters,  with 
middle  and  outer  walks  edged  with  box. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  garden  is  a  tulip  tree,  up- 
wards of  fifty  feet  high,  and  more  than  twenty-five  broad  at 
the  base:  the  tree  formed  a  perfect  pyramid,  and  was  clothed 
with  branches  and  foliage  from  the  base  to  the  top.  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  finer  cultivated  specimen  in  the  country;  in 
the  spring,  when  in  bloom,  it  was  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
objects  imaginable.  There  are  large  specimens  of  other  com- 
mon shrubs,  but  none  of  particular  note. 

Passing  into  the  green-house,  which  is  small,  we  noticed 
several  very  pretty  specimens  of  cactuses,  and  two  or  three 
species  of  stapelias,  the  latter  in  flower.  Of  other  plants  the 
collection  is  limited.  This  garden  might  be  made  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  city;  the  situation  is  elevated,  and  the 
ground  falls  from  the  house  in  a  gradual,  though  very  small 
slope.  Very  few  improvements  have  been  made  for  several 
years  past.     Mr.  Dagleish  has  the  management  of  the  whole. 

Jimateur  Garden  of  Capt.  Townsend. — We  were  unfor- 
tunate in  not  finding  Capt.  Townsend  at  home;  and  this  we 
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regretted,  as  he  has,  in  a  small  grapery,  one  of  the  best  crops 
of  fruit  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  bouse  is  about  fifty  feet 
long,  and  part  of  the  vines  are  planted  in  the  border  inside, 
and  trained  up  the  rafters,  and  the  others  up  the  back  trellis. 
The  Royal  Chasselas  grapes  excelled  any  in  size  that  we  have 
seen*  Capt.  Townsend  is  quite  noted  for  his  fine  crops  and 
beautiful  fruit,  and  has  experienced  much  success  in  the  growth 
of  the  vines. 

In  the  garden  we  saw  a  fine  crop  of  melons,  and  several 
large  vines  covered  with  a  heavy  crop  of  Isabella  grapes. 
Capt.  Townsend  does  not  appear  to  be  much  of  an  amateur  in 
flowers,  and  we  found  only  a  few  annuals  and  perennials  in  the 
borders. 

Nursery  and  Flower  Garden  of  Mr.  DagleUh. — Mr.  Dag- 
leish  formerly  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  removed  here 
some  time  since  to  establish  a  nursery  and  garden;  but  the  en- 
couragement has  not  been  so  great  as  he  bad  been  led  to  anti- 
cipate. The  space  occupied  by  Mr.  Dagleish's  nursery  is 
upwards  of  half  an  acre;  on  it  are  two  green-houses,  into  which 
he  has  introduced  grape  vines,  with  the  hope  of  producing  a 
fair  crop  for  the  market.  They  have  been  planted  two  years, 
and  are  making  good  bearing  wood  for  the  next  season. 

In  the  open  ground  we  found  here  some  of  the  new  kinds  of 
verbenas,  petunias,  &c.  A  great  number  of  young  Chinese 
primroses,  raised  from  seed,  had  just  been  potted  off.  This 
is  a  plant  which,  though  only  a  year  or  two  since,  a  great  fa- 
vorite, seems  to  have  been  suffered  to  go  out  of  our  collec- 
tions, as  if  its  merits  did  not  entitle  it  to  a  place  there:  this 
should  not  be;  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  for  green-house 
as  well  as  parlor  growth,  and  its  purple  and  snowy  blossoms 
appear  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  few  others  are  in  flower. 
Many  cultivators  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
seed:  we  have  never  found  any  trouble.  The  plants  should 
be  removed  into  the  open  air,  where  the  wind  and  bees  may 
have  free  access  to  the  blossoms,  and  they  will  seed  readily. 
If  retained  in  the  green-house,  the  plants  are  shy  in  producing 
seed,  and  very  few  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Dagleish  is  an  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  man,  and  we  hope  that  the  amateurs 
in  and  around  the  city  will  give  him  their  patronage. 

There  are  one  or  two  nurseries  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
of  some  extent,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  a  few 
other  gardens;  but  those  we  have  mentioned  are  the  more 
noted  ones  at  present  existing. 

.  [To  be  continued.'^ 
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Art.  IL     On  Trellis  and  Trailing  Plants.     By  X. 

The  late  improvements  in  the  style  of  parlor  plants  may  be 
considered  a  happy  prognostic  of  the  success  and  continuance 
of  this  branch  of  floriculture.  Much  has  been  said  in  praise 
of  the  verbenas,  and  certainly  there  is  no  group  so  well  enti- 
tled to  praise.  Their  comparative  diminutive  size,  and  facili- 
ty of  flowering — their  elegance  of  growth  and  delicacy  of  fol- 
iage— the  varied  tints,  and  even  distinctive  colors, — render 
them  an  especial  attraction  to  even  the  most  careless  and  incu- 
rious observer  of  flowers.  Two  or  three  varieties  at  this  mo- 
ment, blooming  in  our  windows,  have  elicited  universal  admi- 
ration; and,  though  blossoming  like  the  flower  of  Gray,  in  a 
region  where 

"Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen," 

and  where  a  taste  for  such  silent  monitors  of  duty  as  these 
stars  of  the  earth  are,  is  greatly  to  be  wished  for;  yet  our  little 
proteges,  despite  the  supposed  uselessness  of  house  plants , 
claim  and  obtain  something  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  on  these  elegant  and  new 
plants,  as  much  has  been  already  written,  and  with  better  efi'ect 
than  we  could  produce,  although  we  would  essay  a  few  words 
on  another,  and  that  a  small  family  of  pretty  flowers,  admirably 
adapted  to  grace  the  windows  of  our  dwellings  with  their  per- 
petual bloom,  and  to  become  the  subjects  of  the  careful  and 
tasteful  management  of  the  trellis.  We  allude  to  the  Mauran- 
dyas.  We  well  remember,  some  dozen  years  since,  the 
pleasure  we  enjoyed  in  seeing  the  little  m.  antirrhini flora, 
whose  profuse  flowering  covers  the  luxuriant  and  twining  stems; 
and  when  afterward  were  introduced  to  its  more  delicate 
corolled  sister,  M.  semperfldrens,  whose  roseate  blootn  is  true 
to  its  trivial  name,  we  considered  it  no  mean  addition  to  green- 
house or  flower  border;  but  when  the  superb  seedling  of  Bar- 
clay came  in^o  notice,  whose  large  deep  blue  personate  blos- 
soms and  fair  green  foliage,  and  more  luxuriant  growth,  points 
it  out  as  the  most  desirable,  we  only  thought  that  our  pre- 
dilection to  the  Maurandyas  was  most  happily  strengthened  by 
the  manner  through  which  we  became  acquainted. 

As  trellis  plants,  the  Maurandyas  are  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate. The  three  species  would  ornament  any  one's  collection, 
and  amply  repay  all  his  efforts  to  train  them  into  a  fanciful 
form.     They  are  a  good  companion  to  the  verbenas  by  way  of 
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contrast;  and  their  adaptation  to  pot  culture, — very  soon  pro- 
ducing flowers,  and  continuing  for  weeks  and  months  in  beauty , 
and  bearing  the  scissors  or  the  knife  with  great  chance  of  im- 
provement to  their  appearance, — are  all  concomitant  in  pro- 
ducing a  good  effect.  Nor  do  tiiey  suffer  from  occasional  neg- 
lect, as  do  many  of  our  most  beautiful  plants,  for  nature  has 
taught  the  flexible  petiole  or  leaf-stalk  to  firmly  embrace  any 
object  to  which  it  comes  in  contact;  and  the  deprivation  of 
water  for  a  period  exceeding  its  usual  time  of  imbibition,  is 
not  attended  with  those  fatal  effects  so  apparent  in  many 
flowers. 

For* out-door  cultivation,  the  Maurandyas  are  admirably 
adapted  to  training  on  pyramidal  trellis  work,  in  the  centre  of 
a  bed  composed  of  the  dazzling  and  prostrate  verbenas.  Grow- 
ing with  a  rapidity  second  only  to  them,  the  flexible  shoots  of 
Maurandya  may  be  made  to  climb  a  considerable  structure  in 
a  few  weeks,  and,  like  its  more  brilliant  companions  too,  a 
considerable  frost  is  requisite  to  overcome  its  propensity  to 
flower.  Winter,  even  in  the  first  days  of  December,  has  been 
known  to  overtake  M.  Barclaydna,  so  tenacious  was  it  to  yield, 
to  that  gloomy  monarch,  a  triumph  of  the  seasons,  which  Flora 
assumes. 

We  presume  that  our  readers  may  smile  at  our  enthusiastic 
suggestion,  to  pay  some  regard  to  that  little  weedy  which  dar- 
ingly and  fearlessly  hangs  its  tiny  corols  of  purple  from  many 
a  high  battlement  and  mouldering  church-tower,  in  Old  Eng- 
land,— the  threadlike  stemmed  Linaria  cymbal&ria;  but,  de- 
spite their  expected  ridicule,  we  venture  to  declare  that,  prop- 
erly grown  in  the  form  of  a  trained  or  trailing  plant,  it  would 
find  many  admirers.  We  never  see  it  in  a  green-house,  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  without  a  passing  admiration,  and,  for 
our  own  part,  we  candidly  confess  our  preference  of  it  to 
many  a  new  and  rare  tropical  exotic,  extolled  and  valued  be- 
cause new  and  rare.  Like  the  other  species  of  the  genus  •An- 
tirrhinum, to  which  it  formerly  belonged,  the  present  is  pecu- 
liarly a  plant  for  scanty  nourishment  and  drought.  In  the  up- 
right fissure  of  a  wall  we  have  noticed  an  elegant  mass  of  its 
small  leaves  and  smaller  flowers,  where  scarcely  a  moss  would 
find  subsistence.  Time  was,  when  the  thread-like  stolones  of 
iSaxifraga  sarmentdsa,  commonly  known  under  the  false  appel- 
lation of  Otaheite  plant,  might  be  seen  pendant  from  almost 
every  casement,  and  no  mean  appearance  did  it  afford:  but  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  vegetables,  as  of  humanity,  that  fashion  reigns 
among  their  ranks,  and,  in  consequence,  the  natural  pendant 
development  of  many  is  banished,  to  give  place  to  the  more 
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constraioed  style  of  training.  With  many  plants  this  is  a  de- 
cided inaprovement;  for  example,  with  the  verbenas  and  petu- 
nias: but  we  think  that  a  happy  combination  of  both  should  ob- 
tain. 

Who,  for  instance,  has  not  admired  the  almost  perennial 
beauty  of  Lobelia  bicolor,  or  the  careless  manner  of  caster 
teriella,  or  the  pretty  mode  of  Lant^na  Sel6wit?  Russelta 
juncea,  though  beautiful  when  trained,  is  not  inelegant  when  in 
a  trailing  state;  and  even  the  minute  Linkria  cymbalciria,  or  ivy- 
leaved  snap-dragon,  is  not  an  unworthy  though  humble  com- 
panion, and  deserving  a  quiet  corner  of  the  shelf  appropriated 
to  creeping  plants,  "i'lie  free,  unrestrained,  natural  elegance 
of  plants  is,  to  the  eye  of  refined  taste,  always  the  most  attrac- 
tive. Who  would  think  of  tying  into  a  constrained  position  the 
grotesque  Cdctus  flabelliformis ?  and,  although  it  is  against  the 
rules  of  good  gardening  to  permit  the  weak-growing  plants  to 
suffer  for  want  of  artificial  support,  yet,  to  obviate  the  appear- 
ance of  stiffness,  an  artificial  style  is  adopted,  and  the  pictur- 
esque is  employed  to  amuse  the  eye,  and  render  nature  subser- 
vient to  art.  Thus  tree  roses  are  very  fine  in  their  way,  yet 
the  painted  stick  for  support  is  no  additional  ornament,  but  a 
convenience.  The  careless  and  flexible  shoots  of  some  other 
more  luxuriant  variety  will  engage  the  notice  as  a  combination  of 
nature  and  elegance.  We  would  not  depreciate,  however,  the 
signal  merit  which  floriculture  has  obtained  in  rendering  its  sub- 
ject so  attractive,  by  the  occasional  novelty  of  some  new  style; 
although,  to  us,  a  flower  has  its  intrinsic  merit,  whether  in  sim- 
ple elegance,  or  artificial  and  combined  effect.  X. 


Art.  III.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Cauliflower^  as  practised 
on  the  farm  of  C.  J.  Wolbert^  Esq,^  at  Frankfordy  near 
Philadelphia.     By  Mr.  Greigory  Lee. 

Having  met  with  unprecedented  success  in  bringing  the 
cauliflower  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  by  the  same  sim- 
ple process  of  cultivation  as  the  cabbage,  and  with  the  hope  of 
stimulating  others  to  ^^go  and  do  likewise,"  I  am  induced  to 
lay  before  you  an  extract  from  my  garden  diary: — 

^'Purchased  the  seed  of  Messrs.  Laodreth  &  Co.;  sowed  it 
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No. 

1        .          .          . 

No. 

2     .       .       . 

No. 

3     .      .      . 

No. 

4     .       .       . 

No. 

6     .       .       . 

No. 

6     .      .      . 

broadcast  Sept.  19th,  1838,  in  a  bed  of  common  garden 
mould. 

^'October  26th,  removed  the  pknts  into  a  cold  frame  of  the 
same  kind  of  mould. 

^^ April  10th,  1839,  transplanted  them  into  the  open  garden. 

"May  29th,  cut  for  the  use  of  the  family." 

These  noble  plants  stood  in  the  open  garden,  undaunted, 
and,  with  their  neighbors,  the  cabbage,  patiently  endured  "the 
pitiless  pehing  of  the  storm." 

My  success  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  following  statement 
of  the  circumference  of  six  heads  of  the  flowers,  wholly  divest- 
ed of  their  leaves. 

Clrcamferencc.  Weiglit. 

3  feet  1    inch     ...     8  lbs. 

2  feet  71  inch 

2  feet  G^  inch 

2  feet  6  inch 

2  feet  5J  inch 

2  feet  5]  inch 

The  circumference  of  the  largest  flower,  as  it  stood  in  the 
garden,  and  taken  at  the  extremity  of  its  kaves^  was  13  feet  7J 
inches. 

I  continued  to  cut  abundance  of  fine  flowers,  from  May 
29th  to  the  middle  of  July. 

With  this  I  send  you  some  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the 
United  States  Gazette,  who  examined  some  of  the  plants  on 
the  15ih  of  last  month.  [This  appeared  in  our  last  number, 
p.  303.] 

My  object,  in  this  instance,  is  publicity,  especially  as  flow- 
ers of  this  immense  size  can  only  be  obtained  from  fall  plants. 
I  am  a  subscriber  of  yours,  and  I  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in  com- 
municating and  corresponding  with  you  upon  the  subject  of 
horticulture. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully  yours, 

Gregort  Lee. 

Frankfordj  near  Philadelphia^  July  Slst,  1839. 

[Mr.  Lee  will  receive  our  thanks  for  the  above  communica- 
tion, and  it  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  him  often 
through  our  pages.  Practical  articles  are  of  real  value,  and, 
unless  professional  men  come  forward  readily,  and  give  their 
methods  of  cultivation,  horticulture  will  make  but  slight  ad- 
vancement. We  trust  that  other  cultivators  will  not  only 
adopt  Mr.  Lee's  plan  of  growing  this  excellent  vegetable,  but 
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will  imitate  his  example,  by  giving  to  the  public  the  success 
which  may  attend  their  method  of  cultivating  every  plant,  fruit 
or  vegetable,  which  will  render  them  easier  attainable  by  all. — 

Ed.] 


e 
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Art.  IV.  On  changing  the  color  of  the  flowers  of  the 
Hydrangea.  By  J.  D.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Elm  Hill, 
Roxbury. 

What  is  there  more  beautiful  and  cool  to  look  upon,  of  the 
flower  kind,  than  the  hydrangea?  Placed  in  the  shady  piazza, 
or  window,  it  seems  to  luxuriate  with  you  in  the  cooling  breeze 
of  the  hot  summer's  day;  participating  and  communing  with 
you  in  the  luxury  of  light,  shade  and  air.  Why!  it  will  cool 
you,  after  a  warm  walk,  to  look  upon  its  large  bright  trusses  of 
flowers,  contrasting  with  the  broad  deep  green  foliage.  Then 
let  me  suggest  to  those  of  your  readers,  who  may  delight  in 
this  beautiful  plant,  how  they  may  make  it  sport  its  colors, 
showing  some  very  beautiful  blending  of  shades. 

For  several  years  past,  I  have  been  studying  to  eflect  this: 
some  of  my  friends  have  suggested  the  watering  of  the  plants 
with  soap-suds,  from  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  expand;  oth^ 
ers,  a  mixture  of  peat  ashes,  or  the  ashes  of  pitch  pine,  wiih 
the  soil;  the  soap-suds  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  and  large 
flowers;  and  the  ashes  only  cause  some  very  slight  change 
in  the  coloring  of  the  petals:  others,  again,  have  advised 
some  peculiar  compost,  in  which  the  plants  should  be  grown. 

My  own  experience  convinces  me  that  the  best  compost, 
for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  is,  one  half  rich  garden  loam,  one 
fourth  old  hot-bed  manure,  and  one  fourth  coarse  sand,  the 
whole  to  be  well  mixed  together.  The  plants  should  stand  in 
a  situation  where  they  will  only  receive  the  morning  or  even- 
ing sun  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  the  buds  begin  to  expand, 
or  after  they  have  half  opened,  the  plants  should  be  watered 
with  water,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  saltpetre  and  oxide  of 
iion,  in  the  following  proportions: — to  a  table  spoonful  of  salt^ 
petre  and  a  half  a  one  of  oxide  of  iron  add  one  pail  of  water; 
these  should  be  well  stirred  together,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  a  day  or  more,  or  until  it  has 
acquired  a  temperature  of  70". 
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I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the  very  beautiful  variety  of  coloring 
which  this  fine  plant  produces,  under  this  mode  of  treatment, 
and  am  pleased  to  communicate  this  to  your  readers,  hoping 
that  they  may  meet  with  the  like  success;  and  if  they  will  in- 
form us,  in  return,  of  any  thing  which  will  effect  any  other 
changes  in  the  tints  of  the  blossoms,  they  will  oblige  all  who 
love  the  Hydr&ngea  hortensis. 

Yours,  John  D.  W.  Williams. 

Elm  Hill,  Roxburyy  July  26,  1839. 


Art.  V.     On  the  cultivation  of  Mignonette  for  mnter  and 
spring  bloomir^.     By  the  Editor. 

Probably  no  plant  is  more  universally  esteemed,  and  gen- 
erally cultivated,  than  the  mignonette.  With  the  French  and 
English  gardeners  it  has  been  a  favorite  for  a  long  time:  in  this 
country,  however,  it  has  not,  until  within  a  few  years,  been  an 
object  of  common  growth,  nor  is  it  at  the  present  period  so 
well  known  as  it  should  be,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
our  large  cities. 

The  mignonette  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  was  introduced 
into  Britain  about  the  year  1754;  but  it  has  become  so  gene- 
rally diffused,  both  there  and  in  France,  that  it  has  become  in 
a  degree  naturalized.  It  is  not  long  since,  that  we  read,  in 
some  foreign  periodical,  an  account  of  its  growing  upon  the 
walls  of  an  old  ruined  chateau,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
springing  out  from  every  crevice  where  the  seed  codd  obtain 
a  lodging  place,  and  literally  covering  the  walls  with  its  odo- 
rous blossoms.  In  the  Parts  Marche  aux  Fleura  thousands  of 
pots  of  it  are  annually  sold,  and  the  window  of  the  peasant,  as 
well  as  the  saloon  of  the  opulent,  ts  decorated  tliroughout  the 
season  with  pots  of  this  favorite  plant. 

The  mignonette  is  of  remarkably  simple  growth  in  the  open 
ground,  and  when  once  the  seeds  are  planted,  it  will  retain 
possession  of  the  soil,  springing  up  from  self-sown  seeds,  and 
flowering  early  and  abundantly  every  season.  Successive 
sowings  in  May  and  July  will  afford  a  constant  supply  of  neat 
and  compact  plants,  filled  with  flowers.  In  rich  moist  soil  the 
plants  grow  luxuriantly  and  spread  out  widely,  but  have  a  very 
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scanty  display  of  flowers:  it  is  in  a  dry  and  rather  b«rd  soil 
that  they  show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage;  for  in  such  a 
situation  they  bloom  early,  and,  without  spreading  out  their 
recumbent  branches  too  far,  are,  at  the  same  time,  overloaded 
with  blossoms.  Those  cultivators,  therefore,  who  would  have 
the  plants  in  the  greatest  perfection,  should  select  the  driest 
spot  in  the  garden,  and  sow  the  seeds  thickly.  But  it  is  for 
the  production  of  good  plants  for  flowering  in  the  winter,  that 
we  commenced  these  remarks* 

To  bloom  the  mignonette  in  good  perfection  from  the  decay 
of  the  out-door  plants  in  the  autumn,  until  the  return  of  the 
flowers  in  the  spring,  it  is  necessary  ihat  there  should  be  two 
successive  sowings,  viz.  one  in  August,  for  blooming  about 
Christmas,  and  another  in  September,  for  blooming  from  Feb- 
ruary till  May. 

Select  for  the  purpose  as  many  No.  2  pots  as  there  are 
plants  wanted;  fill  them  with  a  compost  mixed  in  about  the  fol- 
lowing proportions,  viz.  one  half  good  light  loam,  one  quarter 
leaf  mould,  and  one  quarter  coarse  sand.  First  give  the  pots 
a  good  drainage,  for  the  health  of  the  plants  depends  much  on 
this;  then  fill  them  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim,  giving 
the  pot  a  slight  rap  to  settle  the  soil  well;  level  the  surface,  sow 
the  seed  thickly,  and  cover  it  with  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
of  the  same  compost.  A  frame  (an  old  cucumber  bed  will  an* 
swer,)  should  then  be  ready  to  receive  the  pots;  set  them  so 
that  they  will  not  be  far  from  the  glass,  and  give  a  gentle  wa-* 
tering;  put  on  the  sashes,  and  shade  with  a  mat  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  day,  if  the  sun  is  too  powerful,  until  the  plants  are  well 
np.  Give  water  cautiously  and  in  small  quantities,  as  the 
plants  will  damp  ofl*  if  they  are  kept  too  wet.  Thin  out  the 
plants,  leaving  only  three  or  four  in  a  pot. 

In  the  month  of  November  or  December,  according  to  the 
mildness  of  the  season,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  the 
green-house  or  parlor:  in  the  former  place  they  should  be  plac- 
ed on  a  shelf  within  two  feet  of  the  glass,  and  if  nearer  they 
will  thrive  better.  Water  should  be  given  sparingly,  and  when 
the  plants  get  up  an  inch  or  two,  the  tops  of  each  should  be 
pinched  out  in  order  to  make  them  branch  well.  They  will 
now  grow  slowly,  and  early  in  January  will  come  into  bloom. 
In  the  parlor  they  should  be  set  as  near  the  window  sash  as 
possible,  and  io  the  most  airy  part  of  the  room. 

When  the  plants  have  done  blooming  in  the  spring,  they 
may  be  turned  out  into  the  border,  where  they  will  throw  out 
new  branches,  and  make  good  plants  for  bloom  all  the  sum- 
mer.    We  tried  this  method  last  spring,   and  at  this  moment 
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the  plants  are  now  before  us,  flowering  as  profusely  as  seed- 
lings of  this  year.  When  they  are  turned  out,  they  should  be 
cut  down  nearly  to  the  soil. 

The  only  requisites  to  be  observed,  in  pot  culture,  are  a 
good  drainage,  light  soil,  and  careful  watering. 


Art.  VI.     M)tes  on  Gardens  and  Mirseries. 

Country  Seat  of  Col.  T.  H,  Perkins — ^ug.  let.  Since 
last  autumn  there  has  been  but  few  additions  or  alterations  upon 
the  grounds.  The  trees  and  shrubs  and  perennial  plants,  how- 
ever, which  are  planted  in  the  rear  of  the  old  range  of  fruit- 
ing houses  and  adjoining  the  lawn,  have  since  last  summer  made 
a  fine  growth,  and  now  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
planted  out  three  or  four  years.  Mr.  Cowan  has  taken  much 
pains  to  enrich  this  part  of  the  garden,  and  he  has  effected  his 
object  to  the  best  advantage.  The  walks  are  well  filled  with 
gravel,  thoroughly  rolled  down,  and  the  borders  are  kept  in  the 
highest  state  of  cleanliness:  the  flowers  are  not  suflTered  to  go 
unpruned,  or  to  recline  upon  the  surface,  but  are  neatly  tied  up 
as  they  require  it.  In  a  year  or  two,  this  part  of  the  grounds 
will  be  the  most  attractive. 

In  the  old  fruit  garden,  between  the  two  ranges  of  glass, 
some  slight  alterations  are  to  be  made,  and  Mr.  Cowan  has 
already  laid  down  two  of  the  quarters  to  grass.  The  other 
two  are,  we  believe,  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  reserv- 
ing only  a  border  on  each  side  of  the  middle  walk. 

The  other  garden  is  well  filled  with  flowers  and  fruit.  Two 
large  plantations  of  raspberries,  the  Franconia  and  the  white 
Antwerp,  were  bearing  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  pick  the  fruit  as  fast  as  it  ripened.  The  land 
here  is  most  capitally  suited  to  the  growth  of  this  fruit,  and  we 
have  never  seen  plants  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  The 
Franconia,  in  particular,  were  remarkably  strong,  being  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  filled  with  strong  laterals  bending  almost  to 
the  ground  with  the  weight  of  fruit.  This  variety  is  altogeth- 
er the  best  for  general  cultivation,  and  should  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  one  who  admires  this  fruit.  Its  abundant 
bearing  alone,  setting  aside  its  other  good  properties,  are  suf- 
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ficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  situation  where  good  fruit  is  desired. 
Mr.  Cowan  has  a  new  kind  which  he  received  from  Edinburgh, 
and  which  he  values  highly.  It  is  similar  in  color  and  form  to 
the  Franconia. 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  forcing  is  to  be  carried  on, 
Mr.  Cowan  has  prepared,  and  is  now  preparing,  upwards  oi 
six  hundred  pots  of  Keen's  Seedling  strawberries,  a  variety 
which  he  prefers  to  any  other.  These  are  to  go  into  the  new 
house  built  year  before  last,  and  mentioned  by  us  in  our  last 
volume. 

In  the  open  ground  we  found  the  rock  work  covered  with  a 
variety  of  petunias,  verbenas,  &c.,  and  several  large  patches 
of  the  two  verbenas,  F.  chamsdrifdlia  and  Tweedie^ina,  were 
beautiful.  Mr.  Cowan  has  an  immense  number  of  carnations, 
and  among  them  some  of  great  beauty:  they  were  now  just  go- 
ing out  of  flower. 

Passing  into  the  houses,  we  saw  but  little,  except  the  quan- 
tities of  fruit  with  which  the  rafters  were  covered.  The  sea- 
son has  not  however,  on  the  whole,  been  so  favorable  as  usual: 
in  one  of  the  compartments  Mr.  Cowan  was  much  troubled  with 
the  mildew;  but  he  succeeded  in  subduing  it,  though  not  with- 
out the  sacriBce  of  some  of  the  crop.  The  fruit  on  the  vines 
in  tlie  green-house  was  partly  cut,  but  there  had  been  a  great 
crop.  In  the  peacheries  the  trees  present  the  same  healthy 
and  vigorous  growth  that  they  always  do,  and  they  are  now 
fruiting  well.  Mr.  Cowan  succeeds  admirably  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  trees  trained  to  the  trellis  under  the  rafters,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  describe  it  at  a  future  time.  They  have  now 
reached  the  top  of  the  house. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  Mr.  Cowan  has  conunenced  some  al- 
terations ;  a  new  walk  is  to  be  laid  out,  and  the  ground  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, gradually  removing  them  from  the  limited  space  in 
front  of  the  houses,  that  the  latter  may  be  wholly  devoted  to 
ornamental  purposes.  Mr.  Cowan  preserves  the  most  com- 
plete order  and  neatness  in  every  part  of  the  grounds. 

Brooklyn^  JV*.  F. — Aug.  I5tk.  A  short  visit  among  some 
of  our  friends  here,  has  enabled  us  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Residence  of  ^T.  JT.  Bccar^  Esq.  It  is  a  refreshing  treat 
to  walk  through  the  well  filled  and  highly  kept  garden  of 
Mr.  Becar;  and  the  eye  finds  more  treasures  for  it  to  rest 
upon,  in  this  enclosure  of  half  an  acre  or  so,  than  in  ten 
times  that  quantity  allowed  to  run  wild  by  neglect,  as  is 
often  the  case;  too  many  cultivators,  who  possess  a  few  gems, 
(latter  themselves  that  they  have  sufficient  to  please  at  all  times, 
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and  to  make  up  for  a  thousand  defects  in  the  general  features 
of  the  grounds. 

The  grass  plats  in  Mr.  Becar's  garden  contain  several  differ- 
ent shaped  figures,  which  are  filled  with  verbenas  and  petunias, 
flowering  abundantly.  The  marble  vases  are  removed  from 
the  green-house,  and  are  filled  with  the  Ferbdna  chamsdrifdlia, 
Tweediedna,  and  incisa.  They  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
grass  plats,  and  give  a  finished  aspect  to  the  whole  garden. 
The  dahlias  are  growing  well,  though  not  yet  much  in  bloom. 
The  camellias  and  other  green-house  plants  look  well,  and  are 
budded  finely  for  another  year.  Bigndnia  grandifldra,  stand- 
ing in  the  open  border,  was  flowering  splendidly.  It  seems  to 
be  hardy  here,  needing  only  a  little  protection  the  first  or  sec- 
ond year,  until  it  assumes  some  size.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  creepers,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  cannot  be 
made  to  endure  our  winters  farther  north.  The  tree  roses 
in  Mr.  Becar's  garden  are,  by  far,  the  largest  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  have  flowered  elegantly.  The  only  protection  he 
gives  them  is  simply  winding  the  stems  with  straw. 

Mr.  Becar's  garden  is  one  of  much  interest,  in  summer  or 
winter,  and  the  amateurs  of  Brooklyn  must  be  gratified  to  find 
among  them  one  so  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  the  science  of 
horticulture. 

Residence  of  J,  A.  Perry^  Esq. — Mr.  Perry  continues  to 
add  to  his  structures  every  year.  This  we  are  glad  to  hear: 
his  situation  is  a  noble  one,  and,  with  ample  means,  we  are 
happy  to  see  him  improve  it  to  such  good  advantage;  it  will 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city. 

He  has  now  just  commenced  the  erection  of  a  house  for 
palms  and  other  large  growing  tropical  plants;  it  is  to  be  about 
sixty  feet  by  thirty,  and  twenty-six  high,  and  will  connect  the 
whole  range,  being  built  between  the  conservatory  and  hot- 
house. When  finished,  our  readers  may  expect  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  whole. 

The  plants  in  the  hot-house  look  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
have  made  so  great  a  growth  since  last  fall,  that  there  is  not 
room  for  them.  The  banana  has  grown  rapidly,  and  attained 
to  the  top  of  the  house:  the  C6rypha,  ChamaeVops,  and  other 
palms,  have  made  many  new  fronds,  and  when  in  a  more  roomy 
place,  will  show  to  better  advantage. 

Mr.  Paulsen  showed  us  a  plant  of  £uph6rbia  hexagdnus,  up- 
on which  be  had  grafted  the  beautiful  E.  splendens:  it  appears 
to  have  united  readily,  and  the  scion  has  already  started  to 
grow.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  succulent  species  of  this 
genus  may  not  be  grafted  with  the  same  facility  as  the  cactus 
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tribe*  E.  hexag6nus  is  a  much  stronger  grower  than  the 
splendens.  The  A^gave  americ^na,  which  we  have  before 
noticed,  is  growing  finely,  and  has  made  several  new  leaves. 
Poincidna  Gilliesu,  a  very  elegant  species,  was  in  full  bloom. 

In  the  open  ground  the  plants  looked  well,  and  the  dahlias 
were  just  coming  to  flower.  Mr.  Paulsen,  the  gardener,  ap- 
pears to  feel  much  interested  in  the  improvements  which  Mr. 
Perry  has  proposed.  He  has  promised  us  an  account  of  all 
the  additions  and  alterations. 

MuUifiora  Garden. — Mr.  Maynard.  This  garden  is  quite 
a  favorite  resort  to  the  ladies  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Maynard 
has  laid  it  out  in  good  taste,  and  keeps  it  in  fine  order.  Since 
our  visit,  two  years  sinc^,  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  acquired 
considerable  size. 

Mr.  Maynard  cultivates  a  great  number  of  dahlias,  as  these 
are  the  principal  ornament  of  the  garden  in  summer  and  au- 
tumn. They  have  not  yet  flowered  much,  but  promise  well 
as  soon  as  the  nights  are  cooler.  The  ailanthus  tree,  which 
is  a  great  favorite  around  New  York,  is  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Maynard,  and  he  sells  a  large  number  every  year.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  shade  trees,  and  flourishes  well  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Farther  north,  around  Boston,  it  is  apt  to  be  killed  by 
the  severe  frosts,  particularly  when  young.  We  also  saw  a 
number  of  Isabella  grape  vines,  of  good  size,  ready  for  sale. 
The  city  of  Brooklyn  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  fine  gardens 
attached  to  many  of  the  residences  bespeak  a  growing  taste  for 
plants  and  flowers. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE.     ' 

Aet.  I.      General  Notices. 

Why  are  Florists^  Flowers  ne^lectedl^lThe  following  article  we 
find  in  thft  Horticultural  Journal,  and  though  not  exactly  applicable  to 
this  country,  nevertheless  contains  some  bints  which  may  be  of  advan- 
tage even  to  our  own  amateur?.  As  young  as  we  are  in  the  practice  of 
horticulture,  the  same  neglect  begins  to  show  itself  which  is  bo  much 
complained  of  in  this  paper ;  and  we  trust  that  the  perusal  of  it  will  tend 
to  impress  every  one,  who  has  the  promotion  of  the  science  at  heart,  with 
the  importance  of  union  and  action  in  all  societies  formed  for  its  ad- 
vancement— Ed,] 

"If  we  knew  how  to  infuse  a  little  spirit  into  the  growers  of  Flor- 
ists' Flowers,  we  should  set  about  it  in  good  earnest :  for  it  is  morti- 
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lyiog  to  see  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  garden  beauties  neglected; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  falling  off  which  we  have 
to  deplore.  Whence  can  this  neglect  arise?  We  are  almost  asham* 
ed  to  own  our  conviction  is  stronir,  that  one  of  the  causes  is^dleness. 
Another,  perhaps,  is  the  want  of  an  example  among  those  whose  in* 
fluence  used  to  be  great,  and  would  again  be  so  if  used.  A- third  is, 
the  want  of  proper  encouragement  from  those  who  can  afford  to  pro- 
mote so  good  an  object.  A  fourth,  and,  perhaps,  the  last  we  shall 
mention,  may  be  the  general  depression,  which  limits  the  means  of 
the  working  classes^ 

*|The  first  cause — ^idleness — seems  very  apparent;  for  those  flowers 
which  require  the  most  trouble  to  cultivate  m  perfection,  are  the  most 
neglected;  and  this  fact  may  be  observed  by  every  body.  For  in- 
stance, the  pink — a  flower  beautiful  in  itself,  possessing  properties 
which  render  it  a  favorite  with  every  body;  the  perfume  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  its  symmetry  conspicuous,  the  means  of  raising  seedlings 
are  easy,  and  the  capacity  for  improvement  is  great;  but  to  grow 
them  well  requires  care,  attention,  application  and  perseverance;  and 
these  are,  we  presume,  too  much  for  ordinary  people,  it  is  not  many 
years  since  this  flower  was  grown  by  many  enthusiasts,  who  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  best  of  all  florists'  flowers.  And  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  a  dozen  very  fine  stands  in  a  show  room.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  affain?  The  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists 
have  before  now  actually  given  their  head  prize  to  a  single  stand,  ex- 
hibited without  a  competitor,  and  such  a  stand  as  would  have  been 
excluded  altogether,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  showing.  This  ia 
mischievous,  for  it  renders  men  careless;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  many  who  have  been  willing  to  pav  three  half  crowns  for 
their  share  of  the  prizes  exhibiting  for  such  as  were  very  inferior, 
have  fallen  back  when  better  prizes  were  offered  for  very  trifling  en- 
trance fees;  another  proof  that  it  is  idleness  is,  that  the  same  people 
may  be  found  eagerly  cultivating  subjects  not  half  so  beautiful,  mere- 
ly because  they  are  less  trouble.  The  second  cause — the  want  of  ex- 
ample among  those  whose  influence  would  be  useful — is  almost  a 
modification  of  the  first;  for  it  is  idleness  which  operates  with  those 
whose  neglect  is  so  conspicuous,  and  who  must  take  the  lead  to  pre- 
vent the  total  abandonment  of  the  fancy.  The  third  cause — the  want 
of  encouragement — is  very  apparent;  for  it  is  not  merely  offering 
prizes  that  will  cause  a  flower  to  be  cultivated;  there  must  be  a  sort 
of  emulation  to  excel  excited  before  the  prizes  will  be  valued  beyond 
their  intrinsic  worth,  and  without  this  the  trial  will  be  confined  to  the 
mere  mercenary  growers,  who  would  take  no  more  interest  in  grow- 
ing a  pink  than  in  growing  a  cabbage^  and  who  simply  calculate 
whether  the  prize  will  pay  them  for  their  time  and  trouble. 

"  The  encouragement  required  is  fi'om  persons  who  usually  take  the 
lead  in  such  things,  and  who  will  attend  the  shows  and  descant  on  the 
properties  of  old  flowers,  and  discuss  the  merits  of  new  ones;  who  will 
sit  down  and  dine  with  the  showers,  attend  their  meetings,  and  give,  by 
their  personal  presence,  that  sort  of  countenance  which  can  alone  excite 
men  to  trials  of  skill.  This,  and  this  only,  will  set  the  florists'  flower 
fancy  upon  its  legs  again ;  for  it  has  tumbled  down,  and  is  likely  to  re* 
main  in  its  present  grovelling  condition,  until  a  regular  stir  is  made. 
The  fourth,  and  most  important  of  the  causes,  may  be  probably  traced 
to  the  aftered  condition  of  the  working  classes,  to  whom  belongs  the 
laiger  portion  of  the  credit  due  for  the  improvement  of  this  beautiful 
class  of  gulden  productions*  This  is  to  be  deplored ;  but  even  this  could 
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be  counteracted  gready  by  the  encouragement  which  the  more  wealthy 
could  ffi?e,  if  they  pleased,  by  talcing  up  the  cultiration  themeelTes— by 
liberally  purchasing  whenever  the  leas  fortunate  could  sell.    But  of  late, 
those  who  could  aiTord  to  cultivate  and  encouraffe  the  ftncy  flowen 
have  sadly  neglected  the  cause.    We  will  not  mention  namee,  but  there 
are  many  who  will  take  to  themselves  this  reproach — that  they  who 
have  been,  and  perhaps  still  are,  enthusiasts  themselves,  are  not  seen 
at  the  only  meetings  where  such  raattera  are  discussed — that  they  have 
gradually  withdrawn  themselves  from  tlie  associations  formed  for  such 
purposes— and  that  some,  who  could  well  afford  to  double  and  treble 
their  former  subscriptions,  have  confined  themselves  to  the  cold-hearted 
payment  of  their  annual  stipend,  and  othen  have  gradually  withdrawn 
altogether.    Now,  whether  we  look  to  the  interest  which  such  meetings 
as  we  have  detscribed  possess  in  themselves — to  the  rational  recreation 
which  they  encourage — ^the  emuladon  chey  excite,  or  the  benefit  which 
society  at  large  derives  from  the  promotion  of  floriculture,— this  is  every 
way  to  be  regretted.    Who  is  there  can  attend  a  meeting  which  once 
boasted  all  the  choice  spirits  of  the  age,  all  the  enthusiasts  of  the  fancy, 
and  not  lament  all  its  defalcations  by  death,  and  the  deficiency  of  thoee 
to  whom  scores  have  looked  up  with  respect,  and  whose  examples  have 
been  followed  by  very  many  who  have  been  by  them  first  led  into  the 
fancy?    Business  is  the  excuse ;  a  fair  one  enough  if  nobody  valued 
their  company  or  their  conversation,  but  a  most  insufficient  one,  if  the 
importance  of  what  they  neglect  be  considered  for  a  moment.    Those 
who  desira  to  promote  any  object  which  comprises  a  large  share  of  pub- 
lic good,  should  recollect  that  men  value  active  zeal  far  beyond  mere 
liberality.    There  is  not  a  man,  whatever  may  be  his  circumstances,  but 
would  go  farther  to  serve  one  who  asks  him  to  partake  of  any  thing  with 
him,  than  he  would  another  who  threw  him  a  shilling.    It  is  the  mixing 
with  their  fellow-men  that  does  the  good,  not  the  contribudons  of  the 
sovereigns ;  the  one  is  valued  because  it  cannot  be  bought,  the  other  is 
valued  only  for  its  amount.    A  man  may  possess  great  liberality,  and 
volunteer  vast  money  services^  and  they  will  be  appreciated ;  but  anoth- 
er may  throw  in  his  mite  with  the  rest,  and,  by  joining  in  their  social 
meetings,  confer  that  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  valued ;  and  this  is 
the  person  who  does  the  good.    This,  however,  all  applies  generally  to 
the  fancy.    We  have  only  talked  of  the  pink, — next  to  this  flower  for 
trouble,  and  consequent  neglect,  is  the  carnation;  then  the  auricula,  tlifi 
ranunculus,  and  the  tulip :  the  same  argument  applies  to  the  whole  in 
different  degrees.    The  auricula  shows  are  over,  except  such  as  may  be 
made  up  out  of  the  ordinary  way,  and  how  forcibly  the  foregoing  ob- 
servation applies  to  such  shows  ns  we  have  had !    The  tulip  shows  are 
coming  on — will  the  same  argument  apply  ?    How  many  stands  will  be 
cut  for  the  Hampton  exhibition.?    A  solitary  half  dozen,  perhaps.    Per- 
sons who  will  cut  flowera  for  an  exhibition,  in  which  the  sight  of  the 
blooms  will  be  confined  to  their  own  dinner  table,  will  begrudge  the 
time,  trouble,  or  fiowera,  or  perhaps  all  three,  that  must  be  given  up  for 
an  exhibition,  where  the  flowera  are  to  be  seen  by  hundreds !    And  this 
cannot  be  the  way  to  promote  a  fancy  which  is  tottering  for  want  of 
countenance  and  support !    And  what,  let  us  ask,  is  the  first  effect  of  all 
this  neglect  ?  Why,  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  tulips,  a  lessening  of  the 
demand,  and  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  value  of  every  man's  col- 
lection.   Is  this  desirable  ?  Ought  not  all  the  old  growera  to  rally  reund 
the  young  ones  ?    Ought  the  resources^  the  energies,  the  means,  or  the 
interest,  to  be  divided  by  one  half  the  professed  friends  going  one  way, 
and  the  other  half  the  other.?    Ought  they  who  were  the  fiist  to  sup- 
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port  a  mcietv  for  the  advancement  of  a  particular  object,  to  neglect  its 
interests,  and  abanclon  its  meetings,  after  many  have  become  members 
on  their  invitation  ?  Surely  tliis  one  species  of  discouragement  is  enough 
to  account  for  one  half  the  indifference  with  which  men  look  at  the 
fiincy.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  apathy  of  the  growers  in  general,  when 
they  are  openly  neglected  by  the  growers  ia  particular?  We  have 
looked,  year  after  year,  with  regret  at  the  growing  indifference  of  the 
best  cultivators ;  and  we  have  deplored  the  splitting  of  large  societies 
into  smaller  ones,  from  a  conviction  that  the  cause  suffers. 

^Nothing  could  contribute  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch 
as  the  association  of  all  classes  of  growera  in  one  Central  Society,  and 
their  attendance  at  occasional  meetings.  Nothing  has  tended  so  much 
to  disparage  the  hiterests,  weaken  the  energies,  and  destroy  the  emula- 
tion of  all  the  friends  of  science,  as  the  establishment  of  little  coteries, 
which  draw  off  the  attention  of  many  leading  promoters.  There  are 
some  seceden  who  can  well  be  spared,  men  who  are  neither  useful  nor 
ornamental ;  but  there  are  others,  who,  in  their  new-fangled  schemes, 
should  not  forget  old  associations,  and  whom  we  should  like  to  see  giv- 
ing up  an  occasional  hour  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  fanciers,  and 
affording  them  the  advantage  of  their  experience  and  their  conversadon. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  florists'  flowers  taken  up  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  we  believe  the  day  is  not  far  off,  when  some  of  those  who  might  al« 
most  claim  to  be  the  fathera  of  the  fancy,  instead  of  withdrawing  from 
the  circles  in  which  such  subjects  are  discussed,  will  join  again  3ie  so* 
ciety  of  those  who  still  cultivate  their  favorites,  and  participate  in  the 
animated  discussions  which  characterized  the  enthusiasts  of  former 
days."    (Hort.  Journal) 

Product  of  Potatoes, — A  communication  from  Sir  George  Steams 
Mackenzie,  Bart.,  upon  tlie  results  of  some  experiments  he  bad  made 
U|K>n  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  was  read  at  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  stating  that  the  firet  experiment  related  to  the  difference  in  pro- 
ducdveness,  between  the  point,  the  middle  and  the  base  of  a  potato. 
Three  different  varieties  were  taken,  and  every  eye  but  one  was  careftd* 
]y  removed  from  the  sets.    The  results  werej — 

Pofnt.  Middle.  Bim. 

No.  1  produced  4  lbs.  4  lbs.  6  oz.  3  lbs.  8  oz. 

No.  2  produced  5  lbs.  6lb8.3oz.  31b6.8oz. 

Na  3  produced  5  lbs.  8  oz.       7  lbs.  8  oz.  7  lbs.  8  oz. 

Total,  14  lbs.  8  oz.     18  lbs.  1  oz.  14  lbs.  8  oz. 

It,  therefore,  appeared  that  eyes  from  near  the  point  and  base  of  a  po- 
tato, should  be  rejected  by  the  planter,  and  the  middle  eyes  only  used. 
In  another  experiment  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  the  tuber  was  taken 
with  a  scoop  from  each  of  the  above  three  sorts,  so  that  each  set  formed 
a  hetnifphero  of  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Under  these  circum- 
stances No.  1  yielded  fi>ur  to  nine  ounces ;  No.  2,  two  to  four  ounces ; 
the  result  of  No.  3  was  considered  doubtful.    {Hort.  Jour,) 

I^nlbbium  hirsiUum. — W.  Taylor,  F.  L.  S.,  finds  that  the  down  of 
the  seeds  of  this  plsnt,  which,  when  the  pods  are  mature,  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities,  is  useful  in  stuffing  pillows,  cushions,  &c., 
and  may  be  spun  into  thread,  with  or  without  an  admixture  of  cotton. 
{Chrd.  Mat^,) 
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Art.  1 1.    Foreign  Notieei. 

ENGLAND. 

Camiirmjaj)6nica  PrMVi. — ^This  varietyt  known  as  a  seedling  of  Mr. 
Buist'a,  is  noticed  in  the  FlorUVi  Magazine,  where  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
in  tlie  possession  of  Messrs.  Low  &  Co^  of  tlie  Clapton  Nursery.  It  is 
described  as  of  a  beautiful  rose  color,  the  centre  of  every  petal  being 
beautifully  pencilled  with  white :  the  flower  possessing  great  depth  of 
petals,  which  are  rounded  and  well  set,  and  is  quite  equal  to  the  double 
white.    {FloriiV^  Mag.) 

Protecting  duty  on  fruit, — The  London  fruit  salesmen  and  fniit 

?'owerB  of  the  kingdom  are  about  memorializing  the  l^ords  of  the 
reasury  for  the  enactment  of  a  law,  imposing  a  duty  on  foreign  apples^ 
pears,  &c.  In  1819  the  duty  was  four  shillings  a  bushel  on  apples,  and 
seven  shillings  and  six  pence  on  pears;  but  this  was  subsequently  re- 
duced to  an  ad  valorum  of  five  percent.,  which  is,  in  reality,  only  a  nom- 
inal duty  of  about  two  pence  per  bushel  Under  this  law  the  raisiiig  of 
fruit  has  been  a  poor  business  for  sevend  years:  a  protecting  duty  is  de- 
manded, in  order  that  the  French,  with  a  much  more  favorable  climate, 
may  not  overrun  the  market  with  their  productions.    {Hwrt,  JourJ) 

Vorydnthis  exeiUa, — This  magnificent  plant  has  flowered  in  England 
the  present  summer.  Early  in  May  the  plant,  which  belongs  to  the 
fine  collection  of  G.  Glenny,  Esq.,  had  thrown  up  a  flower  stem  eighteen 
feet  high.  It  was  then  removed  to  a  house  erected,  on  purpose,  twenty- 
six  feet  high.  It  was  there  visited  by  a  great  number  of  amateuni. 
{Hort,  Jour,) 

Garden  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. — 
The  series  of  fetes  for  the  present  season  will  be  conducted  at  Staf- 
ford House,  Chiswick,  just  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Hyde  Park 
corner.  Here  has  been  constructed  a  splendid  show-room  ;  a  flow- 
er-hall, for  the  display  of  horticultural  productions,  and  cnnnble  of 
holding  several  thousand  people,  independently  of  the  garrlens  and 
tents  which  will  surround  it.  The  parade  down  the  miiMle  of  the 
room,  independent  of  the  tables,  will  be  five  yards  wide  and  fif>y 
Yards  long.  The  extraordinary  exertion  required  to  get  this  room 
built  in  time^  and  to  plant  af>er  some  fashion  the  surrounding  space, 
may  be  but  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  three  or  four  weeks  ago  the 
whole  walled  space  of  three  acres  comprised  n  decayed  orchard,  from 
which  three  hundred  cankered  trees  of  large  size  have  lM*en  grublied 
up,  and  a  heap  of  ruins,  from  which  a  thousand  load  of  bricks  and 
timber  have  been  removed,  yet  already  one-half  the  ground  is  lawn 
and  pleasure  garden,  and  the  other  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation. 
The  advantage  of  posse8si[>g  these  gardens,  and  for  the  future  hold- 
ing the  shows  there,  needs  no  comment.  The  frontage  to  the  road 
is  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  which  will  give  a  noble  carriHii;e  sweep, 
and  ultimately  will  be  the  site  of  a  splendid  entrance^  But  for  all 
the  purposes  of  pleasure  gardens  and  Rfete  champetre,  the  premises 
will  be  complete  this  spting.  Of  the  fetes  themselves,  it  may  be  said 
from  experience^  that  however  attractive  horticulture  may  be,  the 
mind  will  tire  of  it  in  less  than  five  hours,  and  these  fetes  provide 
against  it  by  various  entertainments,  which  are  acceptable  to  those 
who  tiAve  viewed  the  plants  and  flowers.    Balloons  were  last  year 
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adopted  as  a  relief,  and  rarioas  amusementa  which  wile  awav  the 
hours.  The  mu:«ica1  arrnn^ements  incturle  tfaode  of  Royal  Horse 
Guards  (Blue,)  and  the  Cold-stream  Guards.  In  all  probability  Mr. 
Green's  Imlloun  will  ascend  from  the  lawn  each  duy  :  and  although 
this  is  a  sight  any  body  may  have  for  a  shilling  elsewhere,  there  are 
hundreds  who  do  not  like  mixing  with  shilhng  company.  Tickets 
are  already  issued  to  nearly  five  hundred  families  connected  with  the 
nobility.  It  is  expected  to  excel  altogether  the  fetes  of  last  year.— 
Court  Oazette. 

CUBA. 

Indigenoui  and  acclimated  fruits  of  Cuba, — ^We  continue  onr  ex- 
tracts from  the  article  referred  to  in  our  last,  upon  the  fruits  of  Cuba. 

*^Lueuma  mammosa, — One  of  the  order  of  the  Sapotaceee,  and  for- 
merly an  Achras.  It  goes  hy  several  numes,  among  which  are  5a- 
pote^  Mammee  Sapote\  Mamey  Colorado,  Bully-berry. 

''The  tree  resembles  others  of  the  same  order.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
conical  form,  covered  with  a  rough,  thick,  brown  skin  or  rind;  look- 
ing like  the  entire  meat  of  a  cocoa-nut,  deprived  of  its  husk  and  shell. 
The  pulp  is  of  a  very  Hark  orange  or  flame  color,  granular,  rather 
Bofk,  but  not  juicy,  tasting  like  a"  pretty  good  common  musk-melon. 
Ill  the  midst  of  the  pulp  is  a  long,  boat-shaped  seed  or  stone,  sharply 
pointed  at  both  ends,  of  a  mahogany  color  and  high  polish,  except 
where  this  color  and  polish  is  interrupted  by  the  rougn  scar,  which 
occupies  about  a  third  of  the  surface,  from  end  to  end.  The  whole 
size  of  the  fruit  is  from  three  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  from  two  to 
three  in  thickness.  Sometimes  there  are  two  seeds  in  one  fruit,  al- 
ways polished  and  beautiful,  and  of  large  size. 

''There  is,  I  believe,  a  variety  of  the  Sapote,  which  is  oval,  and  not 
conical.  But  I  describe  the  fruit  as  i  saw  it  in  the  market  of  St.  Jd- 
go,  where  it  is  quite  common. 

^*Mammea  Americana.  This  fruit,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  native 
American.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Mamey  ofSL  Domingo.  The 
French  also  call  it  l^Abricot  de  St,  Domingtie;  and  by  the  English  it 
is  of^en  termed  the  Mamey  Sapote.  If  the  unlearned  Europeans  who 
pro  abroad  and  settle  in  foreign  countries,  had  not  by  nature  a  beauti- 
ful wav  of  confounding  natural  objects  together,  they  would  never 
have  tnought  of  bestowing  the  same  name  on  this  fruit  which  they 
give  to  fruits  of  the  Sapotaceous  family,  which  but  distantly  resemble 
it.    The  Mamey  is  classed  with  the  Garciniaceoe. 

"Among  the  umbrageous  fruit  trees,  the  Mamey  fakes  the  first 
place.  It  is  a  grand  leafy  pyramid,  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  and  presenting  an  aspect  at  the  same  time  regular  and 
luxuriant.  The  leaves  are  quite  large,  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  of  a 
long  oval  shape,  dark  green,  leathery,  polished  and  shining.  The 
trunk  is  stout,  and  gives  excellent  timber.  No  one  can  behold  this 
tree,  towering  in  the  fruit  garden,  without  a  sentiment  of  respect. 
Grainger,  speaking  of  those  trees  which  will  best  exclude 
'With  ihcir  vast  umbrage  the  hood's  fervid  ray,* 

pays  a  doe  tribute  to  this  majestic  plant,  while  he  notices  a  native  su- 
perstition concerning  its  fruit. 

'Thee,  verdant  mamey,  first  her  song  should  praise; 

Thee,  the  first  natives  of  tliese  ocean  isles, 

Fell  anihropophagi,  siill  sacrod  held ; 

And  from  thy  large  b'gh-flavored  fruit  abttaiaed 
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Willi  pious  awe;  for  thine  bigh>flavored  fruit 
Tbe  airy  phantoms  of  tlieir  frieods  dereased 
Joyed  to  regale  on.    Such  their  simple  ci^eed.* 

''Large  and  high  flavored  the  fruit  certainly  is,  but  much  too  solid 
in  its  texture,  one  would  think,  to  be  proper  food  for  'airy  phAntoms.' 
It  is  noble  in  its  size,  as  large  as  a  shaddock,  or  as  one's  head,  globu- 
lar, with  a  protuberance  or  mamelon  at  the  end  opposite  the  stalk, 
and  CQvered  with  a  russet  skin.  The  pulp  is  of  a  close  and  firm  con- 
sistency, like  that  of  our  quince  or  cling-stone  peach,  and  of  ayelloiv 
color.  The  flavor  also  resembles  that  of  the  peach,  though  it  is  more 
aromatic.  It  is  eaten  in  its  fresh  state,  but  more  commonly  as  a  jam 
or  marmalade,  in  which  form  it  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  pre- 
serves. Rogers,  in  his  'Voyage  of  Columbus,'  introduces,  more  poet- 
ically than  Grainger,  the  idea  of  the  natives  respecting  the  fruit-eatiug 
shades  of  their  friends. 

'There  odorous  ]am[M  adorned  the  festal  rite. 
And  goavas  blwhed  as  in  the  ^alcs  of  light. 
There  silent  rate  many  an  unbidden  guest. 
Whose  steadfast  looks' a  secret  dread  impressed; 
Not  tliere  forgot  the  sacred  fmit  that  fed 
At  niffhtly  feasts  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Mingling*  in  scenes  that  mirth  to  mortals  give. 
But  by  their  sadness  known  from  those  that  li\'e. 
Tiiere  met  as  erst,  within  the  wonted  grove. 
Unmarried  girls  and  youths  tliat  died  for  love! 
Sons  now  beheld  their  ancient  sires  again. 
And  sires,  alas,  their  sons  in  battle  slain!* 

The  Spanish  author,  however,  Peter  Martvr,  quoted  by  Rogers  in  a 
note,  makes  the  Guanabana,  and  not  the  Mamey,  the  favorite  food  of 
spirits.     'They  eat  of  the  fruit  called  Guankba.' 

"In  the  centre  of  the  fruit  is  a  stone  or  seed,  of  size  corrpsponding  to 
the  fruit,  brown,  and  very  shaggy.  Within  the  rough  shell  is  a  large 
meat,  of  the  peculiar  bitter  taste  of  the  ])each-stone  meat,  but  more 
delicate,  which  is  much  used  for  the  flavoring  of  noyeau,  and  other 
cordials.  Sometimes  there  are  two  of  these  stones,  and  sometimes 
three. 

**Mangifera  Indica,  or  domesiiea, — The  celebrated  Mango  is  now 
quite  common  in  Cuba,  though  it  was  introduced  from  the  East  In- 
dies not  many  years  ago.  Grainger  never  mentions  it  in  his  poem, 
which  Ls  proof  that  he  never  saw  it,  for  it  is  not  a  fruit  to  be  passed 
over.  Hughes,  in  his  History  of  Barbadoes,  speaks  of  a  young  tree 
which  had  just  come  into  bearing,  as  of  a  great  novelty  in  that  island, 
and  gives  a  plate  of  it,  which  is  barely  tolerable.  I  have  seen  young^ 
men  who  have  told  me,  that,  within  their  memory,  the  mango  was 
a  scarce  fruit  in  Cuba,  being  sold  in  the  market  for  a  medio,  or  the 
sixteenth  of  a  dollar  a-piece.  The  same  money  will  now  buy  almost 
any  quantity  you  may  want  to  eat.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  coun- 
try have  agreed  with  the  trees  so  well,  that  in  some  places  they  have 
multiplied  spontaneously  into  groves  and  even  forests,  and  they  bear 
in  the  greatest  profusion. 

"The  tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  fruit  trees.  The  leaves 
are  long,  lanceolate,  polished,  hanging  in  dense  masses  of  dark  green 
foliage, — so  dark,  that  the  orange  trees  look  quite  light  by  their  side. 
The  trunk  is  sturdy,  and  the  branches  spread  equally,  giving  a  full, 
regular,  rounded  form  to  the  whole  tree,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
healthy  ond  well  grown  apple  tree. 

"The  blossoms  are  small,  whitish,  or  with  a  red  tinge,  growing  ia 
upright  spikes.     When  the  fruit  is  formed,  the  spikes  are  reversed 
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by  its  weight,  and  the  mangoeB  appear  amoog  the  leaTea  ia  kmg  pen* 
dent  bunches. 

**  While  the  fruit  is  young,  its  color  is  a  fresh  and  lively  green, 
ivhicb  is  a  treat  to  one's  eyes.  When  it  ripens,  it  generaily  turns 
yellow,  and  looks  like  a  first-rate  egg-plum,  only  twice  as  large. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  yellow,  with  a  red  blush  on  one  side,  and 
some  hardly  part  with  their  green.  The  flesh  is  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  quite  juicy.  The  juice  is  thick,  creamy  and  luscious,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  rich  sweetness,  possesses  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor, 
resembling  that  of  turpentine,  which  in  some  species  is  so  strong  as 
to  be  disagreeable  to  the  uoiniriated.  This  thick  juice  composes 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  fruit,  which  may  be  sucked  away  into  the 
mouth,  so  that  nothing  but  the  stone  and  a  mass  of  fibres  will  be  lef^. 
The  stone  is  long,  compressed,  boat-shaped,  without  polish,  irregular- 
ly grooved,  and  covered  with  hairs  or  fibres,  which  penetrate  the 
fruit,  and  cause  it  to  adhere  closely. 

"There  are  a  vast  many  varieties  of  this  fruit  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  there  are  several  in  Cuba.  The  French  names  of  some  of  them 
are.  Mango JUandreux,  M.  savoneitXy  M,  abncot^  M.  ecnur.  Of  those 
the  Mango  ecRur^  or  Heart  Mango ^  is  much  the  l>est,  and  is  also  one 
of  the  largest.  It  is  more  delicate,  and  has  less  of  the  turpeutine  fla- 
vor than  the  others.    It  derives  its  name  from  its  shaf>e. 

"Though  the  mango  tree  is  so  oraamental,  and  its' fruit  is  so  flne» 
it  is  thought  by  some  planters  to  be  for  their  interest  not  to  suffer  it 
to  grow  on  their  estates.  The  trees,  they  say,  shade  their  coffee,  and 
the  fruit  is  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  their  negroes,  who  are  yery 
fond  of  it,  and  apt  to  eat  it  immoderately.  With  regard  to  the  cof- 
fee, it  is  a  pity,  indeed,  if  a  few  bushes  cannot  be  aiven  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  shade  and  ornament  which  the  mango  afibrds;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  negroes,  it  is  held  by  other  planters  that  the  fruit  is 
good  for  them,  and  does  them  no  manner  of  harm.  I  suspect  that  the 
whole  question  of  benefit  or  hurt,  depends  on  the  moderate  or  immod- 
erate use  of  the  fruit. 

"M%ua. — Two  species  of  this  genus,  the  Mma  sapieniumt  or 
Banana,  and  the  Musa  paradisiaca^  or  Plantain,  are  cultivated 
in  Cuba,  as  in  most  tropical  countries.  The  Spani^th  name  for 
both  the  banana  and  plantain  is  I^iatano,  while  the  French  name 
for  both  is  Banane.  It  is  common,  however,  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage, to  distinguish  the  banana  by  calling  it  Figtte  Banane,  and 
to  designate  the  plantain  by  the  term  Chroise  Banane.  The  Span- 
iards, according  to  La  Sagra's  catalogue,  apply  the  term  Platano 
hembra  to  the  plantain,  and  Flatano  Ghdneo  to  the  banana.  Some 
botanists  regard  them  as  varietiesonly  of  the  same  plant,  and  not  dis- 
tinct species.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  them 
as  distinct  species,  and  there  are  certain  sliaht  marks  which  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other.  The  stem  of  the  M.  sapientum,  or  ba-- 
nana,  is  spotted  with  purple;  that  of  the  plaintain  is  uniformly  green. 
The  fruit  of  the  banana  is  smaller  and  more  delicate  thnn  that  of  the 
plantain,  though  perhaps  the  latter  is  more  in  request  as  an  article  of 
food. 

"This  fruit  is  occasionally  seen  in  our  market,  and  is  more  common 
in  the  markets  of  the  cities  to  the  south  of  us.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  that  I  should  describe  it,  farther  than  by  saying  that  it  is  uf 
a  long  oval  shape,  somewhat  cur ve<],  pointed  at  the  ends,  of  a  yellow 
or  purplish  color  when  ripe,  and  of  a  sweet  luscious  taste.  The  out- 
side skin  readily  peals  oflr  lengthwise^  and  the  rich  pulp  then  presents 
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itBelf,  of  the  consistence  of  butter.    It  is  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in  rari- 
ous  ways. 

**The  stem  of  the  plant  is  not  woody,  but  consists  of  the  footstalks 
of  the  former  leaves  wrapped  round  each  other,  and  it  rises  to  the 
heijfht  of  twelve  or  fiAeen  feet.  The  leaves  are  ver^  lari(e,  of  a  lon^ 
oval  form,  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  beautiful  ^reen.  The 
middle  rib  of  the  leaf  is  tough  and  strong,  but  the  rest  of  its  substance 
IS  thin  and  delicate,  and  is  easily  torn  by  the  wind  alone,  in  a  direc- 
tion of  right  angles  with  the  rib. 

''The  manner  in  which  the  food  is  developed  is  quite  interesting. 
From  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  and  at  top,  appears  a  large,  smooth, 
purple  cone,  hanging  down  gracefully  at  the  end  of  a  stalk.  The 
flowers  are  all  wrapped  up  in  this  rone,  which  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  closely  packed  spathes.  By  and  by  the  uppermost  of  these 
spnthes  disengages  itself  from  the  rest,  curls  up,  anil  discloses  a  row 
of  three  or  four  \onff  blossoms,  with  the  young  truit  of  each  betrinning 
to  form.  While  this  row  of  fruit  is  tender,  the  spathe  remains  hang- 
ing over  it  like  a  roof;  but  when  the  fruit  has  acquired  some  size  and 
strength,  the  protecting  spathe  drops  off,  and  the  next  in  order  riites 
up,  with  a  similar  row  of  young  fruit,  over  which  it  stands  in  the 
same  watchful  attitude,  till  it  also  drops  off,  to  be  succeeded  by  anoth- 
er. When  one  circle  of  fruit  is  completed,  another  is  commenced  be- 
low, and  in  due  time  another;  while  the  common  stem  around  which 
the  fruit  is  disposed,  ^rows  constantly  longer,  and  the  cone  of  spathes 
is  constantly  diminishing  in  size,  till  it  is  all  unfolded,  and  a  mon- 
strous bunch  of  bananas  is  finished,  which  seldom  weii^hs  less  than 
twenty  or  thirty,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  seventy  or  eighty  pounds. 

'*0f  all  kinds  of  vegetable  nutriment,  the  banana  is  perhaps  the 
most  productive  and  most  easily  raised.  After  a  plant  has  produced 
its  bunch  of  fruit,  the  stem  is  either  cut,  or  is  suffered  to  wither  and 
fall  on  the  spot.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  good  fodder  for  cattle;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  good  manure  for  the  young  shoots  which  have  been 
springing  from  the  root,  and  which  are  soon  read^  to  bear  fruit  in 
their  turn.     From  these  shoots  or  sprouts  the  plant  is  propagated. 

''There  are  several  varieties  both  of  the  plantain  and  the  banana. 
The  banana  which  comes  from  Tahiti  is  among  the  very  best.  The 
£ast  India  name  for  the  genus  is  Puang, 

"This  fruit  is  not  forgotten  by  Grainger. 

*A  wholesome  nulriment  bannnat  yield, 
And  sunbarnt  labor  bvev  its  breezy  flhade: 
Their  ^mcefijl  vcreen  let  kindred  phmtaimi  join, 
And  wiUi  their  broad  vatis  shiver  in  the  br^ae. ' 

"Pamiflora, — The  seed  vessels  of  several  species  of  the  Passiflora, 
or  Passion  flower,  are  palatable  fruits  in  countries  where  they  come 
naturally  to  perfection.  This  fruit  is  called  GrenadiUo  or  Passiana- 
rto,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  GrenadiUe  by  the  French;  which  name  has 
been  also  adopted  by  the  Emrlish,  with  a  slight  difference  in  termina- 
tion, who  call  it  UranadiUa.  The  Spaniards  of  South  America, 
however,  and  perhaps  aUo  of  Mexico,  give  quite  a  different  name  to 
this  class  of  fruits,  terming  them  Parcha$, 

"With  one  species  of  granadilla  I  became  well  acquainted,  for  it 
grew  just  by  my  window.  The  plant,  which  was,  1  believe,  the 
Pa$siflora  quadrangulmrU,  was  a  most  luxuriant  vine,  clambering 
over  a  wild  orange  tree,  and  so  completely  enveloping  it  as  hardly  to 
suffer  a  twig  to  make  its  appearance.  Its  growth  was  so  rapid,  that  it 
could  almost  be  seen,  and,  as  it  grew,  it  threw  out  fresh  flowers; 
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while  hanging  about  in  all  parts  of  this  natural  arbor  was  the  fruit,  in 
all  its  several  stages  up  to  ripeness,  when  it  was  of  the  size  of  a  can- 
telope  melon,  say  seven  or  eight  inches  by  four.  It  was  of  an  oval 
form,  smooth  like  an  egg  plant,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  color  when 
ripe.  Within  a  tender  nnd  a  quantity  of  blackish  seeds  swim  in  a 
transparent  mucilaginous  pulp,  of  a  rather  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor. 
This  pulp  is  made  into  a  refreshing  drink,  when  mixed  with  sugar- 
syrup  and  water;  but  without  preparation  it  was  not  much  to  my 
taste.  Surrounded  as  I  was  by  other  and  better  fruits,  I  hardly  ever 
thoueht  of  reaching  forth  my  hand  to  this. 

'<6rainger  pays  a  due  compliment  to  the  ornamental  character  of 
the  plant. 

<The  moae  miffht  Cench  to  twine  the  verdant  arcb. 

And  the  cool  alcove^s  lofty  roof  adorn 

With  ponderoQR  gmnauiUas.' 

"The  Passion  flowers  give  their  name  to  the  natural  order  Paasi- 
floraceap,  and  ar^  nearly  allied  to  the  gooseberries  and  currants, 

^^Persea  gratissimay  formerly  Laurua  Per$ea. — No  fruit  enjoys  a 
greater  wealth  of  names  than  this;  and  therefore  it  is  rich  in  more 
senses  than  one.  It  is  the  Alligalor  Pear  of  the  Enp^lish,  which 
name  Alligator  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Avoeaio  or  jSguaeate  of  the 
Spanish,  or  Jivoeat  of  the  French.  It  is  also  called  the  Vegetable 
Jdarrov)  by  the  Knglish,  a  nanp  which  well  designates  its  quality. 
In  Peru^  and  Mexico  it  is  most  commonly  called  Palto  or  Palia;  and 
Grainger  gives  us  jret  another,  which  he  savs  is  the  Indian  name, 
when  he  terms  it  in  his  poem  the  'rich  SahbaeaJ*  But  in  another 
place  he  employs  the  more  usual  appellation. 

'And  tboa  green  avoeato,  charm  of  nenw. 
Thy  ripened  marrow  liberally  bettow'st.* 

*^The  tree  is  of  middle  size,  and  looks  so  much  like  our  sassafras 
tree  (Laurus  sassafras,)  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it  at  a 
little  distance.  In  this  resemblance  it  is  true  to  its  family  connection; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  laurels,  and  is  therefore  closely  allied  with  the  sas- 
safras, as  well  as  with  the  bays,  the  cinnamon,  and  the  camphor. 

<*The  fruit  looks  like  a  very  large,  long  pear.  It  is  of  two  or  three 
varieties,  red,  purple  and  green,  of  which  the  green  is  the  best.  The 
pulp  is  yellow,  and  of  a  firm  but  very  rich  and  delicate  consistence. 
'When  ripe,'  says  Grainger  in  a  note,  Hhe  skin  peels  easily  off,  and 
discovers  a  but^raceous,  or  rather  a  marrowy-like  substance,  with 
greenish  veins  mterspersed.  Being  eat  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  su- 
gar and  lime  juice,  it  is  not  only  agreeable,  but  highly  nourishing; 
hence  Sir  Hans  Sloane  used  to  style  it  Vegetable  Marrow.'  It  was 
once  thought  to  l)e  worth  a  voyage  from  £uro])e  to  the  West  Indies 
to  taste  of  this  fruit;  but  now,  its  ancient  fame  is  somewhat  diminish- 
ed, though  it  is  still  considered  a  great  delicacy.  It  seems  to  have 
the  character  of  a  vegetable  rather  than  a  fruit,  and  is  more  highly 
appreciated  by  some  palates  than  by  others. 

"As  the  Aguacate  does  not  ripen  till  summer,  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  {giving  it  a  trial.  I  saw  many  of  the  trees,  however,  and 
some  specimens  of  the  fruit  which  had  attained  a  large  size. 

"Imbedded  in  the  pulp  is  a  large  rough  seed  or  stone,  the  juice  of 
which  stains  a  violet  color,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  marking  linen. 

"Piidium — Of  this  genus,  which  is  of  the  natural  order  Myrtaceas, 
two  fruit-bearing  species  are  commonly  mentioned  as  l)elonging  to 
Cuba,  the  Pomiferum  and  Pyriferum;  the  fruit  of  the  former  being 
shaped  like  an  apple,  and  that  of  the  latter  like  a  pear.    It  is  the 
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Guava^or^M  it  m  variously  written  by  the  French  and  SpaDisJi>  Guir 
ava,  Gouyava,  Guayabay  Goyabe,  &.c. 

''The  true  is  small,  looking  something  like  our  cherry  tree  when 
young;  though  the  leaves  of  the  guava  are  larger  and  longer  than 
those  of  the  cherry,  and  more  thinly  scattered  on  the  tree.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  Cuba,  and  is  of  a  pertinacious  life,  covering  and  usurping  the 
ground  on  which  it  Is  permitted  to  settle.  The  wood  is  close-grained, 
heavy,  clothed  with  a  smooth,  reddidh  colored  bark.  The  blossom  is 
white,  and  resembles  a  plum  or  cherry  blossom,  or,  more  nearly  still, 
a  larire  myrtle  flower. 

"The  fruit  which  makes  such  a  fine  and  celebrated  jelly,  is  not  so 
very  de;$irable  in  its  natural  state,  though  by  some  it  is  esteemed.  I 
happened  to  see  but  one  species,  but  of  this  one  1  saw  many  speci- 
mens. The  fruit  was  nearly  round,  and,  when  ri|>e,  of  a  greenish 
yellow,  resembling  more  nearly  a  ripe  lime,  as  1  thought,  than  either 
an  apple  or  a  pear.  It  was  so  like  a  lime,  both  in  shape  and  color, 
that,  at  a  little  distance,  I  should  easily  have  misthken  it  for  that 
fruit.  It  had  a  tender  rind,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  within 
which  was  the  pulp,  of  a  pink  hue,  crowded  with  small,  triangular, 
yellowish  seeds.  The  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  jelly 
made  from  it,  but  much  more  powerful,  so  that  one  of  them,  cut  open, 
will  scent  a  large  room.    Grainger  has  but  a  line  and  a  half  to  spare 

for  it.  ^ 

<A  wholenome  food  the  ripened  guava  yields. 
Boast  of  the  housewife .' 

''The  name  Psidium  is  from  the  Greek  PftJion,  which  was  the  an- 
cient name  for  the  pomegranate,  to  which  the  guava  has  some  reseni- 
blance.  There  is  a  wild  guava,  P.  monlanum,  the  fruit  of  which  ia 
small,  and  not  flt  for  food. 

^Puniea  granaium, — Tho  Pomegranate  grows  well  in  Cuba,  but  ia 
a  native  of  the  old  world.  It  flourishes  abundantly  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Africa,  especially  in  the  Carthaginian  district,  from  which 
country  it  derives  its  generic  name.  The  ancients  called  it  Malum 
Punieum^  or  the  Carthaginian  apple.  Its  specific  name  appears  in 
the  English  Pomegranate^  or  aople  full  or  seeds,  and  also  in  the 
French  Granade^  and  the  Spanish  Granada, 

"The  tree,  or  bush,  is  common  in  our  green-houses,  and  the  fruit 
is  now  and  then  to  be  seen  in  our  market.  I  will  only  say  of  the  for- 
mer, that  it  resembles  in  appearance,  as  it  is  also  naturally  allied  with, 
the  bubhy  plants  of  the  order  Myrtaceae;  and  of  the  latter,  that  it  ia 
round  in  form,  terminated  with  a  tall  and  deeply  clef\  coronet,  and 
full  of  small  seeds  which  are  enclosed  separately  in  portions  of  a 
transparent  red  pulp,  firm,  glistening  like  rubies.  These  grains  fur- 
nish a  refreshing  juice,  in  which  sweetness  and  acidity  seem  blended 
in  equal  proportions.  I  have  seen  the  plant  occasionally  in  the  city 
of  Si.  Jago,  lighting  up  some  small  yard  with  its  fresh  and  varied 
beautjr,  and  also  flourishing  here  and  there  on  a  plantation  walk. 
The  ripe  fruit,  sometimes  bursting  and  disclosing  its  gems,  the  shape- 
ly green  fruit,  the  rich  red  blossoms,  all  hanging  together  on  the  slen- 
der pensile  stems  of  the  bush,  form  one  of  toe  pleasantest  of  garden 
aights. 

^^TamarinduM  oeeidentaU$, —  Tamarindo^  the  Tamarind.  I  have 
employed  the  specific  name  oeeidentaUe^  because  it  has  been  adopted 
by  late  botanists  to  distinguish  the  West  Indian  tamarind.  As  it 
seems  to  differ,  however,  from  the  Tamarind  us  indica,  or  East  Indian 
tamarind,  in  no  other  respect  than  merely  having  shorter  pods  or  fruit, 
it  hardly  deserves  to  be  esteemed  but  as  a  variety  of  that  species. 
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"It  is  one  of  the  Leguminosse,  and  the  tree  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  fine,  spreading  acacia.  It  grows  fast,  and  yet  is  long  lived,  and 
its  wood  is  bard  and  durable. 

"The  fruit  is  a  pod,  like  a  full,  ripe  pea-pod,  with  a  thin  crisp,  rus- 
set skin  or  shell,  which  covers  a  re<ldish  brown  pulp,  and  shining, 
mahogany  colored  seeds,  which  are  embraced  by  a  net  of  tough  fibres, 
proceeding  from  the  fruit-stalk.  The  pulp  seems  to  need  no  preserv- 
ing proce^ss,  for  when  fresh  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  marmalade. 
W  hen  eaten  directly  from  the  tree,  its  sugared  acidity  is  agreeable  to 
the  palate  and  refreshing  to  the  senses.  Steeped  in  water,  it  furnish- 
es a  cooling  and  grateful  drink  in  fevers.  1  he  old  writers  are  loud 
in  its  praises,  and  ascribe  to  it,  together  with  its  real  good  qualities, 
properties  which  it  can  lay  but  slight  claim  to.  The  least  that  Lem- 
ery  says  of  it,  is,  that  *it  allays  by  its  sharpness  the  too  great  motion 
of  the  tumors,  abates  feverish  heat,cooIs  and  quenches  thirst,  strength- 
ens the  stomach,  creates  an  appetite,  resists  vomiting,  and  cuts  tough 
phlegm.'  At  any  rate,  it  is  pleasant  and  innocent,  and  it  is  so  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  >n  our  shops,  that  there  is  no  want  of  opportu- 
nity to  test  all  the  virtues  it  may  have. 

"The  beauty  of  the  tree  is  increased  by  its  blossoms,  which  hang 
in  bunches,  with  red  and  yellow  petnls,  and  of  an  agreeable  fragrance. 

"Grainger  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  its  name  in  Arabic  is  Tatnaraf 
and  that  its  fruit  is  good  in  sea-ai^kness.  He  thus  instructs  his  muse 
to  celebrate  it : 

*T}is  tamarind  likewise  should  adorn  her  theme, 
Wiih  whose  tart  fruil  the  sweltering  fever  loves 
To  quench  his  Uiirst ;  whose  breezy  umbrage  soon 
Shades  the  pleaded  planler,  shades  his  children  long.* 

"And  another,  and  far  higher  poet,  in  that  stranfi:e  and  beautiful 
romance  of 'Thalaba,'  introduces  the  maid  Oneiza  proffering  a  drausht 
of  tamarind  water  to  the  guest  of  her  father's  tent,  unconscious  tnat 
this  guest  is  a  concealed  sorcerer. 

'The  damsel  from  the  tamarind  tree 
Had  plucked  its  acid  fruit. 
And  steeped  it  in  water  long ; 
And  whoso  drank  of  the  cooling  dranght, 

He  would  not  wish  for  wiue. 
This  to  tlie  guest  the  damsel  brought. 
And  a  modest  pleasure  kindled  her  check. 
When,  rai>ing  from  the  cup  his  moistened  lips, 
The  strangei*  smiled,  and  praised,  and  drank  again.* 

"The  following  curious  account  of  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Tamarind,  is  from  Burton's  Outlines  of  Botany:  'The  date,  called 
Tamar  by  the  Arabs,  being  their  most  common  and  valuable  fruit, 
other  important  fruits  have  been  called  dates,  or  iamars  likewise, 
with  some  distinctive  epithet  adjoined.  Hence  the  one  in  question 
received  the  name  of  Tamar-hendiy  the  date  of  India,  whence  our 
word  Taffuirind,  Ignorance  or  neglect  of  this  circumstaiice  led  bota- 
nists to  add  Indica  as  the  specific  name,  to  a  generic  one  in  which  the 
habitat  of  the  plant  already  was  included.'  Considering,  therefore, 
that  Tamar-inaus  Indiea  is  a  *vile  pleonasm,'  Burton  proposes  to  call 
it  Tamarindua  orienialisy  in  distinction  from  the  Tamarindus  oeeidetir 
talis, 

'*  Tkeoin'oma  Cacao. — This  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  Cacao, 

or  Chocolate-nut  of  commerce;  and  it  is   important  that  the  true 

spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  word  should  be  attended  to  and 

preserved,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion  arising  between  this  and 
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the  coco  or  cocoa,  which  is  as  different  a  fruit  as  possible.  The  nut 
from  which  chocolate  is  made,  is  the  caeaOy  and  not  the  coco;  and  the 
tree  which  bears  it,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  palms,  is  classed 
amon^  the  mallows,  and  is  connected  with  the  cpttoii  shrub  and  tree, 
the  linden,  and  other  plants  of  that  type. 

''The  tree  is  of  rather  small  size,  with  large,  long,  oval  pointed 
leaves,  strongly  ribbed,  often  assuming  a  dark  purple  color.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  star-shuped.  The  fruit  is  of  a  long  oval  form, 
pointed  at  the  end,  ribbed  like  a  muskmelon,  and  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  a  small  specimen  of  that  fruit.  When  ripe,  its  rind  is 
yellow.  Cut  it  open,  and  you  come  to  a  sof\,  white,  spongy,  pulp, 
of  a  rather  pleasant  sub*acid  taste,  which  separate^^  wholly  from  the 
rind.  The  valuable  seeds  are  wrapped  up  carefully  in  this  pulp,  in 
separate  envelopments,  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  of  u  lively 
red  color  before  they  are  dried,  when  they  turn  to  a  duller  hue,  which 
is  well  known  as  chocolate  color.  A  s]iecimen  of  the  fruit  which  I 
opened  contained  thirty-eight  of  these  seeds. 

''A  singularity,  with  respect  to  this  fruit,  still  more  marked  than  in 
the  case  of  the  guanavnna,  is,  that  it  grows  out  directly  from  the 
bark  of  the  large  branches  or  trunk,  han;iin<r  thereto  by  a  short,  fleshy 
stem.  I  have  seen  it  clinging  to  a  stout  trunk,  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
the  ground,  without  a  twig  or  a  leaf  near  it. 

''It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing  of  the  value  of  the  cacao. 
When  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  it  was  greeted  with  boundless 
eulogy,  of  which  its  generic  name,  Theobroma,  signifying /ood/or 
the^gods,  is  a  standing  testimonial.  In  Mexico,  und  parts  of  South 
America,  the  people  could  hanlly  live  without  their  chocolate,  or 
ehocolaily  which  is  the  Mexican  word;  and  it  is  calculated  by  Hum- 
boldt, in  the  year  1806,  that  twenty-three  millions  of  pounds  of  the 
cacao  were  imported  into  Europe,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was 
used  in  Spain.  Chocolate  is  nothing  more  than  the  cacao  seeds 
bruised  or  ground  into  a  paste,  and  sweetened  and  flavored  accordinir 
to  the  fancy  of  the  manufacturer  and  demands  of  the  consumer." 
{BoBt.  J  OUT.  of  Nat.  Hist.) 

f  FRANCE. 

Progresi  of  Horticulture  and  ^Agriculture  in  France. — The  great 
annual  sitting  of  the  Royal  and  Central  Society  of  Agriculture  took 
place  last  month  at  Paris,  before  a  very  crowded  assembly.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the  Count 
de  Gasparin,  delivered  the  oration,  usually  spoken  on  the  occasion: 
he  treated  pretty  fully  of  the  different  branches  connected  with  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman,  which  the  last  year  saw  distinguished  by- 
more  than  ordinary  success,  and  marked  by  circumstances  of  unusual 
interest. 

M.  Soulan^e  Bodin  then  read  a  report ;  from  which  the  following 
are  extracts: — 

Madder. — The  advantages  which  must  arise  from  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  in  the  departments  immediately  about  Paris,  have  been 
ably  summed  up  in  a  work  lately  written  by  M.  Battereau  Danet. 
In  it  a  calculation  of  the  expense  and  amount  of  the  various  experi- 
ments hitherto  made  have  been  clearly  detailed  He  estimates  the 
profit  at  about  100  francs  per  hectare  greater  than  what  the  common 
produce  of  the  country  could  yield.  These  calculations  are  the 
more  encouraging,  as,  in  several  experiments  made  by  M.  Chevreul 
with  the  madder  produced  near  Paris,  and  that  of  Avignon  and 
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Alsace,  the  former  was  able  to  5tustain  with  advantage  a  comparison 
for  lightness,  color,  and  durability.  The  agriculturist  it  is  who  must 
now  consider  if  he  can  conveniently  cultivate  this  plant  in  justice  to 
his  other  crops.  Those  who  can  will  find,  it  is  presumed,  the  profit 
arising  from  it  exceedingly  great. 

Polygonum  Tinelorium. — The  anticipations  of  the  French  hor- 
ticulturists respecting  this  plant  are  declared  to  be  premature,  for  so 
far  as  is  at  present  ascertained,  it  cannot  maintam  a  contest  with 
indigo  from  India.  "  You  are  aware,"  says  the  report,  "  that  the 
polygonum  tinctorium  contains  within  its  leaves,  an  indigo,  which, 
Drought  from  China  through  Russia,  in  France  has  been  thought 
equal  to  that  of  India.  M.  Louis  Vilmorin,  the  younger,  who  last 
year  presented. the  Society  with  a  specimen  of  the  indigo  produced 
from  this  plant,  has  continued  to  lay  before  it  accounts  of  his  experi- 
ments, and  to  expose  specimens  of  the  indigo  which  he  extracted  by 
different  processes.  You  have  also  had  presented  to  you  specimens 
of  stuffs  died  with  the  indigo.  M.  Jaume  St.  Hitaire  has  lately  taken 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  one  dyed  with  the  best  indigo  of  Bengal,  and  the 
other  with  that  of  which  I  now  speak,  and  has  exposed  the  two  for 
tifteen  days  to  the  influence  of  the  rain,  sun,  and  wind  ;  but  the 
result  proves  that  the  world  has  been  too  hasty  in  announcing  from 
mere  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  that  the  polygonum  can  replace 
the  produce  of  India.  It  undoubtedly  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
coloring  matter,  but  no  niode  of  extracting  it  hitherto  discovered  can 
be  used  in  a  manufactory.  The  line  indigo  which  M.  Louis  Vilmorin 
has  presented  was  only  obtained  by  means  of  a  double  operation, 
whicn  served  at  the  same  time  to  extract  it  and  to  purity  it;  but 
nothing  has  yet  been  established  to  prove  that  this  modus  operandi 
can  be  advantageously  used  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  Tea^tree, — Whilst  waiting  for  the  return  of  M.  Guilleroin, 
whom  the  government  has  sent  to  Brazil  to  procure  seeds  and  plants 
of  the  tea-tree,  we  have  only  to  express  our  wishes  for  his  success. 
News  was  received  in  January  from  this  gentleman.  He  states,  that 
he  observed  in  the  garden  at  Uio  Janeiro  12,000  plants  in  full  bear- 
ing, and  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  province  of  St. 
Paul,  where  the  number  is  still  more  considerable.  He  mentions 
that  it  succeeds  exceedingly  well  in  that  country,  and  that  half  the 
tea  consumed  there  proceeds  from  Brazil  itself.  He  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the  leaves,  and  can  now  prepare 
them  himself.  £very  thing  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  exertions  of 
this  gentleman  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

Milking  Qualities  of  Cows, — Whilst  learned  men  were  thus,  by 
microscopic  observations,  ascertaining  the  qualities  of  infected  milk, 
a  simple  farmer  of  the  south  came  forward  to  speak  on  conjectural 
grounds  of  the  milking  qualities  of  cattle.  He  asserted  that,  by 
mere  external  examination  of  the  animal,  he  could  df^termine  long 
beforehand,  on  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  even  the  continuance 
of  the  milk.  M.  Guenon  in  fact  declares  that  he  can  class,  with  the 
greatest  precision,  all  cows  of  every  kind,  so  as  to  declare  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  they  give  each  day — the  quantity  they  shall  give  at  a 
future  period,  and  predict  the  duration,  more  or  less  extended,  of  its 
production  in  the  animal.  At  M.  Gu^non's  request,  numerous  ex- 
periments, directed  by  himself,  have  been  made  by  the  agricultural 
societies  of  Bordeaux  and  of  Aurillac,  and  at  Paris,  at  Grignon,  and 
at  Rambouillet,  also  in  the  department  of  Scine-et-Maine,  and  by 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Rosoy.    The  total  of  the  experiments 
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made  by  M.  Gu^non,  and  reported  on  by  M.  X^i^rt,  presented  a  fifth 
of  erroneous  declarations.  The  characters  on  which  M.  Gu^non 
founds  his  judgment  exist  in  every  individual  of  the  bovine  race,  and 
are  easily  distinguished,  and  even  measured,  in  all  their  forms  and 
gradations.  The  important  matters  to  ascertain  would  be,  first,  their 
character,  and  the  value  attributed  to  them;  and  next,  if  the  observa- 
tions of  the  discoverer  are  conformable  to  them  in  every  iuAtance— * 
for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  exceptious  were  in  sufficient 
number  to  make  the  rule  itself  a  matter  of  doubt.  However,  the 
mark  is  undoubtedly  novel,  and  if  it  has,  up  to  this,  passed  un|)er- 
ceive4l  in  theory,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  admit  it  in  practice  ;  and 
as  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  if  well  founded,  is  evidently 
great,  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  thought  it 
their  duty  to  recommend  the  government  to  encourage,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  experiments  of  M.  Gu^non,  in  order  to  ascertain  gener- 
ally the  value  of  his  secret,  for  he  made  known  his  mode  of  judging 
to  the  committee  alone.     (Hort.  Jour.) 


Art.  III.      JDomestic  Notices, 

Large  Ihtmip'TOoted  Beets, — I  have  turnip  beets,  raised  from 
seeds  sown  March  19th,  which  now  measure,  in  circumference,  one 
foot  ten  inches! — Respectfully t  yours,  Oregory  Lee,  Frankford,  near 
Philadelphia,  July  31,  1839. 

Seedling  Verbenas, — Mr.  Wales,  of  Dorchester,  who  is  now  absent 
in  England,  has  raised  upwards  of  a  hundred  seedling  verbenas, 
principally,  we  believe,  from  the  seeds  of  V,  Tweediecina:  there  are 
not,  however,  any  varieties  which  are  more  remarkable  for  beauty 
than  their  parent,  or,  in  reality,  worthy  of  being  named.  With  the 
new  kinds  which  have  made  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  the  V,  tenf^roidez  and  Eyrecina,  there  will  be  a  great  chance, 
by  proper  and  iudicious  impregnation,  to  procure  numberless  forms 
and  colors.  We  look  forward  to  the  period,  when  the  varieties  of 
this  tribe  will  outnumber  even  the  vast  <juantity  of  geraniums,  and 
when  they  will  be  more  universally  cultivated  and  admired,  as  out- 
door ornaments,  than  any  other  plants. — Ed, 

Striped  dahlias. — The  skill  of  English  florists  has  already  produc- 
ed a  dahlia  as  striped  as  a  carnation.  A  new  variety,  called  the  Stria- 
ta formosissima,  was  exhibited  last  season,  at  many  shows  near 
London,  and  has  been  added  to  our  collections  the  present  year,  as 
has  probably  been  noticed,  in  the  catalogues  of  the  principal  growers. 
By  a  reference  to  our  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, in  another  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  Messrs.  Wilder  and  Hovey 
&  Co.  have  each  exhibited  blooms.  Like  other  parti-colored  varie- 
ties, it  is  somewhat  sportive  in  its  colors.  Those  shown  by  Mr.  Wil- 
der were,  each,  very  regularly  striped,  while  one  of  those  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Hovey  &.  Co.  was  almost  entirely  self-colored,  having  only 
two  or  three  striped  petals  in  the  whole  flower.    This  variety  is  a 
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free  fgrower,  and,  from  present  appearances,  an  abundant  bloomer, 
and  if  only  one  half  of  the  flowers  should  be  striped,  it  will  be  a  very 
desirable  kind  from  its  ^reat  sin^^ularity,  diflTering  so  much  as  it  does 
from  the  sell-colored  and  edged  varieties.     We  shall  notice  it  again. 

The  Albany  Horticultural  Society  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Albany,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  September.  The  list  of 
premiums  to  be  awarded  for  various  garden  pro<luctions  has  been 
sent  us,  from  which  we  perceive  that  the  Society  propose  distributing 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  in  prizes  at  the  above 
nieetiniC,  in  the  following  manner,  viz:  seventy-two  dollari*  for  flowers, 
thirty-three  for  fruit<«,  and  twenty-six  for  vegetables.  We  annex  tho 
lint  of  the  prizes  for  flowers  and  fruits: — 

Flowers: — The  first  premium  for  the  25  best  dahlias,  $20. 

The  second  premium  for  the  25  next  liest  dahlias,     .      .15. 

l*he  third  premium  for  the  35  next  best  dahlias,        .      .  10. 

The  fourth  premium  for  the  25  next  best  dahlias,            .  5. 

The  fidh  premium  for  the  25  next  best  dahlias,               .  S. 

Best  design  for  a  centre  ornament  for  centre  table,  made 

of  flowers,            5. 

Second  best  design  for  a  centre  ornament,                  .     .  S. 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,    .    .  2. 

The  second  premium  for  the  next  best  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers,                  ....  1. 

For  the  greatest  variety  bouquet  of  flowers,                     .  8. 

For  the  finest  specimen  green-house  plant  in  pot,  8. 

For  the  greatest  assortment  of  plants  in  pots,  3. 

For  the  greatest  assortment  of  neartsease,        .      .  1. 

Fruits: — ^The  first  premium  on  grapes,  two  largest  bunches,  5. 

The  second  premium  on  grapes,  two  next  in  size,            .  8. 

The  first  on  peas,  one  dozen  best  varieties,              .        .  5. 

The  second  on  peas,  one  dozen  next  best  varieties,         .  8. 

The  first  on  apples,  one  dozen  best  varieties,          .        .  5. 

The  second  on  apples,  one  dozen  the  next  best  varieties,  8. 

The  first  ou  plums,  best  varieties,            ....  8. 

The  second  on  plums,  next  best  varieties,       ...  3. 

The  best  dozen  peaches, 2. 

The  best  dozen  nectarines, 2. 

The  best  dozen  quinces, 3. 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  on  horticultural  produc- 
tions thought  meritorious  by  the  committee.  Competition  open  to  ali 
the  States, 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  Society  adopting  the  liberal  plan  of  allow- 
in?  their  exhibitions  to  be  open  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  contribute, 
whether  members  or  not:  by  not  restricting  the  competitors  to  the 
mere  limits  of  the  Society,  we  believe  that  many  will  contribute  who 
otherwise  would  not.  The  annual  shows  of  every  society  in  the  coun- 
try should  be  open  to  amateurs  and  gardeners  throughout  the  whole 
Union.  This  Society,  together  with  the  Horticultural  Association  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  is  doing  much  towards  the  advancement  of 
gardening  in  the  fertile  region  of  the  Hudson,  and  we  trust  that  their 
united  efforts  will  cause  other  portions  of  the  State  to  emulate  their 
example. 

Our  correspondents  in  Albany  will  not,  we  hope,  forget  to  send  ua 
a  correct  account  of  the  exhibition. — Ed. 
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The  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  in  Baltimore,  the  Columbian 
Horticultural  io  Washington,  D.  C,  the  New  Haven  Horticultural 
Society  in  New  Haven,  and  the  Charleston  Horticultural  Society  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  each  held  annual  meetings  in  September,  last  year. 
We  have  had  no  notice  of  the  time  of  their  meeting  this  season,  but 
presume  they  will  each  hold  an  exhibition  this  month,  and  we  would 
request  our  correspondents  to  send  us  as  accurate  reports  as  possible 
of  productions  displayed. — Id, 

Edgings  for  flower  borders, — Will  you  please  to  inquire  of  your 
numerous  readers,  for  the  best  edging  for  a  parterre,  and  inform  one 
who  is  now  suffering  from  a  gross  border  or  edging?  and  oblige 
Yours,  an  Amateur,  July,  1839.  [The  best  edging  that  we  can  re* 
commend  for  this  purpose  is  box,  properly  set  out,  and  kept  neatly 
dipt.  Some  recommend  the  Dwarf  stone-crop,  as  making  a  pretty 
border;  but  we  prefer  box. — Ed.] 

Fhldx  DrummSndii  has  flowered  from  seed  in  about  eight  weeks. 
The  variety  is  a  beautiful  rosy  purple,  with  a  dark  stellate  eye,  and 
seems  to  be  identical  with  the  P.  var.  carn^scens  of  the  English  seed- 
lings. As  a  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  durable  flower, 
it  is  finely  adapted  to.  cultivation  in  pots,  and  contributes  no  mean 
(^uota  to  the  ornamental  series  of  in-door  floriculture.  Grown  in  a 
rich  but  light  compost,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  it  seems 
to  thrive  with  a  luxuriance  which  is  observable  in  all  the  rest  of  this 
family  of  plants,  when  proper  care  is  taken  in  their  cultivation. — 
J.  X«.  R, 

Natural  vegetation  in  sand. — It  is  usual  for  us  to  associate  with 
sandy  tracts  the  idea  of  sterility.  To  the  most  arid  spots,  however, 
the  botanist  is  indebted  for  some  of  his  most  interesting  subjects.  To 
sny  nothing,  at  this  time,  of  the  gorgeous  and  grotesque  groups  of 
jilants  indigenous  to  the  deserts  of  the  tropics — the  sandy  wastes  and 
plains  of  our  own  State,  where,  from  careless  and  negligent  culture, 
the  upper  soil  has  been  expended,  and  a  substratum  of  almost  pure 
silex  is  laid  bare, — are  productions  to  a  degree  of  luxuriance  scarce- 
ly appreciable  to  the  ordinary  {glance.  The  blue  perennial  (Lupinus 
perennis)  particularly  delights  m  such  soil,  succeeded  by  the  tall  pur- 
ple Blazing  Star,  (^Lidtris  scari6sa;)  and  then  comes  Polyg6num  nr- 
ticul^tum,  so  delicate  and  heathlike,  while  milky  sunspurge  (£upb6r- 
hia  helioscopa)  and  a  wiry  grass  or  so,  and  the  golden  Huds6nt<i  to- 
mentdsa  and  H.  ericoides,  all  aid  to  render,  not  absolutely  barren,  the 
depauperated  soil.  On  the  sea-shore  more  singular  plants  abound , 
such  as  the  prickly  stemmed  Suls6la  carolinikna,  the  sea  burdock 
(JCanthium  strum6sum,)  the  Arenkria^eploides,  of  an  almost  anoma- 
lous form  in  the  difference  between  its  thick,  clumsy,  succulent  leaves 
and  stems,  and  the  delicate,  pretty  contour  of  most  of  the  other  spe- 
cies; beautiful  varieties  of  Datura  i$tram6nium,  some  of  extraordinary 
size,  may  be  found  on  the  very  ocean's  margin,  while  the  rank  Lo- 
vage  (Ligilstrum  sc6ticum,)  and  not  a  few  fine  golden  rods  and  asters 
wave  their  yellow  heads  and  starry  blossoms  in  close  proximity  to  the 
saUiferous  breath  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  junction  of  siliceous  and  veg- 
etable soils. — R, 

O'rchis  fitnbriula — or  fringed  orchis,  has  been  abundant  and  very 
fine  in  the  meadows  of  this  vicinity.  We  recommend  its  culture,  es- 
pecially in  those  situations  which  can  command  the  banks  of  a  stream 
or  of  a  pond.  Transplantation  of  all  the  orchideous  plants  of  our 
swamps  and  meadows  succeeds  perfectly  when  they  are  in  flower,  as 
the  tubers  seem  capable  at  that  pet iod  of  enduring  a  change;  they 
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having  made  provision,  by  the  growth  of  new  roots,  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  next  season. — Chelmsford,  Aug,  14. 

The  American  harebell,  (Camp&nula  rotundif61ia,)  is  growing  in 
profusion  near  by,  and  decking,  with  its  pendant  and  carelessly  hung 
Dowers,  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Merrimack.  We  could  wish 
that  some  one  fond  of  the  cultivation  of  our  native  flowers  would  try 
to  bloom  it  in  winter,  by  an  introduction  of  plants  into  the  green- 
house. We  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  found  to  surpass  many  a  denizen 
of  those  structures,  more  generally  grown  and  of  questioned  beauty. 
— Chelmsford,  Auf^,  16, 

A  second  Exhibition  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  premiums,  took  place  at 
the  Conservatory  of  the  Public  Garden,  on  Thursday,  July  4ih.  A 
great  number  of  bouquets  were  exbibired,  together  with  numerous 
specimens  of  pinks,  roses,  pansies,  &.c.  &c.  We  were  not  present, 
and  are  not  enabled  to  give  the  names  of  the  exhibitors. — Ed, 

Chreus  niciicaulis. — A  new  species,  under  this  name,  has  been  im- 
ported from  London,  by  J.  W.  Boot,  £sq.  of  Boston.  It  is  similar 
m  habit  and  general  aspect  to  the  C.  grandifl6rus,  but  is  said  to  pro- 
duce a  more  "beautiful  flower.     The  plant  is  yet  small. — Ed, 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  will  be  held  at 
Niblo's  Garden,  on  Monday,  October  7th,  and  will  continue  open 
until  the  Uth,  on  which  evening  a  Silk  Convention  will  be  holden  at 
the  same  place.  The  Anniversary  Address  will  be  delivered  on  the 
evening  of  the  lOth.  Contributions  from  exhibitors  will  be  received 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  previous  to  the  exhibition.  This 
fair  will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  all  agriculturists,  as  there  will, 
probably,  be  a  large  number  of  labor-saving  agricultural  implements 
exhibited.  The  ploughing  match,  for  the  trial  of  ploughs,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  5th  instant,  will  probably  take  place  before  this  notice  meets 
the  eyes  of  our  distant  subscribers.  But  the  results  of  the  trial  will 
be  ffiven  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute.-7-/^. 

The  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society. — This  new  Society  will  hold 
an  exhibition  the  latter  part  of  September,  or  early  in  October.  We 
were  promised  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  with  an  account  of 
its  first  exhibition,  which,  we  are  informed  by  our  friends,  was  ex- 
ceedingly good;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  received.  Before  our  De- 
cember number  appears,  however,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  present  the 
same.  The  Society  have  been  fortunate  in  calling  to  its  head  N.  J. 
Becar,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  is  greatly  devoted  to  gardening  pur- 
suits. .  The  Vice-Presidents  are  also  gentlemen  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  horticulture.  Another  season,  when  perfectly  organized, 
mucb  good  may  be  expected  from  its  labors. — Id. 

The  AgUve  americiina,  which  we  have  noticed  once  or  twice,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Hogg,  and  which  he  attempted  to  pi^eserve  through 
the  last  winter,  by  merely  protecting  the  plant  without  peat,  has,  we 
learn,  died  since  our  visit  to  his  place  in  June. — Ed. 

Beet  Sugar  in  Michigan. — We  may  soon  expect  to  be  supplied 
with  the  *'  sweets  of  life,"  from  the  prairies  of  the  west.  The  peo- 
ple of  Michigan  are  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  Beet  sugar 
business,  than  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Several  companies 
have  been  formed  for  the  purpose,  which  have  planted  large  quanti- 
ties of  beets,  and  some  wealthy  individuals  are  planting  largely  on 
their  own  account.  The  Hon.  Lucius  Lyon,  of  Ionia  county,  came 
to  this  city  a  few  weeks  since,  and  purchased  at  the  Rochester  Seed 
Store  over  three  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  beet  seed,  together  with 
machines  for  sowing  and  cultivating  them.    Mr.  L.  informed  us  that 
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he  intended  to  plant  one  hundred  and  fifty  aere$  of  beets,  and  to 
erect  suitable  buildings,  and  apparatus  for  an  extensive  sugar  manu- 
factory. He  expressed  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  and  has  sent  to  France  for  an  experienced  workman  to 
superintend  the  business.  We  wish  Mr.  L.  complete  success,  and 
hope  he  will  send  us  an  account  of  his  ojierations  next  fall.  (  Genesee 
Farmer.) 

Annual  Exhibition  of  The  Mcuaaehueetts  Horticultural  Society. — 
The  Committee  of  Arrangments  have  decided  to  hold  the  Annual 
Exhibition  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  S5th,  36tb, 
and  27tb  of  September. — Ed. 

Eneouragment  to  the  Silk  CuUination  by  Horticultural  Societies. — 
The  Maryland  Horticultural  Society,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
encouragmg  the  culture  of  silk,  and  deeming  *'  in  its  most  important 
part,  at  least  a  branch  of  Horticulture,"  have  offered  the  following 
premiums  to  be  awarded  in  1889: — 
For  the  best  parcel  of  Cocoons,  not  less  than  £ye  pounds, 

a  Silver  Cup,  of  the  value  of        .         .         .  .  $10  00 

For  the  best  parcel  of  Raw  or  Reeled  Silk,  not  less  than  one 

pound,  a  Silver  Cup,  of  the  value  of        .         .         .        10  00 
For  the  best  parcel  of  Setoing  Silk^  not  less  than  half  a 

pound,  a  Silver  Cup,  of  the  value  of       .         .         .         10  00 
For  the  best  specimen  of  Silk  Hosiery,  Vesting,  or  Hand- 

kerchief,  a  Silver  Cream  Jug,  of  the  value  of  .  .  30  00 
It  is  required,  specially,  that  the  articles  entered  for  competition, 
shall  be  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  or 
District  of  Columbia,  during  the  year  1839, — and  that  they  be  exhib- 
ited at  the  fall  show  of  the  society,  which  will  be  held  September 
25th,  of  the  present  year. — Ed, 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Elrrata. — On  page  301  of  the  last  number,  fiAh  line  from  the  top, 
"incarnktum,"  should  read  "  ineurvi^lum;"  and  for  '*  new  species," 
on  the  sixteenth  line  from  the  bottom  of  same  page,  read  "  new 
variety."  The  reader  is  requested  to  correct  these  with  his  pen. 
P.  295,  eight  lines  from  the  top,  for  "larger"  read  ^^hnger." 


Aat.  V.    Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Soeiety. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  instant,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

At  the  intermediate  meeting,  on  tlie  3d  of  August,  the  following 
premiums  were  awarded  by  the  committees  :-*For  the  best  six  heads 
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of  Swiss  chard,  to  William  Chalmers,  f^ardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  Turners 
Lane.  For  the  best  early  apples,  (Bevan's  Favorite,)  to  Isaac  H. 
Hatch,  Camden,  N.  J.  For  the  best  early  peaches,  (£arly  York,) 
to  Joseph  Hatch,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Hurst,  i^ardener  to  Mr.  Hanson,  exhibited  Swiss  chard  and 
some  fine  whire  Portugal  and  Strasburgh  onions,  raised  from  seed 
sown  last  April.  Alexander  Parker  exhibited  Bolmar  Wasbiogton, 
and  red  Egg  plums. 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  for 
the  best  display  of  plants  in  pots,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  to  Rob- 
ert Buist,  he  having  exhibited  Fuchsia  glob6sa,  £chev^ria  i;randifl6- 
ra,  .^marylliA  Johns6nt  and  A.  ffig&ntea,  Chir6nia  grandifl6ra,  BIsb^- 
ria  ericoides,  Erica  mamra6sa,  E.  valgkris  and  vkgans,  Metrostd^ros 
semperfldrens,  Lopbosp^rmum  grandifl6ra,  JUimulus  Harris6nn, 
Ix6ra  crockta,  Gardoquia  Hook^ru,  iSolknum  jasminoldes,  Alstrce- 
mMa  acutif6lia,  Nieremb^rgta  filica^lis,  Thunb^rgta  aUta  var.  &lba, 
Lse^Iia  &nceps,  five  distinct  varieties  of  phloxes,  from  the  seed  of  the 
P.  Drummondu,  and  some  cut  flowers  of  very  fine  zinnias,  and  Chi- 
na pinks. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bouquet,  to  Robert  Kilvington,  and  an 
honorary  premium  was  awarded  to  the  same,  for  some  fine  specimens 
of  indigenous  plants,  viz :  Lidtris  8cari6sa,  and  two  others,  Lob^h'a 
cardinklis,  Botrychium/umarioides,  and  B.  obliqum,  &c, 

William  Chalmers,  gardener  to  George  Pepper,  Esq.,  exhibited 
Wits^nia  corymb6sa,  Man^ttia  cordif51ia,  and  i'ancrktium  speci^sa, 
three  very  fine  specimens.  William  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Stot,  exhibited  a  fine  species  of  Maxillkria. 

Alexander  Parker  exhibited  Eug^nta  myrtif51ia,  Lantkna  camm&- 
ra,  Leon6tis  leonilrus,  Ardisia  crenuliita,  petunias,  purple  and  white, 
Nieremb^rgtafilicatilis,  LagerstroD^mta  Indica,  Passindra  cien^lea,  R6- 
chea  falckta  and  obllqua,  H6ya  carn6sa,  Crinum  americanum,  iifi- 
biscus  r6sa  sinensis,  Lobdlta,  specidsa  purpi^rea,  Finca  r6sea  and  &1- 
ba,  Jasmlnum  az6ricum,  Plectr4nthus  fructic6su3,  Swains6nui  gale- 

fafblia,   Gloxinia  specidsa  and  &lba,  ffeliotr^pium   eorymb6sum, 
lalvaviscus  arb6reus,  and  three  stapelias. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  for  the  best 
display  of  vegetables,  to  Charles  Conover,  gardener  to  Thomas  C 
Rockhill,  Esq.,  he  having  exhibited  onions,  white  Portugal  and 
Strasborgh,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  carrots,  egg  plants.  Snap  beans, 
sweet  corn,  srj^uashes,  potatoes,  okra,  Lima  beans,  and  plums. 
The  Committee  on  Frmts  awarded  the  premium  for  the  best  figs 

i Celestial,)  to  William  Sinton,  gardener  to  Gen.  Robert  Patterson, 
ilexander  Parker  exhibited  the  Seckel,  the  Musk  spiced,  the  Berga- 
mot,  the  Late  Catharine,  the  Butter  and  the  premium  Bergamot 
pears,  the  Imperial  Violet,  the  red,  Parker,  large  Natural,  and  his 
Clean  Stone  Damson  plums,  besides  some  fruit  of  the  C6rnus  m&s- 
cula,  and  Maiden's  Blush  apples.  Mr.  Helmuth,  Spruce  street,  exhib- 
ited some  very  fine  nectarines. 

Hurst  &  Dreer  exhibited  one  hundred  and  ninetv  blooms  of  veiy 
superior  dahlias.  We  noticed  Hancock's  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  Bu- 
ist's  Mrs.  Rushton,  Widnall's  Reliance,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Queen 
Sup^rba,  and  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  as  something  very  supe- 
rior; indeed,  the  whole  were  very  good,  and  made  a  fine  appearance. 
--Yours,  O.  Watson,  Philadelphia,  Jlug.  ^Ist,  18S9. 
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The  Society  have  issued  their  circular,  anaounciDg  that  the  Ex- 
hibitioD  will  take  place,  and  have  also  appended  to  the  same  a  list 
of  the  premiums  to  be  awarded,  as  follows: — 

For  the  best  Grapes,  native,  not  leas  tban  six  bunches,  ...  $5  00. 
For  the  next  best  Grapes,  native,  not  less  than  six  bunches,  .  .  4  00. 
For  the  next  best  Grapes,  native,  not  less  than  six  bunches,  .  .  8  00. 
For  the  best  Grapes,  foreign,  raised  in  the  open  air,  not  less  tlian  4  bunches,  6  00. 
For  the  next  best  Grapes,  foreign,  raised  in  the  open  air,  not  less  than  4  do.  4  00. 
For  the  next  best  Grapes,  foreign,  mised  in  the  open  air,  not  less  than  4  do.  8  00. 
For  the  best  Grapes,  raised  under  glass,  not  less  than  4  bunches,     .  5  00. 

For  the  next  best  Grapes,  raised  under  glass,  not  less  than  4  bunches,  4  00. 

For  the  best  Peaches,  not  less  than  one  peck, 6  00. 

For  the  next  best  Peaches,  not  loss  than  one  peck,        ....      8  00. 

For  the  best  two  dozen  Peaches, 8  00. 

For  Uie  best  bushel  of  Peaches, 1000. 

For  the  next  best  jMJshel  of  Peaches, 600. 

For  the  best  8eckel  Pears,  not  less  than  one  peck,  ....  5  00. 
For  the  best  Butter  Pears,  not  less  than  one  peck,  •  .  .  .  5  00. 
For  the  best  Pears  of  any  other  variety,  not  less  tlian  one  peck,    .        .      6  00. 

For  the  best  Apples,  not  less  than  one  peck, 8  00. 

For  the  next  best  Apples,  not  lees  than  one  pock,  ....      2  00. 

For  the  best  bnsliel  of  Apples,  .  .  ....      6  00. 

For  the  next  best  bushel  of  Apples,  •  ....      800. 

For  the  best  Quinces,  not  leas  than  half  a  peck,  .  .      8  00. 

For  the  best  Nectarines,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  ....      8  00. 

For  the  best  Water  Melons,  not  less  than  three,  ....      5  00. 

For  the  next  best  Water  Melons,  not  less  than  three,  ...      8  00. 

For  the  best  Water  Melons,  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  not  leas  than  three,      8  00. 
For  the  best  Nutmeg  Melons,  or  varietA'  thereof,  not  less  than  three,       .      8  00. 
For  the  best  Potatoes,  aot  less  than  half  a  bushel,  ...      8  00. 

For  the  best  Sweet  Potatoes,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  .      8  00. 

For  the  best  Onions,  not  less  than  four  dozen,  .  •        .        •      8  00. 

For  the  best  Gabbs^,  not  less  than  six  heads,  .  •        .        .      8  00. 

For  the  next  best  Cubage,  not  less  than  six  heads,  •  .      2  00. 

For  the  best  Red  Cabbaee,  not  less  than  six  heads,  ...      8  00. 

For  tho  best  Carrots,  field  culture,  two  dozen.  •  ...      8  00. 

For  the  best  Lettuce,  not  less  than  six  heads,  ...      8  00. 

For  the  best  Endive,  blanched,  not  less  than  six  heads,        .  .      8  00. 

For  the  best  Salsify,  not  less  than  two  doien,  •        .        .      8  00. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  Dahlias,  .  .        .        .  5  00. 

For  the  next  best  varieties  of  Dahlias,  •  ...      8  00. 

For  the  best  American  Seedling,  Parti-colored  Dalilia,         .  .      8  00. 

For  the  best  American  Seedling,  Self-colored  Dahlia,  .        •        .      8  00. 

For  the  best  P}Tamid,  or  other  figure  formed  of  cut  flowers,  .  16  00. 

For  the  next  best  Pyramid,  or  other  figure  formed  of  cut  flowers,  10  00. 
For  the  best  Bouquet,         .                       •           .           ...      600. 

Amounting  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  We 
anticipate  a  very  splendid  exhibition. — Ed» 


AaT.  VI.    Massaehusetts  Horiieultwral  Society. 

Saturday y  July  20tA,  1839.— The  Society  transacted  sonne  business 
at  this  meeting,  and  proceeded  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  making  suitable  preparations  tor  the  Annual  Exhibition,  to  be 
eld  in  September.    The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Gen- 
eral Committee  of  Arrangement: — 

Samuel  Walker,  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Thomas  Lee,  William  Oliver, 
L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Edward  M.  Richards,  John 
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L.  Ru8sel1>  William  T.  Eustis,  Ezra  Weston,  Jr.,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  J.  E.  Tescbemacher,  Benjamin  B.  French,  Samuel  Downer, 
John  Towne,  Otis  Johnson,  David  Haggerston,  William  McLellan, 
Robert  Manning,  J.  M.  Ives,  Charles  M.  Hovey,  M.  P.  Sawyer,  Jo- 
seph Breck,  Cheever  Newhall,  William  Kenrick,  Jonathan  Winship,' 
Henry  Sheaf,  Ebenezer  Putnam,  Samuel  R.  Johnson,  S.  Sweetser, 
J.  C.  Howard,  P.  B.  Hovey,  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  William  E.  Carter, 
John  A.  Kenrick,  J.  W.  Cowan,  J.  W.  Russell,  Rufus  Howe,  Sam- 
uel Pond;  and  the  Committee  are  authorized  to  add  to  its  number,  if 
found  desirable. 

A  Special  Committee,  to  decorate  the  hall,  was  also  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  following  members: — 

Samuel  Walker,  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  William  Oliver,  M.  P.  Wilder, 
James  E.  Tescbemacher,  William  Kenrick,  £.  M.  Richards,  David 
Haggerston,  S.  R.  Johnson,  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  C.  M.  Hovey, 
J.  W.  Russell,  William  McLellan,  Rufus  Howe. 

A  Committee  was  also  appointed  to  make  a  report  on  the  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  exhibited,  and  upon  the  labors  of  the  Society 
for  the  present  year.  The  following  gentlemen  compose  this  Com- 
mittee : — 

J.  L.  Russell,  S.  Walker,  E.  M.  Richards,  William  Kenrick, 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  A.  D.  Williams. 

July  27 f A. — Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  va- 
riety of  very  handsome  carnations,  and  a  large  bouquet.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  specimens  of  Coredpsis  diver- 
sif61ia,  Oxyi^ra  chrysanthoides,  and  white  and  dark  purple  candy- 
tufts. From  S.  R.  Johnson,  pinks  and  carnations.  From  John  Hovey, 
hollyhocks,  carnations  and  bouquets.  From  Wm.  Meller,  very  fine 
carnations,  sweet  peas,  dahlias,  and  bouquets.  From  Messrs.  Mason, 
carnations  and  dahlias.  From  S.  Walker,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
.^conitum  varie^^tum,  and  elegant  bouquets.  From  M.  P.  Wilder, 
three  dahlias,  viz.  Striata  formosissima,  Cheltenham  Rival,  and  Sul- 
philrea  ^legans.  From  J.  S.  EUery,  a  large  bouquet.  From  Wil- 
liam Kenrick,  bouquets.  From  Misses  Sumner,  bouquets.  From 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  double  oleanders,  dahlias,  calceolaria,  mari- 
golds, coreopsis,  carnations,  Plumbago  cap^nsis,  &c. 

Fruits: — From  T.  Allen,  Salem,  black  Hamburgh  and  white  Chas- 
selas  grapes,  and  Royal  George  peaches.  -From  B.  V*  French, 
Heath's  Early  Nonsuch  apple.  From  Mr.  Skilton,  Charlestown, 
apricots.  From  J.  S.  Ellery,  Miller's  Burgundy,  white  Chasselas, 
and  black  Hamburgh  grapes.  From  John  Hovey,  fine  gooselierries. 
From  A.  D.Williams,  currants.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  tomatoe?. 

•August  Sd, — Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  T.  Lee,  Coredpsis 
semipl^na,  Sabb^tta  chloroides,  Coredpsis  rdsea,  Sil^ne  Tenort, 
Lobelia  cardinMis,  •^.scUpiaa  tuber6sa,  (beautifully  grown  speci- 
mens,) Ger&rdia  guercifdlia,  roses,  &.c.  From  Madam  Eustis,  Rox- 
bury,  handsome  carnations.  From  S.  Walker,  very  handsome 
bouquets.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  large  and  showy  bouquet. 
From  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  following  dahlias: — Countess  of  Liverpool, 
Sulphilrea  ^legans.  Prima  Donna,  and  Striata  formosissima.  From 
J.  Hovey,  bouquets.  From  Rufus  Rowe,  bouquets.  From  Hovey 
&  Co.,  bouquets.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  dahlias,  verbenas, 
marigolds,  fine  clusters  of  the  iVSrium  spldndens,  and  bouquets. 
From  John  Towne,  the  following  fine  plants  in  pots: — Bouv&rdta 
trif)hylla,  Fdchsia  ffr&cilis,  (six  feet  hiirh,  and  in  full  bloom,)  Ery- 
thrioa  crista-g&Ui,  Gloxinia  speci6sa.  Plumbago  cap^nsis,  Menzi^sia 
ccenllea,  Erica  verticillkta  and  cin^rea. 
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Fruits:— From  0.  Johnson,  Zinfindal  and  black  Hamburgh  grapes: 
these  specimens  were  handsome,  the  berries  large  and  well  colored. 
From  A.  D.  Williams,  beautiful  white  and  red  Dutch  curranu.  From 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Juneating  pears.  From  Mr.  Rundle,  apricots. 
From  Mrs.  C.  H.  Jones,  apricots.  From  J.  Chandler,  Marblehead, 
Roaring  Lion,  and  other  sorts  of  gooseberries.  From  E.  M.  Rich* 
ards,  the  following  varieties  of  early  apples: — Early  Harvest,  Wil- 
liams's Favorite,  Curtis's  Early  Stripea,  red  Juneating,  Sopsavine, 
and  red  Astracan. 

Vegetables: — From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  China  Dwarf  beans,  and 
tomatoes. 

Jlugtut  lOtk. — Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  S.  Sweetser,  a  cut 
flower,  of  the  lovely  Echinoc&ctus  Eyri^su.  From  D.  Macintyre,  a 
beautiful  flower  of  Widnall's  Juliet  dahlia.  From  M.  P.  Wilder, 
dahlias,  viz:  Sunbur)^  Hero,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Stridita  formoslssi- 
ma  (two  blooms,)  Prima  Donna,  SirH.  Fletcher,  Sulphi^rea  €legans, 
Reliance  and  Anna  Aus^usta  Broadwood.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a 
flower  of  Striata  formosissima,  entirely  self-colored,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  ppots  of  white;  also,  bouquets.  From  W.  Kenrick, 
bouquets.  From  S.  Walker,  Sunbury  Hero,  and  Mrs.  Ashley  dah- 
lias, verbenas,  pansies,  and  flue  large  bouquets.  From  S.  R.  John- 
fton,  beautiful  balsams  and  pinks.  From  P.  Lee,  Corcdpsis  r6sea, 
Sabbkua  chloroides,  OVchis  fimbriata,.;9scldpia«  tuberdsa,  a  handsome 
species  of  Tropee^olum,  Noisette  roses,  gerardias,  &c.  From  J. 
Hovey,  bouquets. 

Native  Plants: — From  William  Oakes,  Sabb^tta  chToroides,  and 
chloroides  var.  &lba,  Core6psis  r6sea,  jPolyeala  rubella,  .^scldpiar 
tuberdsa,  Drdsera  tenuifdlia,  Lycop6dium  alopecuroides,  and  St^- 
chys  Ayssopifdlia,  all  from  Plymouth.  The  Sabbktta  is,  we  believe, 
almost  peculiar  to  this  locality;  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
native  plants,  and  should  be  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  variety 
&lba  is  rare  and  delicate,  but  less  showy  than  the  rosy  blossoms  of  its 
parent.  From  G.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Boston,  Sabbktia  chloroides,  Core- 
6psis  r6sea,  Polygala  rubella,  Gnapbalium  margarit^ceum,  CrotaR- 
ria  sagittklis,  Aacl^pisiS  tuberdsa,  and  iStkchys  Ayssopifdlia,  all  from 
Plymouth.   Several  specimens  of  various  plants,  from  E.  Weston,  Jr. 

Fruits: — From  E.  M.  Richards,  the  following  varieties  of  apples: 
Sops  of  Wine,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Bough,  red  Astracan,  Wil- 
liams's Favorite,  Colville  d'  Ete,  Summer  rose,  red  Juneating,  Cur- 
tis's  Early  Striped,  Sugar-loaf  pippin,  and  Benoni,  all  very  fair  spe- 
cimens for  the  season,  and  several  of  them  in  good  eating,  as  we  can 
confidently  state,  Mr.  Richards  having  made  us  a  present  of  the  whole 
of  this  collection.  From  O.  Johnson,  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
white  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  the  ber- 
ries on  the  cluster  of  the  former  much  more  thickly  set  than  are  usu- 
ally seen.  From  T.  Mason,  red  and  white  Antwerp  and  Franconia 
raspberries.  From  the  Hon.  John  Welles,  peach  apricots,  from  a 
tree  imported  from  France:  Mr.  Welles  oflers  to  give  scions  to  any 
cultivator  who  wishes  to  procure  this  fine  kind. 

Vegetables: — From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  specimens  of -a  very 
small  variety  of  corn,  called  the  Tit  Bit:  the  ears  were  not  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  long;  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  eating  and 
early  variety. 

August  iltk. — Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
dahlias  and  other  flowers.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias  of  several 
handsome  varieties.  From  W.  £.  Carter,  dahlias,  and  a  white  seedling 
phlox  of  much  beauty.    From  Messrs.  Mason,  dahlias.    From  Hovey 
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&  Co.,  bouquets.  From  John  Towne,  three  or  four  fine  species  of 
heaths  in  superb  bloom.  Dahlias  were  also  presented  by  Messrs. 
Howe,  Walker,  and  others. 

Native  plants : — From  Wm.  Oakes,  .^pios  tuberdsa,  Ger4rd»a  glad- 
ca,  Lidtrti  scaTi6sa,  Rudb^ckta  lasciniAta,  iSolid^go  canadensis  and 
flexicaulis,  SpireeV  &lba,  var.  with  rose  colored  flowers,  .^'ster  acumi- 
nktus,  Solidagnoides,  and  conyzoides,  £uput6r»um  pub^scens,  Cinna 
arundinkcea,  ticutellkria  Iaterifl6ra,  ^ctoe^a  &lba  var.  fruit  with  slender 
peduncles,  Pibumum  dentktum  in  fruit,and  .^pdcynum  androsmeefldrum. 
From  E.  Weston,  Jr.,  and  F.  Parker,  Esqrs  ,  Lmum  virginikna,  Cl^m* 
atis  virgiuikna,  .^^pios  tuber6sa,  Scutellaria  Iaterifl6ra,Preu&nthes  &lba, 
Gerirdta  maritima,  Solidkeo  laevigata,  LMris  scari6sa,  Ger&rdta 
glatica  and  pediculkris,  Veronica  novaborac^usis,  Hedyskrum  canad^u- 
se,  Mon&nia  allophylla,  Eupat6rium  verticillktum. 

Fruit: — From  O.  Johnson,  fine  specimens  of  black  Hamburgh  gmpes, 
From  B.  Y.  French,  River,  Sopsavine,  Early  Harvest,  and  Kentish 
Fillbasket  apples.  From  S.  Pond,  Burnet  pears.  From  D.  Burnet,  of 
Southboro',  also.  Apricot  plums  and  Catalonian  plums,  from  his  own 
growth.  From  Messrs.  Mason,  fine  bunches  of  white  Chasselas,  or 
Sweetwater  grapes.  From  A.  D.  Williams,  handsome  specimens  of  the 
Williams'  apple.  From  J.  Deane,  Mansfield,  three  kinds  of  apples  and 
peaches.  From  P.  P.  Spalding,  Lowell,  Spalding's  seedling  apple. 
From  Prof  J.  L.  Russell,  a  native  Sweeting  apple. 

Vegetables: — From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  common  red  and  yellow, 
and  small  yellow  tomatoes. 

Sug,  24. — Exhibited,  Flowers : — ^From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Balsams, 
and  fine  varieties  of  tender  roses.  From  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  asters,  zin- 
nias, Chinese  pinks,  Nigellas,  Salpiglossises,and  three  varieties  of  Phl6x 
Drummdndtt.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias,  viz.  Rival  Sussex,  Striata 
formosissima,  Birmingham  Victor,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Reliance,  Prima 
Donna,  and  Countess  of  Liverpool.  From  S.  Walker,  the  following 
dahlias; — Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  Unique,  Quilled  Peifecllon,  Premier 
Glory,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Don  Carlos,  and  William  Cobbett ;  also  splendid 
bouquets  and  cut  flowers.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Ferb^na  Tweedieana, 
Arrani(}na  and  te\xcro\de8. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  following  dahlias,  viz :  Striata  formosissi- 
ma.  Unique,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Alpha,  Glory  of  the  West,  Sir  H.  Fletcher, 
Phalanthus,  Purple  Perfection,  Premier,  Nimrod,  Lord  Liverpool,  Ri- 
enzi,  and  Beauty  of  Kingscote ;  also  Gladiolus  floribtindus,  and  bou* 
quels.  From  William  Kenrick,  bouquets.  From  William  Meller,  as- 
ters, balsams  and  bouquets.  From  William  Oakes,  Red  Rover,  Mrs. 
Rushton,  SulphOrea  dlegans,  and  Countess  of  Liverpool  dahlias.  From 
D.  Macintyre,  Suffolk  Hero,  Rival  Sussex,  and  Mrs.  Rushton  dahlias. 
From  J.  Hovey,  bouquets.  From  T.  Lee,  6ne  specimens  of  iiibiscus 
M&nikot, 

Native  Plants: — ^From  William  Oakes,  Collinsonta  canadensis,  Lob^- 
Ma  cardinMis,  Cl^thra  alnif61ia,  Goody^ra  pub^scens  and  ripens,  A\\im 
tuberdsa,  O'rchis  blepharigldttis,  Lochia  racemuldsa,  jRandnculus  r^p- 
tans  and  filifdrmis,  &'alix  pedicellans,  Eupat6nuiii  ogeratoides  and  C6ry- 
lus  rostr^ta.  From  E.  Weston,  Jr.  and  F.  Parker,  Poly  gala  san^inea 
Ger&rdta  marldma,  j^'ster  miser,  Cistus  canadensis,  ffyp^ricum  virgini- 
ca,  and  other  specimens. 

Fruits: — From  E.  M.  Richards,  a  variety  of  apples,  among  them  the 
red  Juneating  and  Benoni.  From  S.  R.  Johnston,  green  Gage  plums. 
From  S.  Pond,  Italian  Damask  and  Royal  de  Tours  plums.  From  R. 
Manning,  Orleans,  Early  Orleans,  Drop  d 'Or  and  Wheat  plums;  also 
Bloodgood  and  Skinless  pears.    From  O.  Johnson,  beurr€  bon  marum 
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pears.    From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,' Bingham  plums  and  figs.    From  6. 
V.  French.  Garden  Royal,  and  Alexandria  grapes.     From  J.  Deane, 
fine  early  peaches,  pears  and  plums. 
Vegetables: — ^Tomatoes,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 


Art.  VII.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Root9f  Tuheraf  fyc. 


Potatoes: 


Cheiiangoe«,|P^J^{ 

_  C    nor  harrwl. 
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Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ^- 
Turnips,  per  btialtel,. 
Onions: 


1.1 


bush.  1 


bush.  1 


*nions: 

White  and  yol.,  per 

Red,  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,  . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cdbbagu,  Salads,  ^e. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen: 

EarJy  York, 

Savoy 

Drumhead, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

BrocoU,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

o        )  per  bushel, 

*^®"»5perhalfpeck, 

Beans,  shelled: 

Sieva,  per  qoart, 

Lima,  per  quart 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck. . . . 

Com,  per  dozen, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Peppers,  per  pound, 

Cucumbers,  for  pickle,  pr  h*d 
Mangoes,  per  dozen, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbt. 


Parsley,  per  lialf  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,, 
Savory,  per  bunch,. 
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Squashes  and  Pumpkins, 

Squashes,  per  pound: 

Winter  crook  neck, 

Autumnal  Marrow,  per  lb. 
Canada  crook  neck, 


Fruits, 

Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common,  JP^'^'ri"- 
'   (  per  bushel,. . 

Porters,  per  bushel 

Crab  apples,  per  peck,.. . . 
Pears: 

Eng.  Catherine,  pr  half  pk. 

Cushing,  per  half  peck,. . . 

Common,  per  half  peck,. . 

BartJett,  per  dozen, 

Plums, per  quart: 

Green  Gages, 

Bolmar  Washington, 

Common, 

Damsons,  per  half  peck,. . 
Melons,  each ; 

Watermelons, 

Cantelopes, 

Minorcas, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh 

White  Sweetwater: 
Blackberries,  per  quart,. . . . 
Wliortleberrics,  per  quart,. . 

Reaches,  per  half  peck, 

Cucumbers,  per  doz 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Pine-apples,  each, ......... 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  . . . . 

Walnuts,  per  bushel 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)per  pound, 
Sliaddocks,  each, 
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6 


Spearmint,  per  bunch, I      8 

Remarks.— Au<?ust  has  been  a  month  of  fine  weather,  and  thougjh, 
perhaiw,  rather  dry,  has,  nevertheless,  brought  forward  crops  with 
much  rapidity.    Without  any  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  wet  or 
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drought,  there  has  been  an  evenness  of  temperature  not  generally 
experienced  in  <*dog  days."  In  consequence  of  such  a  favorable 
season,  the  supply  has  continued  to  be  abundant. 

Of  Potatoes,  the  prospect  now  is,  that  there  will  be  an  immense 
crop :  prices  already  range  low,  and  we  understand  that  growers  in 
Mame  have  advertised  to  contract  for  less  than  half  the  prices  of  last 
season.  The  new  Rohans  are  coming  on  well,  and  the  product  and 
quality  promises  to  be  equal  to  the  most  extravagant  expectations  ; 
Sweet  are  tolerably  plentiful  at  fair  prices.  Turnips  now  come  to 
hand  by  the  bushel.  Onions  are  not  yet  very  abundant.  Beets  are 
plentiful.  Carrots,  as  yet,  only  by  the  bunch.  Horseradish  is  yet 
small.  Cabbages  come  in  well  now,  and  some  fine  Drumheads  have 
been  received.  Brocolis,  of  fine  size  and  beautiful  appearance,  are 
abundant.  Some  Peas  are  yet  to  be  had.  Shelled  Beans  are 
exceedingly  plentiful  for  the  season:  there  has  not  been  so  large  a 
quantity  of  Sievas  in  market,  in  August,  for  the  two  or  three  past 
years:  prices  are  very  moderate.  Tomatoes  are  now  received  in 
quantities  from  the  vicinity.  Corn  abundant  and  good.  Celery 
comes  to  hand  of  very  fair  aualitv.  Cucumbers  for  pickling,  and 
Peppers,  plentiful.  In  Squasnes  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in 
prices:  Autumnal  Marrows  are  fine,  this  season,  and  there  will  be  an 
enormous  crop:  Canada  Crooknecks  also  come  in  early  this  year. 

Fruit,  with  the  exception  of  apples,  may  be  said  to  be  very  abun- 
dant: of  apples,  the  crop  is  not  large,  and  those  of  fine  quality 
command  a  good  price.  Some  fine  Porters  have  been  bought  as 
high  as  five  dollars  per  barrel:  the  winter  supply  must,  necessarily, 
be  limited.  Plums  in  great  quantity  mostly  from  New  York.  Pears 
now  begin  to  come  in  freely :  Bartletts  are  small  this  year.  Peaches 
sold  DOW  are  almost  entirely  of  New  Jersey  growth,  and  large 
quantities  are  dailjr  received  from  thence:  the  markets  of  Boston 
JNew  York,  and  Philadelphia  are  fine  outlets  to  the  superabundant 
produce  of  the  well  tilled  fnrms  in  that  region.  Watermelons  are 
plenty  at  our  quotations.  Grapes  continue  about  the  same.  Cur- 
rants are  all  gone.  Blackberries  are  rather  abundant.  Cucumbers 
rather  slow  ct  quotations.  Of  Oranges  and  Lemons  a  fair  supply. 
— .ybttr«,  M.  T.y  Boston,  August  28fA,  1839. 
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FOR    SEPTEMBER. 
FRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  Vines,  in  the  grapery^  will  now  be  ripening  off  their  fruit. 
Give  now  great  quantities  of  air  during  the  day,  and  if  the  nights  are 
cool,  draw  up  the  sashes.  Be  careful  to  lay  in  the  new  wood  with 
regularity,  and  take  off  all  superfluous  laterals  and  straggling  shoots. 
All  syringing  should  now  be  dispensed  with. 

Strawberry  beds  may  yet  be  made  and  planted  with  success. 
Plants  for  forcing,  taken  up  last  month,  should  be  duly  and  pronerly 
watered.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  taken  up,  good  plants 
may  yet  be  potted  safely.  Keep  the  runners  cut  off  as  they  spring  out. 
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Budding  may  yet  be  performed  on  peach  trees.  Plums  and  other 
fruit  trees,  budded  early  in  August,  will  need  to  Lave  the  bandages 
slightly  loosened. 

Peach  Trees,  fig  trees,  and  other  fruit  trees  in  pots,  should  be 
removed  to  a  cool  and  shady  situation,  if  they  are  intended  for  early 
forcing. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMEITT. 

Dahlias. — During  August,  the  plants  have  advanced  rapidly  and 
made  a  profusion  of  new  wood,  though  with  a  less  proportion  of  buds 
than  they  should.  The  prospect,  however,  is  fair  for  a  good  supply 
of  flowers  the  latter  part  of  September.  Continue  to  water  freely 
if  dry  weather  ensues.  Trim  the  plants  well  without  fear  of  cutting 
away  too  much. 

Roses  may  yet  be  budded,  though  rather  late.  If  the  stocks  run 
freely  it  may  be  done  with  success. 

Chinese  and  other  tender  rose  cuttings  may  be  now  put  in. 

Geraniums,  propagated  from  cuttings  now,  make  fine  plants  for 
spring  flowering. 

Camellias  will  need  frequent  syringing:  inarching  may  be  yet  per- 
formed; plants  needing  repotting  may  be  removed  with  safety  now. 
Watch  the  seeds,  so  that  none  may  be  lost. 

T\Uip  and  hyacinth  beds  should  now  be  prepared,  by  digging  and 
renovating,  for  planting  out  the  bulbs  in  October,  or  early  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Mignonette  should  be  sown  in  pots  now,  as  we  have  in  another 
page  directed. 

Stock  seeds  may  be  now  sown  for  spring  flowering. 

Pink  pipings,  put  in  in  the  early  part  of  August,  should  be  remov- 
ed to  the  oeds,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Verbenas, — A  good  stock  should  now  be  procured,  to  provide 
against  loss  during  the  winter:  lay  the  shoots  into  small  pots,  and 
they  will  root  in  a  fortnight  or  so. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  watered  freely,  and  occasionally  with 
liquid  manure. 

Oxalis  Boweii  should  now  be  potted. 

Petunias,  for  cultivation  in  pots,  should  now  be  grown  from  cut- 
tings :  the  plants  will  flower  early  in  spring. 

Pansy  seed  sown  last  month  will  now  be  up.  Thin  out  the  plants 
to  proper  distance,  and  destroy  all  weeds. 

Mnuneuluses  do  better  planted  this  month  than  later. 

Bulbs,  of  all  hardy  kinds,  may  be  potted,  but  not  with  so  good 
success  as  later. 

Cheen^house  and  stove  plants  need  considerable  caie  now  ;  repot 
such  as  need  it. 

Cuttings  ^  EirieaSy  and  similar  plants,  put  in  in  July,  should  now 
be  potted  off  in  light  sandy  peat. 

Cactuses  should  be  carefully  watered ;  cuttings  may  be  put  in, 
and  grafling  performed  now. 

Plants  for  forcing  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  should  be  earthed  up  as  fast  as  it  grows. 
Lettuce  for  a  spring  crop,  to  be  preserved  in  frames,  should  be 
sown  now. 
Cauliflower  seeds  may  be  sown  now  for  a  spring  crop. 
Spinach  may  be  Qown  now. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Some  Remarks  upon  several  Gardens  and  Jfurse- 
riesy  in  Providence^  Burlington^  (JV*.  J.)  and  Baltimore, 
By  the  Editor. 

{Continued  from  page  223.) 

In  our  last  we  concluded  our  remarks  upon  the  gardens, 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  in  Providence,  and  we 
should  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  our  thanks 
to  Capt.  Comstock,  for  his  kindness  in  introducing  us  to  the 
places  we  visited. 

Leaving  Providence  in  the  rail-road  cars  for  Stonington, 
and  passing  over  that  barren  portion  of  country  laying  along 
the  Connecticut  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  we  arrived  at 
the  latter  place  in  lime  to  visit  a  fine  residence  in  this  ancient 
town.  From  the  appearance  of  the  village  there  is  nothing 
which  would  lead  the  traveller  to  imagine  that  gardening  had 
made  much  progress  here;  for,  like  the  farming  in  that  portion 
of  the  State,  through  which  the  rail-road  passes,  and  which 
conveys  at  once  an  impression  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  all  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  one 
would  not  be  led  to  suppose  that  any  thing  worth  noticing  ex- 
isted. We  should  not  have  done  so  ourselves,  bad  we  not 
been  kindly  furnished  with  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  who  resides 
near  the  village,  and  an  inspection  of  whose  garden  agreeably 
disappointed  us.     That  our  readers  may  know  what  is  doing 
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almost  upon  the  sandy  shore  of  the  Sound,  we  are  grati6ed  in 
being  able  to  offer  the  following  remarks. 

Residence  of  diaries  Phelps^  Esq,^  Stonington^  Conn. — 
^ng.  15^/*.  About  a  mile  from  the  village,  on  the  road  to 
Kast  Stonington,  is  siliialed  the  residence  of  Mr.  Phelps.  It 
stands  on  the  rise  of  a  hill,  and  the  lands  attached  slope  gently 
off  to  the  south.  From  the  house  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  harbor,  and  the  Sound,  on  the  south,  and  of  the  well 
wooded  country  on  the  north. 

The,  grounds  consist  of  several  acres;  but  it  is  only  within  a 
few  years  that  Mr.  Phelps  has  given  much  attention  to  their 
improvement.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  trees  around  the  house, 
and  the  garden  is,  consequently,  somewhat  exposed  to  the 
winds  and  storms;  but  in  time  this  will  be  remedied  by  the 
planting  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  The  flower  garden  contains 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  in  front  of  the  house,  and  between 
that  and  the  road,  and  is  walled  in  on  the  north  and  west  side. 
It  is  tastefully  laid  out  in  small  beds,  edged  with  box;  on  the 
north  side  stands  a  moderately  sized  green-house,  about  forty 
feet  long.  The  collection  of  plants  is  not  yet  large,  but  will 
be  gradually  increased.  Mr.  Phelps  was  having  the  old  brick 
flue  removed,  in  consequence  of  its  smoking,  and  we  advised 
him  to  have  its  place  supplied  with  hot-water  pipes,  in  connec- 
tion with  one  flue  to  nm  lengthwise  of  the  house. 

In  the  garden  we  found  a  good  assortment  of  dahlias,  which 
were  blooming  tolerably  freely,  and  a  variety  of  annuals  and 
perennials  in  full  bloom.  The  kitchen  garden  stands  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  houses,  and  is  an  enclosure  of  an  acre  or  so, 
walled  in  on  all  sides.  In  it  we  found  a  variety  of  vegetables 
growing,  together  with  strawberries  and  other  fruits,  Isabella 
grapes,  &c.  The  soil  is  here  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
nearer  the  village;  it  is  deeper,  and  consists  of  a  good  yellow 
loam. 

It  is  Mr.  Phelps's  plan  to  erect,  the  coming  winter,  a  grape- 
ry about  one  hundred  feet  long,  on  the  northerly  side  of  this 
garden,  against  the  wall,  which  will  form  the  back.  He  ex- 
pects to  have  it  in  readiness  to  plant  out  the  vines  early  in  the 
spring,  and,  as  the  border  will  be  well  prepared,  they  will  make 
a  rapid  growth.  On  the  back  wall  it  is  intended  to  train  a  few 
peaches.  The  whole,  when  completed,  will  be  the  finest  gra- 
pery in  the  State.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  the  cuhivation 
of  the  vine  extending  so  rapidly.  Mr.  Phelps  expressed  him- 
self highly  pleased  with  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  around  Bos- 
ton, and  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  will  endeavor  to 
imitate  us.     It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  chronicle  these 
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improvements;  but  we  hope  that  they  are  only  some  of  the 
earlier  ones,  denoting  the  great  change  which  will  eventually 
take  place  throughout  the  country.  We  hope  to  have  an  oc- 
casion to  notice  Mr.  Phelps's  grapery  at  length,  when  it  shall 
have  been  completed. 

Burlington^  JV.  J. — Passing  through  New  York,  and  visit- 
ing several  gardens  there  which  we  have  previously  described, 
we  continued  our  journey  south  through  New  Jersey,  and  tar- 
ried at  Burlington,  wherd^we  were  desirous  of  viewing  some  of 
f  he  fine  gardens  which  exist  here,  and  of  learning  something  of 
the  progress  which  horticuhure  is  making  in  the  State;  pre- 
suming that  this  could  be  best  judged  from  an  inspection  of  the 
gardens  in  Burlington:  of  this  we  shall  speak  in  our  retros[»ective 
view  of  the  present  year;  and  we  now  pass  on  to  make  some  re- 
marks upon  the  gardens  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 

Residence  of  Horace  Binney^  Esq.. — ^ug.  )7/A.  On  the 
bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  just  below  the  steam-boat  landings 
stands  the  beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  Binney,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  The  grounds  attached 
to  the  house  are  separated  by  one  of  the  streets  of  Burlington, 
running  parallel  with  the  river  in  the  rear  of  the  house;  and 
bounding  on  this  street  is  the  pleasure  ground  and  flower  gar- 
den, embracing  nearly  an  acre;  and  across  the  street,  oppo- 
site, is  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden,  occupying  a  similar  extent 
of  land. 

The  flower  garden  is  nearly  a  square,  and  is  laid  out  with 
one  main  circular  walk,  running  round  the  whole,  and  a  border 
for  flowers  on  each  side;  the  centre  forming  a  lawn  scattered 
over  with  several  large  fruit  trees.  In  the  border  we  noticed 
many  very  pretty  annuals  and  perennials,  and  some  dahlias » 
Several  large  orange  and  lemon  trees,  with  fruit,  were  inter- 
spersed among  the  shrubs  on  the  borders,  and  assisted  to  enrich- 
the  appearance  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Binney  is  not,  probably,  a 
great  amateur,  as  we  did  not  find  many  of  the  more  rare  and 
choice  flowers  and  plants,  but  only  the  old  established  and  well 
known  sorts. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  well  kept,  and  a  great  variety  of  vege- 
tables are  grown.  There  is  a  long  range  of  pits,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet,  used  for  forcing  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  and  for 
wintering  brocolis,  cauliflowers,  &c.  which  are  grown  to  great 
perfection;  Mr.  Robinson,  the  gardener,  having  obtained  the 
premium  the  past  spring,  for  the  best  cauliflowers  exhibited 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  We  saw  here 
a  few  hills  of  that  valuable  variety  of  corn,  the  Chinese;  it  was^ 
beginning  to  ripen,  and  probably,  ere  this,  has  been  cut  and 
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gathered;  on  many  of  the  stalks  we  counted  three  ears.  There 
IS  a  good  collection  of  pear  trees  in  the  garden,  and  some  large 
Seckel  trees,  which  were  overloaded  with  fruit. 

A  green-bouse  and  grapery  attached  to  Mr.  Binney's  place 
would  make  it  complete;  Mr.  Robinson,  the  gardener,  keeps 
every  thing  in  fine  condition,  and  we  were  much  delighted  to 
find  such  a  specimen  of  gardening  to  exist  here. 

Residence  of  Charles  Ckauncey^  Esq, — Nearly  adjoining  Mr. 
Binney's,  and  situated  on  the  same  street,  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Chauncey.  It  is  in  most  all  respects  very  similar  to 
Mr.  Binney's,  and,  like  his,  the  kitchen  garden  is  separated 
from  the  flower  garden  by  the  same  street.  Mr.  James  Mc 
Kee  is  the  gardener. 

The  flower  garden  and  lawn  is  laid  out  simply  with  one  prin- 
cipal circular  walk,  and  the  ground  is  well  filled  with  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees.  The  border  contains  a  good  display  of 
flowers,  together  with  a  very  fine  assortment  of  dahlias.  Mr. 
Hancock's  Hero  of  Tippecanoe  was  the  only  one  which  dis- 
played any  flowers. 

The  kitchen  garden  contains  a  range  of  pits  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  long,  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  Mr. 
Binney.  A  good  collection  of  fruit  trees  take  up  a  portion  of 
the  ground,  which  is  filled  with  vegetables  of  various  sorts. 

The  two  residences  have  many  features  in  common,  which 
render  any  further  description  unnecessary.  We  should  like 
to  see  a  little  more  zeal  animate  the  owners  of  such  places,  in 
order  that  the  grounds  might  be  made  more  ornamental  and  at- 
tractive to  the  amateur,  by  the  addition  of  all  the  new  plants 
which  are  annually  introduced  into  our  collections.  Viewed 
simply,  however,  as  summer  residences,  without  making  any 
claim  to  amateur  gardens,  by  high  keeping  they  are  rendered 
neat  specimens. 

Mkrsery  of  Mr.  Tkomas  Hancock. — About  two  miles  from 
the  city  we  visited  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Hancock.  It  is  not, 
probably,  much  known  to  our  readers  around  Boston,  with 
which  place  he  transacts  but  little  business;  but  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  to  which  cities  he  sends  large  quantities  of 
trees,  his  establishment  has  a  good  reputation. 

To  amateurs  and  lovers  of  the  dahlia  Mr.  Hancock's  name 
is  familiar,  from  the  reputation  which  his  seedling  dahlia,  the 
Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  has  acquired,  and  to  him  growers  of  this 
beautiful  flower  are  much  indebted;  for  he  has,  each  year,  grown 
a  large  number  of  seedling  plants,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring 
superior  flowers.  The  variety  just  named  is  excelled  by  but 
few  flowers,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  best  American 
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seedling  self-colored  dahlia  yet  produced,  and  equal  to  any  of 
the  best  English  varieties  of  the  present  year:  and  this  is  say- 
ing much  for  the  flower. 

The  whole  grounds  comprise  an  extent  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  land;  part  only  of  this  is  occupied  as  a  nurse- 
ry. Besides  raising  trees,  Mr.  Hancock  has  a  large  plantation 
of  peach  trees,  and  one  or  two  apple  orchards,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  fruit  for  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets; 
many  acres  are  covered  with  corn,  and  the  remainder  let  out  to 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  for  tillage. 

In  the  nursery,  which  is  yet  only  in  its  commencement,  Mr. 
Hancock  does  not  strive  to  cultivate  all  the  varieties  of  fruit 
which  are  named  in  the  lengthy  catalogues  of  many  nursery- 
men, but  rather  reduces  the  number  of  kinds,  selecting  the 
choicest,  and  grows  a  great  number  of  each.  His  catalogue  is 
DOW  before  us,  and  we  find  enumerated  about  fifty  apples — 
twenty-five  peaj's — thirty  peaches — twenty  plums,  &c.  &c.  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  variety  of  ornamental  shrubs  and 
forest  trees.  It  is  in  apples  and  peaches  that  Mr.  Hancock 
appears  to  possess  the  best  stock;  his  variety  of  pears  being 
yet  quite  limited.  The  quantity  of  peach  trees  annually  sold 
amounts  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  Some  idea  may  thus 
be  formed  of  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  both  in  New  Jersey 
and  the  adjoining  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. Plums  are  yet  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  good  stocks. 

Desirous  of  noticing  the  mode  of  cultivation  applied  to  nur- 
series, we  walked  through  every  part.  We  found  it  to  differ 
only  from  the  method  practised  in  New  England,  in  placing 
the  rows  at  such  distances  that  a  cultivator  may  be  run  be- 
tween them  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  the  ground.  Seedling 
stocks  are  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  young  trees  are 
set  about  the  same  distance.  Much  labor  is  saved  in  this  way. 
In  nurseries,  however,  near  our  large  cities,  where  land  is 
dearer,  perhaps  closer  planting  and  more  hand  labor  would  be 
the  most  advantageous. 

Among  the  apples,  Mr.  Hancock  esteems  the  Hagloe  crab, 
originally  imported  by  Mr.  Cox,  as  it  sells  readily  from  its 
fine  showy  appearance  and  large  size,  notwithstanding  it  is 
rather  a  dry  fruit.  We  tasted  a  native  apple,  grown  on  the 
grounds,  which  possessed  good  qualities  enough  to  deserve  * 
cultivation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  peach  is  very  extensively  carried  on 
in  New  Jersey,  for  the  supply  of  the  great  markets  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York;   the  rapidity  of  transportation  by 
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rail-road,  bringing  almost  every  portion  of  the  St;ite  within  a 
few  miles  of  either  city.  Mr.  Hancock  has  a  plantation  of 
seventeen  acres,  and  from  it  he  expects  to  pick  nearly  two 
thousand  baskets,  or  about  fifteen  hundred  bushels.  The  land 
on  which  the  trees  grow,  would  not,  without  the  aid  of  a  great 
deal  of  manure,  yield  much  more  than  five  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre.  The  trees  are  set  about  twelve  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  the  ground  is  ploughed  and  harrowed,  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds,  &c.  In  this  way,  the  peach  proves  a 
valuable  crop. 

Leaving  the  nursery,  we  walked  into  the  flower  depart- 
ment, near  the  house.  Mr.  Hancock  has  now  a  small  green- 
house, and  a  very  pretty  collection  of  cactuses,  having  just 
made  a  beginning;  but  it  is  now  his  intention  to  build  a  fine 
range,  eighty  feet  long,  to  be  divided  in  the  centre,  one  com- 
partment for  tropical  plants  and  for  forcing,  and  the  other  for 
a  green-house,  the  whole  to  be  heated  with  hot  water.  This 
project  he  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  into  execution 
this  fall.  In  dahlias,  Mr.  Hancock  is  a  great  cultivator  and 
amateur;  one  of  his  seedlings  has  given  him  much  credit  as  a 
judge  of  a  good  bloom.  The  longer  summers  of  New  Jersey 
enable  the  plants  to  acquire  larger  size,  and  gives  them  a  much 
better  chance  of  displaying  their  flowers:  one  practice  for 
obtaining  late  blooms  is  followed  here  successfully,  which 
would  be  attended  with  a  complete  failure  in  New  England; 
this  IS,  the  cutting  of  the  plants  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  or  to  a  good  side  shoot,  on  or  about  the  first  of  August. 
By  October,  they  will  have  grown  up,  and  the  blooms  are  said 
to  be  large  and  fine:  with  us,  frost  would  overtake  the  plants, 
and  prostrate  the  new  growth,  ere  they  had  attained  any  thing 
like  a  flowering  age.  The  general  collection  of  dahlias  is 
fine,  and  we  noticed  plants  of  Striata  formosissima.  Lady 
Sondes,  President,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Hope,  &c.,  &c.  The 
dahlias,  we  regret  to  say,  at  nearly  every  place  we  visited, 
have  not  done  well  this  year;  there  appears  to  be  a  great  scar- 
city of  flowers. 

On  the  farm,  Mr.  Hancock  has  a  large  field  of  the  China 
corn,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  a  large  patch  of 
the  valuable  Rohan  potato.  The  field  of  corn  was  the  best 
we  ever  saw,  and  proves  that  this  variety  is  one  of  great  value 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  It  is  too 
late  to  ripen  a  crop  with  certainty,  in  the  colder  and  short- 
er summers  of  New  England,  but  is  sufficiently  so  for  any  lati- 
tude south  of  New  York.  The  Rohan  potatoes  promise  a 
great  crop. 
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Besides  his  seedling  dahlias,  Mr.  Hancock  has  turned  his 
altentiou'io  improving  the  potato,  by  means  of  raising  new 
seedlings.  He  went  into  the  field,  and  showed  us  one  of  his 
varieties.  It  was  planted  side  by  side  with  the  Chenango,  but 
its  produce  was  more  than  one  third  greater.  The  potato  is 
flattish,  and  formed  somewhat  like  the  Chenango,  with  a  white, 
smooth  skin,  but  few  eyes,  and  these  only  slightly  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  potato.  In  its  eating  qualities,  he 
thinks  it  as  much  surpasses  the  Chenango  as  it  does  in  its  pro- 
ductiveness. In  addition  to  the  whole,  there  is  a  fine  lot  of 
•/l/orus  multicaulis  trees  growing,  and  in  good  condition. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  Mr.  Hancock  took  hold  of  the 
place,  and,  with  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  land  into  a  rich  and  flourishing  state. 
Lime,  leached  ashes,  and  marl,  are  the  substances  mostly  used 
for  manuring.  Every  part  of  the  nursery  was  in  good  order, 
and  all  the  budding,  grafting,  &c.  is  done  under  his  immediate 
inspection,  in  order  to  prevent  the  gross  mistakes  which  are 
too  frequently  made  through  the  negligence  of  inexperienced 
persons,  and  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  fruits.  Mr. 
Hancock  finds  the  demand  for  fruit  trees  increasing  every 
year,  and  it  will  be  his  endeavor  to  have  his  nursery  so  well 
furnished  with  all  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  that  orders 
may  \ye  executed  with  accuracy,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
purchasers. 

Messrs,  Cheney^ s  jParni,  and  Silk  establishment. — We  shoiJd 
not  be  pardoned,  were  we  to  omit  noticing  the  great  establish- 
ment of  the  Messrs.  Cheneys,  who  have,  within  two  or  three 
years,  purchased  a  large  farm  on  the  border  of  the  Delaware  river, 
a  short  distance  from  the  populated  part  of  the  city,  and  entered 
zealously  into  the  growth  of  the«M6rus  multicaulis,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  food  for  the  silkworm,  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  producing  large  quantities  of  silk.  Around  Burlington 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  inhabitants  were  multicaulis  mad,  so 
deeply  have  they  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  this  most  valua- 
ble tree.  We  have  ourselves  great  faith  in  the  silk  enterprise 
which  is  now  agitating  the  public  mind;  and  therefore,  though 
some  may  ridicule  the  growth  of  the  Morus,  and  designate  the 
present  excitement,  in  regard  to  the  tree,  as  a  humbug,  we  still 
believe  that  other  portions  of  the  country  will  yet  see  that  the 
farmers  and  citizens  of  Burlington,  in  cultivating  this  tree  so 
extensively,  and  reaping  therefrom  a  rich  reward,  have  acted 
with  greater  foresight  and  judgment  than  their  neighbors. 

But  the  Messrs.  Cheneys  do  not  intend  to  confine  their  ope- 
rations solely  to  the  growing  of  the  multicaulis  and  raisiiiig  of 
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silk;  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet — ^another  subject 
now  engrossing  the  minds  of  American  farmers,  and  by  some 
thought  more  favorably  of  than  the  production  of  silk, — will  be 
one  of  their  principal  objects.  Nor  is  this  all:  the  cukivation  of 
the  vine,  with  a  view  to  produce  wine,  will  receive  a  due  share 
of  attention.  Two  of  the  Messrs.  Cheneys  have  travelled  in 
France,  and  inspected  their  cocooneries,  beet  sugar  manufac- 
tories, and  vineyards,  and  they  are  confident  that  each  and  all 
may  be  made  sources  of  as  great  comparative  profit  to  the 
American  farmer  as  they  have  been  to  the  cultivators  of  France. 
We  wish  them  every  success  in  their  enterprise;  and,  as  the 
results  of  all  their  operations  will  be  given  to  the  public  ia 
their  •American  Silk  Grower,  a  periodical  which  they  pub- 
lish, at  the  low  price  of  a  single  dollar,  we  trust  that  every 
one  will  avail  himself  of  their  information,  and  turn  it  to  good 
account. 

Connected  with  the  farm,  Messrs.  Cheneys  have  a  green- 
house over  one  hundred  feet  long:  this  was  originally  ereeted 
to  grow  the  «/)f6rus  multicaulis,  in  order  to  force  them  along, 
that  larger  trees  might  be  secured.  As  the  trees  have  now 
become  sufficiently  numerous  to  dispense  with  this  method  of 
increasing  them,  the  house  is  now  to  be  converted  into  a  grap- 
ery. Some  of  the  vines  are  already  growing,  and  the  reonaio- 
der  will  be  planted  in  the  spring. 

The  quantity  of  multicaulis  grown  here  this  season,  includ- 
ing the  Alpine,  Dandole,  Canton,  &c.  is  some  twenty  acres  or 
so,  all  in  fine  condition,  and  numbering  many  thousand.  Messrs. 
Cheney  have  also  a  patch  of  the  Rohan  potato.  About  four 
acres  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  sugar  beet. 

The  Messrs.  Cheneys  have  fed  a  great  number  of  worms 
with  much  success:  at  the  time  we  visited  them  they  had  fin- 
ished their  winding.  Another  season  they  will  feed  an  im« 
mense  number  of  worms.  We  shall  endeavor  to  notice,  from 
time  to  time,  the  progress  which  they  make  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  silk. 

Nursery  and  Flower  Garden  of  Mr,  McKee, — This  is  a 
new  place,  commenced  since  last  fall.  Mr.  McKee  has  a 
small  seed  store,  connected  with  his  garden.  The  store  fronts 
on  the  main  street,  near  the  steam-boat  landing,  and  the  garden 
extends  in  the  rear,  containing  upwards  of  half  an  acre. 

There  is  a  small  green-house  attached,  but  the  collection  is 
yet  small.  Mr.  McKee  has  some  few  camellias,  very  good 
plants:  he  also  has  a  variety  of  good  geraniums  and  a  tolerable 
collection  of  roses.  A  large  number  of  dahlias  were  planted 
out,  but  they  had  not  yet  bloomed  much. 
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Such  a  place  as  Mr.  McKee's  is,  we  should  thiok,  wantiug 
10  the  city;  and,  as  he  appears  industrious  and  deserving,  we 
hope  he  will  receive  a  due  proportion  of  patronage. 

Fhiladelphiay  Aug.  22d, — We  paid  a  passing  visit  to  some 
of  the  fine  gardens  in  this  city,  each  of  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, have  been  before  noticed  and  described  in  our  previous 
volumes;  the  one  we  have  referred  to  has  been  rather  recently 
established;  and,  although  we  have  spoken  of  it  incidentally, 
we  have  not  yet  said  much  of  its  extent  and  character.  We 
refer  to  the 

Mirseryand  Flower  Garden  of  Mackenzie  Sf  Buchanan. — 
This  garden  is  situated  in  Spruce  street,  two  or  three  squares 
-above  Broad.  It  fronts  upon  the  former  street  upwards  of  a 
hundred  feet,  and  runs  back  about  the  same  depth,  forming  a 
square.  On  the  west  side,  and  facing  the  east,  there  is  a  green- 
house, about  eighty  feet  long;  on  the  north,  another  facing  the 
south,  sixty  feet  and  upwards;  and  preparations  are  making  to 
put  up,  the  ensuing  fall,  another  house  on  the  east  side,  facing 
the  west,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  garden;  the  ground  will  then  be  enclosed  on 
three  sides,  with  an  area  in  the  centre  for  the  garden.  The 
sashes  were  already  completed,  and  the  house  was  to  be  speed- 
ily commenced. 

It  is  now  only  little  more  than  two  years  since  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie left  Lemon  Hill,  at  which  place  he  was  gardener  four 
or  five  years,  and  commenced  business  for  himself  at  this  place; 
he  soon  afterwards  connected  Mr.  Buchanan  with  him  in  trade, 
and  at  the  present  time,  they  have  a  fine  collection  of  plants, 
already  filling  two  large  houses  so  completely,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  erect  another,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  suffering 
from  being  too  crowded. 

The  collection  consists  of  a  large  number  of  fine  geraniums, 
roses,  camellias,  and  green-house  plants  in  general,  all  propa- 
gated and  raised  by  their  own  hands.  They  also  possess  the 
whole  stock  of  seedling  chrysanthemums  raised  by  Mr.  Kil- 
vingtoo,  and  noticed  by  us  last  winter.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
raised  some  good  seedling  dahlias,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the 
best  cultivators  of  plants  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Buchanan,  his 
partner,  is,  also,  an  excellent  botanist  and  propagator,  and,  to- 
gether, thej  manage  their  business  in  a  successful,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  profitable  manner. 

An  account  of  some  of  their  seedling  verbenas  has  been  al- 
ready given  in  our  pages  by  our  correspondent,  Dr.  Watson. 
These  we  now  saw  in  bloom,  and  they  are  each  and  all  most 
desirable  plants.     F.  Binneydna  is  a  dark  maroon,  and  very 
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superb.  Mr.  Buchanan  showed  us  plants  of  the  V.  teucraHes^ 
Eyredna,  and  others,  which  had  been  fertilized  with  the  new 
varieties,  in  order  to  produce  some  novelties  another  year;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  their  labors  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  practice  of  turning  both  green-house  and  hot-house 
plants  out  of  the  pots  into  the  open  ground  during  summer^  is 
much  more  practised  here  than  around  Boston  and  New  York; 
and  we  think  the  system  attended  with  good  results,  with  some 
classes  of  plants,  especially  in  this  climate  and  further  south. 
We  saw  here  the  //ibiscus  r6sa  sinensis,  growing  as  rapidly  as 
a  currant  bush,  turned  out  of  the  pot;  but  this  would  not  be  the 
case  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Our  summers  are  not  so  long, 
nor  the  heat  so  regular  and  continued,  and  the  nights  are  much 
cooler:  so  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  strong  old  plants  of 
the  same  species,  plunged  in  the  border  in  the  open  air,  have 
changed  the  color  of  their  foliage  to  a  sickly  hue,  and  nearly 
stopped  growing.  With  many  green-house  plants  it  may  be 
safely  and  judiciously  done;  but  to  adopt  the  same  course  as 
they  do  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  would  be  very  injurious 
'  to  the  plants.  We  would  urge  all  amateurs  and  cultivators  to 
practise  this  system. 

Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan  are  adding  to'their  collec- 
tion all  the  new  and  fine  plants  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 
They  have  also  many  seedling  geraniums  and  camellias  of  their 
own,  and  will  spare  no  pains  to  render  their  establishment  equal 
to  any  other  in  the  city.  It  is  yet  scarcely  Commenced,  and 
we  trust  that  their  endeavors  to  deserve  patronage  will  not  be 
made  in  vain. 

Baltimore^  Jlug.  24th. — During  the  fall  of  1838,  some 
time  in  November,  we  visited  this  city  for  the  first  time:  we 
had  heard  considerable  of  the  gardens  and  nurseries  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  it  was  our  intention,  from  the  desire  we 
have  to  learn  how  fast  horticulture  was  progressing,  to  have 
made  a  visit  to  all  of  the  most  noted;  but  winter  set  in  earlier 
than  we  had  anticipated,  and  our  stay  in  the  city  was  exceed- 
ingly short,  and  we,  unfortunately,  could  not  find  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  but  one  single  garden.  Regretting  this  as  much 
«s  we  did,  it  was  not  convenient  for  us  to  remain;  and  we  re- 
solved to  improve  the  first  occasion  which  our  time  would  al- 
low to  make  another  visit,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  see 
nearly  all  worthy  of  remark. 

Gardening  in  Baltimore,  though  it  has  made  some  progress, 
is  but  yet  in  its  infancy.  Commercial  affairs  appear  to  en- 
gross the  attention  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  the  more 
wealthy  have,  as  yet,  devoted  but  little  time  or  expense  to  the 
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embellishment  of  their  gardens.  In  this  respect  Baltimore 
may  be  compared  to  New  York.  But  there  is  now  dawning  a 
better  taste  for  rural  pursuits.  Within  the  precincts  of  the 
city,  but  remote  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  business,  there  are 
situations  which  would  afford  the  most  beautiful  gardens  in  the 
country.  Baltimore  is  peculiarly  favored  in  this  respect;  and 
is  unlike  either  Philadelphia,  New  York  or  Boston,  in  which 
cities  there  is  no  such  available  land  to  be  found,  or  any  which 
embraces  such  favored  localities  for  garden  spots,  combining 
varied  and  magnificent  views.  When  the  same  wealth  is  em- 
ployed in  gardening  here  which  has  been  lavished  in  Philadel- 
phia or  Boston,  Baltimore  may  be  proud  of  her  standing  in  the 
horticultural  world,  and  almost  dispute  the  palm  with  any  of 
her  sister  cities.  But  we  shall  say  more  upon  this  subject  at 
another  time;  we  have  but  barely  space  now  to  describe,  briefly, 
the  places  we  visited. 

Jiursery  and  Flower  Garden  of  Samuel  Feast, — This  nur- 
sery is  situated  in  Franklin  street,  near  its  termination,  so  far 
as  it  is  at  present  graded.  Mr.  Feast  was  formerly  establish- 
ed at  the  corner  of  Lexington  and  Saratoga  streets,  only  a 
short  distance  from  Baltimore  street;  but  he  was  obliged,  from 
the  growing  population,  to  remove  where  land  was  less  valua- 
ble, and  to  be  had  in  greater  quantity.  Mr.  Feast,  however,' 
still  retains  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  the  streets  where  his  garden 
stood,  and  has  commenced  erecting  a  building,  where  he  intends 
to  open  a  store,  in  connection  with  his  nursery,  for  the  sale  of 
seeds,  bouquets,  plants,  &.c. 

The  nursery  contains,  we  should  judge,  four  or  five  acres: 
it  is  well  elevated,  and  falls  away  to  the  east  and  south  in  a 
gradual  slope,  just  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  superfluous  water, 
and  not  endanger  the  plants  by  the  washing  away  of  the  earth. 
The  soil  is  a  retentive  loam  of  good  depth,  and  well  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  a  nursery.  There  are  two  green-houses  at- 
tached, one  large  but  rather  old,  built  in  the  form  of  a  lean-to 
against  the  dwelling-house,  and  a  detached  one  for  cactuses 
and  camellias,  which  has  lately  been  put  up.  The  plants  were 
at  this  time  all  in  the  open  air,  except  the  cactuses  and  a  few 
camellias,  which  were  undergoing  the  process  of  inarching. 

The  same  system  of  cultivation  cannot  be  applied  to  plants 
here,  which  succeeds  in  a  more  northern  latitude.  The  sum- 
mers are  considerably  longer,  the  heat  more  oppressive,  and 
the  sun's  rays  more  powerful,  materially  changing  the  climate: 
thus,  in  June  and  July,  plants  require  great  care,  to  ji^revent 
them  from  being  completely  destroyed  by  the  dry  air  and 
scorching  sun:  every  pot  must  be  plunged  in  the  open  ground, 
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and  not  remain  exposed:  a  few  hours'  neglect  would  prostrate 
them  at  once.  The  gardener  has  to  exert  great  diligence 
throughout  the  summer.  The  winters  are  very  mild,  but  the 
variableness  of  the  summer  is  trying  to  all  kinds  of  pot  cultiva* 
tion. 

Mr.  Feast  has  long  given  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  vari- 
ous plants  from  seed,  and  has  been  very  fortunate  in  producing 
a  great  number  of  good  varieties:  roses,  camellias,  azaleas,  and 
cactuses  are  tribes  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  roost  attention. 
We  saw  several  beds  of  seedling  roses,  the  plants  all  growing 
in  the  open  ground,  and  many  of  those  in  bloom  were  very  fine: 
we  saw  one  exceedingly  small  one,  and  this  called  up  in  our 
mind  the  Master  Burke  variety,  which  Mr.  Feast  raised  some 
time  since,  and  which  is  noticed  in  our  III.,  p.  129.  On 
inquiry  for  this,  Mr.  Feast  informed  that  he  had  lost  it:  indeed^ 
it  was  too  minute  and  fragile  to  exist:  the  flowers,  he  assured 
us,  were  not  much  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  the  whole 
bush  could  be  covered  with  an  egg-shell.  All  attempts  to  prop- 
agate it  failed:  so  great  a  curiosity,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
it  could  not  have  been  preserved. 

The  number  of  seedling  camellias  is  very  large,  and  some 
have  already  flowered  which  possess  much  merit;  the  coming 
winter  several  additional  ones  will  expand.  The  quantity  of 
seedling  azaleas  is  very  great,  and  though  not  now  the  season 
to  see  them  in  bloom,  we  have  been  informed  by  our  friends 
that  there  are  a  good  number  of  varieties,  which  are  valuable 
additions  to  this  showy  and  freely  cultivated  family.  Mr. 
Feast's  seedling  cactuses  are  numerous,  and  three  or  four  that 
he  has  selected  from  the  mass  are  superb:  he  has  now  a  great 
number  of  seedlings  of  the  present  year,  and,  among  them,  some 
which  were  grown  from  seeds  of  the  C^reus  speciosissimus 
impregnated  with  the  C.  grandifldrus;  from  them  he  expects 
something  novel  and  fine. 

In  looking  over  the  cactuses,  Mr.  Feast  called  our  attention 
to  a  new  feature  in  grafting  this  tribe,  to  facilitate  their  early 
flowering  from  seeds;  and  this  was,  that  the  little  seedlings,  as 
soon  as  they  had  fairly  developed  their  cotyledons,  were  used 
as  scions^  and  inserted,  with  a  slight  cleft,  in  the  stock  of 
the  triangularis;  in  a  few  days  they  begin  to  grow,  and  in  one 
season  attain  a  larger  size  than  those  remaining  on  their  own 
roots  do  in  twice  that  period.  We  saw  seedlings  grafted  in  this 
manner  last  fall,  which  were  now  large  plants,  sufficiently  strong 
enough  to  bloom  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Feast's  collection  of 
Cacti  is  large,  and  he  has  many  undescribed  and  unnamed  spe- 
cies from  South  America;  among  them  is  one  producing  its 
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flowers  wholly  on  one  side.  In  the  house  with  the  cactuses 
we  noticed  the  orchideous  plants  just  received;  most  of  them 
are  in  good  condition. 

The  green-house  and  hot-house  plants  were  so  scattered 
ahout  in  various  situations,  that  we  had  not  much  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them.  Mr.  Feast  grows  his  plants  exceedingly 
well,  particularly  the  azaleas,  which  were  clothed  with  foliage. 
We  saw  here  the  Artoc&rpus  incisa,  a  new  gloxinia,  and  a  new 
Alstrcem^na,  all  introduced  from  Rio  Janeiro;  Carolinea  prin- 
ceps  and  insignis,  raised  from  seeds,  were  a  foot  high  or  more; 
a  species  of  D&phne,  producing  its  flowers  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  in  a  terminal  head,  and  difficult  to  increase; 
Russ611ia  juncea,  with  its  leafless  branches,  hanging  gracefully 
over  the  pot,  but  completely  clothed  with  its  beautiful  corols, 
was  a  fine  specimen.  The  new  verbenas  of  Mr.  Feast  have 
been  noticed  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  (p.  290.)  We  saw 
several  of  them  in  flower,  and  they  are  pretty  additions  to  the 
already  extensive  list:  one  deep  rosy  pink  variety  exceeded  in 
delicacy  even  the  select  Eyredno.  Mr.  Feast  has  not  yet 
named  them.  There  were  many  other  things  worthy  of  notice, 
but  we  have  no  space  to  extend  our  remarks. 

In  the  garden  there  are  many  fine  specimens  of  shrubs,  roses, 
&c.  Magndlta  conspicu^  stands  out  here  without  having  the 
smallest  shoot  injured  by  the  frost:  Mr.  Feast  has  a  plant  fifteen 
feet  high,  which  was  one  sheet  of  blossoms  last  spring.  A  new 
shrub,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  bearing  a  reddish  berry, 
and  which  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Ah&mnus,  was  a  showy 
object.  Herbemont's  musk  cluster  rose  is  a  magnificent  varie- 
ty, flowering  profusely  all  summer,  and  growing  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  The  dahlias  had  just  commenced  flowering,  but 
the  collections  around  Baltimore  contain  but  few  of  the  newest 
sorts. 

Mr.  Feast  is  a  zealous  cultivator,  and  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  assiduity  in  raising  new  plants.  We  hope  he  will  find 
a  good  reward  in  the  rapid  sale  of  the  objects  to  which  he  has 
devoted  so  much  of  his  time  in  producing. 

Residence  of  Dr.  T.  Edmonson^  Jr. — The  beautiful  demesne 
of  Dr.  Edmonson  is  just  beyond  Mr.  Feast's  garden,  and  oc- 
cupies the  whole  rise  of  land  forming  the  crown  of  the  hill.  It 
slopes  ofi*  in  all  directions,  and  stretches  into  the  valley  on  the 
east  side,  and  up  again  on  the  adjoining  hill,  comprising,  in  its 
whole  extent,  some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  acres .  But 
all  this  is  not  devoted  to  a  garden.  It  is  principally  pasture 
land,  and  under  farm  tillage,  only  a  portion  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  mansion,  of  three  or  four  acres,  forming  the  flower 
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garden.  From  all  parts  of  the  elevated  portion  of  the  ground 
the  views  are  magnificent  and  extensive.  In  the  foreground 
lays  the  city,  and  beyond  stretches  out  the  harbor  and  bay;  and 
on  the  north  and  west  a  rich  and  fertile  country  is  spread 
before  the  eye.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  finest  situations, 
and  combines  more  natural  advantages,  than  any  we  have  ever 
visited. 

Attached  to  the  garden  is  a  green-house,  hot-house  and  con- 
servatory, with  a  blank  roof  in  the  old  style:  this  is  made  use 
of  to  preserve  a  number  of  large  old  lemon  and  orange  trees. 
Dr.  Edmonson  possesses  a  good  collection  of  camellias,  and 
has  many  seedlings.  Among  the  hot-house  plants  are  several 
fine  specimens:  Miisa  rosacae^a  was  in  bloom  ;  Gard^nta 
amse^na,  a  species  not  common,  was  blooming  freely.  Seve- 
ral large  specimens  of  Eriobotrya  jap6nica,  Jambdsa  vulgaris, 
&c.  have  each  borne  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

The  garden  was  newly  laid  out  the  past  spring,  and  the  whole 
ground  was  trenched  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  Dr.  Ed- 
monson is  an  amateur  with  considerable  zeal,  and  has  made  him- 
self familiar  with  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  and  he  has 
set  a  good  example  to  all  who  are  forming  gardens.  Unless 
the  soil  is  remarkably  deep  and  fertile,  the  first  operation 
should  be  to  trench  and  manure  it  well.  We  found  a  variety 
of  dahlias  coming  into  flower,  and  an  immense  number  of  seed- 
ling phloxes,  of  which  a  few  were  very  fine.  The  asters,  verbe- 
nas, and  other  flowers  were  blooming  freely. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  made  a  longer  visit 
here,  but  our  time  would  only  allow  us  to  take  a  hasty  survey 
of  the  place. 

Mirsery  and  Flower  Garden  of  Mr.  John  Feast. — Mr. 
Feast's  nursery  is  on  West  Lexington  street,  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  not  of  large  extent,  embrac- 
ing, perhaps,  not  above  an  acre  or  two*.  He  has,  however,  three 
green-houses  and  a  stove,  and  is  about  erecting  another  range 
on  a  piece  of  land  which  he  has  purchased  in  the  rear. 

We  called  upon  Mr.  Feast  a  year  ago,  and  saw  his  plants, 
which  were  then  in  the  houses,  and  intended  to  have  noticed 
tliem  soon  after:  but  being  prevented  from  doing  so,  we  let  it 
remain  until  we  could  have  a  chance  to  describe  it  with  the 
others.  His  collection  of  camellias  is  quite  extensive,  and  it 
embraces  some  fine  seedlings.  There  was  in  the  stove  a  fine 
collection  of  orchideous  plants,  and  one  or  two  then  in  flower. 
Mr.  Feast  cultivates  a  great  number  of  geraniums.  The 
cactuses  were  in  fine  order,  and  there  are  several  species  culti- 
vated. 
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In  the  garden  there  was  a  good  show  of  dahlias,  though  of  the 
older  sorts.  From  some  reason  the  newer  and  choice  kinds 
do  not  command  a  price  sufficient  to  warrant  the  nurserymen  in 
adding  them  to  their  collections  annually:  this  certainly  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  taste  of  the  amateurs  of  our  sister  city: 
scarcely  any  of  the  most  rare  and  celebrated  kinds,  grown 
around  New  York  and  Boston,  are  to  be  found  growing  in  the 
commercial  or  amateur  gardens  here. 

The  climate  is  not  favorable  to  the  dahlia,  and  this  may  have 
discouraged  amateurs  from  attempting  their  growth;  the  hot 
and  dry  summers  are  prejudicial,  and  the  plants  throw  up  but 
few  flowers,  growing  m  the  same  stunted  manner  that  they  did 
throughout  the  country  generally,  in  the  summer  of  1838.  The 
first  of  July  is  adopted  by  some  growers  as  the  time  to  plant 
out,  for  if  set  out  previously,  they  are  sure  to  sufier  from  the 
intense  heat  of  June. 

Mr.  Feast  has  in  connection  a  seed-store,  where  he  furnish- 
es vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  in  any 
quantity. 

Garden  of  Gideon  B.  Smithy  Esq. — Mr.  Smith  is  well 
known  to  the  public  as  a  pioneer  in  the  silk  enterprise,  which 
is  now  attracting  so  much  attention.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  introduce  the  JIfdrus  multicadlis  into  the  country,  and  from 
that  period,  some  twelve  or  more  years  since,  he  has  been  un- 
wavering in  the  opinion  that  this  country  would  eventually  be- 
come a  great  silk-growing  nation.  It  was  through  his  perse- 
verance that  many  of  the  early  cultivators  were  induced  to  enter 
into  the  growth  of  the  tree;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  but 
little  known  of  this  variety,  or  its  value  as  food  for  the  worm, 
until  within  three  or  four  years,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  an  active  demand  for  it  throughout  the  Union.  Had  Mr. 
Smith  continued  to  increase  and  cultivate  the  tree,  he  would 
have  realized  a  fortune  (which  he  is  fully  entitled  to,  for  his 
laudable  efforts  to  spread  information  in  regard  to  the  tree,) 
in  the  sale  of  them  at  the  handsome  prices  of  last  season.  He 
has  spared  no  exertions  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  farmers, 
and  others,  the  importance  of  growing  the  tree,  with  a  view  to 
raising  silk;  and  after  many  years  have  passed  away  in  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  tree,  rather  than  in  real  trials  of  its 
superiority  over  the  Italian,  it  must  be  a  source  of  great  grati- 
fication to  see  his  anticipations  about  to  be  realized.  But  we 
have  indulged  in  these  remarks  too  far,  and  return  to  speak 
a  few  words  relative  to  Mr.  Smith's  garden. 

It  ii  a  small  spot  attached  to  his  house,  and  contains  but  a 
few  shrubs  and  plants.     But  the  most  noted  of  these  is  Her- 
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bemoDt's  musk  cluster  rose,  which  we  have  before  named.  It 
was  raised  from  seed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  sent  hy  that  lady  to  Mr.  Smith  some  time  ago.  It 
is  a  most  rapid  and  vigorous  grower,  the  shoots  attaining  the 
height  of  ten  feet,  and  terminated  with  clusters  of  over  a  hun- 
dred buds.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Baltimore, 
and  it  remains  in  bloom  all  summer.  Unfortunately  it  is  very 
difficult  of  propagation,  and  it  will  therefore  be  some  time  be- 
fore it  will  be  generally  found  in  our  gardens.  On  the  plant  in 
Mr.  Smith's  garden  there  were  four  or  five  new  suckers, 
covered  with  clusters  of  buds  nearly  ready  to  expand.  An 
Isabella  grape  vine  is  worthy  of  notice;  it  is  trained  to  the  pi- 
azza, and,  though  only  three  years  old,  has  extended  nearly 
forty  feet,  and  is  maturing  a  large  crop  of  grapes. 

The  old  tree  of  the  Morus,  the/r«^  cultivated  south  of  New 
York,  we  saw  growing  here,  and  it  had  made  shoots  twelve 
feet  high  this  season.  It  has  ripened  fruit  this  season,  and 
Mr.  Smith  has  raised  seedlings  from  it  which  are  precisely  like 
the  parent.  Mr.  Smith  has  so  limited  a  space,  that  he  has  no 
opportunity  to  grow  many  plants,  and  though  receiving  great 
numbers  from  abroad,  as  well  as  seeds,  he  is  compelled  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  bis  friends  for  cultivation. 

We  only  regretted  that  we  could  not  inspect  the  Clairmont 
nursery,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  belonging  to  R.  Sinclair, 
sen.  It  contains  a  great  collection  of  trees,  and  we  hope,  ere 
long,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  noticing  it  at  length. 


Art.   II.      On  the  propagation^  cultivation^   and  general 
treatment  of  the  Epacris.      By  John  Towne,  Esq. 

The  E'pacris,  which,  for  beauty  and  elegance,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  tribe,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  admirers  of  pretty  plants  ;  at  least  it  has  not  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  meet  with  any  practical  directions  for  their  cultiva- 
tion. Being  a  great  admirer  of  this  most  interesting  family  of 
plants,  I  employ  a  leisure  moment,  in  the  attempt  to  describe 
the  method  which  I  have  followed  in  the  propagation  and  cul- 
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tivation  of  them  ;  with  the  hope,  that  it  may  stimulate  others 
to  try,  particularly  as  I  can  assure  them,  that,  in  the  course 
of  practice  which  I  have  pursued,  I  find  no  more  difficuhy  in 
4|he  cultivation  of  them,  than  I  do  in  the  cultivation  of  most 
oardy  green-house  plants ;  and  they  are  certainly  as  easily 
propagated. 

I  am  aware,  however,  of  the  difficulty  of  communicating  to 
others,  all  the  simple  minutise  necessary  in  practice  ;  for  it  is 
difficult,  when  a  subject  is  placed  immediately  before  us,  to  . 
make  others  see  it  in  the  same  light  as  we  might  view  it ;  and 
more  difficult  to  give  such  instructions,  as  to  lead  others  to 

Jursue  precisely  the  same  manipulation  that  we  might  follow, 
n  cultivation,  I  have  pursued  that  course,  which  the  nature  of 
the  plants  seemed  to  point  out,  as  most  congenial  to  their  habits, 
without  regard  to  the  practice  of  others,  and  I  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  my  success.  It  is  a  misfortune,  that  many 
practical,  and  even  experienced,  cultivators,  follow  without 
variation,  a  certain  routine  of  practice,  not  considering  whether 
the  course  they  are  pursuing,  is  congenial  with  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  plant ;  hence,  failures  in  the  cultivation  of  certain 
species  often  take  place,  merely  for  want  of  a  little  observation 
and  a  few  experiments. 

There  has,  I  believe,  been  over  twenty  varieties  of  the 
E'pacris  introduced  into  the  collections  in  England;  many 
of  which  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  graceful  forms  and 
most  splendid  flowers.  As  yet,  but  few  of  those  varieties 
have  been  added  to  the  collections  of  this  country  ;  but  I 
hope  soon  to  see  them  all  ornamenting  our  green  houses.  I 
have,  in  my  small  collection,  eight  varieties  of  this  choice 
plant,  to  wit:  E'pacris  grandifl6ra,  impressa,  campanul^ta 
riibra,  palluddsa,  nivalis,  heteron^ma,  varidbilis,  and  pupur- 
iscens. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  this  class  of  plants  was 
difficult  of  propagation  and  cultivation.  I  have  found  it  far« 
otherwise.  All  the  above  varieties  strike  freely  from  cuttings, 
and  the  growth  of  roost  of  them,  in  a  single  season,  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. Cuttings  of  several  varieties,  which  were  planted 
in  March,  1838,  are  now,  Sept.  1839,  some  of  them,  over  four 
feet  high,  and  handsome  bushy  plants,  which  will  flower  splen- 
didly this  winter.  Cuttings  planted  in  March  last,  are  now 
one  foot  high,  above  the  top  of  the  pots,  and  growing  like 
weeds.  This  may  seem  incredible,  but  they  are  living  witness- 
es, and  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  them  to  any  one,  who  may 
have  the  curiosity  to  call  and  verify  the  truth  of  my  remarks. 
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The  months  of  February,  March  and  April,  I  consider  the 
best  periods  for  planting  cuttings  ;  or  as  soon  as  good  wood 
can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  When  put  in  early,  they 
generally  strike  root  in  about  two  months;  sometimes  th^ 
require  a  longer  period,  but,  in  most  cases,  they  may  be  potted 
qS  so  as  to  make  a  fine  growth  before  winter.  When  put  in 
late  in  the  season,  they  do  not,  in  general,  strike  so  freely,  and 
require,  with  me,  a  longer  time  to  take  root.  I  have  had 
them  do  well,  however,  when  planted  as  late  as  August,  but 
the  instances  are  rare.  When  equally  convenient  in  every  re- 
spect, I  prefer  the  dark  of  the  moon  to  put  in  cuttings;  that  is, 
the  period  from  the  full  to  the  next  new  moon:  not  that  I  am 
a  superstitious  observer  of  moons,  but  it  is  a  fact  well  estab- 
lished, that  plants'  have  their  seasons  of  rest,  and  I  have  ob- 
served that  they  grow  more  vigorously  during  the  two  first 
quarters  of  the  moon  than  they  do  in  the  two  last  quarters.  I 
do  not  mean  to  infer  that  there  is  any  more  than  a  partial  sus- 
pension in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  it  is  during  this  partial 
season  of  rest,  that  I  consider  the  most  favorable  time  to  take 
oBT cuttings.  Eight  inch  bell-glasses  being  a  convenient  size, 
select  pots  for  the  cuttings  large  enough  to  admit  the  glasses 
freely  inside  the  rim.  Fill  the  pots  two  thirds  full  with  broken 
pots,  or  pounded  soft  brick;  then  fill  the  remaining  third  with  a 
compost  of  three  parts  of  moderately  fine  sand,  and  one  part  of 
peat  soil,  well  compounded  together,  leaving  the  pots  just  even 
full,  when  hard  pressed  down  and  well  watered,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  preparation. 

Select  the  cuttings  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  after  they 
have  made  a  new  growth  of  one  or  two  inches;  take  them  off 
so  as  to  leave  half  an  inch  of  the  old  or  last  year's  wood  on 
the  cutting.  With  a  sharp  knife  remove  the  leaves  from  the 
base,  up,  for  one  inch  or  more;  then  take  off  the  bottom  imme- 
diately under  a  joint  or  leaf,  making  a  drawing  cut  with  the 
knife,  slightly  sloping  downward,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  bark 
where  the  cut  is  made. 

Thus  prepared,  proceed  immediately  to  insert  the  cuttings 
in  the  pots;  make  the  holes  for  their  reception  with  a  small 
dibble  or  little  round  stick  tapered  handsomely  to  a  point; 
plant  the  cuttings  from  a  half  to  one  inch  deep,  according  to 
their  size,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  and 
press  the  soil  firm  round  the  cutting;  give  a  gentle  watering 
with  a  fine  rose  watering  pot,  and  immediately  cover  with  the 
bell-glasses.  Set  the  pots  in  a  cool  part  of  the  green-house, 
where  they  can  receive  as  much  light  as  possible,  but  no  sun. 
/never  give  bottom  heat. 
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For  the  first  four  or  fife  weeks  remove  the  glass  as  seldom 
as  possible;  and  never,  except  to  water,  and  wipe  the  damp 
from  the  glasses  wh^n  it  collects  upon  the  inside;  and  this 
should  be  done  in  the  morning  before  much  air  is  admitted  to 
the  house,  or  in  the  evening  after  the  air  is  taken  off.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  compost  constantly  damp.  It  must 
never  be  suffered  to  get  dry.  After  the  first  four  or  five 
weeks,  the  glasses  may  be  removed  every  evening,  and  remain 
off  for  five  or  ten  minutes:  this  may  be  practised  till  the  cut- 
tings strike  root,  which  will  be  indicated  by  their  commencing 
to  grow.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  glasses  may  be  kept 
off  a  longer  period,  gradually  increasing  the  time  for  some 
days,  when  they  may  be  suffered  to  remain  off  during  the 
night,  and  placed  on  in  the  morning,  with  one  side  raised  a 
little,  80  as  to  admit  a  small  portion  of  air.  When  the  cuttings 
have  made  a  growth  of  one  inch  or  more,  they  may  be  potted 
off  into  thumb  pots  of  the  smallest  size,  preserving  as  much  of 
the  soil  about  the  roots  as  possible. 

The  compost  for  the  first  potting  should  be  two  parts  peat 
soil,  and  one  part  sand;  put  plenty  of  drainage  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  say  from  half  to  one  inch  deep  of  broken  pots,  or 
soft  bricks  pounded.  Place  the  plants,  after  potting,  in  a  cool, 
shady  place,  in  the  house  or  out  of  doors,  keeping  the  soil 
about  their  roots  constantly  damp,  but  not  saturated  with  water. 
For  the  second,  and  all  subsequent  pottings,  use  sandy  peat 
soil,  and  always  use  a  large  quantity  of  drainage  at  each  repot- 
ting. By  sandy  peat,  I  mean  a  black,  sandy  soil,  more  prop- 
erly called  savannah  soil,  containing  vegetable  decomposed 
matter  and  sand,  about  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  vegeta- 
ble matter  and  one  part  sand.  This  soil  may  be  obtained  in 
almost  any  direction  about  Boston,  and  generally  in  the  proper 
proportion;  but  when  it  cannot,  well  decomposed  leaf  mould, 
or  sand,  may  be  added  to  make  it  conform  to  this  mixture.  / 
always  repot  whenever  the  roots  begin  to  mat  round  the  sides 
of  the  pots,  without  regard  to  the  time  of  year.  Hence,  repot 
at  all  seasons;  for  old  plants,  however,  I  consider  one  potting 
in  the  year  amply  sufficient,  and  the  month  of  March  the  most 
proper  time  to  perform  the  operation.  They  require  very  small 
pots,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  a  common 
error  to  overpot  them,  that  is,  to  use  too  large  pots.  In  re- 
potting, remove  the  old  drainage,  but  no  soil  froni  about  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  The  soil  in  the  pots  should  always  be  kept 
moist,  for  if  once  suffered  to  get  dry,  no  art  can  restore  the 
plant.  It  is  a  good  rule  in  watering,  to  give  sufficient  to  admit 
a  portion  to  pass  off  through  the  bottom  of  the  pots;  for  where 
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plenty  of  drainage  is  used,  there  is  little  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended in  giving  too  much  water. 

The  E'pacris,  being  indigenous  to  the  mountainous  parts  of 
New  South  Wales,  has  led  many  cultivators  to  suppose  that 
tliey  are  capable  of  enduring  a  great  degree  of  drought;  but  this 
is  certainly  an  error,  when  the  plants  are  confined  to  the  nairrow 
limits  of  pot  culture.  This  fatal  error  is  probably  the  principal 
reason  why  so  many  failures  have  taken  place  in  their  cultiva- 
tion. They  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that,  in  their 
native  locality,  the  roots  are  at  liberty  to  penetrate  deep  into 
the  earth  in  search  of  moist'ure,  and  that  the  ground  around 
them  is  covered  with  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter,  which 
retains  the  moisture,  and  protects  the  roots  from  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun.  In  this  climate,  where  we  are  subjected  to 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
plants  from  the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  as  well  as  from  the 
extreme  cold  of  winter.  During  the  summer  months  I  protect 
my  plants  from  the  hot  sun,  either  in  the  green-house,  or  place 
them  out  of  doors  in  the  shade,  with  the  pots  plunged  in  the 
earth  to  the  rim;  and  have  found  them  to  flourish  in  those  situ- 
ations much  better  than  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  the  win- 
ter I  place  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  give  them 
the  full  sun. 

With  this  course  of  treatment  they  give  me  very  little  trou- 
ble, no  more  than  any  common  green-house  plant;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  they  are  a  great  ornament  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  whether  in  flower  or  not,  there  are  few  plants  which 
contribute  so  large  an  amount  of  pleasure  for  the  small  trouble 
they  give.  I  do  not  knOw  any  class  of  plants  that  will  bear 
the  knife  with  more  patience,  than  the  E'pacris.  When  young, 
by  merely  pinching  oflT  the  tops,  they  may  be  shaped  into  al- 
most any  form  that  the  fancy  of  the  cultivator  may  dictate;  as 
they  acquire  age,  they  may  be  pruned  with  impunity,  provided 
the  operation  is  performed  judiciously;  that  is,  not  to  lop  oflT 
too  many  of  the  leading  branches  at  one  time.  My  practice 
is  to  commence  in  tlie  spring,  by  pinching  off  the  extremity  of 
any  leading  branch,  as  soon  as  I  discover  indications  of  a  new 
growth;  this  operation  I  repeat  till  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  branches  are  forced  out  of  the  old  wood,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plant,  when  the  leading  branches  are  cut  oflT,  at  va- 
rious heights,  so  as  to  form  a  handsome  shape.  New  wood  is 
sure  to  force  out  near  the  top  of  each  branch,  thus  clothing 
the  plant  with  new  wood  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  every 
year.     As  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  new  wood  exclu- 
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sively,  this  operation  is  necessary  to  insure  a  handsome  bloom, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  a  handsome  shaped  plant. 

The  £rica  is  another  splendid  class  of  plants,  that  seems  to 
▼ie  with  the  E'pacris  in  beauty  and  gracefulness,  to  which  the 
above  remarks  wi)I  be  equally  applicable;  with  the  exception, 
that  the  Drica,  when  it  has  acquired  age,  will  not  bear  pruning 
so  patiently  as  the  E'pacris,  but  when  young,  the  same  treat- 
ment may  be  followed  in  giving  form  to  the  plant.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  tliat  the  ericas  are,  most  of  them,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  above  remarks,  I  have  endeavored  to  be  as  clear  as 

possible;  and,  should  they  be  the  means  of  facilitating  the  cul- 

ture  of  these  delicate  gems,  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  my  ' 

feeble  attempts  to  describe  a  process  of  management,  almost 

too  simple  for  description.  t         rr 

^  ^  John  Towne. 

Bostony  Sept. J  1839. 


Art.  III.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in 
the  London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with 
Remarks  on  the  CultivcUion  of  many  of  the  species^  and  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss.  plain,  Ss.  6d.  colored. 

Paxton*8  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  Qs.  Sd. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

T%e  Horticultural  Journal^  and  Royal  Ladies'  Magazine.  In 
monthly  numbers,  with  one  or  more  plates;  U.  each.  Edited 
by  George  Glenny. 

The  Gardener^s  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  6d.  each. 

Botanical  and  Floricultural  Intelligence. — Mr.  George 
Don,  the  botanist,  is  now  engaged  in  assisting  Mr.  Loudon  in 
editing  and  compiling  a  complete  supplement  to  the  EncycUh 
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pedia  of  PlantSj  bringiag  it  down  to  the  present  time,  which 
will  soon  be  published. — YourSy  M.  B.  B.y  London^  w^ug. 
2Ut,  1839. 

Mr.  WaleSj  of  Dorchester,  whose  visit  to  London  we  no- 
ticed some  time  since,  has  lately  returned,  and,  we  regret  to 
learn,  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  heahh.  His  tour  was  partly  un- 
dertaken for  his  health,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  desirous  of 
introducing  many  new  and  fine  plants.  He  had  sent  out  some 
new  and  beautiful  species  and  varieties,  but  has,  we  believe, 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  loose  many  of  them,  owing  entirely  to 
his  inability  to  attend  to  them  on  the  voyage.  Such  as  he  has 
saved  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  procuring  the  names* 
—Erf. 

Correal  rufa  is  figured  in  a  late  number  of  the  HorHcnltural 
Journal,  It  is  not,  however,  a  remarkable  variety.  The  fol- 
iage is  rather  singular  and  pretty;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
greenish  yellow,  and  disposed  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It 
somewhat  resembles  the  C.  viridis.  C.  quadrif6rmis,  r6sa 
major,  and  some  others  raised  by  Mr.  Milner,  are  now  adver- 
tised to  be  let  out  for  the  first  time.     {Hort.  Jour,) 

English  Dahlia  Shows. — Next  month  the  great  Dahlia 
Shows  take  place  around  London,  which  I  shall  attend,  and 
perhaps  give  you  some  account  of.  Some  of  them  have  been 
put  off,  on  account  of  the  flowers  being  backward  in  their 
blooming. — Yours^  JU.  B.  jB.,  London^  •Sug,  Slstj  1839. 

Rondeliti^,  speddsa, — This  beautiful  plant  we  saw  a  short 
time  since  in  bloom,  in  the  garden  of  N.  J.  Becar,  Esq., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  stove  plant,  and  the  specimen  was  im- 
ported last  spring,  consequently  the  flowers  were  inferior,  in 
size  and  beauty,  to  a  healthy  well  established  plant:  it  has  an 
jumbel  of  beautiful  orange  colored  flowers,  remarkably  showy, 
and  it  should  be  found  in  every  collection  of  stove  plants.— 
Ed. 

Strelltzia  angusta, — Since  our  last  number  went  to  press, 
this  splendid  species  has  flowered.  One  strong  stem  was 
thrown  up  about  a  foot  high,  and  from  it  have  opened  a 
great  number  of  flowers.  It  has  clear  white  flowers,  but  is 
without  the  beautiful  crest  so  ornamental  in  the  regina.  It  is 
not  so  beautiful  as  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  The  foliage 
is  indeed  verj"  noble,  and  the  whole  plant  has  an  august  car- 
riage :  but  the  flowers,  compared  with  the  old  regina,  would 
rarely  be  considered  so  showy  and  superb.  It  has  continued 
in  bloom  sometime,  and  the  plant. has  commenced  making 
some  fine  leaves. — Ed. 

Foriuldca  grandiftdr^. — We  have,  on  several  occasions, 
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noticed  the  beauty  of  that  fine  species  of  Portulkca,  the  P. 
Gilli^suj  but  it  is  greatly  eclipsed  in  splendor  by  the  P.  gran- 
difiora.  This  species  has  longer  leaves  than  the  Gilli^su,  is 
less  procumbent  in  its  habit,  and  possesses  that  good  property 
— so  much  wanting  in  that  variety — of  flowering  in  such  pro- 
fuseness  as  to  completely  cover  the  plant  with  its  roseate  co' 
rols.  P.  Gilli^su  is  exceedingly  shy  in  blooming,  and  as  the 
flowers  are,  generally,  only  produced  on  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots,  and  these  extending  rapidly,  the  flowers  are  always  at 
a  distance  from  the  root,  and  the  centre  of  the  plant  has  a 
weedy  and  shabby  appearance.  P.  grandifldra,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  rather  upright  in  growth,  though  quite  dwarf,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  sides  as  well  as  the  ends  of  the 
shoots. — Ed. 

Trachymine  coBntka  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  pretty  annu- 
al, which  we  have  cultivated  for  the  first  time  this  season.  It 
was  introduced  from  New  Holland  into  England  a  few  years 
since,  but  appears  to  have  now  found  its  way  into  our  gardens, 
for  the  first  time.  It  belongs  to  the  Umbellif^rae  family,  and 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  additions  lately  made. 
The  plants  are  now  blooming  freely  with  us;  the  seed  was 
sown  early  in  May,  in  a  pot,  and  the  plants  removed  to  the  open 
ground,  where  they  have  now  acquired  the  height  of  two  feet  or 
more,  and  are  filled  with  numerous  compact  umbels  of  pale 
blue  or  porcelain  blossoms.  The  foliage  is  rather  sparse,  and 
the  flowers  appear  on  long  peduncles,  which  elevate  them  so 
as  to  be  distinctly  seen  above  the  plant.  We  are  so  much 
pleased  with  it,  that  we  would  urge  its  cultivation,  another 
year,  upon  all  lovers  of  fine  annuals. — Id. 

BouvardiR  triphylla^  a  plant  usually  grown  in  stove  collec- 
tions, and  considered  an  extremely  tender  plant,  grows  admi- 
rably, and  makes  a  showy  display,  with  its  clusters  of  tubular 
orange  scarlet  blossoms,  when  turned  out  into  the  open  ground. 
It  continues  to  grow  and  bloom  the  whole  season,  aflbrding  a 
constant  succession  of  flowers.  Any  situation  will  suit  in  the 
border;  and,  if  turned  out  early,  it  will  rise  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  during  the  season;  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, the  roots  may  be  taken  up. — Id. 

Doryanthes  exciUa. — This  plant,  which  w^e  stated  in  our  Au- 
gust number,  (p.  338)  had  flowered  in  England  in  May  last, 
had  not,  up  to  July,  attained  its  full  height.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  Worton,  at  a  crown  a  ticket;  after  that  it  was  to 
be  removed  to  Stafibrd  Hall,  to  be  exhibited  at  a  shilling  per 
ticket.  All  the  editors  of  horticultural  and  floricultural  peri- 
odicals were  to  be  invited  to  see  it.     {Hort.  Jour,) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

Value  and  prices  of  Tulips. — The  tulip  mania  of  the  seventeenth 
century  has  indeed  passed  away,  but  the  ^eat  prices  which  tulips 
continue  to  commana  amon;?  the  English  fanciers  is  remarkable.  In 
a  late  number  of  the  Floricviturist  there  is  a  good  article  on  tulips  and 
tulip  fanciers,  but  it  is  too  lengthy  for  our  pages.  It  enumerates  aH 
the  late  and  present  growers,  who  have  been  at  all  celebrated  for  their 
fine  collections,  or  for  their  success  in  breaking  seedlinics. 

It  appears  that  the  first  florist  who  raised  breeder  tulips  was  a  rev- 
erend gentlemen  by  the  name  of  Wood,  who  resided  in  London.  At 
his  death,  about  thirty-three  years  ago,  his  seedling  breeders  came 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davis,  a  private  fancier,  and  from  these  that 
splendid  Bizarre,  "Strong's  King,"  and  all  of  that  character,  were 

E reduced.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Nottine- 
am,  Mr.  Drinkwater,  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Austin,  of  Clapton,  Mr. 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Clarke,  all  celebrated  growers,  particularly  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  is  considered  as  having  been  one  of  the  greatest  contrib- 
utors to  the  stock  of  English  tulips. 

At  present  there  are  several  fanciers,  of  whom  Mr.  Goldbam  and 
Mr.  Groom  may  be  considered  the  most  celebrated.  A  Mr.  Greicr,  of 
Hackneywick,  has  now  one  hundred  thousand  seedling  bulbs,  wliich 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  blooming  state. 

The  article  concludes  with  an  enumeration  of  several  celebrated 
kinds,  which  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  prices  which  they 
have  commanded. 

'  The  species  called  ''Louis  XVI.''  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in 
a  Dutch  catalogue,  of  1793,  now  before  me;  and  is  there  priced,  as  a 
then  new  flower,  at  300  florins,  or  j&S5.  It  is  not  very  many  years 
a^o,  that  the  late  Mr.  Austin  oflered  Mr.  Goldbam  for  a  "  Louis 
XVI.,"  then  in  bloom,  73/.  10*.,  and  the  offer  was  declined.  "Pon- 
ceau tres  blanc  Superfin"  came  out  at  40  florins,  and  very  recentFy 
the  editor,  wanting  the  true  Dutch  "Ponceau,"  paid  6/.  6«.  for  it. 
"Rose  Camuse"  was  introduced  into  England  at  the  price  of  6  flo- 
rins, and  has  in  many  instances,  and  for  many  years,  not  only  under 
its  proper  name,  but  also  as  "Rose  Brilliant,"  produced  from  3/.  to 
3/.  per  bulb,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  4/.  The  first  price  of 
"Violet  Quarto,"  now  about  forty  years  old,  was  8  florins.  "Violet 
Quarto  Superfine,"  or,  as  it  is  now  termed  in  this  kingdom,  "Violet 
Alexander,"  has  been  frequently  imported  at  the  same  price:  not 
many  years  since,  I  stood  beside  a  first-rate  fancier,  when  Mr.  Brooks 
then  of  the  nursery,  Ball's  Pond,  Islington,  demanded,  and  received 
5/.  5«.  for  a  bulb  of  it.  "Superbe  en  Koir"  came  amongst  us  at  the 
price  of  10  florins,  and  has  since  commanded,  in  many  mstances,  a 

Srice  of  as  many  pounds.  I  will  here  mention  one  instance  of  great 
epreciation,  the  most  remarkable  on  record, — "  Semper  Augustus," 
which  in  1636  was  sold  for  7000  florins,  or  582/.  6f.  8(/.,  I  find  cata- 
logues in  1792  at  10  stivers,  or  lOd. 
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'The  late  Mr.  Da^,  of  the  King's-road,  Chelsea,  broke  a  talip^ 
and  Darned  it  "La  joie  de  Davy;"  for  this  flower  he  was  offered 
157^  109.,  and  declined  takine  it.    For  the  ''Polyphemus,"  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Hampton,  from  a  seedling-breeder  of  Mr. 
Clarke's,  the  sum  of  50/.  was  given  for  four  bulbs,  afler  it  bad  been 
broken  three  years,  and  although  it  was  known  to  the  buyers  that 
several  roots  of  the  same  flower  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.   Clarke  and  his  friends.    For  the  stock  of  another  new  flower, 
called  ''Fanny  Kemble,"  consisting  of  a  main  root  and  three  ofEiets,- 
raised  also  from  a  seedling-breeder  of  Mr.   Clarke's,  the  late  Mr. 
Davy  gave  1002.;  these  were  resold  at  his  death,  which  occurred  a 
few  months  aAer  his  purchase,  for  nearly  the  same  sum,  and  Mr. 
Goldbam  was  the  buyer;  in  his  possession  the  stock  of  this  fine  flow- 
er still  remains.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Clapham,  raised  the  "Louis  XVHL" 
from  a  seedling-breeder.  At  his  death,  Messrs.  Miiliken  and  Groom, 
of  Walworth,  bought  his  collection  of  tulips  from  the  person  to  whora 
they  were  bequeathed,  and  afterwards  sold  the  "Louis  XVIII."  to 
Mr.   Goldham  for  43/.;  and  so  recently  as  last  year,  Mr.  Glenny 
bought  the  stock  of  the  "£verhard"  of  Mr.  Bowler,  comprising  seven 
roots,  for  which  I  believe  140/.  was  given,    i  could  multiply  instan- 
ces of  extraordinary  value  attached  to  tulips  even  in  modern  days,  ad 
tf^iu'/tiffi,  but  conceive  enough  is  stated  above  to  prove  that,  with- 
out gambling  or  artifice,  there  really  is  no  decrease  in  the  valu^  of 
fine  ones,  nor  any  want  of  admirers  of  them.'^JFIortcfi//«ralfsl. 


Art.  n.     Domestie  Notices, 

The  HorticuUural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson  held  its 
semi-annual  meeting  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  as  noticed  in  our 
last,  on  the  13th  of  Septeml)er.    We  shall  probably  receive  a  com- 

glete  report  from  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Downing,  the  Corresponding 
ecretary  of  the  Society.  The  papers  state  that  the  exhibition  was 
very  good,  but  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  amateurs  and  gentle- 
men interested  in  horticulture,  in  and  around  the  city,  did  not  con- 
tribute more  liberally.  The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  in 
noticing  the  exhibition,  remarks  that,  amidst  all  the  beautiful  display, 
"We  are  not  only  chagrined,  but  provoked,  to  find  that  the  New 
Yorkers,  the  cultivators  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  this  city  and  its  envi- 
rons, have  been  so  backward  on  this  occasion.  While  Mr.  Downing 
and  others,  of  Newburgh,  Messrs.  Holbrook,  Kneeland,  and  others, 
of. Duchess  co./ Messrs  Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Judge  Buel, 
Isaac  Denniston,  and  others,  of  Albany,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  Lansing- 
borgh,  have  taken  such  pains  to  favor  us  with  choice  specimens  of 
their  horticultural  labors,  we  bare  not  more  than  two  or  three  ex- 
hibitors of  fruit,  and  as  many  more  of  flowers — none,  we  believe, 
from  Long  Island  or  New  Jersey.  Our  friends  from  the  country 
have  done  very  handsomely  on  the  occasion,  but  the  coldness  of  the 
city  and  its  environs  is  ehilUng  to  their  feelings  and  enterprise.  It 
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has  struck  ns,  niso,  that  onr  contemporaries  of  tlie  press  have  been 
unusually  backward  in  stirring  up  our  citizens  to  the  importance  of 
this  most  interesting  and  beautifm  department  of  practical  political 
economy."  The  exhibition  closed  with  an  address  by  Wm.  Emerson, 
Esq.— JEi?. 

Aeports  of  Horiieultural  Societies. — ^We  have  been  kindly  furnish- 
ed with  the  report  of  the  Burlington  Horticultural  Society,  and  Albany 
Horticultural  Society,  each  of  which,  with  all  others  that  we  may  re- 
ceive, will  appear  in  our  December  number. — Id, 

Great  drought  in  Georgia. — We  have  had  a  most  unprecedented 
season  of  drought.  It  is  full  twenty  months  since  the  earth  here  ha9 
been  saturated  with  water;  many  welU,  which  were  never  before  dry, 
became  so  in  the  midst  of  last  winter,  and  have  not  been  replenished 
^nce;  and  since  Inst  summer  we  have  not  had  a  shower  which  pene- 
trated six  inches  into  the  soil.  I  am  now  obliged  to  water  (daily  al- 
most,) my  peur  and  apple  trees,  to  keep  them  from  perishing.  Lven 
the  forest  trees  are  evidently  suffering,  and  some  evidently  dying. — 
Yours,  M.  A.  W.,  Athens,  Ga.,  Sept.  ISth,  1839. 

The  Chinese  Com. — 1  have,  the  present  year,  made  the  small  ex- 
periment of  one  car  of  the  China  tree  corn.  On  the  17th  of  April  I 
planted  the  ear,  containing  five  hundred  grains,  in  drills  ^ve  feet  apart, 
eighteen  inches  in  the  drills  and  one  grain  at  a  point,  having  previous- 
ly ploughed  and  rolled  the  ground;  my  only  implement  was  the  "Cul- 
tivator," excepting  only  one  light  ploughing  about  the  middle  of  June, 
as  is  my  usual  method.  By  the  middle  of  August  it  was  sufficiently 
matured  for  meal,  at  least  two  months  earlier  than  our  ordinary  sorts, 
{^notwithstanding  some  persons  persist  in  calling  the  China  corn  noth- 
mg  but  Virginia — Ed.]  and  upon  gathering  it,  the  product  was  nearly 
one  thousand  ears,  generally  larger  than  the  one  planted;  though 
many,  as  usual,  smaller,  and  a  fevv  rotten  from  the  excessive  rains. — 
(J.  E.  Muse,  in  the  American  Farmer.) 

Great  Sale  of  Mbrus  multicaiUis.— The  great  sale  of  d50,000  Jtf6- 
rus  mulricaiilid  trees,  belonging  to  P.  Physick,  Esq.  took  place  in  Ger- 
mantown,  near  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  18th.  It  was 
attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
there  l)eing  present,  probably,  not  less  than  two  or  three  thousand. 
The  sales  went  off  briskly,  and  the  whole  lot  averaged  about  thirty-one 
cents  each.  The  purchasers  were  principally  from  the  west,  and 
paid  cash,  with  a  discount  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent. — Ed. 

Middlesex  Horticultural  Society. — A  new  Society,  under  the  above 
name,  has  been  formed  in  Lowell.  An  exhibition  took  place  on  the 
18(h  of  September,  which  was  well  attended.  An  account  of  the 
same  will  be  found  in  another  page. — Id. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Charleston. — The  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  held  on  the  14rh 
of  August  lust,  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  elected.  The  stand- 
ing committee  submitted  their  report,  for  the  past  year,  at  this  meet 
ing,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
although  the  fire  and  the  prevailing  epidemic  have  prevented  the 
usual  attention  to  horticultural  pursuits.  We  shall  notice  the  report 
again  in  our  December  number,  and  give  extracts  of  that  part  of  it 
relating  to  the  fruits  and  flowers  exhibited.  Various  premiums  were 
awarded  by  the  Society.     (Southern  Agriculturist.) 

Neliimbiiim  specibsum. — Some  of  our  friends  in  Philadelphia  in- 
formed us  on  our  late  visit  there,  that  the  Nelianbium  specibsum  had 
naturalized  itself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  wbeie  it  bloems 
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aboDdantly  afl  sammer.  It  grows  in  a  shallow  ditch,  wheve  k  covers 
the  surface  of  the  water  with  its  broad  and  peltate  leaves,  and  throws 
lip  numerous  strong  flower  buds,  which  expand  in  all  the  splendor 
of  oriental  magnificence.  We  could  hardly  credit  the  assertions  of 
our  friends,  but  we  were  assured  by  them  that  they  iiad  cut  the  flow- 
ers, and  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  A  specidsum.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  this  fact  has  not  been  made  known  before:  con- 
noissears  of  plants  have  tried  in  vain  to  raise  it  from  the  seed,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  producing  plants  of  sufficient  strength  to  bloom. 
The  Hon.  J.  Lowell  approached  the  nearest  to  it  of  any  cultivator  of 
«ur  acquaintance,  but  we  believe  the  plant  was  lost.  We  hope  that 
Bome  of  the  roots  will  be  procured  by  some  of  the  amateurs  around 
Boston,  and  their  growth  attempted  in  f>ots,  where  they  might,  un- 
doubtedly, be  made  to  bloom.  Perhaps  they  might  be  introduced  into 
gardens  where  there  is  a  pond  of  water.  We  hope  our  bints  will  in- 
<luce  the  trial. — Ed, 


Art.  III.     Middlesex  HortieuUurtd  Sooiety, 

An  association  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  taste  for  horticultu- 
ral pursuits,  and  for  the  miprovement  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers, has  been  lately  organized  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  under  the  above  ti- 
tle. It  is  intended  for  a  county  society,  although  probably  most  of  its 
members  and  the  scene  of  its  action  will  be  in  <he  oity.  Already  nearly 
three  hundred  persons  have  subscribed  to  the  plan,  which,  with  a  roost 
liberal  and  enlightened  spirit,  includes  both  Isidies  and  gentlemen.  To 
diffuse  a  ta&te  for  flowers  and  floriculture,  amonj^the  former,  it  is  much 
needed.  The  tending  of  some  beautiful  exotic,  which  bedecks  the 
parlor  window,  seems  coincident  with  feminine  delicacy  and  refioc- 
ment.  Science  is  indebted  to  many  illustrious  females  abroad,  in  no 
slight  dej^ree;  let  our  fair  emulate  in  the  delifhtful  pursuits  of  horti- 
cultural mdustry  their  sisters  in  £urope  and  Great  Britain.  We  like 
the  plan  of  the  Society  in  this  particular,  and  doubt  not  that  success 
wiH  crown  the  experiment. 

The  flrst  public  exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  was 
held  in  Mecnanics'  Hall,  September  18, 1839.  The  morning  seemed 
very  inauspicious:  successive  showers  precluding  the  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful display.  In  this  we  were,  however,  happily  disappointed,  the 
rain  suddenly  ceasing  near  noon,  and  a  flue  bright  and  warm  sun  dis- 
sipating all  anxiety.  Every  leaf  and  flower  was  glittering  in  crystal 
drops,  revived  by  moisture  and  warmth  of  the  ntmoAphere.  Bouquets 
and  fruits,  and  the  more  solid  contributions  of  floe  vegetables  came  iu 
from  all  quarters,  so  that,  by  the  appointed  hour,  theliall  was  thrown 
open  to  the  numerous  company,  and  exhibited  an  interesting  specta- 
cle of  nature's  beauty  in  more  than  one  form.  We  subjoin  the  list  of 
contributions. 

JNmlive  Plants. — Bouquet  from  Charles  £.  Brazer,  containing  Lo- 
1>elia  cardinal  is,  Neottia  c^rnua,  asters,  sp.  vnr..  Clematis  vir{>iiiiana, 
Heliauthus  divuricktus,  &c.  &c.    Another  from  Air. ,  of  J'ster 
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difftkufl  tnd  Solidk^o  lanceolka.  Sereral  fioe  D«tire  plants,  from 
Oliver  A.  Locke.  From  P.  P.  Spalding,  Oentiiina  criniu.  From 
Charles  DaitoD,  Jtrum  try^fayllum,  in  fruit,  vei*^  large. 

Chwden  Flower $: — From  Miss  H.  Wrisht,  iSildne  sp.,  Dracoc^ph- 
alum  virgioicum,  Scabi6sa  atropurpikea,  S.  stelliita,  Cacidia  coociorea, 
Cfanrs&nthemum  j&nnuum.  From  Josiah  Gates,  aa  elegantly  arrang- 
ed flat  bouauet,  of  double  marigolds,  Tag^fe*  patula  flora  pleoo,  dou- 
ble asters,  &c.  Dahlias,  from  Mrs.  P.  W.  Warren,  Syroph6ria  ra- 
cem^a,  Pbldx  panicul&ta,  Dracoc^phalum  virginicum,  Plectoc6pba- 
lus  americknuss  &c. 

From  Mr.  Francis,  a  most  delicate  and  elegantly  arranged  boa- 
quet  of  iiemerocillis  japdnica^Heliiinthus multifldrus  pi*,  ^c6nitum 
nap^llus,  «flntirrhinum  m4jus,  LBnotb^ra  grandifldra.  F rom£.  B.  H., 
sundry  kinds  and  ^n^  double  marisolds,  ti^lmarautUB  melanch6licus, 
double  China  asters,  &c.  From  John  Waldron,  a  similar  bouquet, 
with  iSendcio  bals&raita.  From  James  May,  asters,  Leopard  bal- 
sams, &c.  &c.  From  Nathan  Wright,  Jr.,  Rudb^ckta  fiilgida,  Phl6x 
pyramidklis,  Parth^nium  matricliria,  flore  pleno,  c^mar^ntus  tricol- 
or, Symph6ria  racemdsa,  fine  ouilled  China  asters,  and  several  sorts 
of  dahlias.  From  Charles  C.  Nichols,  yellow  and  red  cockscombs, 
balsams,  double  marigolds,  Chenopddium  snthelminticum,  £uph6rbta 
Cyparissias,  Camp&ula  medium.  From  T.  T.  Clark,  varieties  of 
China  asters,  dahlias,  cockscombs,  &c. 

From  £dward  Tucker,  marigolds,  chrysanthemums,  dahlias,  Zin- 
nta  vjol&cea,.  From  Miss  £.  C.  Brownell,  Celdsia  cristiita  (fine,) 
anowberry,  l&we  varieties  of  dahlias,  Petunia  phcenicea,  P.  nictagini- 
fl6ra,  &c.  &c.  From  J.  N.  Metcalf,  iiibiscus  africdinus,  and  other 
flowers.  From  Mrs.  Pay  son,  a  pretty  bouquet  of  four  varieties  of 
dahlias,  j^lthoe^a  friltez  and  Phlilaris  arundinkcea,  oart^g^a,  &e. 
From  James  May,  Uydr&ngea  hon^nsis,  asteres  marigolds,  Leopard 
balsams.  From  N.  Wright,  Jr.,  choice  pansies,  twenty  varieties, 
prettily  arranged  with  cypress  spurge. 

From  Rev.  Mr.  Miles,  asters,  marigolds,  Tropcs^olum  miijus,  dah- 
lias, file.  From  Mr.  Francis,  ten  varieties  of  fine  dahlias.  From 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Dalton,  a  delicate  bouquet  of  sweet  peas,  snowberry, 
trumpet  honeysuckle,  GledStschni,  Lavitera,  and  mignonette.  From 
J.  Breck,  Brighton,  twenty  varieties  of  fine  dahlias,  many  of  them 
new.  From  £dward  Fifield,  asters,  delphinium,  Papkver  rbss'as, 
Jtfon&rda  purpiirea.  From  Mrs.  Bruce,  Ph]6x  paniculiita,  Peivnia 
▼iolkcea,  marigolds,  trumpet  honeysuckle,  Lonicer^  peridymdnum. 
<$il^ne  sp.  ChrysAif  califdrnica,  iiibUcus  africiums,  &c.  From  Wil- 
liam Vanderlip,  superb  bouquet,  from  the  garden  of  Joseph  Breck, 
Brighton,  of  Kerb^na  Tweediec^na  sup^rba^  Striped  marigold,  TttLgh- 
teSf  p&tula;  Zinnia  viol&cea,  varieties,  white,  scarlet,  rose,  yellow; 
Xeranthemum  ^nnuuni  variety,  Centaurda  suavdolens,  varieties  yel- 
low, white,  purple,  &c.  &c.  From  Mrs.  Titcomb,  asters,  Core6psis, 
Amarfintus  melanchdlicus,  JSalsamlta  vulgaris,  &c.  Fcom  Mr. 
Francis,  several  varieties  of  Fiola  grandifldra. 

From  Rev.  John  Lewis  Russell,  Chelmsford,  Ferbdna  Tweedie- 
i^na  sup^rba,  F,  Metindrei  mkjor,  F.  j^rranu^na,  V.  £yre^fia,  Mau- 
r&ndya  Barclay ^na;  Phl6x  Drummdndit,  two  varieties;  Ti^ridia  pa- 
v6nia;  £utdca  viscida,  *Lupinus  n^nus,  Nemdphila  insignia,  iSilene 
Ten6rtt,  Ib^ris  coronkta,  Tropse^olum  minus,  &c.  From  L.  VVil- 
liams,  of  Dracut,  twelve  or  more  elegant  varieties  of  dahlias,  beauti- 
fully displayed  among  green  leaves,  and  attracting  much  attention. 
From  Mr.  ,  Heliinthus  multifl6rus,  fl6re  pUno,  Sweet  Sul- 
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taa,  asteiB,  Tagjftlet  er^cta  flore  pleno.  From  the  carpet  factory, 
(the  area  of  which  is  devoted  to  flowers,)  a  bouquet  of  fine  double 
balsAms,  asters,  TropoB  ^olum  atrosanguineum,  Pap4ver  rhee^as  flore 
pleno  crinitOj  Piumb^o  coerillea,  &c.  &c.    From  T.  Clark,  very 

Sood  cookacombs.  From  T.  N.  Pressey,  Gorophr^ua  glob6sa.  From 
[.  Wright,  Jr.,  fine  bouquet  of  dahlias;  also,  bouquet  of  asters, 
snowberry,  VerSniea  spicata,  Zinota  sp.,  IL^rria  japdnica.  From 
Mrs.  R.  Whittter,  .^Ithce^a  frOktex  fl6re  piiuo  pttrp,.  Delphinium  si- 
n^nse,  flore  pleno,  dahlias,  iS^dum  aiz6on. 

From  Charles  Hovey,  Hibiscus  paldstris,  H.  mosch^tus,  Phl6x 
panioalkta,  dahlias.  Zinnia,  var.,  petunias,  Hibiscus  africkous,  leop- 
ard balsams,  Gentaurda  suav^olens  purpitrea^  Cel6sia  cristkta,  &c. 
From  N.  Wright,  Jr.,  Ferb^na  Dn]mm6ndn,  JUklope  grandifl^ra. 
From  Mr.  Shattuck,  Gladcium  lOkteum,  phloxes,  P^r^thrum  parth^ni- 
um  JUtulbium,  Petunia  phoBnicea,  Hibiscus  afncknus.  From  T. 
Clark,  a  beautiful  group  of  Ipomoe^a  coccinea,  Schiz^nthus  pinnktus, 
coreopsis,  sp.  Delphinium,  mignonette,  /b^ris  coronlita,  &c.  From 
Dr.  Parker,  Billerica,  asters,  Zinnta  violkcea  varieties,  Petimia, 
&c.;  also,  fine  dahlias,  among  which  were  a  beautiful  lilac  seedling 
and  Billerica  Rival,  of  his  own  raising;  also,  Linum  per^nne,  and  Py- 
r^thrum  partl^^num  flore  pleiio,  Chrys^i*  calif6rnica. 

Plants  in potti — From  Mrs.  S.  Fiske,  Pelarg6nium  zonule,  var. 
marginatum.  From  Mrs.  P.  W.  Warren,  myrtle  orange,  in  fruit. 
From  Dr.  Parker,  Billerica,  Maur&ndya  Barclay^na,  Poliinthes  tu- 
ber6ia,  flore  pleno,  Fiola  grandifl6ra  var.  From  Mrs.  Mills,  Pelar- 
gdnium  zonkle.  From  Mrs.  Fiske,  Pelargdnium  odoratissimum,  var. 
and  Balm  geranium.  From  Miss  Locke,  fine  Jliyrtus  commOknis  in 
flower,  i?63a  sinensis.  From  Miss  Ann  Rogers,  Cam^llta  jap6nica 
var.  From  J.  N.  Metcalf,  lemon  tree,  large  fig  tree.  From  J.  C. 
Carney,  a  large  rose  geranium.  From  Samuel  A.  Cobum,  Dracut, 
two  large  lemons  in  fruit,  and  .Afimulus  moschktus.  From  N.  Wright, 
Jr.  Cinna  indica.  From  T.  T.  Clark,  of  rail-road  depot,  Ferb^na 
Tweediecina. 

A  box  of  native  plants,  prettily  arranged,  containing  very  large 
plants  of  Genix^na  crinita,  isMix  recurvkta,  Phl6x  tardifl6ra,  dfl'ster 
diflilsus  and  Clematis  virginiana,  from  B.  F.  Cutter. 

A  group  of  dahlias,  from  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  of 
Boston,  attracted  much  attention.  We  noted  the  names  of  some  of 
the  finest,  as  follows: — Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Beauty  of  Kingscote,  Incom- 
parable White,  Shakspeare,  Princess  Victoria,  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, Lovely  Anne,  Contender,  Mackenzie's  Perfection.  Queen's  Su- 
£erb,  Ansel's  Unique,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Madonna,  Sulptnlrea  ^legans, 
lOrd  Liverpool,  Gr^ndis,  Phal&nthus,  Queen  of  Scots,  Blandina, 
Reliance,  St.  Leonard's  Rival,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Ruby,  Perfec- 
tion, Bowman's  Premier,  Strika  formosissima:  also,  Ferb^na  Twee- 
ditHna  sup^rba,  V,  Arranii^na,  F.  Eyredna,  F.  <eucrok^e«,  &c. 

Fruits : — From  Jonas  Warren,  sweet  apples.  From  P,  P.  Cobum, 
Dracut,  very  fair  St.  Michael  pears,  York  russets.  Fox  grapes.  From 
Dr.  G.  Parker,  Billerica  plums.  Pumpkin  Sweeting  apples,  Early  Non- 
such apples,  Mammoth  Sweeting  do.,  Baldwins,  and  New  York  rus- 
set, veiy  fine;  New  Isabella  peach.  From  Dr.  J.  C.  Bartlett,  (on  the 
farm  of  Joel  Adams,  Esq.)  Chelmsford,  large  sauce  apple,  (remarka- 
ble for  size,  but  a  poor  bearer,)  Orange  Sweeting,  native  white  variety 
of  Fox  grape,  perfectly  ripe;  native  apple,  of  decided  merit  in  eating, 
as  a  table  fruit,  from  December  to  February;  Clingstone  peaches. 

From  P.  P.  Spalding,  Chelmsford,  Bartlett  or  Sumner  Bon  Cbre- 
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tien  pears;  Wheat  plum  of  the  Ticinity;  Bequesne  Mus(|ue?  pear; 
Spalding's  Early  apple,  a  fine  fruit;  Orange  Sweeting;  Native  Yellow 
Seedling;  Rozbury  russets;  Early  Red  Rareripe  peach.  From  Dan- 
iel P.  Coburn,  Tyngsboro',  watermelons,  of  good  quality.  From  N. 
Wright,  Jr.  two  dishes  of  fine  fruit,  containing  Magnum  Bonum 
plums,  apples.  Golden  Chasselas,  and  Grizzley  Tokay  grapes,  &c.; 
From  J.  H.  B.  Ayer,  peaches.  From  J.  N.  Metcalf,  Uanaoa  plums. 
From  P.  W.  Warren,  peaches,  fiic.  From  Daniel  Shattuck,  Concord , 
Green  Gage  plums,  and  fine  peaches.  From  J.  W.  Mansur,  Sibe- 
rian Crab  apples,  which  had  made  a  second  flowering.  From  Wil- 
liam Boot^  Pyrus  japdnica,  in  friiit. 

Vegetables: — From  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Priest,  a  yery  fine  pumpkin. 
From  B.  F.  Cutler,  gigantic  Smyrna  squash;  superior  Button  com; 
tomatoes;  Warty  squashes,  and  a  twin  connected  Scallop  squash; 
fine  Canada  Crooknecks;  Mangel  Wurtzel,  and  pumpkins.  From 
P.  P.  Cobarn,  Dracut,  larse  cucumbers;  Rohan  potatoes.  From 
Lovell  Fletcher,  Chelmsford,  a  curious  twin  pumpkm;  tomatoes;  Sil- 
ver Skin  and  Poitugal  onions;  early  ripened  fiela  corn,  &c.  From 
Dr.  Parker,  Billerica,  Round  Chenango  and  Rohan  potatoes;  Smyr- 
na squashes;  Baden  corn,  six  ears  on  stalk.  From  Amos  Carlton, 
Chelmsford,  three  very  large  Smyrna  squashes.  Frorti  Mr.  Vander- 
lip,  Dillingham  potatoes.  From  P.  P.  Spalding,  Chelmsford,  a  fine 
specimen  of  Jtfdrus  multicadlis,  raised  from  a  single  bud,  about  eight 
feet  high,  with  large  foliage. 

In  the  evening,  according  to  previous  arrangements,  the  Society 
listened  to  an  address  from  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  Russell,  of  Chelms- 
ford, (Professor  of  Botany,  &.c.  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,)  to  which  the  public  were  invited.  A  large  concourse  of  the 
elite  of  the  city  were  assembled.  The  day  and  the  exercises  went  oflT 
well,  and  give  good  augury  of  the  prospects  and  success  of  the  new 
institution. 

We  subjoin  the  list  of  officers. 

William  Boot,  President, 
Benjamin  V.  French,  John  Aiken,  Samuel  Lawrence,  V.  PresHs, 
John  C.  Dalton,  James  B.  Francis,  John  Avery,  Alexander  Wright, 
John  D.  Pillsbury,  David  Dana,  Trustees, 
Charles  Hovey,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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Saturday,  Jiug.  81«f,  1889. — Exhibited.  Flowers:— From  S. 
Walker,  six  or  eight  varieties  of  dahlias,  among  which  were  Hero  of 
Tippecanoe,  Rival  Yellow,  and  William  Cobl>ett;  also,  fine  bou- 
quets. From  M.  P.  Wilder,  about  a  dozen  dahlia  blooms,  among 
which  we  noticed  Prima  Donna,  Unique,  Striata  formosissima,  Bir- 
mingham Victor,  Corinne,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Countess  of  Tor- 
rington.  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  Miss  A.  A.  Broadwood.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.  dahlias,  viz:  Eva,  Strikta  formosissima,  Mrs.  Rushton, 
Unique,  Reliance,  Blamlina,  &c.;  also,  bcMiquets.  From  J.  J.  Low, 
Esq.,  Striata  formosissima  and  Unique  dahlias. 
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Native  Plants: — ^A  number  of  native  plants,  of  various  species,  by 
William  Oakes. 

Fruits: — From  S.  R.  Johnson,  beautiful  specimens  of  Bolmar 
Washington  plums.  From  F.  A.  Curtis,  Newton  Falls,  native 
peaches.  From  Mr.  Parker,  figs.  From  W.  Skilton,  White  Gage 
plums. 

Sept.  1th. — Exkilnted.  Flowers:— From  M.  P. Wilder,  a  variety  of 
dahlias,  some  of  which  were  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Unique,  Strike  formo- 
sissima.  Sylph,  Victory,  Royal  Standard,  Rival  Sussex,  Marshal 
Soult,  Cambridge  Hero,  Cast&nda,  Rienzi,  and  Prima  Donna.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.  a  collection  of  dahlias,  viz:  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Beauty  of 
the  North,  Striata  formosissima.  Unique,  Rienzi,  variabilis,  Middle- 
sex Beauty,  Mrs.  Rushton,  &c.  &c.,  bouquets.  From  Joseph  Breck 
&  Co.  several  dahlias,  viz:  Unique,  Striata  formosissima,  Zarah, 
Ariel,  Madonna,  Granta,  Sarah,  &c.,  also  marigolds  and  asters.  From 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  few  dahlias,  with  a  variety  of  asters  and  mari- 

folds.  From  Jos.  Stickney ,  some  fine  specimens  of  dahlias,  viz :  Ne 
Jus  Ultra,  Uniaue,  Suffolk  Hero,  and  Conqueror  of  Europe;  also, 
some  excellent  German  asters.  From  D.  Macintyre,  blooms  of  Sun- 
bury  Hero,  Rival  Sussex,  and  Mrs.  Rushton.  From  S.  R.  Johnson, 
fine  balsams,  pinks  and  Chinese  roses.  From  J.  J.  Low,  Striata  for- 
mosissima and  Unique  dahlias.  From  J.  Hovev,  bouquets.  From 
S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz:  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Golden 
Sovereign,  &c.,  and  pansies  and  bouquets.  From  W.  Kenrick,  bou- 
quets. 

Native  Plants: — From  William  Oakes,  jS'rbutus  iiva  tirsi,  LMris 
Bcari6sa,  JHyrica  cerifera,  I.espeddza  hirta,  and  L.  Sessilifldra  and 
•iflVum  triphyllum.  From  F.  Parker,  and  £.  Weston,  Jr.  Esc^s., 
many  specimens,  among  which  were  six  species  of  dfl'ster,  Lob^lui  m- 
fi4ta,  uhe16ne  glabra,  Aantinculus  ripens,  &c.  &c. 

Fruits: — From  W.  Oliver,  Washington  and  Epargne  pears-  From 
M.  p.  Wilder,  Bingham  and  Smith's  Orleans  plums,  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  pears.  From  R.  Manning,  the  following: — Duquesne 
d'ete,  Lowry's  nergamot,  Dearljom's  Seedling,  Hasel,  Grise  bonne 
Paysans  de  Portugal,  Frankreal  d'ete.  Sugar,  Hoyswenia  and  Juli- 
enne pears;  Red  apricot,  Elfrey  prune,  Bingham,  By  field.  Green 
Gage,  Peters'd  Yellow  Gage,  Petit  Mirabelle,  and  Corse's  Note  Bene 
plums,  all  handsome.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Green  Gage  and  Bolmar 
Washington  plums.  From  £.  M.  Richards,  Summer  pearmain. 
Orange  Sweeting,  Pie,  (from  Walnole,)  Williams's  Favorite,  and 
Red  Juneating  apples.  From  J.  W .  Newell,  Charlestown,  White 
Gage  and  Flu:(hing  Gage  plums.  From  D.  Brim.<4,  nectarines.  From 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Royal  George,  Heath's  Favorite,  and  Royal 
Kensington  peaches;  also,  Bingham,  White  Gage  and  Green  Gage 
plums  and  figs. 

From  S.  Pond,  a  variety  of  handsome  plums,  viz:  White  Gage, 
Bolmar  Washington,  Duane's  Purple,  Smith's  Orleans,  Green  Gage 
and  Isabella  plums;  also.  Julienne  pears.  From  Mrs.  Bigelow, 
Medford,  Rareripe  peaches,  beautiful.  From  J.  Tidd,  black  Ham- 
burgh and  Sweetwater  grapes.  From  A.  Mitchell,  Nantucket,  a  fine 
cluster  of  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  weighing  three  pounds  and  three 
quarters.  From  the  President,  Duane's' purple,  Purple  Gage,  Impe- 
rial Gage,  and  Corse's  Admiral,  and  Nota  Bene  plums. 

Vegetables: — From  J.  L.  L.  b\  Warren,  common  red  and  yellow, 
and  small  red  tomatoes,  very  handsome.  From  John  Hovey,  com- 
mon red  tomatoes,  the  best  we  ever  noticed. 
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Sept.  1 4th. — ExMited.    Flowers  :-~From  Ho^ej  &  Co.  tbirty-two 

dahlia  blooms,  among  which  were  Striata  forraosSsBima,  Unique, 
Beauty  of  the  North,  Gen.  Washington,  Riral  Sussex,  Eva,  Keli- 
ance,  Princess  Victoria,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Blandlna,  Suffolk  Hero,  &c.; 
also,  ^ve  species  of  Ferb^na,  viz:  V.  Tweediei^na,  T.  sup^ba, 
chamaedrif^lia  mkjor,  Eyre^na  and  teucroldes]  five  varieties  of  i%16x 
Drumm6nd»»,  from  seeds;  fine  German  asters  and  bouquets*  From 
M.  P.  Wilder,  thirty  dahlia  flowers,  viz:  Hope,  Striata  formosisBi- 
ma,  Rival  Sussex,  Lady  Sondes,  Eva,  A.  A.  Broadwood,  Spleodkai- 
ma,  Sunbury  Hero,  Beauty  of  the  North,  Prima  Donna,  &c. 

From  J.  Stickney,  dahlias,  as  follows: — Countess  of  TonriiM[lon, 
Unique,  Countess  of  Mansfield,  Ruby,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Mrs. 
Rushton,  &rC.  &.C.;  also,  fine  German  asters.  From  W.  E.  Carter, 
n  number  of  dahlias,  among  others  Glory,  Rienzi,  Exquisite,  Count- 
ess of  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Sulphilrea  Slogans,  Lord  Nekon, 
See.  &c.;  also,  fine  bouquets.  From  D.  Mclntyre,  Rival  Sussex, 
Mrs.  Rushton,  Prima  Donna,  Sunbury  Hero,  and  Sufifolk  Hero  dah- 
lias. From  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.  Striata  formosissima.  Unique,  La- 
vinia.  Paragon,  and  Beauty  of  Bedford,  dahlias.  From  S.  Sweetser, 
dahlias.  From  T.  Mason,  a  variety  of  dahlias,  bouquets  and  cut  flow- 
ers. From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Chinese  roses,  balsams,  asters,  &e.  From 
A.  H.  Hovey,  pansies  and  asters.  Bouquets,  from  W.  Kenrick,  Ru- 
fus  Howe,  J.  Hovey,  and  John  A.  Kenrick. 

From  W.  H.  Cowan,  cut  flowers  of  the  splendid  Strelitzta  augiis- 
ta,  which  we  have  noticed  in  another  page. 

Native  Plants: — From  Wm.  Oakes,  ./d^ter  sp.,  Soltdftgo  bfcolor  and 
p^rbula,  Empdtrum  Conrkdu,  and  Jifater  spect4hilis. 

Fruits: — From  R.  Manning,  Bufifum,  Buerri  of  Mons,  ^London 
Hort  Soc.  Cat.)  Belle  Lucrative,  Styrian  and  Golden  Buerre  of  Bil- 
boa  pears;  also  Diamond,  Violette,  Keine  Claude,  French  lonff  blue, 
and  Prune  d'  Agen  plums,  and  Gravenstein  apples.  From  Af .  P. 
Wilder,  Remsen's  Favorite  pear,  ^second  rate,)  and  Corse's  Admi- 
ral plums.  From  E.  M.  Richaras,  handsome  seedling  peaches. 
From  S.  Pond,  Cushing,  Julienne,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  and  Sc 
Ghislain  pears:  also.  Green  Gai^e,  Corse's  Field  Marshal,  and  Lom- 
bard plums.  From  J.  Dean,  Mansfield,  Superb  sweet  and  spice  ap- 
ples and  early  peaches.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Julienne  pears, 
and  figs.  From  T.  Mason,  black  Hamburgh  and  Sweetwater  grapes, 
unnamed  plums  and  Broomfield  nectarines,  very  handsome.  From 
J.  W.  Newell,  White  Gage  plums.  From  Mr.  Parker,  Isabella 
grapes.  From  Mr.  Lamson,  Yellow  Egg  plums,  measuring  seven 
and  three  quarter  inches  in  circumference.  From  Mr.  Fisher,  Brook- 
line,  Cushing  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears.  From  H.  Sbeafe, 
apples. 

Sept.  2Ut. — Exhibited.  Flowers:— The  show  of  dahlias  was  veiy 
fine  at  this  meeting,  and  some  excellent  blooms  were  shown.  From 
S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz:  Rival  Yellow,  Ovid  (a  fine  flower,)  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian,  Premier,  Queei\  of  Scots,  Golden  Sovereign,  Glory, 
ecc.;  also,  pansies  and  bouquets.  From  Hovey  &  Co.  thirty-two 
dahlias,  amone  which  were  Willmer's  President,  Strikta  formosfissi- 
roa,  Premier,  Uniaue,  Variabilis,  Zolermio,  Maria  Edire worth,  Ho- 
ratio, Grand  Purple,  Eva,  Rosetta,  Cambridge  Hero,  Nimrod,  &c.; 
also  bouquets.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  thirty-four  dahlias,  viz:  Mar- 
shal Soulr,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Striata  formosfssima,  Unique,  Topaz,  Ex- 
emplar, Prima  Donna,  Mrs.  Rushton,  &c.  From  T.  Mason,^veral 
dahlias.    From  J«  Hovey,  bouquets.    From  W.  Kenrick,  boiiqttet» 
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Native  Plants: — From  William  Oakes,  five  species  of  iSolid^go, 
five  species  of  A'ster,  five  species  of  Lycop6dium,  three  of  Aspidium, 
Sarrac^DM  purpikrea,  Fiboraum  lantanoides,  Gaulchdr«a  hispidula^ 
0u6clea  sensibiiis,  two  species  of  dflspldnium  and  Polygonum  articor 
lAtumy  and  aiticulitum  var.  mdltiplex. 

Fruits: — From  O.  Johnson,  Zinfindal  grapes  (fine.)  From  W. 
Oliver,  President  peaches.  From  Mr.  Sharp,  natural  peaches,  very 
handsome.    From  T.   Mason,  black  Hamburgh  and  Sweetwater 

f  rapes  and  nectarines.  From  J.  Coolidge,  Yellow  Rareripe  peaches* 
Vom  J.  W.  Newell,  seedling  peaches.  From  Mrs.'Bigelow,  rare* 
ripe,  natural,  and  melacatoon jpeacfaes,  (all  fine.)  From  J.  Kenrick, 
Cutter's  Rareripe  peaches.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Royal  Ken- 
sington, Georffe  I  v.,  and  seedling  peaches,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chr^* 
tien  and  Washington  pears.  From  William  Oliver,  St.  Ghtslain  and 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears.  From  R.  Manning,  Red  Magnnm 
Bonum,  Sharp's  Emperor,  and  St.  Catharine  plums.  From 
J.  C.  Lee,  BufTum  pears.  From  N.  Webster,  pears  and  plums. 
From  J.  Hill,  peaches*  From  J.  Duncklee,  beautiful  seedling 
peaches. 

Presented — A  complete  set  (4  vols.)  of  Aublett's  Hiitory  ofPlanUy 
by  Turell  Tufts,  Esq.,  of  Medford. 

Messrs.  John  Clark  and  George  Hailet,  of  Boston,  were  admitted 
subscription  members. 

The  Tenth  Armual  Exhibition  of  the  Society ,  was  holden  on  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  36th,  S6th,  and  37th  of  September, 
at  the  Society's  room,  in  Tremont  street.  The  arrangements  were 
the  same  as  the  last  year,  and,  as  usual,  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  decorating  committee,  who  executed  their  duty  with  good  taste. 

The  number  of  plants  contributed  was  not  quite  so  large  as  in 
years  past  ^  but,  notwithstanding,  there  was  nearly  as  large  a  number 
as  could  be  placed  in  the  room  to  advantage.  We  hope,  another 
season,  that  the  Society  will  endeavor  to  procure  a  lar^e  hall  better 
fitted  for  our  annual  exhibition,  that  we  may  airain  gratify  the  public 
with  such  another  gorgeous  display  as  that  wnich  was  made  a  few 

Jears  since  in  Faneuil  Hall.    The  Society's  room  is  altogether  too 
imited  for  an  annual  exhibition  ;  and,  from  want  of  a  proper  light, 
the  plants  and  flowers  are  seen  to  great  disadvantage. 

The  display  of  that  magnificent  flower,  the  dahlia,  was  much  su- 
perior to  what  we  had  anticipated  a  few  days  previous  ;  the  weekly 
exhibitions  of  this  flower  have  been  meaere,and  we  were  agreeably  dis- 
appointed to  find  the  stands  so  well  filled  on  this  occasion.  The  asters 
were  also  fine,  and  assisted  to  render  the  show  of  cut  flowers  more 
interesting ;  and  a  good  number  of  handsome  bouquets  contributed 
to  heighten  and  set  off  the  displav. 

The  fruits  were  excellent,  and  the  variety  large.  The  pears  of 
Mr.  Manning,  as  usual,  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  kinds.  The 
beautiful  forced  grapes  of  Messrs.  Haggerston,  Cowan,  and  oth- 
er gardeners,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Balch,  and  other  ama- 
teurs, attracted,  and,  deservedly  too,  much  attention.  The  vegetables 
were  numerous  and  of  good  Quality. 

The  weather  on  Monday,  tne  first  day, was  delightful,  and  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  large  ;  but  the  morning  of  Thursday  broke  with  a  low- 
ering atmosphere  and  a  raw  easterly  wind,  which  had  a  tendency  to 
prevent  so  good  an  attendance  as  on  the  day  previous.  Friday, 
though  not  unpleasant,  was  rather  a  disagreeable  day,  but,  notwith- 
standing, the  rooms  were  well  filled.  lu  the  afternoon  the  committee 
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of  arrangements  dined  together  at  the  Shawmut  Hoiue,  and  the  oc- 
casion was  one  of  gratification  to  all. 

The  following  report  has  been  drawn  up  with  considerable  care, 
and,  we  believe,  will  be  found  correct  : — 

Flowers  : — From  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Cri- 
num  am&bile,  a  fine  plant  of  Jiraueikria  exc^lsa,  M^sa  purjtiirea  and  M. 
sapi^ntum,  Trevir^na  coccinea,  &c.  From  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq-,  the 
elegant  ChameBVops  hi^milis,  Phce^nij^  c^actylifera,  and  other  plants. 
From  Mrs.  T.  Bigelow,  Medford,  large  plants  of  y^eeagloridsa,  A^gave 
americ&na  var.  variegkta,  &c.  From  T.  Mason,  Melaleuca  sp.  jGri- 
ca  arb6rea,  gr&cilis,  concinna  and  others,  Callistdmon  salfgna,  roses, 
stocks,  &o-  &c.;  also,  about  sixty  blooms  of  dahlias,  among  which 
were  Paragon,  Lovely  Anne,  Sir  U.  Fletcher,  Angelina,  Princess 
Victoria,  Mrs.£ushton,  Golden  Sovereign,  Fringed  White,  Ruby, 
Desdemona,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  &c.  From  S.  S.  Lewis,  a  large 
variegated  euphorbia,  in  a  pot.  From  P.  Barnes,  Boston,  two  fine 
coxcombs. 

From  W.  E.  Carter,  fine  plants  orPandi^nus  spiralis,  Pbylica  pub^s- 
cens,  Callist^mon  saligna,  jGrica  concinna,  gracilis,  &c.,  Leucad^n- 
dron  arg^nteum,  Illicium  floridknum,  AIagn61ia  grandifi6ra,  seedling 
camellias,  myrtles,  orange  trees,  Yiuica  g1ori6sa,  O'xalis  Bowi^t*, 
and  other  plants;  also  fine  dahlias,  numbering  fifty  or  sixty  blooms, 
containing,  with  others,  Rienzi,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Glory,  King  Otho, 
Lovely  Anne,  Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  Madonna,  Golden  Sove- 
reign, Mary,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Blandina,  Ruby,  &c.,  with  two 
or  three  fine  seedling  phloxes.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  variegat- 
ed hollies.  Begonia  argyrostigma,  fig  trees,  jS41via  fiilgens,  A116ys«a 
citriod6ra,  Eugenia  fnyrtif51ia,  and  other  plants;  also,  several  varie- 
ties of  dahlias,  marigolds  and  cut  flowers.  From  W.  Meller,  Hie- 
in&nthus  coccineus,  Pittdsporum  Toblra,  Eugenia  tiiyrtif61ia,  .^c^ia 
armkta,  &c.;  also  twenty-five  or  thirty  dahlia  blooms,  among  which 
were  Countess  of  Mansfield,  Criterion,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Conqueror  of 
Europe,  Desdemona,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Beauty,  &c. 

From  S.  S  weetser,  ten  pots  of  dahlias,  of  new  and  fine  kinds,  all  in 
bloom  ;  these  were  all  great  ornaments  to  the  room,  particularly  the 
StriJita  formosissima,  which  had  six  flowers  expanaed;  the  others 
were  Marshal  Soult,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Elliot's  Coronation,  Eva,  Mrs. 
Ashley,.  Unique,  Cambridge  Hero,  Piltdown  Rival,  Exemplar;  al- 
so fine  specimens  of  several  species  of  Cacti,  viz.  Cireus  c6rtex, 
and  albin6rus  Ondntia  brasiliensis,  and  micradksia,  Echinoc&ctus 
mdltiplex,  and  Epiphyllum  truncitum,  with  a  dozen  or  more  dahlia 
blooms.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  hydrangeas,  myrtles,  &c. ;  Fibiir- 
num  oxyc6ccus  and  the  Sheph^rdta  arg^ntea,  both  in  fruit.  From  J.  S. 
Ellery,  Esq.,  a  pretty  pyramid  of  dahlias,  fine  bouquets,  and  dahlia 
flowers.  From  J.  J.  Low,  Belladona  lilies,  a  large  Sago  Palm,  and 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Tea  rose,  in  full  bloom,  grafted  as  a  stand- 
ard; also,  about  fifty  dahlias,  of  which  the  finest  were,  Horsham  Ri- 
val, Bonaparte,  Mary,  Victory,  Ruby,  Strikta  formoslssima,  SulphQ- 
rea  elegans.  Beauty  of  Bedford,  Countess  of  Mansfield,  Viscountess 
Bcresford,  Golden  Sovereign,  &c. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  flowering  plants  of  O'xalis  Bowidu,  Gardo- 
quia  Hook^rii,  and  Epiphyllum  Ackerm&nu;  a  young  plant  in  a  pot 
of  the  Jtfdrus  multicadlis,  three  feet  high,  only  two  naonths  from  the 
cutting;  a  beautiful  stand  of  verbenas,  containing  nine  species  and 
varieties,  as  follows: — F.  Tweedied/ia,  and  T.  sup^rba,  F.  incisa, 
ieucroldeSf  Binney^^iui,  Eyre^na,  Arranidna,  chaouBdrifblia  mkjor, 
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and  yenftsa;  also,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  dahlias,  some  of 
which  were  Strikta  formosiflsima,  Reliance,  Mrs.lftushton,  Eva,  Ro- 
aetta,  Variabilis,  Unique,  Beauty  of  KimpicoCe,  Grand  Purple,  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian,  Splendissima,  Princess  Victoria,  Conqueror  of  Eu- 
rope, Middlesex  Rival,  Maria  Edreworth,  Cambridge  Hero,  Juliet, 
Victory,  Fowler's  Queen  Victoria,  Horatio,  &c.  From  John  Towne, 
several  elegant  species  of  heaths,  viz:  £rica  reg^rminans,  Abietlna, 
coDcinna,  and  gracilis;  also,  Cr6 wea  saligna,  Man^ttitf  conlif^lia,  and 
Menzi^sia  c»r&lea.  From  N.  S.  Dyer,  South  Abington,  Beg6nta  ar- 
gyrostigma.    From  A.  U.  Uovey,  China  asters  and  dabtins. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  dahlias,  among 
whieh  we  noted  down  Rienzi,  Rival  Sussex,  Striata  forraosissima. 
Countess  of  Mansfield,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Virgin  Queen,  Unique, 
Marshal  Soult,  Egyptian  King,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Victory, 
Exemplar,  Ruby,  Prima  Donna,  Maria  Edgeworth,  &c.  &c.;  also,  a 
fine  cut  specimen  of  LMrU  scaridsa.  From  S.  Walker,  upwards  of 
seventy  dahlias,  some  of  which  were  Ovid,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Premier, 
Glory,  Rival  Sussex,  Berkshire  Champion,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  Mary, 
Neptune,  Golden  Sovereign,  Napoleon,  Marquis  of  liOthian,  Princess 
Victoria,  Rienzi,  d&c. ;  also  some  fine  pansies.  From  Joseph  Breck  & 
Co.,  about  sixty  dahlias,  among  others  Victory,  Ariel,  Reliance,  Za- 
rah,  Striiiia  formosissima,  Angelina,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Unique,  Rose 
d'Amour,  &c.  From  Rufus  Howe,  a  variety  of  good  dahlias.  From 
D.  Mactntyre,  several  handsome  specimens  of  dahlias,  among  others 
were  Red  Rover,  Golden  Sovereign,  Rienzi,  Strikta  formosissima, 
Sir  U.  Fletcher,  Rival  Sussex,  &c.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  twenty  blooms 
of  dahlias  and  upwards,  containing  Victory,  Mary,  Golden  Sovereign, 
&^c.    From  W.  McCuUough,  a  variety  of  dahlias. 

From  Jos.  Stickney,  Boston,  about  sixty  dahlias;  among  the  number 
we  noticed  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Countess  of  Torrington,  Blandina,  Glory  of 
the  West,  Birmingham  Victor,  Victory,  Sarah,Star  of  Buckland,  Unique, 
Mrs.  Rushton,  Ruby,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Red  Rover,  Queen  of 
Scots,  &c.;  also  some  superb  German  asters.  From  S.  R.  Johnson, 
Double  balsams,  a  variety  of  Tea  and  Chinese  roses  and  dahlias. 

Bouquets  of  flowers  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Winship,  Hovey  & 
Co.,  T.  Mason,  W.  Meller,  S.  Walker,  J.  Uovey,  W.  E.  Carter,  J.  S. 
Ellery,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  and  W.  Kenrick,  who  sent  two  baskets  elegantly 
trimmed  with  flowers,  and  a  large  fir  tree  completely  clothed  with  blos- 
soms of  dahlias,  marigolds,  &c. 

Fruit: — From  R.  Manning,  upwards  of  seventy  varieties  of  pears,  as 
follows: — Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Bezi  Vaet,  Henry 
IV.,  Doyenne  Louis,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Alpha,  Duchess  d'Angonleme,  Fig 
of  Naples,  Catillao,  Forelle,  Burgomaster,  Hugenot,  Beurr^  Statin,  Sty-* 
rian,  Fourcrov,  Buffum,  Beurr^  Bronze,  Bertrams,  Capsheaf,  Passe  Cot- 
mar,  Cumberland,  Endlcott,  Beurr6  Von  Mkrum,  Verte  longue,  Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg,  Belle  Lucrative,  Winter  Orange,  Long  Green,  Frederic  of 
Wurtemburg,  Harvard,  Naumkeag,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Bleeker's 
Meadow,  Seckel,  Wilkinson,  Burgomaster  (of  Boston,)  Chelmsford, 
Echasserie,  Beurr6  Duval,  Col  mar  Dewez,  Winter  Nelis,  Napoleon, 
Belle  et  Bonne,  Jalousie,  Glout  morceauz,  Fulton,  Rouse  Linch« 
Princess  St.  Germain,  Fondant  du  Bois,  Chauroootel,  Josephine,  EaMer 
Beurr^,  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Beurr^  Diel,  Surp&sse  Virgaleu,  Wil* 
liams's  Bon  Chretien,  Old  orange,  and  Bergamotte  d'Aut6mne ;  also, 
Goliah  and  St  Catharine  plums,  and  Gravenstein,  Lyscom,  Bellefleur, 
Fall  Harvey,  Marie  Louise,  Danvers  Sweet,  and  Pennock's  winter  ap« 
pies. 
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From  J.  M.  Ives,  a  good  rarietj  of  peara,  yiz:  Bleekcrr's  meadow, 
Bezi  de  Montigny,  Gilogil,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Brown  Bearr^,  Mi- 
chaux,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Lewis,  Josephine,  Passe  Colroar,  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Buffum,  Capiaumont  (true,)  Glout  moroeaux,  Easter  Beurr^, 
Striped  St.  Germain,  Wilkinson  and  Raymond }  Cniger's  seedliag 
plum,  and  Canfield  and  Michael  Henry  pippin  apples.  From  D.  Hilt, 
a  basket  of  handsome  lemon  rareripes.  From  O.  Johnson,  Lynn,  some 
beautiful  fruit;  Burgomaster,  Vert  longue  Panache,  Rousseiet  de 
Rheinis,  Washington,  Julienne,  Doyenne  Gris,  Long  Green  of  autumn, 
Catiilac,  Admiral,  Passe  Colmar,  Louise  Bonne,  Rousseiet  Panach^,  and 
Sucr^  Vert  pears ;  also  fine  specimens  of  Zinfindal,  black  Hambur|^, 
white  Sweetwater,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  From  8.  K. 
Johnson,  black  Hamburgh  and  Chasselas  graj)es.  From  William  Oli- 
Ter,  Urbaniste,  Ambrette,  Seckel,  Wilkinson,  Ecbasserie  and  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien  puars ;  also,  Chasselas  grapes,  of  out-door  growth. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  several  varieties  of  pears ;  Gushing,  Passe  Col- 
mar, Seckel,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Colmar  Epineux,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Long  Green,  Bergamot  de  Paques,  Oo- 
Jumbian  Virgoulouse,  Beurr^  Diel,  Burgomaster,  Heathcot,  Belle  de 
Brussels,  Glout  morceaux,  Capiaumont,  BeurriS  d'Aremberg,  and  Verte 
lonffue  Panache ;  Orange  quinces,  and  blue  Imperatriee  plums.  From 
T.  Mason,  black  Hamburgh,  purple  Constantia,  Sweetwater  and  Isa- 
bella grapes  and  peaches.  From  E.  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Andrews,  Napo- 
leon, Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Fulton,  and  Culotte  de  Suisse  pears. 
From  J.  Fisher,  Seckel,  Andrews,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears. 
From  H.  Vandine,  Cambridgeport,  fine  specimens  of  Coo's  Golden 
Drop  plums.  From  J.  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  peaches  and  grapes.  From 
William  Worth ington,  seedling  peaches.  From  R.  Ward,  Roxbury, 
fine  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  and  Seckel  pears ;  old  Mixon  and  Frank- 
lin peaches.  From  Charles  Johnson,  Hawthomdean  and  Porter  ap- 
)>le8,  and  Seckel  pears.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Seckel,  Fulton,  and  Chelms- 
ibrd  peavs.  From  G.  &>  A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgb,  N.  Y.,  elegant  fruit 
of  tlie  brown  Beurr^,  St.  Michael  and  Seckel  pears. 

From  S.  Downer,  a  fine  assortment  of  apples,  vtz:  Ramshom,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Fall  Harvey,  Wales  apple.  Pumpkin  sweeting,  Ribstone  pip- 
pin, iEsopus  Spitxemberg,  Hawthorndean,  Nonsuch,  Lyscom,  Gardin- 
er's sweeting,  Golden  russetting,  Old  Colony  Pearmain,  Roxbury  rus- 
set, Washington  pearmain,  &c. ;  also,  Bettrr^  Diel,  Andrews,  King  of 
Wurtemhurg,  Heathcot,  Seckel,  Gushing,  Messire  Jean,  Urbaniste, 
Fulton,  CatUlac,  Harvard  and  blaek  pear  of  Worcester.  From  the 
Hon.  E.  Vose,  President,  four  fine  varieties  of  melons,  the  Rock,  Minor- 
ca, Cantelope  and  Persisn ;  Urbaniste,Winiams's  Bon  Chretien,  Heath- 
cot, Napoleon,  Seckel,  Washington  and  iron  pears;  Welter's  Free- 
stone and  Catherine  peaches,  and  white  Sweetwater  grapes ;  beautiful 
Hawthorndean  and  Gravenstein  apples.  From  W.  Meller,  black  Ham* 
hurgh  and  Sweetwater  grapes ;  Imperatriee  plums  and  peaches.  From 
H.  Gray,  Esq.,  black  Hamburgh  aira  St.  Peter's  grapes^  i^'rOm  F.  Tu- 
dor, specimens  of  fruit  raised  in  liis  garden^at  Nahant;  Petit  Madam, 
Julienne,  Buflfum,  Wilkinson,  and  Blocker's  Meadow  pears  and  peach- 
es.   From  S.  Pond,  Andrews  pears  (fine.) 

From  J.  J.  Low,  Esq.,  Marie  Louise,  Lewis,  Fulton,  Forelle,  Benrr^ 
de  Roi,  Roi  de  Wurtembnrg,  Urbaniste,  and  Wilding  pears ;  Mela 
caria  and  Minister  apples,  and  blue  Imperatriee  plums.  From  J.  S. 
Ellery,  Brookline,  black  Hamburgh,  Miller's  Burgundy,  and  Chasselas 
grapes.  From  J.  Hooper,  Jr.,  Golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa  pears.  From 
W.  Kcnrick,  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  Osage  orange,  from  Pbila- 
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delphia.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  peaches  and  quinces,  and  Lady  apples; 
also,  Seckel,  Fulton,  and  other  kinds  of  pears.  From  A.  D.  W illiams, 
btack  Hamburgh  grapes,  Seckel  pears,  and  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  and 
Horn  apples.    From  George  Newhall,  apples  and  peaches. 

From  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  fine  black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Lunel, 
St.  Peters,  Morocco  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  grapes  ;  beautiful  strip- 
ed St  Germain,  and  Poiri  de  Brugnian  pears.  From  Joseph  Balch, 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  and  Louis  d'Arranches  pears ;  also,  white  Mus- 
cat, white  Sweetwater,  Miller's  Burgundy,  black  Hamburgh,  and  black 
Prince  grapes.  From  Joshua  Gardiner,  apples  and  peaches.  From 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Porter,  Roxbury  russet,  Baldwin  and  Lady  apples; 
peaches,  figs,  and  Seckel,  Napoleon,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien 
pears. 

From  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  beautiful  St.  Peter's,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, white  Nice,  Frankindale  and  black  Hamburgh  grapes ;  also, 
some  remarkably  fine  peaches  and  nectarines.  From  S.  Walker,  El- 
frey  plums.  From  P.  May,  a  basket  of  very  large  and  fine  brown  Beurr6 
pears.    From  Jona.  French,  Jr.,  pears,  the  name  unknown. 

Vegetables: — From  Jona.  French,  Jr.,  Rohan  potatoes,  fine  Crook- 
neck  squashes  (nine  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,)  Valparaiso 
and  Autumnal  Marrow  squa&hes;  also,  beets, carrots  and  brocoli.  From 
William  L.  Rushton,  Esq.,  New  York,  fine  Giant  celery.  From  J.  J. 
Low,  Esq.,  Egg  plants.  From  Geo.  Newhall,  tomatoes.  From  Dr. 
Lowell,  Egg  plants. 

From  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.,  a  very  large  squash,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  nine  pounds^  and  handsomely  formed.  From  C.  R.  Lowell,  Egg 
plants.  From  Richard  Ward,  Lima  beans.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
common  large  red  and  yellow  tomatoes,  fine  large  Rohan  potatoes.  Seven 
Years'  pnmpkins,Crook-neckand  Autumnal  Marrow  pqiiashes,and  Lima 
beans.  From  H.  Gray,  a  large  squash.  From  A.  D.  Williams,  large 
brocolis,  beets,  cabbages,  &c.  From  Samuel  Blake,  South  Boston,  large 
squash,  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  From  the  Hon. 
John  Lowell,  Rohan  potatoes,  the  largest  weighing  two  pounds  and  a 
half.  From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Rohan  potatoes  of  good  size.  Mr.  Ives 
planted  elevien  pounds  of  seed,  and  raised  four  hundred  pounds:  the 
vines  blasted,  or  he  would  have  had  a  much  heavier  crop. 

We  should  not  omit  to  notice,  particularly,  the  fine  specimens  of 
pears,  among  which  were  the  striped  St  Germain,  presented  by  Mr. 
Haggerston,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.  They  were  grown  in 
pots  in  the  grapery,  and,  for  size  and  beauty,  surpassed  any  thing  we 
nave  ever  seen.  The  brown  beurr^  pears  from  Mr.  Ives,  were  picked 
from  a  tree  grafted  on  a  quince  stock,  and  they  were  handsome. 
Some  brown  beurr^s,  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  G.  &.  A.  J.  Downing, 
Newburgb,  N.  Y.,  attracted  much  attention:  they  were  very  large  and 
fine. 

M.  P.  Wilder  presented  some  specimens  of  wax  fruit  worthy  of  no- 
tice :  they  were  received  by  him  from  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  con- 
sisted of  apples,  pears  and  cherries.  We  have  never  seen  any  wax 
fruit  which  were  such  fiiithful  representatives  of  the  originals. 

The  premiums  on  dahlias  were  awarded  on  the  first  day  of  the 
exhibition ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  list  of  the  successful 
competitors.    This  will  appear  in  our  next 

Sept.  38tA. — A  meeting  was  held  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  report  of  tho  committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  list  of  ofiicers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Oliver,  the  chairman,  made  the  report,  which 
was  accepted. 
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Remarks. — Since  our  last  report,  there  has  been  a  continaance  of 
fine  weather,  which  has  been  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  and  per- 
fection of  crops  of  all  kinds.  There  has  been  a  sufficiency  of  rain  to 
forward  the  turnip  crop,  though  there  has  been  only  one  or  two  mod- 
erate showers  :  tne  month  may  be  said  to  have  been,  thus  far,  as 
pleasant  and  favorable  to  the  farmer,  as  is  often  experienced. 

As  the  period  approaches  for  the  full  maturity  or  the  Potato  crop, 
there  continues  to  be  greater  expectation  of  an  immense  product  ofer 
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the  last  year,  and  more  than  an  average  of  the  most  favorable  of  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  There  will  be  aa  astonishing  amount  raised  in 
this  state.  From  Maine  there  have,  as  yet,  but  few  been  received  : 
but  large  quantities  are  soon  expected,  which  will  undoubtedly  re- 
duce prices  ;  Sweet  Potatoes  are  moderately  abundant  Turnips  are 
plentiful  and  good.  Onions  remain  about  the  same,  with  a  fair  sup- 
pi;!^.  Beets  and  Carrots  now  come  to  hand  in  quantities  :  no  Par- 
snips have  been  yet  received.  The  past  week  or  two  no  Radishes 
could  be  had.  Cabbages  are  heading  finely,  and  such  as  have  been 
brought  have  been  very  large  and  fine:  Red  Dutch  have  not  come 
in  till  the  last  week.  Good  Cauliflowers  are  scarce ;  Brocolis  are 
heavy,  large,  and  of  beautiful  appearance.  Peas  are  all  ffone*  Sieva 
Beans  are  plentiful,  but  Limas  are  scarce.  Tomatoes,  fVom  the  fine 
weather,  are  brought  in  in  quantities.  Com  is  yet  brought  in  of  good 
quality.  Celerjr  is  tolerably  abundant  for  the  earliness  of  the  sea- 
son, and  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  good  supply  of  excellent  Quality  ; 
the  Bailey's  Giant  White  and  Red  is  mucn  sought  after,  and  is  con- 
sidered very  superior  for  the  table.  Peppers  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Cucumbers,  for  pickling,  are  higher  and  but  few  to  be  had.  Of  squash- 
es there  is  an  increase  of  the  crop,  even  over  the  great  product  of  the 
warm  and  dry  summer  of  1838  :  and  prices  of  all  kmds  have  fell 
down  to  our  quotations,  at  which  autumnal  marrows  of  the  first  qual- 
ity may  be  had.    The  Pumpkin  crop  is  also  great. 

In  fruit  there  is  some  change  since  our  last.  Apples  of  good  qual- 
ity are  scarce,  and  the  supply  is  quite  limited  ;  indeed,  there  are  few 
of  what  may  be  termed  superior ;  New  York  Pippins  are  receiv- 
ed from  New  York,  and  are  readily  sold  at  our  quotations;  Porters 
are  scarce.  Good  Pears,  are  verv  scarce ;  this  is,  in  some  slight 
degree,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  tne  fruit  by  the  storm  and  wind  the 
latter  part  of  August,  which  blew  off  a  great  deal  of  fruit ;  the 
sorts  which  we  have  named  are  about  all  that  are  to  be  had.  rlums 
all  gone.  Some  Melons  are  yet  in  market,  but  those  of  good  Quality 
command  good  prices.  Grapes  are  abundant  and  lower  ;  good  ripe 
Isabellas  are  now  brought  m.  Berberries  plentiful.  Quinces  have 
come  to  hand  this  week,  and  there  is  a  good  crop.  Peaches,  of  the 
growth  of  the  vicinity,  are  now  received  :  some  extra  fine  ones  com- 
mand our  highest  prices.  Grantees  and  Lemons  remain  the  same. 
There  are  not  any  Walnuts  or  Chestnuts  to  be  had. — Yours,  M.  T^ 
Bosiony  Sq>L  39(A,  1839. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR  OCTOBER. 
FRUIT  DRPARTMEHT. 

Chrt^e  Vint9^  in  the  green -house  or  mpery,  will,  by  this  time,  have 
had  nearly  or  quite  all  their  fruit  cut.  The  leaves  will  gradually  begin 
to  fall,  and,  as  they  do  ao,  they  should  be  gathered  up  and  removed ; 
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it  18  often  a  good  plan  to  awist  the  leares  in  their  falling,  by  taking  a 
broom,  and,  drawing  it  upwards,  gently,  take  off  all  the  leaves  which 
may  be  ready  to  fall.  The  lower  laterals  may  now  be  trimmed  out ; 
as  the  wood  ripens,  the  whole  may  be  cut  away.  Give  an  abundance 
of  air  to  rifien  the  wood. 

Strawberry  bedi,  made  in  August  and  September,  should  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds,  and  hoed  if  the  ground  becomes  hard  ;  cut  away  all 
runners  if  the  vines  attempt  to  make  any.  Old  beds  should  also  be 
kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  and  all  superfluous  runners  cut  oSi 
Plants  in  pots,  for  forcing,  should  be  placed  in  a  frame. 

Raspberries^  Currants,  ^e.  may  be  removed  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  with  safety. 

Peach  stones,  plum  stones,  and  other  fruit  tree  seeds,  should  be  sown 
this  month,  or  early  next. 

Fruit  trees,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  safely  removed  this  month,  and 
when  there  is  much  planting  to  do,  it  will  be  better  to  begin  now  than 
to  wait  until  spring. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMEITT. 

Dahlias, — It  is  probable  that  the  dahlias  will  be  killed  bv  frost  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  by  the  10th  or  15th  of  October,  if  not  before.  When, 
however,  any  danger  of  heavy  frost  is  apprehended,  it  is  well  to  earth 
over  the  roots  about  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness.  The  roots  may 
be  taken  up  any  dry  day  after  frost.  Place  the  roots  in  the  cellar  or 
green -house. 

Gladiolus,  Tiger  flowers,  Amaryllises,  and  similar  tender  bulbs» 
should  be  taken  up  tiefore  hard  frost. 

Paonies  may  be  transplanted  now  with  safety. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinths. — Where  there  are  large  quantities  to  plant,  it 
is  well  enough  to  begin  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Verbenas,  layered  into  pots,  should  now  be  removed  to  a  frame,  or 
into  the  green-house,  or  the  parlor. 

Chrysanthemums,  in  pots,  should  be  protected  from  frost. 

Carnation  layers  should  be  protected  in  frames. 

Pansies,  grown  from  seeds  sown  late,  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  be  protected  from  hard  frosts  by  throwiug  over  leaves  or  hay. 

Annual  Seeds,  such  as  rocket  larkspurs,  chryseis,  coreopsis,  Clarkias^ 
&c.  should  now  be  sown  in  beds. 

Petunias,  wanted  for  preserving  through  the  winter,  should  be  taken 
up  into  pots ;  select  the  smallest  plants. 

Stocks,  in  pots,  should  be  protected  in  a  frame. 

Rose  cuttings,  put  in  in  August,  may  now  be  potted  off. 

Oeraniums  should  be  repotted,  if  they  require  it  when  put  into  the 
bouse. 

Oxalis  eemua  and  versicolor. — ^The  roots  of  these  pretty  species 
should  be  potted. 

Sparaxis,  Ixias,  ^c. — ^These  bulbs  should  be  repotted  this  month. 

Mignonette,  in  pots  or  frames,  should  now  be  carefully  and  sparingly 
watered. 

Camellias  will  need  careful  watering ;  keep  them  always  moist,  but 
not  wet ;  repot  all  that  need  it  when  taken  into  the  house,  and  give  the 
plants  a  good  syringing  to  wash  the  foliage. 

Ericas  and  Epacrises  will  need  attention ;  repot  if  the  plants  need  it. 
See  another  page  in  this  number  for  directions. 

Ali  green-house  plants  turned  out  into  the  border,  or  plunged  in  pots, 
should  now  be  taken  up  ready  for  housing. 

Herbaceous  plants  may  be  removed  now  with  safety. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Notices  of  Gardens  and  HorticulturCy  in  SaUm^ 

Mass.     By  the  Editor. 

We  have  had  io  view,  for  a  loDg  period,  some  notice  of  the 
many  gardens  which  exist  in  this  citj;  but,  not  having  been 
able  to  niake  such  full  remarks  as  we  desired  to,  we  have, 
from  time  to  time,  put  off  the  subject  until  the  present,  when 
an  opportunity  being  offered,  we  availed  ourselves  of  a  leisure 
day,  and  the  invitation  of  a  friend,  to  inspect  more  carefully 
the  improvements — which  a  somewhat  advanced  state  of  horti* 
culture  have  suggested — ^now  being  made  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  are  few  towns  or  cities,  with  the  same  number  of  in- 
habitants, which  can  boast  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  fine  gar- 
dens, and  particularly  of  garden  structures,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  different  kinds  of  fruit  and  green-house  plants,  as  the  city 
of  Salem.  Graperies  abound,  both  in  the  city  and  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood;  and  though  the  structures  have,  many  of 
them,  been  recently  erected,  and  the  vines  but  lately  planted, 
still  we  found  many  very  handsome  specimens  of  grapes  al- 
ready produced.  In  a  few  years  immense  quantities  of  this 
delicious  fruit  must  be  grown,  if  we  might  form  any  opinion 
from  the  large  number  of  vines  now  cultivated. 

The  Pomological  Garden  of  Mr.  R.  Manning,  whose  labors 
have  been  so  zealously  and  assiduously  devoted  to  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  new  fruits,  is  situated  in  North  Salem,  and  is  well  known 
to  all  amateurs  of  fruit«  His  knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  is 
undoubtedly  more  extensive  and  correct  than  that  of  any  other 
gentleman  in  the  country;  and  he  is  now  doing  individually  and 
"without  reward,  for  our  nomenclature  of  fruits,  what  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  well  known  pomologist,  has  undertaken  to  ac- 
•complish,  aided  by,  and  under  the  patronage  of,  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Manning  is  wholly 
•devoted  to  his  subject,  and  seems  to  have  only  one  thing  at 
heart — the  correction  ofthe  immense  number  of  names  attached 
to  our  fruits,  and  the  reduction  of  the  innumerable  synonymes, 
which  abound  in  the  catalogues,  and  which  render  them  only  a 
confused  mass  of  names,  affording  no  guide  whatever  to  culti- 
vators, who  are  desirous  of  selecting  a  number  of  fruits  for 
planting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rendering  that  duty  one  of  per- 
plexity and  labor. 

One  of  the  oldest  gardens  in  the  county  is  also  situated  here. 
We  refer  to  the  well  known  residence  of  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  long  and  favorably  known  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity for  the  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  matters  relating 
to  agricultural  improvement.  The  Essex  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, whose  labors  have  been  among  the  most  useful  of  our 
county  societies,  owes  much  of  its  importance  to  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Derby,  who  has,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  expense  to  the  introduction  of  improv- 
ed breeds  of  stock — superior  kinds  of  grain — and  to  agricultu- 
ral pursuits  in  general. 

Horticultural  improvement  has  been  rapid  within  three  or 
four  years;  excepting  Mr.  Derby's,  there  was  not,  we  believe, 
a  few  years  ago,  but  one  or  two  green-houses  in  the  city. 
The  taste,  however,  for  flowers  and  fruits  is  rapidly  spreading, 
and,  within  the  past  year,  considerable  has  been  attempted  in 
the  floricultural  department.  The  dahlia  was  first  cultivated 
as  extensively  and  as  successfully  here,  by  the  Messrs.  Put- 
nams,  as  any  where  in  New  England;  and,  latterly,  Mr.  Cabot, 
an  amateur  cultivator,  has  &;rown  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  tulips  in  the  country.  On  the  whole,  the  efforts  of  our  Sa- 
lem friends  may  be  viewed  as  eminently  entitling  them  to  a 
high  rank  in  the  scale  of  horticulture.  Wealth  and  leisure  are 
not  wanting,  and  a  general  taste  is  only  to  be  diffused  to  ena- 
ble them  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  any  other  city. 
The  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  whose  journal 
has  been  reviewed  in  our  pages,  has,  by  exhibitions  of  flowers, 
in  connection  with  their  cabinet  of  minerals,  birds,  £lc.  con- 
tributed considerably  to  diffuse  a  love  for  plants. 
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Eljm  Glen,  J^Tcrih  Salem^  residence  of  P.  Dodge,  Eisq. — 
Sept,  I9th.  Two  years  since,  Mr.  Dodge  resided  at  Wood- 
side,  a  beautiful  farm  in  Lynn,  containing  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred acres;  this  he  had  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  land  was  under  high  tillage.  With  a  great  deal 
of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  agricukure,  Mr.  Dodge  has  been  con- 
tinually adding  to  ^is  farm,  and  enriching  it  in  every  possible 
manner,  hoping  to  render  it  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  un- 
til one  of  those  circumstances  occurred,  over  which  one  has 
DO  control,  that  completely  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  improve- 
ment. The  Eastern  rail-road  had  been  some  time  projected — 
the  surveys  completed,  and  preparations  made  to  grade  it 
throughout.  Alas!  the  route  selected  ran  through  Mr.  Dodge's 
farm,  dividing  it  in  two  equal  portions,  and  wholly. destroying 
its  beauty — its  retired  cliaracter — and  its  value  for  the  purposes 
for  which  he  intended  it.  He  resolved  at  once  to  give  up 
forming  so  extensively,  to  remove  from  the  place,  and  imme- 
diately purchased  the  spot  where  he  now  resides,  which  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

North  Salem  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  city  proper; 
laying  just  across  the. river,  any  part  of  it  may  be  reached  ia 
twenty  minutes'  walk.  Bordering  the  river  the  land  is  rather 
flat,  but  receding,  it  is  gently  undulating,  and  well  adapted  for 
villa  gardens.  Its  proximity  to  the  business  piart  of  the  city, 
and  the  usual  quiet  and  retirement  of  the  place,  must  render  it 
a  desirable  spot  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  city,  and  breathe  the  purer  air  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Dodge's  grounds  contain  upwards  of  six  acres,  in  two 
pieces;  three  acres  laying  on  one  side  of  Dearborn  street, 
and  three  on  the  other,  but  each  complete  in  itself,  and  having 
DO  connection.  The  dwelling  is  a  neat  and  pretty  cottage, 
with  the  out-buildings  to  the  east:  the  garden  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  street,  and  on  the  other  by  the  adjoining  land;  the- 
North  river  washes  the  remaining  boundary,  as  it  extends  out 
in  a  circular  manner,  from  the  most  eastern  to  the  extreme 
southern  part.  From  the  cottage,  and  indeed  most  parts  of 
the  grounds,  the  views  are  delightful:  the  city  lies  full  in  view;: 
to  the  east  the  busy  town  of  Beverly  catches  the  eye,  while 
a  verdant  country  opens  to  the  north;  the  river,  laving  the  bor- 
ders of  the  grounds,  and  often  bearing  upon  its  waters  some 
freighted  bark,  is  always  a  cheerful  object;  while  a  long  lin& 
of  rail-road,  opening  from  the  great  tunnel,  running  under 
the  city,  skirts  the  shore  on  the  opposite  side,  adding, 
when  its  trains  of  cars  are  set  in  motion,  to  the  liveliness 
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of  the  scene.  It  is  just  such  a  situation-  as  would  be  chosen , 
nine  times  in  ten,  and  yet  few,  very  few,  such  places  are  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  our  ciiies. 

The  garden  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  3'et  been  wholly 
completed:  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  accomplished:  fruit  trees  have  been  planted,  hedges 
put  down,  and   ornamental  trees  set  out;  a  green-house,  up- 
wards of  eighty  feet  long,  erected,  and  a  tolerable  crop  of 
grapes  are  now  growing.     The  cottage  stands  near  the  road, 
and  is  entered  from  the  west  front;  on  the  south  end  is  a  pi- 
azza; the  drawing-room  opens  into  this,  and  thence  into  the 
garden  to  an  open  space,  answering  somewhat  the  purpose  of 
a  terrace,  neatly  gravelled;  a  walk  from  thence  conducts  di- 
rectly, in  a  straight  line,  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  where 
It  terminates  in  a  rustic  arch  and  vase  on  the  lawn;  on  each 
side  of  the  walk  there  is  turf,  with  circles  of  flowers  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  feet;  these  are  each  backed  by  a  line  of 
buckthorn  hedges,  with  a  view  to  screen  both  the  fruit  garden 
on  the  east,  and  the  vegetable  garden  on  the  west,  from  sight. 
As  much  as  we  dislike  criticism  in  such  a  case  as  this,  we 
must  admit  that  this  has  too  set  an  appearance  for  a  garden  in 
the  modern  style;  our  ideas,  in  regard  to  picturesque  garden- 
ing, or,  rather,  what  may  be  called  the  gardenesque  style,  are, 
perhaps,  somewhat  known,  and  some  of  our  readers  might 
think  it  singular  for  us  not  at  once  to  disapprove  of  such  taste. 
We  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Dodge  what  we  consider  a  great 
improvement,  and  have  advised  the  removal  of  at  least  one  of 
the  hedges,  and  other  alterations,  which  we  think  would  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds.     At  the  time  the  hedges 
were  planted,  Mr.  Dodge  had  scarcely  matured  his  plan.    We 
shall  undoubtedly,  at  another  time,  have  occasion  to  notice  all 
the  improvements  which  will  be  made. 

Two  circles  of  flowers,  in  front  of  the  cottage,  were,  during 
all  the  summer,  up  to  the  time  of  the  destructive  storm,  (the 
last  of  August,)  surrounded  with  basket  work  in  the  style  of 
our  drawing  at  p.  ISO,  and  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  deservedly  admired ;  after  the  storm  the  flowers  were  so 
bruised  and  beaten,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
them.  In  front  of  the  cottage,  and  extending  to  the  limits  of 
the  garden,  on  the  west,  ornamental  shrubs  and  forest  trees  are 
thickly  planted,  and  are  making  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth;  in 
a  few  years  they  will  form  a  dense  and  shady  grove.  The 
green-house  on  the  east  side  separates  the  garden  from  the  out- 
buildings in  the  rear.  In  front  of  the  green-house  is  one  of 
the  choicest  collections  of  fruit,  particularly  of  pears,  to  be 
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foand  in  our  amateur  gardens,  jast  coming  into  bearing.  Part 
of  the  spare  ground  between  the  fruit  trees  was  planted  with 
Rohan  potatoes,  the  yield  from  which,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  vines,  would  be  very  large.  Of  the  quality  of  this  potato, 
for  eating,  there  seems  now  to  be  no  longer  any  doubt;  it  is 
unhesitatingly  pronounced,  by  good  judges,  as  second  to  no 
other  variety.  Mr.  Dodge  is  one  among  the  number  of  our 
friends  who  have  tried  them,  and  find  this  to  be  the  result. 
On  the  edge  of  the  river  there  is  a  rustic  walk,  from  which  nu* 
merous  fine  views  are  obtained;  this  conducts  to  a  small  sum- 
mer-house, neatly  fitted  up,  where  a  pleasant  lounge  may  be 
enjoyed  in  a  hot  summer's  day. 

Dahlias  seem  to  have  flourished  poorly;  not  a  flower  bad 
jet  expanded.  The  annuals,  and  other  plants  in  circles  on  the 
turf,  were  showy  and  fine,  particularly  the  verbenas  and  pe- 
tunias. Vases,  without  flowers,  are  distributed  near  the  cot- 
tage, and  add  much  to  the  finished  appearance  of  the  grounds. 

The  three  acres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  are  used  as 
pasture  land,  and  for  farming  purposes.  We  noticed  one  of 
the  greatest  crops  of  carrots  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Dodge  has  promised  us  the  result  of  the  crop. 

This  place  we  view  as  possessing  the  greatest  advantages  for 
rendering  it  altogether  one  of  the  most  delightful  villas  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  views  are  varied  and  extensive,  the 
ground  slopes  oflT  well  for  the  purpose;  and  as  the  trees  that 
have  been  planted  are  all  young  and  may  be  easily  removed, 
we  hope  that  Mr.  Dodge  will  make  it  a  model  of  its  kind, 
where  others,  desirous  of  furnishing  themselves  with  a  subur- 
ban garden,  may  find  a  copy  just  adapted  to  their  wants,  or  at 
least  procure  some  good  ideas  to  assist  them  in  tlie  laying  out 
of  a  suburban  residence. 

Oarden  of  J,  C.  JLee,  Esq. — Situated  in  the  same  street, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  we  found  Mr.  Lee's 
garden;  it  is  upwards  of  six  acres  in  extent,  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  running  back  to  a  considerable  depth. 

Entering  from  the  front,  the  first  object  which  struck  our 
eye  was  a  beautiful  hedge  of  buckthorn,  certainly  as  fine  as 
any  we  have  ever  seen,  now  about  seven  years  old.  This 
hedge  screens  the  garden  from  the  lawn,  in  the  rear  of  the 
cottage,  running  across  it,  parallel  with  the  street;  it  is  about 
seven  feet  high,  two  in  thickness,  and  is  completely  clothed 
with  foliage  from  the  very  base  of  the  stems  to  the  top  of  the 
hedge.  Passing  through  the  grounds,  we  found  other  hedges 
of  smaller  sizes,  but  each  so  well  set  as  to  eventually  make  as 
fine  ones  as  that  just  noted. 
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The  grapery  is  about  forty  ieet  long^  and  is  divided  in  the 
centre  by  a  partition,  in  order  that  part  of  the  house  may  be 
forwarded  in  advance  of  the  season.  We  found  the  vines 
maturing  a  heavy  crop— rather  too  heavy  to  color  well — ^and 
making  good  wood  for  next  season.  The  Hamburgh  and 
Sweetwater  were  the  kinds  mostly  grown.  We  noticed  about 
one  hundred  pots  of  strawberries  prepared  for  forcing  the  en- 
suing sprine;. 

Mr.  Lee  does  not  reside  on  the  place,  and  it  is  in  conse- 
quence mostly  laid  down  to  grass  and  fruit  trees,  there  being 
few  or  no  flowers,  and  but  a  limited  quantity  of  vegetables. 
If  Mr.  Lee  were  to  make  his  garden  bis  summer  residence, 
we  do  not  doubt  we  should  find  it  better  filled  with  both  fruits 
and  flowers.     It  is  a  delightful  situation  for  a  garden. 

Pomological  Garden  of  R.  JUanning^  Dearborn  street. — 
Mr.  Manning's  garden  is  situated  on  the  same  street  as  those 
ojf  Messrs.  Lee  and  Dodge:  it  contains  about  two  acres,  front- 
ing on  the  street  one  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  running  back 
some  depth.  It  is  nearly  filled  with  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds, 
but  more  partictilarly  with  pears,  of  which  his  collection  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  three  hundred  sorts  or  names.  Many  of 
them  have  been  grown  from  grafts  received  of  Van  Mons  of 
Louvain,  Thompson  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  from  other  sources  in  England,  France,  and 
throughout  this  country,  where  there  was  any  thing  desirable  to 
be  obtained. 

The  severe  storm  of  the  last  of  August,  appeared  to  have 
been  very  destructive  in  Salem  and  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Manning 
informed  us  that,  previous  to  the  storm,  he  could  count  over 
two  hundred  varieties  of  pears  in  fruit;  but  at  the  time  we 
were  here,  he  had  not  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  in  bearing. 
The  loss  to  Mr.  Manning,  in  the  market  value  of  the  fruit, 
was  very  great;  but  the  loss  of  time,  in  ascertaining  the  value 
of  several  new  kinds — which  had  never  produced  fruit  before — 
in  consequence  of  their  not  being  brought  to  maturity,  will  be 
sensibly  fell  by  amateur  cultivators;  another  year,  and  perhaps 
two,  may  elapse,  before  some  of  the  same  sorts  will  bear 
again.  The  crop  was  exceedingly  promising,  and  Mr.  Man- 
ning had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  us,  as  a 
supplement  to  his  previous  articles  on  pears,  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  10) 
some  account  of  all  those  of  which  he  bad  examined  specimens 
this  year.  The  ravages  of  the  storm  were  yet  to  be  plainly 
seen;  here  and  there  a  large  tree  was  shorn  up  which  had 
been  prostrated  by  the  load  of  fruit,  and  the  roots  thrown  al- 
most out  of  ground;  branches  were  torn  from  others,  and  the 
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leaves  on  manj  of  the  trees  much  discolored  hj  the  continued 
action  of  the  wind.  • 

We  noticed  the  numerous  pears  more  than  any  other  fruits: 
Mr.  Manning  has  a  good  stock  of  young  trees,  from  among 
which  many  fine  ones  can  now  be  selected,  ready  for  planting; 
a  great  number  are  grafted  and  trained  as  half  standards,  which 
we  prefer  to  standards  in  small  gardens.  Some  are  on  quince 
stocks,  others  on  pear,  and  one  or  two  on  the  European  thorn; 
but  the  latter  Mr.  Manning  has  found  worthless  for  that  pur- 
pose: an  Eastern  Beurre  was  one  of  the  scions;  but  the  shoots 
would  not  grow  with  any  vigor.  The  quince  appears  to  be 
the  proper  stock;  and  several  pears  which  have  fruited  poorly 
on  the  pear,  have  produced  fruit  in  great  beauty  on  the  quince. 
The  Bonne  Louise  of  Jersey  does  exceedingly  well,  and  the 
specimens  were  handsome;  the  Brown  Beurre  also  grows  fair 
upon  the  quince,  notwithstanding  it  is  generally  discarded  from 
our  gardens.  Passing  a  few  trees  of  the  Fulton  pear,  well 
filled  with  fruit,  Mr.  Manning  remarked  that  there  was  one  pe- 
culiarity in  this  superior  variety,  which  much  enhanced  its 
value:  this  was,  that  the  pears,  at  whatever  lime  they  were 
picked  ofi^the  tree,  after  they  had  obtained  much  size,  would 
mature  in  a  few  days,  so  as  to  be  almost  as  eatable  as  if  they 
had  remained  on  the  tree,  until  they  arrived  at  their  full  growth; 
every  fruit  blown  off,  after  laying  a  day  or  two,  becomes  per- 
fectly mellow,  and  ready  for  eating. 

Many  of  the  pears,  received  both  from  Mr.  Van  Mons  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  are  synonymous,  or  are  kinds  wrongly  named; 
an  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  Fig  of  Naples  and  the 
Fourcroy,  each  of  which  are  alike,  and  neither  the  true  fruit 
under  which  name  they  were  received:  they  prove  to  be  the 
Beurre  Bronze,  and  the  true  Fig  of  Naples  is  yet  to  be  added 
to  our  collections.  The  pear  called  the  Wonder  of  Nature, 
of  the  London  Hort.  Soc.  Catalogue^  is  also  the  Beurr6 
Bronze.  Mr.  Manning  has  discovered  many  other  supposed 
errors,  and  in  due  time,  when  he  has  fully  satisfied  hitnself  that 
they  exist,  will  probably  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Manning  has  fruited  several  varieties  of  plums  this  year, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  new  of  particular 
note.  Corse's  Nota  Bene  has  produced  well,  and  Mr.  Man- 
ning pronounces  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  plums  we  have;  the 
trees  bear  well,  at  an  early  age,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  has  a 
handsome  appearance;  we  tasted  some  of  the  plums,  and  fully 
agree  with  iflr.  Manning  in  his  opinion  of  this  variety.  The 
tree  is  of  vigorous  habit,  and  well  suited  to  our  climate,  hav- 
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ing  been  produced  from  seed  by  Mr.  Corse,  of  Montreal. 
The  old  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  which  has  been  almost  lost  to 
our  gardens,  we  saw  here  in  fruit,  the  tree  being  an  imported 
specimen. 

It  is  really  a  gratifying  treat  to  the  lover  of  fruits  to  inspect 
Mr.  Manning's  trees,  when  in  fruit;  we  only  regret  that  we 
had  not  taken  more  time,  and  gone  over  the  whole  more  thor- 
oughly; for  Mr.  Manning  would  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  pe- 
culiarities and  comparative  value  of  several  kinds,  and  such  in- 
formation would  have  been  interesting  to  growers  of  fruits. 
But,  that  we  may  be  the  means  of  spreading  before  our  readers 
every  thing  of  importance,  relative  to  new  fruits,  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  stating  that  Mr.  Manning  has  kindly  offered  to  give 
us,  at  a  future  time,  any  information  we  may  deem  of  value  to 
our  readers.  Mr.  Manning  has  many  fine  trees  for  sale,  and, 
as  he  is  so  scrupulously  exact  about  the  names,  they  may  be 
relied  upon  as  correct.  All  cultivators  of  fruit  should  visit 
the  garden,  where  they  will  find  Mr.  Manning  ready  to  com- 
municate any  information;  and  they  who  are  anxions  to  know 
every  thing  of  the  fruits  they  raise,  cannot  pass  an  hour  or  two 
more  agreeably  or  beneficially,  than  in  calling  upon  the  gentle- 
manly proprietor  of  the  Pomological  Garden. 

Mtraery  of  J,  M,  Ives. — The  nursery  of  Mr.  Ives  is  of 
recent  date.  It  immediately  adjoins  Mr.  Manning's,  and  con- 
sists of  about  the  same  quantity  of  ground,  but  is  not  yet  so 
well  filled  with  trees.  The  soil  of  both  Mr.  Manning's  and 
Mr.  Ives's  nursery,  does  not  appear  quite  strong  and  rich 
enough  to  grow  the  pear  tree  so  vigorously,  or  the  fruit  in 
such  beauty,  as  we  have  seen  in  deeper  soils;  but,  notwith- 
standing, the  trees  are  in  excellent  health,  and  if  not  quite  as 
robust  as  in  some  soils,  they  are  sufficiently  so  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  trees  for  sale.  It  is  much  better  for  the  future  health 
of  a  tree,  to  remove  it  from  an  ordinary  soil  to  a  rich  one, 
than  the  reverse;  for  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  sure  to  be  attend- 
ed with  ill  effects;  on  the  contrary,  trees  in  a  rich  soil  make 
less  fibrous  roots  than  in  a  poorer  one,  and  are,  consequently, 
less  liable  to  live  when  removed.  The  pear  delights  in  a  deep, 
rich,  loamy  soil,  and  the  largest  and  finest  fruit  will  be  always 
produced  in  such  situations.  The  fruits  exhibited  both  by 
Mr.  Ives  and  Mr.  Manning,  have  been  very  handsome,  and 
superior  fiavored,  but  in  size  have  fell  short  of  the  same  kinds 
which  have  been  grown  by  other  cultivators  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. 

In  walking  through  the  garden,  the  first  thing  to  which  Mr. 
Ives  called  our  attention,  was  several  dwarf  pear  trees,  on 
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quince  stocks:  these  bad  been  growing  in  pots  the  last  winter, 
and  bore  a  few  pears;  upon  the  approach  of  spring,  the  plants 
were  turned  into  the  ground,  out  of  the  pots,  and,  after  a  few 
weeks'  rest,  they  commenced  growing  and  blooming,  and  now 
had  upon  them  some  elegant  specimens  of  fruit.  The  value 
of  such  trees  is,  that  they  can  be  taken  up  with  impunity;  the 
quince  retains  such  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  that  dwarf  trees 
may  be  taken  up  in  the  fall,  forced  to  bear  fruit,  and  set  out 
again  in  the  spring,  and  bear  a  second  crop;  they  require  but 
little  care,  to  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit.  The  Michaux, 
a  new  pear,  was  one  of  these.  The  Brown  Buerre  here  on  a 
quince,  and  trained  to  a  trellis,  against  a  fence,  was  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  We  also  saw  the  true  Capiaumont,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  some  discussion  between  Mr.  Lowell  and 
Mr.  Kenrick.  The  Duchess  d' Angouleme  pears  of  Mr.  Ives 
were  very  large  and  handsome.  Many  other  varieties  were 
in  bearing.  Dearborn's  seedling  has  been  superior  with  Mr. 
Ives. 

In  plums  Mr.  Ives  is  doing  somewhat:  Cruger's  Seedling,  a 
pale  blue  variety,  he  thinks  well  of.  The  Reine  Claude  Vio- 
let,  not  often  found  in  our  collections,  is  an  excellent  variety; 
it  is  much  later  than  the  Green  Gage,  and  comes  into  eating 
when  the  latter  is  gone. 

Among  the  many  practices  which  Mr.  Ives  adopts  to  pro- 
duce fruit  early,  is  the  tying  down  of  the  shoots  of  young 
trees,  not  yet  sufficiently  old  to  fruit,  to  induce  them  to  form 
flower-buds:  the  practice,  too,  of  inserting  fruit  buds  of  newly 
imported  trees,  and  also  of  trees  of  various  sorts,  upon  one 
large  stem  of  an  old  but  thrifty  tree,  in  order  that  the  variety 
and  value  of  the  fruit  of  the  former  may  be  immediately  ascer- 
tained, without  watting  two  or  three  years  of  suspense,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  several  kinds  together  upon  one  tree, 
is  much  adopted,  both  by  Mr.  Manning  and  Mr.  Ives.  In* 
stances  of  this  we  saw  on  several  trees.  The  Passe  Colmar, 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  &c.  were  the  subject  of  experiment, 
and  we  saw  clusters  of  three  or  four  pears  hanging  from  the 
naked  stem  of  old  trees.  The  method  of  shield  grafting,  or 
grafting  under  the  bark,  is  another  mode  very  much  practised 
at  the  pomological  garden,  and  by  Mr.  Ives.  Mr.  Manning 
described  to  us  what  he  considered  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  old  system,  and,  by  repeated  experiments,  he  had  found  it 
the  most  certain.  Either  process  is  as  simple,  and  indeed 
plainer,  than  the  old  system  of  cleft  grafting,  and  is  particular-* 
ly  applicable  to  cherries  and  plums,  which  are  generally  in- 
'creased  by  budding.     Mr.  Ives  showed  us  a  cherry  tree  which 
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bad  been  grafted  in  this  manner  the  past  spring,  which  bad 
made  a  most  rapid  growth:  the  graft  was  so  perfectly  healed 
over,  that  the  place  of  union  could  not  be  discerned.  At  a 
future  time  we  shall  give  an  article  on  this  method  of  grafting, 
with  a  description  and  engravings  of  the  old  mode,  and  of  the 
improved  one  as  practised  by  Mr.  Manning. 

The  Imperial  watermelon  Mr.  Ives  has  cultivated  this  year; 
but  the  cold  summer  did  not  seem  to  suit  it:  the  melons  did 
not  acquire  size  or  flavor;  and  had  we  not  tasted  this  variety 
previously  and  also  noticed  it  (p.  87,}  we  should  not  have 
believed  it  to  have  been  the  same  fruit.  We  gave  a  few  seeds 
to  some  of  our  friends,  from  which  some  fine  melons  were  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Ives  is  industrious  and  energetic  in  adding  to  his  nurse* 
ry  all  the  good  fruit,  and  intends  to  procure  every  fine  variety; 
in  doing  so  he  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity,  from  his 
proximity  to  Mr.  Manning's  garden,  to  inspect  the  fruits,  and 
select  only  those  which  are  superior. 

Residence  of  E.  H.  Derby ^^  Esq.,  South  Salem. — Nearly  a 
mile  from  the  city,  on  Lafayette  street,  the  main  route  to  Mar- 
blehead,  is  situated  the  demesne  of  Mr.  Derby,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  Salem  harbor  and  the  city.  Nearly  forty  years 
since,  Mr.  Derby  commenced  the  formation  of  this  garden, 
and  made  it  at  that  period,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country;  we  visited  it  some  twelve  years  ago, 
and  even  then  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  far  before  any  thing 
in  Salem.  Since  that  period,  we  have  not  seen  it  till  the  pres- 
ent  year;  but,  as  far  as  our  recollection  serves  us,  it  has  im- 
proved considerably,  or,  at  least,  it  is  in  a  much  higher  state 
of  cultivation  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

For  many  years,  until  the  present,  the  garden  has  been  un- 
der the  management  of  a  professional  gardener:  Mr.  Willott 
was  the  last  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Derby,  but  having  left 
last  winter,  this  year  be  has  accomplislied  all  his  work  under 
bis  own  hand,  aided  by  industrious  day  laborers.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  we  saw  nothing  neglected;  the  walks  were 
smooth  and  well  rolled,  the  turf  neatly  shaven,  the  flower  bor- 
ders perfectly  clean,  the  hedges  regularly  trimmed,  and  indeed 
every  part  of  the  green-houses  have  been  kept  in  the  most  or- 
derly manner.  Mr.  Derby  is  certainly  entitled  to  great  praise 
for  bis  devotion  to  such  pursuits  at  his  advanced  age. 

The  extent  of  the  garden  and  pleasure  ground  is  several 
acres.  The  garden  lies  to  the  south  of  the  mansion,  and  is, 
we  should  judge,  nearly  a  square.  It  is  laid  out  with  straight 
walks,  running  at  right  angles,  with  flower  borders  on  each  side 
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or  the  alleys,  and  the  squares  occupied  by  fruit  trees;  the- 
green-house  and  grapery  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and 
are  screened  on  the  back  by  a  hedge.  The  whole  range  of 
glass  was  destroyed  by  the  great  hail  storm  of  1815,  and  the 
two  wings  only  were  rebuilt,  and  the  old  back  wall,  of  what 
was  the  centre  house,  is  now  used  as  a  wall  for  peach  trees. 

Some  of  the  finest  and  most  notable  specimens  in  this  place 
are  the  oaks  grown  from  seeds  planted  in  1803,  by  Mr.  Der* 
by,  and  saved  from  a  tree  which  he  imported,  now  upwards  of 
fifty  feet  high,  beautifully  and  regularly  branched.  There  is  a 
fine  Magnolia  trip6tala,  thirty  feet  high  and  well  branched;  and 
a  noble  tulip  tree,  forty  feet  high  and  upwards.  A  deciduous 
cypress,  the  first  and  only  one  we  have  ever  seen,  of  any  size, 
in  the  country,  is  over  thirty  feet  high:  the  buckthorn  hedges, 
too,  are  objects  of  great  interest. 

Mr.  Derby  was  the  first  to  bring  the  buckthorn  into  notice, 
as  a  most  valuable  plant  for  hedges;  and  the  service  he  has  ren<' 
dered  in  doing  this,  would  alone  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of 
every  friend  of  horticulture.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  a 
small  oval  pond,  containing  gold  fish:  this  pond  is  hedged  round 
with  the  buckthorn,  which  has  now  been  planted  over  thirty 
years!  it  is  not  over  eight  feet  high,  and  is  thickly  set  with 
branches  and  foliage  from  top  to  bottom,  and  perfectly  impene- 
trable. In  other  parts  of  the  grounds  there  are  young  hedges 
recently  planted,  of  great  beauty,  but  that  around  the  pond 
exhibits  at  once,  from  its  long  standing,  the  value  of  the  buck- 
thorn over  other  hedge  plants  for  our  climate.  Scattered  over 
the  garden  are  a  great  number  of  pear,  apple,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  which,  though  they  now  show  the  marks  of  old  age,  pro- 
duce abundant  crops:  here  is  the  largest  cherry  tree  we  have 
ever  seen,  girting  eighteen  feet. 

None  of  the  plants  were  yet  in  the  green-house:  on  the  raft- 
ers was  a  large  crop  of  grapes,  rather  too  heavy  to  color  well: 
some  had  already  been  cut.  It  is  a  fault  with  many  grape  cul- 
tivators, of  cropping  too  heavily  the  first  and  second  years  of 
bearing.  Mr.  Derby  has  several  fine  old  lemon  and  orange 
trees.  We  were  shown  a  specimen  of  the  Yucca  glori6sa, 
which  had  been  propagated  from  a  cutting:  the  plant  had  got 
too  tall  for  Mr.  Derby's  house,  and  he  was  necessitated  either 
to  destroy  it,  or  head  it  down:  he  thought,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, he  would  take  the  latter  course;  the  stem  was  cut  off 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil;  the  naked  part  was  cut  away, 
and  the  top  of  the  plant  put  in  as  a  cutting:  it  grew  without 
any  extra  care,  and  the  bottom  and  the  top  have  each  made 
beautiful  plants. 
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We  left,  highly  delighted  with  our  visit;  very  few  such  old 
gardens  exist  in  the  country:  if  ever  so  beautiful,  they  are 
generally,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  our  cities,  with  the 
march  of  improvement,  cut  up  and  destroyed.  Nearly  every 
shrub  and  tree  has  been  planted  under  Mr.  Derby's  eye,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  luxury,  which  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many,  to  walk  under  majestic  oaks  raised  by  their  own  hands« 
or  to  recline  under  the  branches  of  the  stately  magnolia,  or  the 
beautiful  tulip  tree,  grown  up  under  their  fostering  care. 

Amateur  Garden  of  W.  F.  Gardener^  Esq. — Mr.  Gardener's 
grounds  are  also  located  on  Lafayette  street,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  They  comprise  five  or  six  acres  of  good 
land,  which  are  mostly  under  cultivation.  The  house  stands 
upon  a  slight  eminence,  and  the  garden,  falling  away  in  a  grad- 
ual slope  to  the  street,  shows  to  good  advantage;  from  the 
house  and  the  garden  the  views  are  interesting,  and  of  a  varied 
character. 

Mr.  Gardener  is  very  much  devoted  to  horticultural  pur- 
suits, and  spends  a  great  portion  of  his  leisure  time  in  his  gar- 
den: he  manages,  we  believe,  his  whole  place  himself,  having 
no  professional  gardener  to  attend  either  to  the  green-house  or 
grapery.  The  garden  is  laid  out  prettily,  with  beds  and  bor- 
ders of  flowers,  including  some  fine  shrubs  and  handsome 
climbing  plants,  such  as  honeysuckles,  &c.  which  are  trained 
up  to  iancy  shaped  trellises:  the  whole  having  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance when  we  saw  it,  although  the  storm,  as  in  other 
places,  had  done  its  portion  of  damage  here. 

In  the  green-house  we  found  Mr.  Gardener  bringing  forward 
an'  immense  number  of  seedling  azaleas  and  camellias:  be  has 
already  raised,  of  the  latter,  some  flowering  plants,  but  they 
have  not  proved  of  suifficient  beauty  to  be  worth  preserving. 
Of  the  young  seedlings  of  last  spring  and  the  spring  of  1838, 
Mr.  Gardenei  has  a  great  stock,  and  they  seemed  in  excellent 
health,  and  the  foliage  green  and  vigorous.  The  azaleas  were 
raised  from  seed  last  year,  and  there  is  a  great  mass  of  strong 
and  healthy  plants,  showing  a  variety  of  foliage  and  habit. 
Mr.  Gardener's  collection  of  old  specimens,  of  both  camellias 
and  azaleas,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Salem,  and  contains  many  of 
the  finer  ones,  such  as  Camellia  japonica  Ch&ndleri,  ^legans, 
Fl6yt,  imbricata,  fldrida,  &c.  Ch&ndleri  was  just  opening  a 
flower:  its  seems  peculiar  in  its  habit  of  early  blooming,  Mr. 
Gardener's  plant  being  as  much  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  one  tVhich 
we  have  seen  early  the  present  fall  in  bloom.  The  old  plants 
of  Azalea  (edifdlia,  hybrida,  phcenicea,  &c.  are  very  large  and 
well  grown. 
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Mr.  Gardener's  grapery  and  green-bouse  are  both  included 
in  one  range  of  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  divided  by  a  parti-' 
tioo:  the  vines  in  the  former  have  only  been  planted,  in  part, 
the  last  spring;  but  they  were  making  rapid  progress  at  this 
time,  and  will,  probably,  be  strong  enough  to  produce  a  few 
clusters  next  season.  The  Hamburgh  is  the  principal  variety 
grown,  but  the  Zinfindal  and  Sweetwater  are  included  among 
the  kinds. 

Mr.  Gardener  is  continually  increasing  his  plants  by  the  ad- 
dition of  every  thing  fine,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  period 
when  his  green-house  will  contain  one  of  the  choicest  collec- 
tions of  camellias,  enriched  by  seedlings  of  his  own  production, 
among  which  must  be  some  of  excelling  beauty.  Most  happy 
are  we  to  see  amateurs  devoting  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
important  object  of  producing  seedling  plants,  and  we  hope  the 
time  is  at  hand,  when  we  shall  find  but  few  who  have  not,  by 
their  zeal,  been  the  means  of  contributing  something  to  swell 
the  catalogue  of  American  productions,  surpassing  those  of 
foreign  growth. 

Flower  Garden  of  Mr.  F.  PtUnatn. — Having  enumerated 
the  places  which  we  visited  in  North  and  South  Salem,  we 
come  now  to  the  gardens  of  the  city,  among  which  that  of  Mr. 
Putnam  may  be  noticed  as  containing  the  most  choice  collec* 
tion  of  green-house  plants  and  select  dahlias.  It  is  only  a 
small  spot,  situated  in  Lynde  street,  but  is  filled  with  plants. 
Mr.  Putnam  deals  considerably  in  seeds  and  plants,  and  he  has 
been  the  means  of  introducing  into  general  cultivation  many  of 
the  fine  exotics  which  now  grace  the  windows  of  the  dwellings 
of  many  of  the  citizens. 

Mr.  Putnam's  collectioi^  of  cactuses  is  quite  extensive,  con- 
taining all  the  handsome  and^howy  sorts,  such  as  Cereus  spe- 
ciosissimus,  grandifldrus,  Jenkinsonn,  and  spl^ndens;  EpipbyU 
lum  Ackerm4nu,  speci6sum,  trunc&tum,  &c.  &c.  He  has  also 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  growers  of  this  fine  tribe,  and 
has  flowered  all  of  the  above  kinds  in  great  profusion.  His 
collection  of  camellias  contains  almost  every  good  variety 
worth  growing,  including  Landrethti  and  FI6yt,  two  American 
ones  not  surpassed  by  any  others.  The  collection  of  gerani- 
ums is  also  very  fine.  Mr.  Putnam  has  been  successful  in 
raising  seedling  cyclamens  to  some  extent.  The  collection  of 
dahlias  has  always  been  the  most  choice  and  select  in  the 
city,  and  some  seedlings  which  he  has  raised,  though  now 
excelled  by  others,  have  been  widely  cultivated  and  much 
admired.  In  hardy  herbaceous  plants  the  collection  of  pae- 
onies  is  perhaps  not  surpassed;  and  we  believe  be  was  the  first 
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to  bloom  those  new  and  splendid  kinds,  P.  Reev^su  and 
Pottsii,  in  this  country.  No  cultivator  appreciates  the  beau- 
ties  of  a  plant  more  than  Mr.  Putnam,  and  he  is  constantly 
augmenting  his  collection  by  the  addition  of  new  species  or  va* 
rieties  worthy  of  general  growth. 

Amateur  Garden  of  .AT.  Silebee^  Jr.  Esq.  y  Pkasant  street.-^* 
Mr.  Siisbee's  garden  is  only  a  limited  spot,  containing  but  lit- 
tie  besides  a  grapery,  a  few  fine  fruit  trees,  and  a  collection  of 
dahlias. 

The  grapery  is  about  twenty  five  or  thirty  feet  long,  and  of 
fair  proportions:  the  vines  are  planted  inside  and  are  trained  up 
the  rafters.  An  excellent  though  small  crop  was  ripening,  the 
vines  being  yet  young.  We  noticed  some  extra  clusters  of  the 
Zinfindal.  The  wood  for  next  season  was  strong,  and  ripening 
well.  Most  of  the  cultivators  in  Salem  crop  the  young  vines 
too  heavily  at  first,  to  the  injury  of  the  future  health  of  the 
plants. 

Garden  of  J.  F.  AUen^  Esq.^  Chestnut  street. — This  gar- 
den is  confined  to  a  small  space,  and  is  principally  noticed  for 
its  graperies  and  pench  houses.  A  year  since,  it  contained  only 
one  small  house  for  the  combined  purpose  of  a  green-house 
and  grapery,  about  thirty  feet  in  length;  only  a  few  plants  were 
kept,  such  as  geraniums,  roses,  &c.;  on  the  rafters  vines  are 
trained,  and  on  the  back  wall  is  a  large  peach  tree,  which  has 
produced  an  abundance  of  handsome  fruit;  the  variety  Mr. 
Allen  calls  the  Royal  George  Clingstone.  The  fruit  is  of 
large  size,  and  high  colored,  and  is  excelled  but  by  few  peach* 
es  in  beauty.  This  tree  produced  about  two  hundred  peaches 
the  past  summer. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Allen  has  put  up  the  past  summer 
a  span-roofed  grapery;  the  vines  were  planted  in  the  spring,  and 
have  already  made  a  good  growth.  Another  house  was  in 
course  of  building  for  a  peacbery,  the  back  of  which  was  to 
join  on  to  the  end  of  the  old  grapery,  to  be  forty  feet  long;  it 
was  to  be  completed  by  November.  In  the  whole,  Mr.  Allen 
will  have  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  of  glass,  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  and  peach.  The  peaches  on  the  back 
wall  of  the  new  house  about  to  be  built,  were  planted  in  the 
spring,  in  anticipation  of  the  erection  of  a  house,  thus  gaining 
a  season  in  their  growth.  Mr.  Allen  devotes  much  time  to 
bis  garden,  and  is  very  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  peaches 
and  grapes. 

Garden  of  S.  C.  Phillips^  Esq. — Attached  to  the  beautiful 
residence  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  present  mayor  of  the  city,  ia 
Chestnut  street,  is  a  neat  and  beautiful  garden,  fronting  about 
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fifty  feet  on  the  street.  A  new  and  highly  finished  grapery  has 
been  added  the  past  summer.  The  back  wail  is  built  of  brick, 
between  which  and  the  street  is  a  garden  lawn,  kept  in  the 
neatest  manner,  the  grass  closely  shaven,  and  the  walks  well 
rolled.  In  addition  to  the  green-house  there  is  a  fine  conser- 
vatory, attached  to  the  house,  and  opened  into  from  the  draw- 
ing room  and  library,  on  the  south  side:  it  is  built  with  a  blank 
roof,  and  was  intended  mostly  for  the  growth  of  hard  wooded 
and  evergreen  plants,  such  as  lemons,  oranges,  camellias,  aza- 
leas, rhododendrons,  &c.  &c.,  of  which  Mr.  Phillips  has  al- 
ready some  fine  specimens. 

The  garden  contains  a  good  assortment  of  annual  and  pe- 
rennial flowers,  and  a  choice  collection  of  the  newest  dahlias; 
but  these  appeared  to  share  the  fate  of  others  in  the  vicinity, 
very  few  flowers  having  opened.  There  are  some  good 
fruit  trees  growing  in  the  borders.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  see 
Mr.  Phillips  enriching  his  conservatory  with  a  choice  collection 
of  camellias  and  other  plants,  and  eventually  to  enlarge  it  so  as 
to  contain  twice  the  number  of  plants  which  it  will  at  present. 
The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Deane^s  Garden,  in  Essex  street,  is  one  of  the  oldest  iu 
the  city,  and  is  well  known  for  the  excellent  crops  of  grapes 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  owner  for  many  years.  The 
garden  contains  less  than  half  an  acre,  and  is  generally  devoted 
to  fruit  trees;  there  being  but  a  few  ornamental  shrubs  and 
plants.  Mr.  Deane  was  confined  to  the  house  by  illness,  and 
we  regret  that  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him. 

The  grapery  is  about  fifty  feet  long,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  structures  in  Salem.  We  called  upon  Mr.  Deane, 
ten  or  twelve  years  since,  and  at  that  time  we  thought  the  crop 
of  erapes  to  be  remarkable,  both  for  quantity  and  quality,  and 
sucn  as  would  have  been  highly  creditable  to  a  professional 
grape  cultivator.  Since  then  the  vines  have,  we  believe, 
annually  produced  abundantly,  but,  notwithstanding  the  crop 
which  we  saw  on  our  present  visit  was  fully  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  one  of  1828.  Mr.  Deane  must  give  his  vines  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  to  reap  such  good  results.  The  stems 
of  the  vines  are  now  five  or  six  inches  in  circumference.  The 
border  is  raised  above  the  ground,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  rather  prejudicial,  as  it  subjects  the  roots  to  greater  ex- 
tremes of  drought  and  wet,  than  if  sunk  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  garden . 

Garden  of  J,  S,  Cabot,  Esq. — Few  amateurs  have  done 
more  to  introduce  fine  plants  than  Mr.  Cabot:  his  attention  has 
been,  for  a  long  time,  more  particularly  directed  to  the  increase 
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of  our  bardj  perennials,  a  tribe  of  more  general  value  than  any 
other.  While  some  have  lavished  great  sums  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  camellias  and  a  few  particular  classes  of  plants,^ 
whose  prices  are,  and  will  be,  for  a  long  time,  so  high  as  to 
exclude  them  from  general  growth, — Mr.  Cabot  has  been  con- 
stantly augmenting  bis  collection  of  hardy  plants,  both  by  im- 
portations from  abroad  and  purchases  of  every  thing  new  at 
home,  and  his  garden  now  contains  as  great  an  assortment  of 
hardy  ornamental  plants  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  country.  He 
has  a  great  number  of  phloxes,  campanulas,  veronicas,  lark- 
spurs, &c.,  all  producing  a  succession  of  flowers  from  April  to 
November. 

Mr.  Cabot's  collection  of  tulips  is  said  to  be  very  splendid, 
and  superior  to  any  other  in  the  country.  We  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them;  but  from  the  sources  from  whence 
they  were  procured,  and  the  high  cost  of  the  roots,  we  should 
judge  that  they  are  not  surpassed.  Part  of  the  collection  was 
purchased  of  Mr.  Groom,  the  celebrated  English  fancier,  and 
the  other  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Neai,  a  celebrated  tulip 
grower  of  New  York.  We  shall  endeavor  to  see  them  the 
ensuing  spring,  when  in  bloom,  and  notice  them  more  particu- 
larly.    Mr.  Cabot  also  cultivates  a  choice  collection  of  dahlias. 

The  storm,  which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  made  such  sad 
havoc  with  the  herbaceous  plants,  that  we  found  but  few  kinds 
in  bloom;  they  were  so  broken  down,  that  they  had  not  recov- 
ered from  the  injury;  some  ten  or  twelve  kinds  of  phloxes  were 
flowering  well,  and  among  them  that  snowy-hued  one,  tbe  de- 
cusskta  &1ba,  tbe  flnest  white  of  the  whole  tribe.  It  makes 
a  great  show  in  the  border,  and  contributes  to  set  off  the  gar- 
den in  September  more  than  any  plant,  the  dahlia  excepted. 
Several  others  were  very  showy,  especially  P.  cordiita,  ameri- 
c&na,  and  Wheel^rti.  Mr.  Cabot  is  still  adding  to  his  collec- 
tion; and,  as  he  has  possessed  himself  of  every  desirable  plant 
in  the  country,  it  is  his  intention  to  procure  some  additional 
kinds  from  England. 

Besides  the  gardens  which  we  have  here  noticed,  there  are 
several  others  which  contain  good  collections  of  plants  and  fruits; 
but  we  bad  not  the  time  to  inspect  them.  We  shall  annually 
notice  the  progression  of  horticulture  in  this  city,  and  record 
all  the  additional  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  those 
places  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  as  well  as  notice  all 
new  gardens  which  may  be  laid  out. 
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Art.  II.     On  habits  incident  to  varittiei. 

By  an  Amateur. 

Artificial  and  natural  cross  impregnation  present  to  the 
horticuhuralist  two  constant  phenomena  of  curious  change. 
By  the  former,  he  is  enabled  to  produce  whatever  form  of  flo- 
ral character  bis  own  taste  may  dictate'.  The  latter  is  taking 
place  every  day,  under  his  own  eye.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  the  least  apparent  of  the  habits  so  peculiar  to  plants,  in 
their  sportiveness,  that  they  depart  from  the  standard  of  na- 
ture by  each  successive  change.  Multiplex  flowers  become 
more  multiplex,  aiid  variety  in  colors  becomes  more  varied. 
But  does  a  variety  ever  return  to  the  original  type?  We  sus- 
pect seldom.  The  veritable  8t.  Michael  pear  has  never  been 
reproduced,  though  myriads  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  from 
it.  The  famous  old  High  Top  Sweeting,  of  Plymouth  Coun- 
ty, (perhaps  a  companion  of  the  pilgrims,  and  cherished  by 
them,)  can  now  be  found  in  hundreds  of  varieties,  and  scarce- 
ly any  two  alike,  or  equally  good.  The  experiments  of  Van 
Mons  seem  likely  to  set  this  matter  at  rest;  yet  we  ought  not 
to  be  satisfied  in  this  singular  seeming  fact,  until  the  experi- 
ment has  been  again  and  again  reiterated.  We  have  at  this 
moment  blooming,  in  our  casement,  a  somewhat  new  form  of 
that  fine,  plum-colored  variety  of  Petunia  known  as  P.  B16ckit, 
and  introduced  among  us  three  years  since.  From  its 
close  approximation  to  Petunia  nyctaginifldra,  we  were  led  to 
suppose  it  was  that,  until,  by  close  examination^  and  reference 
to  our  seeds,  we  discovered  it  a  variety  merely.  The  pecu* 
liar  beauty  of  its  bluish  purple  corol  is  entirely  lost,  and,  in 
its  place,  succeeds  a  pure  white.  The  texture  is,  however, 
more  delicate,  with  small  greenish  veins,  and  a  lingering  trace 
of  the  blue  just  above  the  purplish  reticulation  of  its  throat. 
As  yet,  the  plant  has  produced  no  seed,  but  should  it  do  so, 
further  experiments  in  the  results  of  the  next  generation  would 
be  interesting;  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  return  to  the 
original  type  of  the  variety,  or  lose  itself  in  further  approxi^ 
mation  to  the  original  species.  As  it  now  presents  itself,  it 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  natural  cross  Impregnation  of  P^ 
nyctaginifldra  with  P.  var.  B16cku,  the  parent,  from  which 
the  seed  was  gathered,  being  the  latter.        An  Amateur.. 
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Art.  IIL  Description  of  an  Improved  Method  of  applying 
bottom  heat  to  beds  for  forcing  or  propagating^  or  to  beds  in 
stoves  for  Tropical  Plants.     By  the  Editor. 

In  one  of  our  preceding  volumes  (III,  p.  23)  we  described 
a  new  method  of  applying  bottom  heat  to  pits  or  beds,  for 
forcing,  propagating,  and  other  purposes,  where  it  was  required. 
The  description  was  accompanied  with  engravings,  illustrative 
of  the  system.  At  that  time  several  pits  were  constructed 
after  the  plan,  which  seemed  to  possess  great  advantages;  but 
there  appears  to  have  been  one  objection  to  it  which  was  not 
foreseen,  and  which  rendered  the  method  very  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  plants.  The  command  of  heat  has  been  more 
than  sufficient,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  high  tempera- 
ture very  little  compared  with  other  modes:  the  objection  did 
not  arise  from  any  want  of  heat,  or  of  its  mode  of  application; 
but  from  the  excess  of  steam  which  was  continually  thrown  off 
from  the  cistern  of  water,  saturating  the  soil  and  imparting  to  it 
a  deleterious  quality  by  the  secretion  of  saltpetre.  We  had  a 
pit  built  upon  the  plan,  and  after  the  experience  of  one  season, 
during  which  period  we  carefully  watched  its  operations,  with 
a  view  to  test  its  value,  we  saw  at  once  that  some  alteration 
must  be  made  to  prevent  the  constant  ascent  of  steam  through 
the  soil  above,  or  the  system  would  not  answer  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  During  the  summer  of  1837  th'is 
was  attempted  in  the  following  manner:  by  referring  to  the 
plates,  {figs.  14  and  15,)  which  we  again  present,  to  explain 

14 


the  system,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  recommended  to  lay  a 
course  of  bricks  flatwise  over  the  planks,  laid  to  support  the 
earth,  in  order  that  the  beat  from  the  water  might  easily  ascend 
through  the  crevices.  These  bricks  were  wholly  removed, 
and  their  place  supplied  with  thin  square  slate,  which  were  laid 
together  in  cement,  and  the  earth  again  put  on  for  trial.  In  this 
way  the  bed  was  put  in  operation,  and  continued  through  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  with  very  little  better  success  than  during  the  pre- 
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vious  one:  the  steun  still  found  ita  va^  through  ibe  pores  of  the 
tiles  ia  such  quaotities,  as  to  partially  destroy  the  life  of  the  soil 
ID  the  pit,  as  well  as  that  la  the 
pots  staoding  upon  it. 

In  the  summer  of  183S,  not 
finding  our  plan  succeed,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the 
defect,  and  at  last  with  complete 
success:  the  whole  of  the  eanb, 
bricks,  slates  and  planks  were  ta- 
ken away,  and  nothing  remained 
but  the  cistern  and  frame  of  the 
pit.  A  sheet  of  zinc  {jig.  16,  a) 
was  now  procured  and  nailed 
down  tight,  on  to  both  sides  and 

the  ends  of  the  cistern,  as  in  the  annexed  plan,  {b,b,)  leaving  no 
cavity  over  the  cistern  whatever;  ,g 

white  lead  was  applied  between  the 
sine  and  the  cistern,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  crevices  being  left  for 
the  steam  to  escape.  On  the  zinc 
three  or  four  inches  of  broken 
bricks  (c)  were  laid  for  drainage, 
and  the  soil  (d)  applied  above: 
the  effect  of  this  operation  has 
beeo  to  secure  one  of  the  best 
nodes  of  heating  small  beds,  so 
far  ss  our  experience  goes,  that 
has  yet  been  described.     Not  the 

least  steam  whatever  can  pass  through  the  zinc,  while  a  greater 
quantity  of  heat  ascends  than  before,  as  it  now  communicates 
.directly  with  the  soil;  there  being  no  cavity  by  which  exteroal 
air  can  be  admitted  to  the  cistern  as  before. 

We  have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  our 
bed  has  operated;  a  temperature  of  75°  to  S0°  is  kept  up  at  a 
slight  expense,  and  the  soil  is  perfectly  sweet  and  fresh.  We 
have  used  ours  for  various  purposes,  such  as  striking  cuttings 
of  all  sorts  of  plants  which  require  heat,  for  plunging  in  tropical 
plants,  and  indeed  for  all  the  objects  for  which  bottom  heat 
need  be  applied;  and,  in  every  instance,  with  great  success. 
Previous  to  the  application  of  the  zinc  to  the  cistern,  so  much 
moisture  ascended  through  the  soil,  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  keep  cuttings  from  damping  off:  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
■0  dry  now,  as  to  occtsionaliy  require  the  cuttings  to  be 
syringed. 
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The  only  alteration  we  have  made  in  the  pit  has  been  in 
the  substitution  of  the  zinc  plate:  the  same  care  in  filling  it 
up  with  the  soil  should  be  preserved  as  was  recommended 
for  the  old  mode.  Of  the  excellence  of  a  pit  erected  in  the 
manner  we  have  now  described,  there  is  no  doubt;  and  we 
would  strongly  recommend  this  system  to  those  who  are  in 
want  of  a  smaJl  bed  with  bottom  heat. 


Art.  IV.  Observations  upon  some  supposed  defects  in  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Peach  and  JSTectarine  on  brick  tcalb,  in 
the  latitude  of  jposton.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

Having  noticed,  the  past  season,  a  general  failure  of  the 
peach  and  nectarine  crops,  on  trellised  walls,  in  the  open  air, 
and  from  the  inquiry  made  as  to  the  cause,  &c.,  I  was  inform- 
ed that  the  trees,  in  the  spring,  were  thickly  covered  with 
blossoms,  and  that  the  fruit  set  well;  but  after  it  had  grown  to 
some  size,  all  or  the  greater  part  dropped  off:  this  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  cold  weather  in  June. 

By  examining  one  of  those  trellises,  I  found  that  it  project- 
ed from  the  wall  seven  or  eight  inches:  this  has  occurred  to 
me,  on  a  subsequent  consideration,  to  be  by  far  too  much 
space  between  the  wall  and  trellis,  for  the  well  doing  of  the 
fruit;  all  the  distance  that  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  really  ne- 
cessary is  not  more  than  two  inches  from  the  inside  of  the 
trellis  to  the  wall.  The  only  reasons  that  can  well  be  sup- 
ported in  favor  of  trellis  work  for  this  purpose,  in  the  open 
air,  are,  that  it  facilitates  the  labor  of  training  and  dressing  the 
trees,  and  preserves  the  wall  from  the  injury  that  would  neces- 
sarily take  place  by  annually  nailing  the  trees  to  its  surface. 

I  observed,  last  summer,  some  old  trees  of  both  peaches 
and  nectarines,  that  have  been  trained  to  a  brick  wall  upwards 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  in  the 
gardens  of  tlie  late  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  of  Waliham.  The 
trees  here  more  particularly  took  my  attention,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  crops  at  other  places,  where  the  trees  are  train* 
ed  to  trellises  on  similar  aspects.  After  some  consideration  I 
ultimately  came  lo  this  conclusion,  however  erroneous  it  may 
be,  that  the  draft  or  current  of  cold  damp  air,  traversing  b^ 
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tween  the  wall  and  trellis,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  may  be 
the  cause,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  dropping  oft*  of  the  fruit. 
But  by  placing  the  trellis  as  before  advised,  only  two  inches 
from  the  wall,  the  cold  chilly  air  that  is  supposed  to  suck 
through  the  cavity  left  between  the  wall  and  trellis,  would  be 
completely  counteracted;  for  when  the  trees  are  densely  cov- 
ered with  foliage,  which  they  will  be  by  the  time  the  fruit  is 
as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  the  space  would  be  entirely  closed  up 
with  it  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  walU  and  therefore 
completely  remedy  the  evil,  if  it  be  not  an  imaginary  one. 
Finfdly,  whatever  method  may  be  taken  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  fruiting  of  peaches  and  nectarines  in  the  open  air,  on 
brick  walls,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  nearer  the  fruit  comes  in 
•contact  with  the  wall,  the  better. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  W.  RussKLL. 

Mount  dubum  Cemetery^  Cambridge^  Oct.  18,  1839. 

Mr.  Russell's  remarks  are  worthy  of  attention.  It  has  been 
generally  asserted  that  in  this  country,  where  the  peach  and 
the  nectarine  both  ripen  their  crops  to  perfection  as  standards, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  erecting  walls  for  their  pro- 
duction; that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  and  a  useless  expense, 
without  any  real  benefit.  Perhaps  in  the  Middle  otates, 
where  they  are  not  subject  to  late  frosts,  this  may  be  true;  but 
in  the  latitude  of  Boston  it  will  not  apply.  The  peach  has  in- 
deed, from  the  severity  of  our  late  winters,  ceased  to  bear 
scarcely  any  fruit,  and  the  trees  appear  to  be  rapidly  decaying, 
so  much  so  that  their  cultivation  is  in  a  degree  given  up  as 
standards.  In  the  larger  and  better  gardens,  however,  particular- 
ly those  attached  to  many  of  our  first-rate  residences,  the  trees 
are  grown  to  some  extent  on  walls,  and  their  cultivation,  in  this 
way,  is  extending;  and  it  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  in 
what  manner  tbey  should  be  trained — whether  immediately  on 
the  wall — to  a  trellis  at  six  or  eight  inches  distant,  or  at  the 
space  of  two  inches.  We  have  not  had  much  experience  our- 
selves; yet  it  seems  to  us  quite  useless  to  plant  the  trees  against 
a  wall,  if  the  branches  are  to  be  carried  oft*  to  such  a  distance 
from  it  as  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  warmth  which 
the  wall  is  intended  to  diffuse,  by  radiation,  especially  during 
the  cool  nights  of  spring.  We  may  be  in  error;  but  we  hope 
the  jobservaiions  of  Mr.  Russell,  which  appear  to  be  founded  in 
truth,  will  call  forth  the  opinions  of  practical  men,  that  the  sub- 
ject may  be  discussed  to  the  benefit  of  all  cultivators. — Ed. 
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Art.  v.  Remarks  on  the  flower  of  Opuntia  vulgdris.  By 
John  Lewis  Russell,  Prof.  Bot.  &c.  to  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Soc.  &c.  &c. 

DuRiifo  the  past  summer,  having  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing minutely  the  inflorescence  of  this  fine  but  common  species 
of  Cactus,  we  were  agreeably  entertained  by  an  exhibition  of 
its  economy,  much  of  which  was  new  to  us.  One  would 
scarcely  suppose  that  a  flower  so  well  known,  and  of  so  little 
general  interest,  in  these  days  of  improvement  in  the  style  and 
taste  of  the  C&ctae,  could  have  possessed  those  merits  which 
claimed  the  admiration  of,  and  imparted  instruction  to,  the  be- 
holder. The  ^^prickly  pear,"  like  the  houseleek,  have  now 
become  despised  and  neglected  plants;  although  once  they  were 
the  especial  subjects  of  the  good  wife's  solicitude;  the  former 
for  its  blossoms,  the  latter  for  healing  virtues.  But,  as  fortune 
would,  we  met  with  two  noble  specimens  of  these  somewhat 
antique  plants,  both  in  inflorescence,  and  derived  no  little  sat- 
isfaction from  such  instances  of  primitive  taste  amid  the  inno- 
vations of  fashion  and  refinement! 

To  grow  the  Opuntia  vulgaris  in  perfection,  a  most  sunny 
and  exposed  situation  is  required.  When  this  is  regarded,  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  is  striking  and  eflfective  in  large  and  old 
plants.  The  sulphur-colored  petals,  so  pale  and  weak  in  the 
green-house,  become  deeper  and  richer,  and  border  on  golden 
satin.  The  fiat  thick  stems  (improperly  called  leaves)  stand 
up  in  goodly  and  valiant  array,  and  point  their  stout  spines  in 
noble  daring  and  energy. 

Our  first  observation  was  confined  to  the  stamens,  which  we 
discovered  to  be  sensitive.  The  flower  was  preserved  for 
two  days  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  retained  its  beauty  and  per- 
fection. On  touching  the  ^laments  from  behind,  they  slowly 
advanced  towards  the  stigma;  and  by  pressing  them  from  be- 
fore, the  same  effect  was  produced;  but  in  this  case  the  elas- 
ticity was  most  perceptible.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes 
they  resumed  their  original  station,  at  which  time  the  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated.  This  we  did  three  successive  times, 
with  the  same  result,  the  flower  thus  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
sensitiveness  far  more  curious  than  that  of  the  berberry  or  of 
the  kdmia. 

The  style  of  the  pistillum  was  evidently  hollow  throughout, 
its  size  affording  amost  facile  experiment. 
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The  anthers  dehisce  on  the  edges,  as  is  most  readily  seen 
by  the  application  of  water  to  them,  by  which  the  pollen  is 
scattered  with  great  force.  The  pollen  itself  appears  some- 
what globular  when  submitted  to  a  magnifier  in  a  good  micro- 
scope, and  under  this  instrument,  should  it  be  touched  with  a 
drop  of  water,  each  grain  of  pollen  separates  and  bursts,  emit- 
ting the  more  subtile  fecundating  principle;  a  phenomenon  ob- 
served, for  the  first  time,  by  Needham,  and  subsequently  proved 
by  others.  This  more  subtile  dust,  too  minute  for  common  ob- 
servation, in  turn  swells  and  becomes  much  enlarged.  At  the 
base  of  the  style  may  be  seen  the  cuplike  depression,  which  an- 
swers to  the  nectary.  The  petals  of  the  flower  exhibited  a  beau- 
tiful display  of  venation.  These  veins  were  however  very  une- 
qual in  size  and  appearance.  The  spiral  vessels,  so  common  in 
petals,  were  enclosed  in  very  singular  ducts,  they  being  curi- 
ously jointed  and  moniliform. 

Since  we  discovered  the  irritability  of  the  stamens  of  Opdn- 
tia  vulg&ris,  that  of  the  florets  of  the  Plectoc^phalus  ameri- 
cknus  (Centaurda  americina)  fell  under  our  notice.  By  pass- 
ing the  hand  or  fingers  across  the  disk  of  this  flower,  a  slow  mo- 
tion may  be  seen  to  take  place^  each  fertile  floret  moving 
towards  the  centre.  This  is  probably  referrible  to  the  same 
cause  as  is  the  other  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  elasticity  of 
the  elongated  filaments  of  the  stamens,  which  being  enclosed 
in  the  narrow  tubular  floret,  causes  the  entire  group  to  act 
simultaneously. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notiee$. 

GrotDth  of  Vegetables  in  hot  ipringe. — The  lake  of  Solfatara,  sit- 
uated in  the  CarnpagDa,  between  Rome  and  Tivoli,  affords  a  curious 
instance  of  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
may  occur.  "The  high  temperature  of  this  water,  and  the  quantity 
of  cart>onic  acid  that  it  contains,  render  it  peculiarly  fitted  to  afibrd  a 
nourishment  to  vegetable  life:  the  banks  of  travertine,  (calcareous 
deposir,)  are  every  where  covered  with  reeds,  lichens,  confervae,  and 
various  kinds  of  aquatic  vegetables.  So  raf)id  is  the  vegetation,  ow- 
ing to  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid,  that  even  in  winter^ 
masses  of  confervas  and  lichens,  mixed  wiUi  deposited  travertine,  are 
constantly  detached  by  the  currents  of  water,  from  the  bank,  and 
float  down  the  stream,  which,  being  a  considerable  river,  is  never 
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without  many  of  these  small  islands  on  its  sariace.  Tberjr  are  some- 
times only  a  few  inches  in  size,  and  composed  merely  of  dark  green 
conferve,  or  purple  and  yellow  lichens;  but  occasionally  are  several 
feet  in  diameter,  and  contain  seeds  and  yarious  species  of  water 
plants,  which  are  usually  more  o(  less  encrusted  ^ with  marble.  Veff- 
etables  in  such  a  temperature,  and  every  where  surrounded  by  food, 
are  produced  with  wonderful  rapidity.  How  marvellous  are  those 
lawA,  by  whicb  the  humblest  types  of  ori^nic  existence  are  pre- 
served, though  bom  amidst  the  sources  of  their  destructions  and  hj 
which  a  species  of  immortality  is  given  to  generations,  floating,  as  it 
were,  like  evanescent  bubbles  on  a  stream  raised  from  the  deefiest 
caverns  of  the  earth,  and  instantly  losin^r  what  may  lie  cafled  its  spir- 
it, in  the  atmosphere !"     {Davy^B  Last  Dayt  of  a  Philosopher.) 

Neto  coloring  Plant. — In  the  steppes  ot  southern  Russtia  there  is- 
found  a  sort  of  crustaceous  plants  called  by  LinniBus  Peganum  harma^ 
la;  it  sometimes  covers  the  vast  plainaof  Tartary»  and  l)ecomes  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Innd.  Cattle  will  not  eat 
it;  they  dislike  the  odor  of  it  exceedingly.  This  plant,  hitherto  use* 
less  or  even  injurious,  has  all  at  once  become  of  great  invportance, 
from  the  property  it  possesses  of  giving  an  excellent  and  very  dura- 
ble retl.  Mr.  Gcebel,  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Derpat,  has  discovered  an  easy  means  of  extracting,  from  the  seeds 
of  this  plant,  a  coloring  matter,  which  communicates  a  hinting  dye 
equally  to  silk,  wooi,  cotton  or  flax.  Every  shade  can  l>e  given,  from 
a  tender  rose-tint  to  the  deepest  erimson,  without  any  of  the  colors 
being  liable  to  fide  from  exposure  to  the  air.  Fiftt'cn  grammes  of 
the  extracted  matter  are  sufficient  to  d^e  in  crimson  three  metres  of 
fltufll    This  plant  also  grows  natoraHy  m  Provence*    (^fiort  Jetir.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices, 
ENGLAND, 

Chrowing  Plants  in  glass  eases. — A  long  paper  has  been  lately  read 
before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  D.  Ellis,  and  sub- 
sequently published  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  on  the  growth  of 
plants  in  glass  cases,  in  the  manner  first  discovered  by  N.  G.  Ward, 
Esq.  of  London,  and  described  in  our  first  volume,  p.  34.  Mr.  Ellis 
had  some  fancy  boxes  made  in  a  handsome  form,  of  the  l)est  mahog- 
any, and  glazed  with  the  clearest  crown  glass.  The  design  of  the 
boxes  was  drawn  by  Mr.  McNab,  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  The  plants 
were  placed  in  the  box  in  the  spring  of  1838,  and  in  1839,  less  than  a 
year  afterwards,  the  measure  of  the  plams  was  taken,  and  they  had 
greatly  increased  in  growth,  varying  from  one  eighth  to  double  their 
size  when  planted  in  the  box;  some  had  flowered,  and  others  were 
showing  flower-buds.  During  the  whole  period  the  box  stood  in  the 
window,  where  it  received  all  the  light  ana  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
box  was  not  opened  but  once,  nor  any  water  giyen  durrog  the  year. 
The  experiment  has  sacceeded  admirablyi  and  by  this  method  plants 
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may  be  grown  in  the  most  smoky  cities  of  England  with  great  facili- 
ty. We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  experiment  tried  in  the  dry  temper- 
ature of  our  rooms  heated  with  anthracite  coal.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  the  plants  would  flourish  much  better  than  they  do  now  iu  the 
open  room;  and,  as  the  boxes  may  be  made  so  as  to  be  as  ornamental 
as  any  of  the  other  furniture  of  the  room,  they  can  be  introduced 
without  forming  disagreeable  objects;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would,  we  think,  be  obiects  of  the  grentest  curiosity.  The  plants 
which  seemed  to  flourish  best  with  Mr.  Ellis  were  the  Echinoc&ctus, 
three  species,  Sarrac^nui  purpilrea,  Cyprip^dium,  .^flMoe  gemini- 
fldra,  Lycopddium  stolouiferum,  ChamieVops  hOimilis,  Dionae^a  mus- 
cipula.  About  thirty  species  were  ^rown  in  the  box,  which  was 
three  feet  long  by  one  and  a  half  in  width.  The  article  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
detailing  his  success,  is  replete  with  valuable  information,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  extract  some  portions  of  it  hereafter. — Ed. 

New  Flower  Hall  at  the  Stajford  Gardens. — A  splendid  new  Flow- 
er Hall,  for  the  monthly  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Horticul- 
ture, has  lately  been  erected  on  their  new  grounds  at  Chiswick.  The 
building  stands  north  and  south,  and  the  light  is  admitted  from  a  cur- 
vilinear roof.  The  tables  for  the  flowers  are  on  each  side,  and  run  the 
whole  length.  The  room  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  when  each  of 
the  tables  are  filled,  the  show  must  be  very  splendid.  The  London 
Horticultural  Society  have  always  held  their  shows  in  tents  erected 
for  the  purpose,  but  a  hall  like  the  one  hero  described  must  be  vastly 
superior,  both  as  respects  the  comfort  of  the  visitors  and  the  light  ad- 
mitted from  above.  The  flowers,  too,  can  be  shown  with  a  much 
better  effect,  as  the  hall  can  be  rendered  ver^  cold,  by  closing  it  the 
day  previous  to  the  exhibition,  and  by  syringing. 

Toe  ground  selected  for  the  garden  comprises  an  acre,  and  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  laid  out,  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  now  is,  are  copied  from  the  Gardener^i  Magazine^ 
and  were  called  forth  by  an  inspection  of  the  garden  by  the  editor: 
they  are  worthy  of  being  read  by  every  one  desirous  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  should  always  be  pursued  in  lay- 
ing out  such  a  spot  of  ground. — Ed. 

**Though  we  nave  found  only  one  fault  with  the  Flower  Hall  itself, 
we  have  nothing  but  faults  to  find  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
ground  round  it  is  laid  out.  The  general  outline  of  the  plot  is  a  par- 
allelogram, lying  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  containing,  per- 
haps, an  acre,  and  the  surface  is  flat,  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  and 
without  any  prospect.  The  Flower  Hall  itself  is  a  parallelogram, 
and  it  is  very  properly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  plot.  Now  the 
question  is,  how  is  the  ground  between  this  building  and  the  boundary 
wall  to  be  disposed  of?  In  our  opinion  the  Flower  Hall  ought  to 
have  been  placed  on  a  platform  of  turf,  raised  at  least  one  step  alx>ve 
the  general  surface  of  the  ground;  and  between  this  platform  and  the 
boundary  wall  there  should  have  been,  flrftt,  such  a  breadth  of  lawn 
as  the  space  would  aflbnl;  then,  all  round,  a  straight  broad  gravel 
walk  parallel  to  the  Flower  Hall  and  the  boundary;  and,  lastly,  a 
border,  chiefly  of  evergreen  shrubs,  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  brick 
wall.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  all  that  was  necessary,  and  all  that  can 
be  made  of  such  a  limited  space,  consistently  with  unity  of  design  and 
expression.  But,  instead  of  this,  there  is  no  platform  raised  for  the 
Flower  Hall.  The  walk  between  it  and  the  boundary  wall  is  of  the 
serpentine  kind,  and  there  is  a  curvilinear  border  of  shrubs  to  disguise 
the  boundary.    This  taste  we  consider  to  be  at  variance  with  the  ob- 
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vious  principle,  that  the  lines  and  forms  immediately  surrounding  any 
suilding  should  partake  of  the  lines  and  forms  of  that  building:  and 
t  is,  we  are  certain,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  utility;  for  what  can 
be  more  inconrenient  for  persons  visiting  this  Flower  Hall,  who  will 
naturally  walk  round  it  in  parties  to  talk  of  the  exhibition,  than  to 
have  their  attention  distracted  from  what  they  have  seen,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  guiding  their  steps  along  the  windings  of  a  walk,  however 
broad  it  may  be?  It  is  true,  that  the  whole  work  has  been  got  up  in  a 
hurry,  and  this  is  an  excuse  for  errors  in  execution;  but  it  is  no  excuse 
whatever  for  the  errors  in  the  design,  which,  we  contend,  are  here 
displayed  to  a  degree  which,  considering  the  well-known  taste  of  the 
architect  (Mr.  Hakewill,)  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  the  proprie- 
tor, deserves  severe  reprobation."     {Gard,  Mag.) 

FRANCE. 

CuUivation  of  the  Mulberry  Tree  in  France,— -The  importance  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
that  most  profitable  and  industrious  animal,  the  silk-worm,  in  France, 
has  been  taken  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  French  j^vern- 
roent,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Horticultural  Societies  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  Orleans,  Tours,  Bordeaux,  Montpelier,  Nismes,  Mar- 
seilles, Avignon,  &c.,  and  several  scientific  as  well  as  commercial 
men  have  been  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
merce, to  investigate  the  facilities  afforded  both  by  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate, to  carry  this  grand  object  into  efiect,  so  that  the  country  may 
be  able,  in  course  of  time,  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  its  manufactures,  without  beins  obliged  to  im- 
port their  raw  material  of  silk  from  the  parts  of  Italy,  Turkey, 
Egypt  and  the  £ast«  which  at  present  derive  such  immense  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  this  valuable  article  to  the  northern  markets.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  the  French  possessions  in  Algeria  and  Northern 
Africa  are  most  propitious  for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and 
particularly  for  tne  propagation  of  the  East  India  and  China  breeds  of 
the  silk-worm;  also  the  island  of  Corsica  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
south  and  north-eastern  departments  of  France,  which  hitherto  have 
been  greatly  neglected  in  tnat  horticultural  and  important  branch  of 
commerce.  The  numerous  rail-roads  that  are  actively  being  cut  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  by  enterprising  speculators,  by 
which  means  a  speedy  communication  will  shortly  tm  established  be- 
tween all  the  leading  commercial  towns  of  the  north  as  well  as  south, 
appear  to  have  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  activity  of  horti- 
culturists, and  given  a  sudden  stimulus  to  a  science  that  had  beea 
nearly  in  a  state  of  decline,  compared  with  England,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy,  but  now  promises  to  be  most  prosperous  under  the  support 
and  patronage  of  governmeut  and  the  learned  societies, 

A  very  interesting  report  has  been  presented  to  the  ^eadkmie  dee 
Sciences y  by  M.  Bain,  on  the  industrious  state  of  the  production  of 
silk  in  Touraine,  which  had  nearly  become  extinct.  The  author 
states,  ''that  for  a  long  time  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  had 
been  entirely  abandoned  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  who  neglect- 
ed tbem,  and  many  plantations  were  thus  left  to  perish,  or  they  pull- 
ed up  the  trees  and  did  not  re-plant  others.  Unfortunately  within 
the  last  few  years  the  more  extensive  horticultuiTsts  have  only  takea 
the  subject  under  their  notice,  and  the  new  plantations,  which  are 
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DOW  coming  to  m&turity,  are  principally  the  wild  mulberry  tree,  which, 
although  itg  leaves  furnish  excellent  nourishment  to  the  silk-worms, 
the  crops  of  them  are  three  times  dearer  than  those  of  the  engraAed 
trees.  These  trees  would  grow  most  abundantly  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  as  it  is  a  light  and  fertile  soil,  and  thev  would  be  sheltered 
from  the  high  winds  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  southern  de- 
partments, that  tear  their  leaves  and  so  shatter  them,  that  they  be- 
come of  no  use  as  food  for  the  worms.  In  1837 — 88,  it  is  true,  that 
the  engrafted  trees  were  bit  by  the  frost  during  that  severe  winter,  an 
incident  never  known  before;  notwithstanding,  however,  they  were 
enabled  to  procure  leaves  from  them,  and  the  worms  that  had  been 
ftd  on  them  exclusively  produced  a  silk  of  the  finest  quality. 

Several  experiments  are  being  made  on  a  very  large  scale,  as  the 
specie  of  the  mulberrv  is  very  numerous;  that  which  has  been  most 
planted  is  the  Morus  laiifolia,^  In  September  last  they  had  already 
attained  seven  feet  in  height,  aUhougn  plniited  very  late,  and  the 
wood  was  in  such  excellent  condition,  that  it  would  resist  the  most 
severe  frosts.  This  mode  of  planting  the  engrafted  trees  will  be  the 
means  of  greatlv  increasing  their  numbers,  and  enable  the  horticultu- 
rists to  gather  their  leaves  at  the  expiration  of  three  instead  of  ^V9 
years,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  time,  and  so  deterred  growers 
from  devoting  their  attention  to  its  cultivation. 

The  great  fault  in  the  peasants  of  Touraine  is,  that  they  raise  their 
silk-worms  in  too  confined  spaces  for  the  number  they  rear,  so  that 
the  air  has  not  sufficient  circulation.  They  give  them  four  meals  a 
day,  and  change  their  leaves  every  four  davs.  Notwithstanding  this 
bad  treatment,  being  favored  with  a  mild  climate,  they  produce  nine 
to  ten  pounds  to  everv  ounce  of  grain.  But  since  government  has 
taken  up  the  subject,  the  best  means  of  propagating  the  silk-worm 
will  be  inmiediately  adopted,  as  well  as  planting  the  best  trees.  {Hort, 
Jour.) 

The  Frenehy  Engluk  and  Dutch  Royal  Horiieuliural  and  FlonetU' 
iural  Society  of  Paris. — This  society  was  established,  or  at  least 
formed,  five  years  ago,  b^  an  association  of  nurserymen  and  ama- 
teurs of  the  science  of  horticulture  and  floriculture,  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  French,  his 
Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
Dukes  de  Nemours,  Joinville,  Aumale,  and  all  the  Princesses,  his 
Majesty  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  and  his  illustrious  consort,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  besides  the  leading  nobility  and  scientific  men  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  for  the  express  purpose  of  iniproving 
and  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  aavancement  of  floriculture, 
and  the  cultivation  of  native  as  well  as  the  finest  and  rarest  specimens 
of  foreign  plants  and  shrubs.  To  establish  such  a  company  as  this, 
not  only  did  it  require  a  great  outlay  at  first,  but  many  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  so  as  to  induce  the  leading  floriculturists  and  amateurs 
throughout  France,  Belgium,Holland,  and  the  whole  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  fact,  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance in  the  advancement  of  so  great  an  undertaking  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  greatest  jealousies  existed  on  the 
part  of  nurserymen,  as  well  as  amateurs,  to  allow  their  plants,  which 
they  had  watched  with  the  avaricious  eye  of  the  miser,  spring  up  year 
after  year  in  their  secluded  green  and  hot-houses,  to  become  the  ad- 
miration and  property  of  toe  public,  until  they  were  shamed  into  a 

[*  Probably  iha  Mbm  multicafilis,  or  the  Moretti  mulberry. — J?4.] 
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more  nobte  and  g«neroas  feelini^  by  his  Majesty  Louis  Philippe,  a^ 
lowing  the  society  to  have  cuttings  and  specimens  from  the  royal  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuilleries,  LuxemlK>urg,  l4eoilly,  ChantillV)  Versailles, 
Fontainbleau,  Compiegne,  &c.  &c.  The  same  floricultural  philan- 
thropy was  imitated  by  King  Leopold  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whe 
moat  kindly  permitted  the  members  to  have  access  to  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanical Garaens  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  so  as  to  select  the  speci- 
mens and  seeds  they  might  require,  in  completing  their  collections. 
This  had  the  most  beneficial  effect  for  the  society,  as  numbers  who 
had  hitherto  declined  a  participation  in  so  grand  an  object  as  the  abo- 
lition of  floricultural  monopoly,  liecame  convinced  of  their  injustice 
to  the  propagation  of  that  science,  and  voluntarily  became  members. 
This  aifficulty  conquered,  honorary  members  and  correspondents, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  offered  their  services  in  communicating 
to  the  societjT  the  earliest  discoveries  and  improvements  that  might  be 
made  in  horticulture  and  floriculture  in  the  quarten  where  they  might 
reside  or  visit.  This  company  is  composed  of  members  of  all  nations 
without  distinction,  its  f?rand  object  being  to  facilitate  the  production, 
sale,  and  purchase  of  the  rarest  and  most  choice  flowers  and  plants 
that  can  be  procured  in  every  country,  and  by  the  encouraji^ement  o& 
fered  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs  to  exhibit  their  collections  to  the 
public,  either  for  sale  or  making  those  exchanges  with  other  plants, 
so  as  to  propagate  the  different  specimens  as  much  as  possible.  The 
principle  on  which  this  association  is  conducted  is  something  similar 
to  the  equitable  or  life  annuity  companies  in  England.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  become  members  or  shareholders,  may  purchase  from  one  to 
ten  shares,  of  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  francs  each.  For  these 
they  are  insured  by  the  trustees  or  bankers  of  the  society  Ave  fiw 
cent,  interest  certain  on  the  money  they  may  advance  in  the  associa- 
tion, or,  if  they  prefer  it,  in  an  annuity  for  life.  The  shareholders  all 
mutually  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  society,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  must  vary  greatly  according  to  the  success  of  the  plants, 
one  season  with  the  other,  but  on  an  average  the  profits  upon  the 
sales  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  have  varied  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  for  the  last  two  years,  (the  season  of  1897  not  having 
been  so  profitable,  in  consequence  of  the  very  severe  winter,  which 
had  a  most  fatal  effect  upon  some  of  their  choicest  plants,)  and  so 
great  is  the  encouragement  given  to  the  society  by  the  nobility  and 
the  gay  Parisian  pubnc,  that  they  will,  in  all  probability,  become  much 
higher.  A  certain  sum  is  expended  annually  by  the  company  in  the 
purchase  of  plants  and  seeds,  which  become  a  general  property. 
These  are  purchased  from  the  exhibitors  at  the  different  shows  of  the 
company,  which  are  open  to  nurservmen  and  amateurs  of  all  nations, 
whether  they  be  members  or  not  ot  the  society — they  may  make  ex- 
changes with  them,  or  they  are  collected  in  foreign  countries  by  their 
correspondents  and  agents,  should  they  be  recommended  as  prize 
specimens  by  experienced  judges.  At  these  shows  prizes  of  money 
and  gold  and  silver  medals  are  publicly  awarded  for  the  most  rare 
collections  and  specimens.  To  prevent  any  partiality  being  shown 
by  the  Judges,  they  are  selected  by  ballot  from  amateurs  and  the  most 
scientinc  floriculturists  not  exhibitors. 

When  the  company  was  first  established  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  purchase  of  a  large  plot  of  ground  on  the  Boulevard  Mont 
Parnasse,  as  an  experiment.  This  garden  was  laid  out  in  the  most 
tasteful  and  scientific  manner  by  the  most  experienced  florists  of 
France  and  Holland.   Hot-houses,  green-houses,  and  a  spacious  her- 
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bwrimii  and  ccnBervatoiy,  were  erected,  oir  the  raoet  approved  princi- 
ple, with  fountaios.     The  greatest  jud^^ent  was  sfiown  by  the 
dfrectors  of  the  society  ia  the  purchase  ofcollectiotis  of  the  finest  and 
rarest  flowers,  hot^house  and  green-house  plants  and  hardy  shrabs, 
each  placed  in  the  soil  and  position  most  congenial  to  their  natural 
habits.    The  collection  of  dahlias,  many  of  them  pnrchased  from  the 
best  breeders  in  England,  was  very  extensive;  and  the  collection  of 
tulips  and  roots  was  supplied  by  the  first  florists  of  Holland.    The 
roses,  carnations,  piecotees,  geraniums,  azaleas,  balsams,  myrtles, 
polyanthuses,  and  the  rarest  forei|^  plants  and  shrubs,  were  display- 
ed to  the  greatest  advantage.    I'his  garden,  in  the  French,  English, 
and  Dutch  style,  was  thrown  open  gratis  as  a  promenade  to  the  pub- 
lie,  who  had  the  fiM^ility  of  making  their  own  selection  of  flowers, 
which  were  cut  before  them,  and  formed  into  the  most  variegated 
bouquets.    Every  one  who  has  visited  Paris  cannot  but  be  astounded 
at  the  immense  number  of  nosegays  which  adorn  the  saloons  of  the 
higher,  as  well  as  the  middling,  circles — the  splendid  cafds  and  re9^ 
taurants  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Boulevards,  atid  the  numerous 
passages  and  fashionable  quarters,  the  bazaars  and  confectioners* 
shops,  marchandei  de  modes,  &c.  &c.,  so  that  they  hare  the  appear- 
ance of  BO  many  shows  of  the  most  delightful  flowers  and  shrubs,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ffratifyiufr  the  eve-sight  and  senses  with  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  pleasmg  study  of  floriculture.    This  dis- 
play is  n6t  confined  to  the  saloons  and  caf^s,  but  the  altars  of  the 
numerous  churches  and  places  of  worship  are  decorated  with  garlands 
gathered  fresh  every  morning.  The  Marehk  aux  Fleur$y  (although  one 
of  the  finest  flower  markets  perhaps  in  Europe,)  and  the  shops,  could 
not  be  supplied  bv  the  florists  in  the  environs  of  the  capital  with  a 
sufilcieut  stock  of  flowers  and  plants  to  meet  the  public  demand  daily; 
and,  although  high  prices  could  be  obtained  by  the  growers  and  deal- 
ers, they  could  not  be  procured,    it  was  the  great  denderaium  of 
having  a  constant  supply  of  plants  for  the  Paris  market,  and  the  im- 
mense profit  such  a  speculation  held  out  to  the  florists,  as,  on  an 
average,  the  sum  laid  out  weekly  in  flowers  alone  varied  from  25,000 
to  75,000  francs  at  the  nouvelle  an  (new  year)  and  grand  fetes,  on 
which  occasion  it  is  customary  to  present  nosegays  as  a  mark  of 
friendship  and  respect  to  the  fair  sex,  or  friends,  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  birth-day,  marriage,  &c.,  that  induced  some  of  the  leading 
amateurs  and  florists  to  form  an  association  to  carry  that  object  into 
efiect,  by  the  purchasing  of  nursery-grounds,  and  extending  the  culti- 
vation and  advancement  of  the  science  of  floriculture,  in  which  un- 
dertaking all  parties  should  have  a  share  and  interest,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  nurserymen  who  had  hitherto  supplied  the  capital  b^  their 
industry  and  talent,  by  the  establishing  of  a  monopolizing  association, 
too  frequently  the  case  in  other  capitals  of  Europe,  causing  the  ruin 
of  the  lesser  gardeners  and  their  families,  who  cannot  compete 
against  their  influence  and  funds.    The  grand  object  of  the  Horticul- 
tural and  Floricultnral  Society  of  Paris  is  not  only,  on  private  but 
public  grounds,  to  give  a  stimulus  to  industry  by  the  reaping  of  good 
profits  for  their  labors,  and  to  meet  a  constant  and  ready  sale  for  their 
productions  in  the  markets  of  the  gay  city.    So  great  has  been  the 
encouragement  and  support  given  by  the  public  to  the  Society,  that 
they  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  extensive  grounds  at  St.  Germain 
en  Laye,  and' Versailles,  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  which  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  possess  the  most  extensive 
collections  of  flowers  and  exotic  plants;  tliey  have  also  a  very  large 
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nursery  at  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Montpelier.  Tbey  do  not  confine 
themBelves  to  the  perfection  of  flowers  alone,  but  their  object  is  to 
improve  the  cultivation  of  hot-house  and  orchidaceous  fruit  trees — 
which  study  has  been  greatly  neglected  by  the  horticultural  populft- 
tioQ,  in  not  adopting  the  most  scientific  methods  of  pruning,  gratling, 
&c.,  and  takini^  every  advantage  of  the  bountiful  gifts  of  nature,  with 
the  most  luxuriant  soils  and  diversified  climate  for  every  species  of 
fruit  and  plants,  both  hot-house,  green-house,  and  hardv.  The  idea  of 
such  an  association  in  Paris  was  in  consequence  of  the  encourage* 
ment  given  in  Englaud  to  the  competitors  at  the  numerous  floricul- 
tural  shows,  but,  above  all,  to  the  excellent  plan  pursued  by  the  Roy- 
al Society  of  Horticulture  and  School  of  Agriculture  of  London,  to 
which  the  whole  of  £urope,  and  in  fact  the  world^  is  indebted  for  the 
rapid  advance  that  has  been  made  and  is  making  in  floriculture,  hor- 
ticulture and  ag/iculture;  so  that  gardeners  and  farmers  are  now 
looked  upon  as  men  of  intelligence  .and  science  by  the  aristocracy. 
{Hort,  Jour,) 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 

Great  Exhibition  of  Dahlias,  at  the  Conservatory  of  the  Public 
Garden. — One  of  the  most  splendid  exhibitions  of  that  splendid  au- 
tumnal flower,  the  dahlia,  ever  made  in  Boston,  took  place  at  the 
Conservatory  attached  to  the  Public  Garden,  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturda^r,  the  Sd,  4th,  and  5th  of  October. 

The  proprietors  of  the  garden  have  held  two  previous  exhibitions, 
one  on  the  35th  of  June,  for  roses  and  cut  flowers,  which  we  have 
noticed;  and  another  on  the  4th  of  July,  for  bouquets.  At  each  of 
these  exhibitions,  liberal  premiums  were  awarded  to  the  exhibitors. 
Desirous  of  encouraging  amateurs  and  nurserymen  in  the  growth  of 
the  dahlia,  handsome  premiums  were  offered,  to  induce  them  to  come 
forward  on  the  occasion,  and  make  a  great  display.  The  weather 
succeeding  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  had  been  highly  favorable  to  the  bringing  forward  of  flue 
flowers,  and  there  was  a  far  finer  show  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated this  season.  The  blooms  were  much  more  abundant,  and 
more  perfect,  than  at  any  time  previous,  and,  in  consequence,  there 
was  a  greater  array  of  magnificent  flowers  than  we  have  ever  seen 
together.    The  contributors  were  as  follows: — 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  upwards  of  three  hundred  blooms,  embracing 
over  ninety  varieties,  and  among  which  the  finest  were.  Reliance, 
Splendissirna,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Suffolk  Hero,  Mackenzie's  Perfection, 
Lady  William  Powlett,  Queen  Victoria,  Hermione,  Beauty  of  Kings- 
cote,  Variabilis,  Unique,  Horatio,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Rival  Sussex, 
Sulphurea  elegans,  Juliet,  Springfield  Major,  Middlesex  Rival,  Nim- 
rod.  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Alpha,  Rosetta,  Rienzi,  Blandina,  Striata  for- 
mosissima,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Eva,  and  Quilled  Perfection. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  blooms,  among 
which  were  manv  fine  large  flowers,  viz.  Hope,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Coun- 
tess of  Mansfield,  Striata  formosissima,  Cambridge  Hero,  Mary,  Co- 
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rinne,  Rival  Sassex,  Horticultura]i8t,  Suffolk  Hero,  Sir  H.  Fletcher, 
Beauty  of  Kingscote,  Marrjuis  of  Lothian,  Sulphurea  elefrans,  U- 
nique,  SpriDg[field  Major,  Rienzi,  Beauty  of  the  North,  Quilled  Per- 
fection, Birrainfi;hani  Victor,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Beauty  of  West 
Riding,  Eva,  Victory,  &c. 

From  Joseph  Banks,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Low,  Esq.,  nearly  two 
hundred  dahlias,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  were.  Striata  formo- 
sissima,  Horsham  Rival,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Unique,  Red  Rover, 
Countess  of  Mansfield,  Mary,  Bonaparte,  Queen  Victoria,  Princess 
Victoria,  Rainbow,  Golden  Sovereign,  Premier,  Lilac  Perfection, 
Suffolk  Hero,  &c. 

From  Josiah  Stickney,  Boiiton,  sixty  fine  dahlias,  of  several  kinds. 
From  S.  Walker,  nearly  two  hundred  blooms.  From  Joseph  Breck 
&  Co.,  sixty  dahlias.  From  T.  Mason,  upwards  of  fiftv  blooms.' 
From  S.  Sweetser,  fifty  dahlias,  among  whicn  were  several  fine  flow- 
ers. From  the  garden,  forty  or  fiAy  blooms.  From  W.  Meller^ 
sixty  dahlias. 

from  the  garden  there  was  also  a  great  variety  of  handsome  an- 
nuals, to  fill  up  a  few  spaces  in  the  circular  range  of  stands.  Messrs. 
Hovey  fit  Co.  contributed  ten  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  ver- 
benas, as  follows: — V.  Tweediec^na,  and  T.  sup^rba,  incisa,  Eyrei^iki^ 
chameedrifdlia  major,  Arrantc^na,  Binneyi^na,  teucroldei  and  vendsa;. 
also  fine  clusters  of  scarlet  zinnias,  five  varieties  of  Phl6x  Drum- 
ni6ndu,  and  flowers  of  Trachymene  cier^lea. 

The  weather  was  delightful  during  the  exhibition,  but  owing  ta 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  more  particularly  to  the  interest  cre- 
ated by  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  which  absorbed  the  whole  public  at- 
tention, and  especially  the  notice  of  our  contemporaries  of  the  press^ 
there  was  not  so  numerous  an  attendance  of  visitors  that  such  a  display 
would,  at  any  other  time,  have  called  together.  This  we  regret,  as 
the  show  was  one  of  great  splendor,  and  well  worthy  of  being  seen 
by  every  lover  of  flowers. 

The  committee  appointed  as  judges  proceeded  to  inspect  the  blooms 
on  the  second  day  of  the  exhibition,  and  awarded  the  premiums  as 
follows: — 

To  Messrs.  Hovey  fie  Co.,  for  the  best  display  of  dahlias,  $15. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Banks,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Low,  Esq.,  for  the  sec- 
ond best  display,  $10. 

To  Messrs  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  the  host  twenty-five  blooms,  $15. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Banks,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Low,  Esq.,  for  the  sec- 
ond best  display,  $10. 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  discretionary  premium  of  $7. 

To  Wm.  Meller,  a  discretionary  premium  of  $5. 

To  S.  Walker,  a  discretionary  premium  of  $3. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  l£.  Teschemacher,  D.  Haggerston,  and 
J.  W.  Russell. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Public  Garden  have  shown  a  commendable 
spirit  in  getting  up  such  exhibitions,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  be 
continued  another  year.  They  will  be  the  means  of  stimulating 
amateurs  to  excel  in  the  growth  of  plants  and  flowers,  with  a  view 
to  competition,  and  the  public  will,  no  doubt,  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
labors. — Ed. 

Large  Coxcombs. — Two  very  large  coxcombs  were  exhibited  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  which 
we  omitted  to  notice,  but  which,  on  account  of  their  large  size,  are 
deserving  of  som'e  remark.    They  were  grown  by  the  gardener  of 
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A.  H.  Waters,  Esq.,  of  Millbury,  Mass.,  and  one  of  the  heads  of 
flowers  measured  twenty-foar  inches  in  circumference.  They  were 
shown  in  pots  and  attracted  considerable  attention. — £d. 

The  Dome  of  the  Conservatory  attached  to  the  Public  GardeOt 
which  was  only  partly  glazed  last  winter,  has  lately  been  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  interior  is,  conseauently,  much  lighter,  and  the  plants 
show  to  greater  advantage.  Ttie  angles  of  the  conservatory  have 
also,  on  the  south  side,  l^n  altered  mto  apartments  for  plants,  and 
lErlass  substituted  for  the  blank  roof.  One  of  these  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  the  Cactes  and  other  succulent  plants.  Some  other 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  interior  arrangements,  by  which 
the  plants  are  viewed  better  than  before.  The  plants  are  all  arrang- 
ed for  the  winter,  and  the  camellias  will  'soon  commence  flowering, 
and  present  a  splendid  array  of  bloom  all  winter.— /d. 

Oloridsa  supirba. — Two  specimens  of  this  splendid  plant  have  jnst 
flowered  in  the  collection  of  tne  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Roxbury:  each  of 
them  expanded  several  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  stem  or  scape  at- 
tained considerable  height:  they  are,  undoubtedly,  the  first  specimens 
which  have  ever  flowered  in  this  country.  The  plants  were  receiv- 
ed from  Cuba  in  the  spring  of  1838,  and,  under  the  good  management 
of  Mr.  Lowell,  have  been  brought  into  flower.  The  blossoms  are 
orange-coloi-ed,  and  very  showy,  and  appear  on  a  branched  stem  or 

Eanicle.  We  hope  Mr.  Lowell  will  communicate  through  our  pages 
is  method  of  treating  the  plants  which  has  resulted  in  such  signal 
auccess. — Ed, 

Preily  annuals, — Has  any  one  raised  the  Lupinus  nknus  the  past 
summer?  Its  elegant,  slender  spikes  of  small  blue  flowers,  dashed 
with  pure  white,  are  yet  opening  in  our  borders,  despite  the  frost  and 
cold.  From  its  hardihood,  we  suspect  it  may  prove  a  hardy  peren* 
nial,  and  therefore  doubly  welcome.  In  inflorescence  it  is  the  mini- 
ature of  our  own  fine  native  Lupinus  per^nnis,  which,  though  pro- 
fusely wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  yet  is  no  mean  addition  to  the 
flower  border.  And  then,  too,  there  is  Eutdca  viscida,  which  we 
should  be  very  sorry  to  miss  as  a  choice  companion  of  NemiSphila 
insfgnis.  The  latter  we  have  grown  to  a  great  size  in  moist,  rich 
places  of  the  garden,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  we  have  not  seen  else- 
where. Its  very  name  imports  its  habit,  {nemos,  the  wood,  and  phUo, 
to  love,)  the  lover  of  shade. 

Cac^lia  coccinea  may  be  raised  as  a  second  crop  (to  speak  agricul- 
turally) from  seed  jrrovvn  in  the  same  year.  Plants  in  ibis  condition 
are  now  in  bloom  with  us. — L.,  October  21,  1839, 

Lechenadltih  formdsa. — This  most  beautiful  little  brilliant  gem,  we 
have  ascertained,  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  in  June  or  July,  taken 
from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots;  giving  plenty  of  air  and  light, 
without  sun,  and  with  no  need  of  a  bell-glass. — L. 

The  RohanPolato, — This  variety  has  proved  to  be  all  that  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  it,  both  as  regards  productiveness  and  good  eatinj^ 
finalities.  The  results  of  the  cro|)s  of  the  present  season  show  that  it 
is  vastly  more  productive  than  any  other  variety  yet  known;  in  most 
instances  yielding  sixty  to  eighty  fold,  and  in  scarcely  any  less  than 
forty,  and  from  that  up  to  two  hundred  fold.  We  shall  notice  it 
again  in  our  annual  account  of  new  vegetables,  and  mention  some  of 
the  results  of  the  planting  of  this  season. — Ed, 

•Additional  new  Verbenas. — Mr.  Hogg,  of  New  York,  has  raised, 
the  past  season,  some  new  verbenas,  among  which  is  a  rosy  one  of 
great  beauty. — Id, 
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Great  crop  of  SouoBhee. — Tn  oar  visit  to  Mr.  Derby's  garden,  in 
South  Salera,  in  September,  he  called  our  attention  to  a  patch  of 
squashes,  the  product  of  two  seeds  only.  The  vines  had  spread  over 
many  yards  of  ground,  and  we  counted  ten  full  grown  squashes,  near- 
ly ripe.  Since  we  saw  them  they  have  been  cut  and  weighed,  the 
ajBfgregate  amount  of  the  whole  ten  being  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
SIX  pounds.  The  heaviest  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.  This  is  an  enormous  product.  The  seeds  were  received 
from  Illinois. — Ed. 

Ripe  Strawberries  in  October. — Ripe  strawberries,  of  the  second 
crop,  have  been  picke<I  in  Philadelphia,  and  several  up  at  the  Mar- 
shall house.     (^Nswspmper.) 

liortieuUure  in  Columbia^  Pa, — To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  is 
going  on  here,  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you,  that  my  collection 
comprises,  of  the  Citrus  family  about  a  dozen  species;  of  the  Ciicti, 
about  twenty-six;  Stap^lia,  six;  Cassia,  three;  «^c^cia,  four;  ifibis- 
cus,  six;  Camellia,  four,  and  two  dozen  seedling  plants;  the  coffee 
tree,  tea  shrub,  black  pepper,  logwood,  redwood,  gum  elastic,  (Ficus 
el&stica,^  Eug^nta,  two  species;  jPsidium,  in  fruit,  (perhaps  P-  f»y- 
riferum,)  and  many  others. — J.  B,  G.,  Columbia,  Pa.,  Oet^  1839. 


Akt.  IV.    MastaehuBetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  premiums  for  dahlias,  offered  by  the  Society,  were  awarded 
by  the  judges  on  the  second  day  of  the  annual  exhibition;  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  a  list  of  the  respective  amounts  of  the  prizes. 
The  successful  contributors  were  as  follows: — 

The  premium  for  the  first  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder. 

The  premium  for  the  second  best  display,  to  Jos.  Banks^  gardener 
to  J.  J.  Low,  Esq. 

The  premium  for  tne  third  best  display,  to  Joseph  Breck  £c  Co. 

The  premium  for  the  fourth  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co. 

The  premium  for  the  fifth  best  displav,  to  S.  Walker. 

The  judges  were  appointed  bv  the  Cfbairmnn  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  and  consisted  of  Messrs.  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  D.  Hag- 
gerston,  and  J.  W.  Russell. 

Saturday^  Oct.  bth. — Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  S.  Walker,  about 
thirtv  dahlias,  among  which  were  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Stone's  Yel- 
low {Perfection,  Dennissii,  Dodd's  Mary,  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne, 
and  Quilled  Perfection;  also,  bouquets  of  dahlias.  From  W.  E.  Car- 
ter, upwards  of  forty  dahlias,  some  of  which  were  Mrs.  Rushton, 
Kin^scote  Rival,  Glory,  Madonna,  Countess  of  Mansfield,  Yellow 
Perfection,  &c.  From  J.  Hovey,  bouquets.  From  W.  Kenrick, 
bouquets.  From  F.  Tudor,  from  his  garden,  at  Nahant,  branches 
of  the  apple,  apricot,  pear  and  lilac,  in  full  bloomy  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  remarkable  af\er  the  cool  season  just  past. 

Fruits: — From  the  President,  handsome  specimens  of  the  folio  whig 
neaches: — Orange  Clingstone,  Weller's  Favorite,  Lemon  Clingstone, 
jMorris's  Luscious,  and  one  other  kind,  the  name  unknown:  also, 
white  Chasselas  and  Gros  Frankinthal  grapes.    From  W.  Oliver, 
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Melaoaton  peaches.  From  J.  6.  Coolidge,  Lemon  Clingstone  peach- 
es, and  unknown  pears.  From  Jona.  French,  Jr.  Chaumontel,  Green 
Sugar,  and  Capsbeaf  pears;  also,  peaches  and  apples.  From  N.  fiar- 
rett,  Concord,  wild  grapes. 

From  W.  £.  Carter,  specimens  of  fruit  of  the  Eug^nta  malacc^n- 
sis  (?)  or  the  Rose  apple:  several  of  these  were  eaten,  and  pronounc- 
ed to  be  a  most  delicious  fruit,  partaking  of  the  perfume  of  the  rose, 
with  the  sweetness  of  the  peach;  a  few  trees  in  pots,  in  any  collection, 
would  afford  several  dozens  of  this  delightful  fruit.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  an  apricot,  but  resembles  in  appearance  an  apple;  the  skin 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  the  flesh,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  is  of  a  yellowish  white;  the  drupe  or  seed  is  as  large  as  • 
a  filbert,  enclosed  in  a  hollow  cavity. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,Urbani8te,Buf- 
fum  and  Faster  Beurr^  pears.  From  S.  Downer,  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba j^rapes,  but  scarcely  ripe  ;  also,  Brocas  Bergamot  pears. 
From  Mrs.  T.  Bigelow,  Medford,  monstrous  Pip)*in  apples,  very 
large  and  fine,  and  heath  peaches.  From  £.  M.  Uic hards,  seedling 
peaches. 

Vegetables: — From  Col.  F.  R.  Bigelow,  Medford, specimens  of  the 
Chinese  tree  corn,  fully  ripe;  the  ears  were  raised  from  seed  which 
was  planted  about  the  26th  of  May  last,  and  the  corn  was  fully  ripe 
on  the  15th  of  September;  the  produce  was  five  ears  from  one  seed, 
or  two  thousand  grown  from  one. 

This  being  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  choice  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  members  present  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the 
same;  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected: — 

President,  Elijah  Vose. 

Vice-Presidents, — Jonathan  Winship,  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  Benja- 
min V.  French,  William  Oliver. 

Treasurer,  Samuel  Walker. 

Recording  Secretary, — Edward  M.  Richanls. 

Corresponding  Secretary, — Robert  T.  Paine. 

Professor  of  Botany  ana  Vegetable  Physiology, — John  Lewis  Rot- 
sell. 

Professor  of  Entomology,— T.  W.  Harris. 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry, — Dr.  S.  M.  Dana. 

STjkNDiNG  Committees. 

Committee  on  F/-u»7«.— Edward  M.  Richards,  chairman;  Robert 
Manning,  William  Kenrick,  Samuel  Downer,  Benj.  V.  French,  John 
A.  Kenrick,  John  M.  Ives,  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr.,  L.  P.  Grosvenor, 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Samuel  Pond. 

Committee  on  Products  of  Kitchen  Garden,— 3.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
chairman;  Samuel  Pond,  Aaron  D.  Williams,  Rufus  Howe,  Eben- 
ezer  Crafts. 

Committee  on  Flowers,  Shrubs,  4«c.— Samuel  Walker,  chairman; 
J.  E.  Teschemacher,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Joseph  Breck,  Samuel  Sweetser, 
David  Uaggerston,  Samuel  R.  Johnson,  William  £.  Carter,  John 
Towne. 

Committee  on  the  L»6rary.— Elijah  Vose,  chairman;  Robert  T. 
Paine,  William  Kenrick,  Ezra  Weston,  Jr.,  Charles  M.  Hovey, 
M.  P.  Wilder,  Thomas  Lee. 

Committee  on  8yn(myms  of  Fruit,— John  Lowell,  chairman;  Rob- 
ert Manning,  William  Kenrick,  Samuel  Downer. 

Executive  Committee, —-EUiah  Vose,  chairman:  William  Oliver^ 
Benjamin  V.  French,  Edward  M.  Richards,  Enocfli  Bartlett. 
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Cammiitee  en  Finanee^ — ^Elijah  Yose^  chairman ;  Benjamia  Y* 
French,  William  Oliver. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted,  that,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  pre* 
sented  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  their  acceptable  ser^ 
vices  in  getting  up  the  Exhibition;  and  that  they  be  ako  presented  to 
gentlemen  who  so  liberally  contributed  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
to  the  annual  exhibition. 

Mr.  Josiah  Lovett,  2d,  of  Beverly,  was  admitted  a  subscription 
member  of  the  Society. 

OeU  13iA. — Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  Joseph  Stickney,  upwards 
of  fifty  fine  dahlias;  among  which  were  Brown's  Sarah,  Mrs.  Rush- 
too,  Countess  of  Mansfield,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  (superb,^  Ruby,  Unique, 
Suffolk  Hero,  Eva,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Star  or  Buckland,  Red 
Rover,  Countess  of  Torrington,  Birmingham  Victor,  &.c. :  these  were 
all  good  specimens.  From  T.  Mason,  seventy-five  or  eighty  dahlias, 
embracing  a  great  variety,  principally  the  more  common  varieties  of 
last  year.  From  S.  Walker,  ^ve  new  seedling  pansies,  very  hand- 
some, particularly  one  of  the  varieties,  which  was  remarkably  fine. 

From  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  a  beautiful  cut  specimen  of  the  Glo- 
ridsa  superba,  being  a  terminal  shoot  with  six  flowers  expanded,  and 
several  buds;  the  plant  has  never  flowered  before  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Lowell  has  two  plants  now  in  bloom:  we  shall  notice  them  in  another 
page.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  three  dahlias,  which  had  opened  since 
the  destruction  of  the  plants  by  frost,  viz:  Springfield  Major,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  Maria  Edgeworth. 

Fruits: — From  R.  Manning,  Lyscom,  Boxford,  Ribstone  Pippin, 
and  Killam  Hill  apples;  also,  Tyson  pears.  From  E.  Emerson,  Sa- 
lem, fine  specimens  of  Surpasse  Virgoulouse,  and  Capsbeaf  pears. 
From  W.  Oliver,  beautiful  Urbani^te  pears.  From  M.  P.  Wilder, 
monstrous  Pom  pone  peaches. 

From  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  six  varieties  of  pears,  as  follows: — 
Grand  Bretagne,  a  fiae  looking  pear,  but  not  yet  iu  eating;  Glout 
Morceaux,  hut  not  the  same  as  grown  by  Mr.  Manning  under  that 
name;  Reine  Caroline,  a  very  fine  pear;  Delicesdu  hardenpont;  De- 
lices  de  Charles,  also  a  good  looking  fruit,  but  not  in  eating;  Beurr^ 
Bronze,  the  Fig  of  Naples,  of  Messrs.  Manning  and  Kenrick,  and  the 
Fig  of  Vasillons,  lieing  synonymous.  From  B.  Guild,  Roxbury,  black 
Hamburgh,  Sweetwater  and  Isabella  grapes,  cultivated  in  the  open 
air,  very  handsome.    Plums,  from  S-  Walker. 

Oct,  19M. — Exhibited,  Flowers:— From  Jos.  Stickney,  Esq.,  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  dahlia  blooms,  comprising  a  great  variety  of 
kinds;  some  of  the  finest  were.  Ruby,  Suffolk  Hero,  Mrs.  Rushton, 
Eva,  Unique,  Birmingham  Victor,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  was 
▼erv  superb.    From  1'.  Mason,  a  variety  of  dahlias. 

Fruits: — From  B.  V.  French,  monstrous  pippins,  monstrous  Bell- 
flower,  Hawtborndean,  and  four  kinds  of  unnamed  apples;  also,  Wil- 
kinson pears,  and  a  variety  not  known.  From  L  r.  Davis,  some 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  pears,  we  presume  from  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esa.:  they  consisted  of  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme  and  Easter  Beurre,  both  large  and  handsome,  the  Beurr6 
d'Aremberg,  Beurr^  d'Amalis,  Dix,  and  Beurr^  Dicl.  From  Isaac 
Harris,  Boston,  beautiful  St.  Michael  pears.  From  Dr.  Adams,  fine 
St.  Germain,  Scckel,  and  St.  Michael  pears.  Prom  R.  Ward,  Rox- 
bury, some  as  fine  specimens  of  Seckel  pears  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
From  E.  Emerson,  Salem,  Surpasse  Virgoulouse  pears.  From  J.  H. 
Dunklee,  Brighton,  Spanish  chestnuts. 

Oct.  21«f.— Fruits:— From  the  President, some  very  superior  sped- 
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mens  of  the  Duchess  of  Aoffouleme  pears,  there  being  thirtr  large 
fruits,  all  the  product  of  one  awarf  tree  trained  to  an  espalier,  besides 
fourteen  which  were  not  exhibited;  also  the  Wilkinson,  in  excellent 
state.  From  £.  Emerson,  Salem,  Surpasse  Virgoulouse  pears*  From 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  beautiful  Dix  liears,  from  the  original  tree. 
From  E.  M.  Richards,  Harrison's  Fall  Baking  pear  (of  Cox,)  Rush- 
ton's  Bon  Chretien  pear  (of  Prince;)  also,  handsome  Capsheaf  pears 
and  peaches,  from  an  imported  French  tree.  From  James  Morey, 
Nantucket,  large  orange  quinces,  weighing  eighteen  and  a  half  and 
twenty  ounces  each.  From  Jacob  Holyoke,  of  Marlboro',  ^e  Lys- 
com  apples,  presented  by  B.  Guild,  Esq. 


Art.  V.     Retrotpeetive  CritieUm. 

Qtiertf.— Is  the  Neldmbium  specidsum,  of  which  you  speak  in  your 
last  number,  nothing  more  or  less  than  Nelitmbium  lilteum  of  the 
south  and  west?  A  fine  aquatic,  and  worth  culture  in  our  myriad 
ponds.— £. 


Art.  VI.     Obituary  Noiieet. 


Death  of  Judge  Buel. — It  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers, that  this  estimable  and  valuable  citizen  died  in  Danbury,  Ct., 
on  Saturday,  October  5th,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  We  were 
about  preparini^  a  notice  of  this  sad  event,  but  the  following  worthy 
tribute  to  nis  lile  and  services,  from  the  Albany  Argta^  written,  proba- 
bly, by  one  who  has  known  him  long  and  well,  has  relieved  us  of  that 
duty.  Judge  Buel  was  the  first  proprietor  of  the  Argus,  and  the  col- 
umns of  that  journal  were  dressed  in  mourning  on  the  occasion  of  the 
appearance  of  the  following  notice: — 

"  Having  accepted  invitations  to  deliver  anniversary  aiddresses  be- 
fore the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Societies  of  Norwich  and  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  26th  and  27th  ult.,  he  leA  home  about  a  fort- 
night since,  with  that  view.  At  Danbury,  he  was  seized  on  Sunday 
night  with  a  bilious  cholic,  of  which  he  was  relieved  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours;  but  bilious  fever  supervened,  and  he  sank  under 
it  af(er  an  illness  of  more  than  a  week — receiving,  during  the  time, 
every  attention,  and  unremitted  medical  attendance  from  the  hands  of 
strangers.  It  was  not  until  Friday  last,  however,  soon  after  his  son 
had  left  him  on  his  return  to  Albany,  to  reouest  the  attendance  of  his 
family  physician,  that  the  disorder  assumed  an  alarming  aspect.  He 
was  accornpanied  on  his  journey,  by  his  only  daughter,  of  whom  he 
took  an  afiecting  and  final  leave,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
faculties,  a  few  moments  before  he  calmly  breathed  his  last. 

''Intelligence  was  brought  yesterday  morning  by  express,annonncing 
the  unexpected  fatal  termination  of  his  illness.    It  was  a  melancholy 
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■nrprlse  to  his  anxious  family,  on  reaching  the  steam-boat  wharf  in  the 
aAernoon,  on  their  route  to  his  place  of  illness,  to  be  among  the  first 
to  learn  that  his  remains  had  been  broujtht  up  by  the  Columbus,  the 
day  boat  from  New  York,  which  arrived  before  the  departure  of  the 
afternoon  boat.  The  body  had  been  brought  from  Danbury  to 
Pou|i^hkeepsie,  and  thence  to  this  city. 

''For  the  last  thirty  years,  Judge  Buel  has  occupied  a  wide  space  in 
the  political  and  agricultural  world.  In  1813,  he  removed  to  this  city 
from  Ulster  county,  and  established  the  Albany  Argus.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  Printer  to  the  State,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  station,  and  of  the  editorship  of  the  paper,  until  1831, 
when  he  retired  to  the  farm  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  since  so  widely 
and  favorably  known  as  the  'Albany  Nursery.'  After  his  retire- 
ment from  his  editorial  labors,  he  represented  the  city  for  successive 
years  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  at  the  period  of 
bis  death  was  a  Regent  of  the  University.  His  last  appearance  in 
political  life,  was  as  the  gubernatorial  candidate  of  the  opponents  of 
the  national  administration  in  1836. 

"  But  it  is  as  an  Agriculturist,  in  the  great  and  broad  sense  of  the 
word,  practically  and  scientifically,  that  he  has  built  his  fame  as  a 
public  benefactor.  As  such,  he  was  known  throughout  this  continent 
and  in  the  old  world;  and  no  man  has  contributed  more,  as  a  writer 
and  in  practical  life,  to  elevate,  inform  and  improve  the  agriculture 
of  his  age.  Nearly  six  years  ago,  as  an  auxiliary  in  his  plan  for  the 
difiTusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  Judge  B.  established  'The 
Cultivator,'  a  monthly  publication,  of  the  highest  value,  and  of  great 
and  varied  information,  and  which  has  attained  a  vast  circulation 
throughout  the  American  continent.  His  labors  however  were  not 
confined  to  his  monthly  publication,  ample  as  were  its  pages.  His 
pen  was  in  constant  requisition  upon  nearly  every  subject  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  his  correspondence  throughout 
the  Union,  and  abroad,  was  extensive.  In  example,  not  less  than  in 
precept,  he  may  be  said  to  have  conferred  blessings  upon  the  times  in 
which  he  lived — blessings  that  will  continue  to  fructify,  and  ripen  into 
fruit,  long  after  his  l)ody  shall  have  mingled  with  his  favorite  earth. 

"  As  a  neighbor  and  a  citizen — and  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic 
life — he  was  without  reproach.  He  was  esteemed  not  less  for  his 
integrity  than  his  intelligence  and  worth — for  the  unafiected  affability 
and  simplicity  of  manner  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  for  utility;  and  to  have  died  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  favorite  employment.  His  death  is  a  public  bereave- 
ment, which  all  will  mourn,  as  irreparable." '  {Jiloany  Jirgtu,  of 
Oct.  9th,) 

Judge  Buel  was  almost  as  deeply  interested  in  horticulture  as  ag- 
riculture, and  our  own  pages  have  contained  articles  from  his  useuil 
pen.  As  proprietor  of  the  Albany  Nursery,  he  has  done  much  to  dis- 
seminate good  fruits;  and,  as  the  first  President  of  the  new  Horticul- 
tural Association  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  his  name  was  emi- 
nently useful  in  giving  reputation  to  the  institution.  The  horticultural 
and  agricultural  community,  in  his  death,  have  sustained  a  severe  loss. 

Died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  October  last,  of  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
Mr.  O,  R.  JRo/^on,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Tisdale,  Esq.  Mr.  Rolton  is 
known  to  our  readers  as  the  author  of  a  communication  in  our  pres- 
ent volume,  upon  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile. 
We  had  anticipated  other  communications  from  Mr.  Rolton,  and,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  we  doubt  not  but  he  would  have  contributed 
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much  useful  iDformation  to  our  pagea.    Hia  audden  death  ia  to  be 
deeply  regretted. 


Art.  VII.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubera,  4>c. 
Potatoes: 

Common,  J  P«^J*'7«l»-- 
'  i  per  bushel, . , 

Eaiit|)orts,  I P*"^  ^?«'-  • 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  bush. 
Taraips: 

Common,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Bdga,  per  bushel, . . . 
Onions: 

White   per  bushel, 

Red,  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,  . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Gaiiic,  per  pound, ...... 


From    To 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^e. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen : 

Savoy 

Drumhead, 

Red  Dutch 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli,  each, , 

Lettuce,  per  head , 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck. . . 
Celery,  per  root: 

Common, 

Bailey's  Giant, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs, 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,, 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . , 
Spearmint,  per  bunch, , 


$cts. 


00 
60 
00 
60 
25 
00 
25 


25 

S7i 

00 

8 

2 
62 
60 
50 
62i 
10 
10 
20 
12 


87 
50 
60 
124 
10 
6 
20 

6 
10 


25 

17 

6 

6 

8 


$cts. 
1  25 


1  50 

87i 
60 


8 
75 
624 
624 
75 
12 
12 


60 
75 
75 
25 
20 
10 
25 

8 
12 


37 
20 
12 
12 
6 


Sqwuhes  and  Pumpkins, 

Squashes,  per  poand : 

Winter  crook  neck, 

Autumnal  Marrow,  per  lb. 

Canada  crook  neck , 

Pumpkins, , 


Fruits, 


Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Conimon,   J  P*"  ^^^TI"  * 
'   i  per  bushel,. . 


'5 per  bushel,.. . 

Pears: 

Urbaniste,  per  doi 

Dix,  per  doz 

Napoleon,  per  doz 

Beurre  d*  Amalis,  per  doz. 

St.  Germain,  per  doz 

Fultoii,  per  doz 

Bcnrre  Diel,  per  doz. . . . . 

Blocker's  Meadow,  hIVp.. 

Medsi  re  Jean,  pr  half  peck, 

Moorfowl  Egg,  pr  half  p'k. 

Citron  Melons, 

Grapes,  per  pound : 

Black  Hambui^h. ....... 

White  Sweetwater: 

Malaga, 

Quinces,  per  btisliel, 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  busliel,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen 

Oranges,  par  dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Pineapples,  each, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Cliestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuu,  per  bushel,  ...... 


From    To 


^cu. 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
10 


00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
60 
00 
60 

874 

75 

60 

50 

60 

25 

874 

60 

874 

87A 

12l 

60 
20 

ao 

00 
60 
75 
20 

874 
60 
12 
5 
60 
00 


$cti. 

1  60 
12 


2  50 


8  60 


60 


50 
60 


26 
25 
00 
00 
00 
25 

60 


25 
6 
4  00 
2  60 


Remarks. — Never  was  the  farmer  or  gardener  blessed  with  a  more 
favorable  season  for  ripening  his  crops  than  the  present.  Octoberi 
generally  a  serene  month,    has  been   unprecedently   so   thus  far» 
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The  weather  has  been  delight fbl :  two  froets  racceeding  each  other,  on 
the  ni.ifhts  of  the  7tb  and  8tb,  killed  all  tender  vegetables;  bat,  follow- 
ini;  this,  the  nights  have  been  as  mild  as  the  days  have  been  dear  and 
brilliant.  Should  the  winter  set  in  as  early  as  last  year,  none  can 
have  reason  to  complain  that  they  had  not  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  it.  Every  late  crop  has  fully  matured.  Potatoes,  turnips,  cab- 
ages,  &c.,  have  attained  to  their  highest  perfection  of  growth,  so  far 
as  the  weather  has  had  any  agency.  Bounteous,  indeed,  has  been 
the  product,  and  propitious  the  time  for  harvesting  the  fruits  of 
the  summer's  labor. 

The  potato  crop  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  we  have  generally 
taken  some  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  probable  amount  of 
the  crop  and  the  average  market  prices;  and  in  our  next  review  of 
the  market  we  shall  ofier  some  remarks,  with  a  table,  showing  the 
different  prices  for  the  last  five  years.  Since  our  last  they  have  not 
come  forward  in  so  large  quantities  as  was  expected,  and  it  is  now 
stated  in  some  of  the  Maine  papers  that  the  crop  is  considerably  be- 
low an  average  one.  This  may  be,  so  far  as  regards  the  acreahle 
yield;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  every  year  more  soil  is  put  under 
cultivation,  and  that  probably  one  third  greater  breadth  of  land  was 
planted  than  last  year,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  total  produce  will 
exceed  that.  Just  as  the  crop  is  ready  for  the  market,  tnere  is  usu- 
ally the  report  of  a  scarcity,  in  order  to  raise  the  prices,  by  producing 
an  impression  that  they  will  soon  be  higher,  and  thus  make  eager 
purchasers.  The  demand  for  the  southern  market  will  be  limited, 
and  there  will  be  no  tendency  to  higher  prices  at  present*  Eastports 
are  remarkably  large  and  fine  this  year. 

Turnips  continue  to  come  in  abundantly,  and  prices  have  fallen:  Ru- 
ta  Bagas  are  large  and  handsome.  Onions  have  fallen  in  price  since  our 
last — rather  an  uncommon  thin^  at  this  season:  it  is, however,  owing 
to  the  limited  demand,  there  bemg  none  wanted  for  shippinir.  Pars- 
nips have  come  in,  since  our  last,  of  fine  quality.  Horseradish  is  not 
yet  very  plentiful.  Some  few  Radishes  have  been  received,  and  tak- 
en at  quotations.  Cabbages  are  abundant,  and  very  superior:  Drum- 
heads and  Savoys  are  extra  large.  Cauliflowers  have  not  been  found 
in  the  market  so  good,  and  in  such  quantities,  as  they  are  to  be  had 
now.  Brocolis  are  fine  and  cheap.  Lettuce  is  scarce  and  commands  a 
good  price.  Celery  is  very  superior ;  Bailey's  Red  and  "White  Giant 
now  take  lead  over  the  old  sort,  and  bring  much  higher  prices.  To- 
matoes most  gone;  only  a  few  half  ripened  now  left.  Squashes 
continue  to  he  brought  in  abundantly,  causing  a  further  depression. 

The  fruit  market  continues  active.  Apples  are  scarce,  and  the 
stock  is  now  mostly  received  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The 
Baldwins  are  very  handsome  this  year,  but  a  small  crop  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Of  pears,  there  is  now  a  very  large  variety  on  hand,  comprising 
some  of  the  very  best  kinds,  such  as  the  Urbaniste,  &c.  ;  probably 
the  stock  is  as  large,  or  larger,  than  in  any  season  previous  to  the 
present.  The  only  Melons  to  ,he  had  are  the  citron  for  preserving. 
Grapes  continue  plentiful:  Black  Hamburffhs  are  a  little  firmer  than 
thev  have  been:  Sweet-water,  lower:  ^Malagas  have  arrived  so 
earlv,  and  in  such  great  quantities,  that  the  market  is  now  glutted: 
the  latter,  however,  were  picked  too  early,  and,  though  in  good  order, 
are,  generally,  not  sweet.  Quinces  are  scarce,  and  extra  fine  ones  re- 
tail at  our  highest  prices.  Berberries  have  not  been  so  scarce  for 
many  years.  Cranberries  come  in  freely,  and  prices,  though  firm, 
have  not  materially  advanced.    Lemons  abundant  from  late  arrivals* 
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Chesnnts  have  come  to  hand  siDce  our  last;  thev  are,  however}  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  Waluuts  have  been  received  from  Pennsylvania, 
but  not  yet  in  very  large  quantities;  probably  there  ^ill  be  a  fair 
supply.— Fotirf,  M.  T.,  Bostw^  October  3S,  1839. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    NOVEMBER. 
FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Vhrapeioines  will,  by  this  time,  have  dropped  their  foliaffe,  and  may 
be  partially  pruned :  all  the  laterals  may  be  cut  away,  and  part  of  the 
superfluous  wood;  leaving  the  final  shortening  of  the  wood  to  a  later 
period.  Give  plenty  of  air  in  all  fine  weather,  to  fully  mature  the 
wood. 

Orape  vineSi  in  the  open  air,  of  foreign  varieties,  should  .be  laid 
down  and  protected  by  a  covering  of  earth  or  litter.  Isabellas,  and 
other  hardy  sorts,  should  be  partially  pruned. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  cleared  of  all  weeds,  and,  before  frost 
sets  in,  they  should  have  a  covering  of  old  hot-bed  manure,  abotrt  an 
inch  thick. 

Raspberry  vines  should  be  laid  down,  and  protected  with  leaves  or 
earth. 

Fruit  tree  seeds^  of  all  kinds,  may  be  sown  this  month. 

Fruit  trees,  planted  this  fall,  should  have  a  barrow  of  strawy  ma- 
nure placed  around  the  roots,  to  prevent  the  frost  fVom  throwing  them 
out  of  the  soil. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  roots  have,  by  this  period,  especially  in  the  latitude  of  Bos- 
ton, been  taken  up  and  housed  out  of  the  way  of  frost:  if  any  have 
been  left  out,  they  should  be  dug  as  soon  as  possible.  There  are  va- 
rious ways  of  keeping  the  roots;  but  they  will  generally  keep  well  in 
any /dry  cellar  out  of  the  danjrer  of  frost. 

Hyacinths^  TtUips,  and  other  hardy  bulbs,  should  be  planted  early 
this  month. 

Hyacinths,  to  be  grown  in  pots,  should  be  set  out  this  month,  and 
the  pots  set  in  frames,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  severe  cold. 

Paonies  should  be  separated  and  planted  now,  if  not  done  before. 

OxaUseSy  of  all  sorts,  should  be  potted,  if  any  remain  yet  out  of  the 
soil. 

Ixias  and  Sparaxis  should  be  all  set  out  this  month,  and  the  pots 
placed  in  frames. 

Herbaceous  plants,  of  many  kinds,  should  be  slightly  protected  by 
a  covering  of  leaves  or  strawy  manure.  Foxgloves,  blue  hells,  and 
similar  kinds,  will  need  it. 

Tree  roses  should  be  laid  down,  and  the  branches  covered  with 
leaves  and  earth. 

Beds  of  Pansies  should  have  a  slight  covering  of  leaves. 

Jlnnual  seeds,  of  several  kinds,  may  be  yet  sown. 

Camellia  seeds  may  be  planted  in  the  green-house  this  month. 

Cactuses  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf,  near  the  glass,  and  be  very 
sparingly  watered. 
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DECEMBER,  1839. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Oeneral  Notiees, 

Uses  of  the  Cirei  and  Cdeti, — The  dry  stems  of  the  stronger  C^- 
rei  are  used  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  (where  wood 
does  not  abound,)  as  timber,  in  constructing  houses,  on  account  of 
their  being  light,  and  therefore  easily  conFeyed  from  one  place  to 
another;  and  although  this  timber  appears  of  a  spongy  structure,  yec 
according  to  Poppig,  it  forms  an  excellent  article  for  fuel,  and  is  Tery 
much  used  every  where  in  those  places  where  wood  is  scarce,  and 
particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Copiano,  where  it  is  in  great 
repute  for  melting  copper.  It  is  also  used  in  St.  Domingo,  for  torch- 
es; and  the  young  stems  of  some  species,  aAer  they  have  been  soak- 
ed, and  thereby  freed  of  all  the  cellular  tissue,  are  tied  together  at 
the  end,  and  form  a  very  h'ght  and  elastic  cap.  The  juicy  stems  form 
inexhaustible  springs  for  cattle,  where  water  is  very  scarce.  Accord- 
ing to  Von  Martins,  the  mules  are  very  clever  in  kicking  off  pieces 
of  the  stems  of  the  large  Clicti  with  their  hoofs,  and  then  sucking 
the  juice,  which  flows  in  abundance.  In  the  high  plains  of  Mexico, 
immense  groups  of  C^rei,  Op^ntitB,  and  Echinoc6ctr  afford  the  only 
means  of  satisfying  the  thirst  of  the  innumerable  herds  of  wild  animals 
that  abound  there,  when  all  the  springs  of  water  are  dried  up.  The 
enormous  sized  globes  of  Echinocactus  fngens,  and  the  species  nearly 
allied  to  it,  are  used  by  smugglers  in  Mexico,  for  concealing  their 
contraband  goods,  particularly  brandy:  for  this  purpose,  the  inner 
part  of  the  plant  is  scooped  out,  and  the  empty  space  filled  with  the 
goods  or  liquors  to  be  concealed;  the  piece  of  the  rind  that  was  cut 
out  is  then  carefully  replaced,  and  the  plant  carried  to  its  place  of 
destination.  The  slimy  juice  of  the  Cicti  is  very  much  valued  by 
the  Indians,  on  account  of  its  cooling  antifebral  qualities,  and  the 
pulpv  matter  is  used  as  poultices  for  softening  sores  or  abcesses;  and 
whole  C&cti,  or  some  cut  in  pieces,  are  thrown  by  the  natives  into 
dirty  water,  to  purify  it.  The  tender  shoots  of  Op^ntia  Nopalilio 
are  eaten  as  vegetables;  and  the  flesh  of  Echinocftctus  eornigera,  and 
species  nearly  allied  to  it,  are  cut  in  slices,  like  pumpkins,  and  pre- 
served in  sugar.  According  to  Poppig,  the  spines  of  many  of  the 
C^rei  are  used  in  Peru  as  knitting  needles.  {Garten  Zeitua^,  tnoM- 
lated  in  Oard.  Mag.) 
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Increase  of  soil  from  the  falling  of  the  leaves  of  Pines  and  Firs- 
— These  leaves  resist  decomposition  for  a  number  of  years,  on  ac- 
count of  the  resinous  matter  which  they  contain,  and  the  wind  taking 
no  hold  of  them,  from  their  needle-like  shape.  They  generally  lie  ' 
where  they  fall,  and  they  accumulate  to  a  considerable  thickness, 
destroying  alt  vegetation  except  that  of  trees  already  established.  In 
the  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  M.  Poiteau  found  that  the  leaves  which 
hnd  dropped  from  a  plantation  of  Pinus  sylv^stris  about  twenty  feet 
hi^h,  had  formed  a  stratum  between  six  inches  and  eight  inches  in 
thickness;  and  nineteen  years  afterwards,  when  he  examined  the 
same  plantation,  he  found  the  trees  from  forty-five  to  sixty  feet  high, 
generally  thicker  than  a  man's  body,  and  the  decaying  stratum  of 
leaves  so  much  increased,  that  several  rocks,  which  before  appeared 
two  feet  above  the  soil|  were  no  longer  visible,  {•^nnales  a'  Hort, 
de  Paris.) 

Use  of  the  root  of  the  common  Berberry  for  Dyeing. — A  paper 
was  lately  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  '*on  the  yellow 
color  of  the  Berberry,"  by  Mr.  Solly.  Mr.  Solly  stated  that  the  root  of 
the  common  berberry,  or  BMeris  vulgaris,  was  used  for  dyeing  lea- 
ther yellow;  and  that  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  this  article 
was  desirable.  He  described  the  color  as  being  disseminated  through- 
out the  wood  and  bark  and  roots;  and  suggested  that  experiments 
should  be  made  on  the  relative  quality  of  color  in  each  of  their  parts 
respectively.  The  natives  of  India  use  the  extract  of  the  root,  where 
it  is  called  the  horzis  or  rusot  of  their  medical  writers.     {Athenaum,) 

Van  Mons^s  theory  for  the  amelioration  of  Fruits,  more  partieur 
larly  of  Apples  and  Pears, — According  to  Van  Mons's  theory,  trees 
raised  from  the  fifth, sixth  and  seventh  generations,  without  interrup- 
tion, from  their  first  parent,  ought  to  come  sooner  into  fruit,  and  pro- 
duce fruit  of  a  better  quality  than  those  of  the  first  generation,  or 
those  raised  from  the  first  sowing.  This  has  been  doubted  by  some 
physiologists.  As  a  step  towards  this,  M.  Poiteau,  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  received  from  M.  Van  Mons  one  thousand  seedling  pear  trees, 
of  two  years'  growth,  raised  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  generations,  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  first  parent.  These  trees  M.  Poiteau  and  M. 
Noisette  planted  in  a  favorable  situation,  at  Mont  Rouge,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Paris,  and  they  were  examined  in  December,  1837,  by  a  com- 
missioner named  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris.  The  trees 
were  found  in  a  healthy  state,  but  had  not  then  shown  flower  buds, 
though  Van  Mons  had  said  that  a  part  of  them  would  fruit  at  the  end 
of  five  years.  Before  planting  these  trees,  the  roots  were  pruned, 
and  all  the  pieces  cut  ofir  were  nlanted,  and  produced  shoots^  and  by 
means  of  the  plants  so  raised,  M.  M.  Poiteau  and  Noisette  mtend  to 
ascertain  whether  the  plants  raised  from  the  roots  will  come  into 
fruit  sooner  than  the  seedlings  from  which  the  roots  were  taken. 
{Jinnales  d*  Hort,  Soc.  de  Paris,  vol.  xxi,  p.  314  in  Oard.  Mag^,) 

Chrafting  Pinks  and  Carnations  is  said  to  have  been  practised  in 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  doubt  this;  but,  at  all  events, 
it  is  practised  at  present  by  M.  Loisel,  head  gardener  to  the  Marouis 
de  Clermont  Tonnere,  at  GlisoUes,  in  the  valley  of  L'lton,  near  £v- 
reux;  and,  in  his  garden,  six,  seven,  or  eisht  pinks,  of  different  col- 
ors, are  found  flowering  on  the  same  stalk.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed when  the  flower  buds  are  about  a  fourth  part  of  their  size; 
and  these  buds  are  inserted  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  flower 
stem  of  the  stock.  They  are  inserted  in  the  slit  manner,  and  merely 
tied  on  with  a  bit  of  woollen  thread.    At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days. 
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the  scioQ  tvlll  commonly  be  found  united  to  the  stock,  when  the  liga- 
ture may  be  removed.  In  two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  flowers 
expand;  and,  if  the  varieties  have  been  property  chosen,  all  those 
grafted  on  the  same  flower  stem  will  expand  at  once.  In  general,  the 
effect  of  grafting  a  flower  bud  is  to  retard  its  expansion  from  six  to 
eight  days.     {Annates  d'Hort  de  Parts^  quoted  in  Gard.  Mag.) 

Improved  method  of  training  Raspberries, — Cut  out  all  the  weak- 
est shoots,  so  as  to  leave  only  about  six  on  a  stool;  then  twist  the 
point  of  one  shoot  from  one  stool  with  one  shoot  from  the  stool  ad- 
joining, so  as  to  form  an  arch.  Do  the  same  with  two  other  shoots  of 
each  plant,  so  as  to  form  a  triple  arch  between  plant  and  plant,  in  the 
direction  of  the  rows,  all  through  the  plantations;  the  space  between 
the  rows  being  lefl  open  as  usual.  The  plants  should  be  six  feet 
apart  every  way.  The  fruit  produced  by  the  trained  canes  will  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  and  to  the  air,  and 
there  will  be  more  room  for  the  suckers.     {Flor,  Cab,) 

La  Gr^e  herbaee^  or  herbaceous  frrafV,  is  commonly  thought  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  the  Baron  de  Tschoudy,  of  Metz,  who  em- 
ployed it  extensively  in  grafting  the  pine  and  fir  tribe;  but  Francis  de 
rfeufchatel  savs  this  graft  was  known  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   (Jlnnales  d*  Hort.  de  Paris.) 

Thinning  out  the  leaves  of  Vines  injurious  to  the  fruit, — Mr.  Bras- 
sin,  the  manager  of  the  celebrated  vmes  at  Thierne)r  and  Fontain- 
bleau,  does  not  thin  out  the  leaves  to  ripen  the  fruit,  as  is  too  frequent- 
ly done  by  man}^  who  cultivate  grapes.  When  the  fruit  is  full  grown, 
instead  of  thinning  the  leaves,  which  shade  the  fruit  from  the  sun,  as 
is  the  common  practice,— which  is  so  injurious,  that  the  more  the 
leaves  are  removed,  the  less  the  fruit  ripens, — be  takes  away  the 
leaves  between  the  grapes  and  the  wall,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the 
Bun  may  be  reflected  by  the  wall  on  the  grapes.  M.  Poitean  truly 
observes,  that  no  leaves  can  be  safely  removed  by  any  one  who  does 
not  possess  some  just  notions  of  ve|;etable  physiology.    (Id,) 

PreserveUion  of  Fruit, — Dr.  Loiscleur  des  Longohatnps  preserves 
apples  three  or  ft>ur  years,  and  pears  more  than  one  year,  by  enclos- 
ing them  in  an  air-tight  box,  and  depositing  it  in  an  ice-house.  Pre- 
viously to  placinsf  them  in  the  box,  each  pear  is  wrapped  in  five  or 
six  thicknesses  of  absorbent  paper,  which,  in  case  of  decay,  prevents 
one  fruit  frou|  contaminating  another.  Burying  the  box,  which  may 
be  of  zinc  or  lead,  or  perhaps  an  earthen-ware  vessel,  three  or  four 
feet  deep  in  the  soil,  would  answer  equally  well;  and  even  a  cool 
common  cellar  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.     {Id.) 
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Ulieium  floridiinum^  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  356,  has  proved  hardy  in  the 
climate  of  England:  a  plant  of  it  stood  out  unprotected  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1837-8,  at  Hylands,  near  Chelmsford,  where,  on 
January  31st,  the  thermometer  fell  to  d^.    There  are  several  plants* 
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one  of  which  is  hve  feet  in  height,  with  the  branches  covering  a  space 
of  ten  feet  in  diameter.  They  have  been  planted  out  upwards  of  twelve 
years,  and  flower  profusely  every  year.  (J\1amoek*s  Flor.  Mag,) 
[Perhaps  this  shrub,  which,  with  us,  is  a  green-house  plant,  would 
stand  our  winters  after  two  or  three  years'  protection,  tdl  it  acquires 
some  size.    We  should  like  to  have  the  experiment  tried. — Ed.'\ 

Collection  of  Orehid^ea,  in  the  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. — 
Sweet's  Hortus  Suburbanus  LondoniensiSi  published  in  1818,  contains 
aiiout  fifty  hot-house  Orchides.  The  catalogue  of  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges, lately  published,  contains  upwards  of  one  thousand  species, 
showing  one  of  the  most  astonii^hin^  mstances  of  increase  of  species  of 
any  one  family  on  record.  Of  the  one  thousand  species  of  living 
iilants,  which  Messrs.  Loddiges  possess,  onlv  seven  hundred  have 
been  named,  and  there  are  over  three  hundred  whose  genuine  name 
is  not  known,  or  only  guessed  at.  So  great  has  been  the  passion  for  this 
flower  among  the  amateurs  of  £ngland,that  this  great  number  has  been 
collected  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.     (Gard,  Mag,} 

Great  Specimens  of  Cdcti  in  the  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford,— Since  this  tribe  has  become  so  fashionable  in  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  many  of  the  most  noted  patrons  of  gardening — among 
whom  the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  be  called  one  of  the  first — have  been 
anxious  to  secure  all  the  rarest  and  most  showy  species:  to  efiect 
this  object,  collectors  have  been  sent  out  exclusively  to  procure  large 
and  full  grown  specimens.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  within  the  short 
space  of  three  years,  has  amassed  one  of  the  most  splendid  collec- 
tions in  Britain.  In  the  stoves  at  Woburn,  the  great  columnar  kinds 
of  C^reus,  thirty  feet  high,  (and  especially  the  noble  specimens  of  C. 
senilis,  two  of  which  have  attained  to  twelve  feet,  and  are  clothed 
with  long  pendent  white  hairs,)  contrast  admirably  with  the  strange- 
ly broad  and  depressed  form  of  the  Meloc4ctu8  and  Echinoc&ctus 
group,  beset  too  as  these  are  with  spines  of  every  shape  and  size 
and  color.  A  Mammill^ria  (vellow|  supposed  to  weigh  two  cwt., 
has  been  sent  from  Mexico.  It  was  uorne  on  the  shoulders  of  eight 
Indians  for  a  considerable  distance  before  it  was  placed  on  the  wagon 
which  conveyed  it  from  the  interior  to  the  city.  The  species  are  used 
in  Mexico  as  a  sweatmeat,  being  cut  in  pieces  and  preserved  in  sugar. 
It  had  fiower  buds  upon  it  when  packed  for  Europe.     {Bot,  Mag,) 

Combrilum  purpureum  treated  as  a  green-house  plant, — A  paper 
was  latelv  read  before  the  London  Hort.  Soc.  upon  the  cultivation 
of  this  splendid  flower.  The  author  concludes  his  article  by  remark- 
ing that  the  Combr^tum  may  be  grown  as  a  green-house  plant,  from 
the  following  circumstance: — The  house  in  which  a  specimen  grew, 
was  left  uncovered  from  November,  1830,  to  February,  1834,  during 
which  time  the  thermometer  fell  to  26°  Fahrenheit.  The  consequence 
of  such  exposure  to  cold,  was  the  loss  of  the  leaves,  but  no  further 
injury  resulted;  whence  he  inferred  that  a  green-house  would  suit  it> 
provided  the  wood  is  well  ripened  in  the  autumn.    (Gard,  Mag.) 

Hoitzia  mexiei^na  is  the  name  of  a  splendid  plant  lately  introduced. 
It  is  of  an  upright  habit;  requires  the  protection  of  the  green-house 
during  winter,  but  is  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  flower-garden  in 
summer,  as  larger  salvias  and  fuschias.  It  first  flowered  in  1838,  in 
the  collection  of  James  Harris,  Esq.  of  Kingsbury,  where  it  was 
blooming  through  last  winter,  a  plant  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  being 
covered  with  its  fine  pink  blossoms.     (Gard,  Mag,) 

Hybrid  Mahonias, — Seeds  of  Mahdnia  ripens  growing  near  M. 
/usicul^is,  have  produced  plants  which  have  lost  all  the  character  of 
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M.  ripens,  and  approach  nearly  to  those  of  the  M.  fasiculkta,  having 
larger  and  more  robust  foliage,  and  vii^orous,  upright  growth;  pro- 
ducing their  flowers  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  not  in  terminal 
corymbs.  It  ]»  a  most  robust  and  hardy  plant,  equalling  in  beauty 
the  M,  .^quifdlium.  Artificial  impregnation  will  undoubtedly  do 
much  to  increase  the  elegance  of  this  fine  tribe.    (Gard.  Mag. 

FRANCE. 

Propagating  DaJdioM  hy  huds  or  joints. — In  the  nursery  of  M.  6. 
Luezet,  at  E'cuUy,  it  is  stated,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Lyons,  that  the  dahlias  are  propagated  by  buds  or  joints, 
in  the  following  manner.  After  a  stem  has  attained  the  length  of 
from  one  foot  to  three  feet,  according  to  the  variety,  it  is  cut  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  are  Joints.  Each  piece  is  then  reduced  so  as  to 
leave  a  very  small  space  above  and  below  the  joint;  one  of  the  leaves 
is  cut  off,  and  the  cutting  so  formed  is  planted,  leaving  one  of  the 
leaves  above  the  ground,  the  greater  part  of  the  petiole  being  buried. 
Shading  and  the  usual  routine  being  attended  to,  the  plants  root  im- 
mediately, and  flower  the  same  year.  {»AnnaUs  d*  Jlgrieulture  of 
LyoMi  translated  in  Oard.  Mag.) 

Primus  domistiea  myrobdlana^  Arb.  Brit.  68S. — ^This  variety  of  the 
common  P.  domistiea,  well  known  in  many  of  our  gardens  as  the 
Canada  plum,  has  been  used  as  a  stock  for  the  peach,  nectarine,  and 
apricot,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Catros,  of  Bordeaux,  since  the  year 
1802.  The  seeds  were  first  received  from  this  country;  only  two 
plants  were  raised  from  them,  which  were  preserved  as  stools,  and 
from  them  the  stocks  used  in  the  Bordeaux  nursery,  and  all  those  sold 
to  other  nurserymen,  have  been  raL^ed.  M.  Catros  died  on  the  11th 
of  November,  1836,  and  the  nursery  business  is  now  carried  on  by  his 
nephews,  M.  M.  Girard  frdres,  wtio  say  that  they  have  myrobalans, 
with  yellow  fruit,  red  fruit,  and  fruit  of  different  shades  of  color, 
^ Query,  bullaces.)  The  myrobalan,  M.  M.  Girard  observe,  has  the 
advantage  of  growing  vigorously  in  everv  soil.  It  makes  an  excel- 
lent stock  for  plums,  as  well  as  for  peacnes  and  apricots,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  Reine  Claude  (green  gafre)  which,  grafted  on  the 
cavrobalan  standard  high,  produces  magnificent  fruit.  (^.Rnnales 
d^Hort.  Soe.  de  PaHs.^Id.) 

Large  seedling  Grape  rained  by  Van  Mons. — A  seedling  grape 
vine,  at  Brussels,  raised  by  Van  Mons,  produces  fruit  as  large  as  a 
{(reen  gage  plum,  which,  at  the  latest,  ripens  in  the  first  fortnight  of 
August,  ana  never  fails.  Its  qualities  are  no  less  remarkable,  as  it  is 
both  solid  and  sweet.     (Journal  of  Science  and  .Arts,) 

Effect  of  Lightning  on  Trees.-^ln  the  Annates  d^Hort  Soe.  de 
Paris,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  130  to  134,  an  account  is  given  of  sixteen  trees, 
which  have  been  struck  by  lightning,  in  different  pans  of  France,  at 
various  periods,  from  1813  to  1837.  The  efifeots  appear  to  have  been 
very  different  on  different  trees.  In  some,  the  leaves  only  were  de- 
stroyed; in  others,  the  leaves  were  but  slightly  injured,  but  strips  of 
bark  appeared  to  be  torn  off;  in  some,  the  branches  were  broken,  and 
no  other  injury  done;  in  some,  the  trunks  were  split;  and  in  others, 
no  injury  was  done  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  the  roots  were  Iniil 
bare,  and  torn  in  pieces.  In  several  cases,  where  the  trees  were 
itanding  near  houses,  or  hay  or  corn  ricks,  they  seem  to  have  acted 
as  conductors  to  the  electric  fluid,  and  saved  the  cottatv,  or  the  corn- 
itack  or  hay-rick  from  being  struck  by  the  lightning.    This  was  par- 
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ticularly  the  case  where  the  Lombardy  poplar  or  the  silver  fir  had  at- 
taiiH'd  a  grent  heii^ht  The  author  of  the  article,  Vicomte  H^ricart 
de  Thnry   concludes  with  the  following  advice: — 

1.  Trav«'IU»rM  and  country  people,  reapers,  haymakers,  &c.,  durine 
tlie  lime  of  a  thunder  Htorni,  should  never  take  shelter  under  detached 
trees;  more  es;pecially  under  a  tree  which  stands  at  a  distaDce  from 
any  other;  such  trees  acting  as  conductors. 

2.  To  take  shelter  rather  under  a  bush,  than  a  tree,  and  the  lower 
and  more  spreading  it  is,  the  belter. 

S.  Never  to  take  shelter  on  that  side  of  an  object,  from  which  the 
wind  or  the  storm  comes,  or,  indeed,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  or 
the  storm.  Thus,  supposing  the  storm  proceeding  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west,  then  the  north  and  south  sides  of  a  bush,  or  other  shel- 
tering object,  are  to  be  chosen,  and  not  the  east  or  west  side 

4.  In  the  moment  of  danger,  the  safest  way  is  to  recline  at  length 
on  the  ground,  choosing  a  furrow  or  ditch,  if  any  should  he  at  band; 
but  no  time  should  be  lost  in  searching  either  for  a  furrow  or  ditch, 
or  for  a  bu^h  or  a  hedge,  because  the  upright  position,  maintained 
during  the  search,  is  incomparably  more  dangerous  than  the  horizon- 
tal one. 

5.  Always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  danger  is  great  in  proportion  to 
the  shortness  of  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  appearance  of  the 
lightning  and  the  noise  of  the  thunaer. 

6.  Those  who  cannot  afford  the  exf>enBe  of  lightning  conductors  to 
their  houses,  farm  buildings  and  ricks,  should  plant  near  them  late 
growing  trees,  such  as  the  pyramidal  oak,  (Qu^rcus  peduncul^ta  py- 
ramid^lis,)  the  Lombardy  poplar,  rP6pulus  fastigi^ta,V  the  cypress, 
the  larch,  the  silver  fir,  the  spruce  nr,  ozc.  {AnnaleB  a^Hort,  ae  Pa- 
risy  as  translated  in  Gard.  Mag,) 

Grafting  the  Lilac  on  the  ^sh. — It  is  recommended  to  grafl  the 
different  species  of  lilac  on  the  CXrnus  rotundifdlia,  or  flowering  ash, 
in  order  to  retard  tho  appearance  of  the  blooming,  and  to  prolong  the 
seaHon  of  that  beautiful  shrub;  but  whether  the  lilacs  would  endure 
many  years  on  the  ash,  is  very  doubtful,  since  the  period  of  the 
movement  of  the  sap  in  the  trees  is  very  different:  the  lilacs  expand- 
ing their  leaves  fully  a  month  before  the  ash  trees.  (^Annates  de  U 
Hoc,  d^Hort,  du  iford^  as  quoted  in  Annates  d^Hort  de  Parii,  and 
translated  in  Gard,  Mag,)  [We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  earlier  or 
later  period  of  the  flow  of  the  sap,  in  the  stock,  would  make  do  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  vigor  or  health  of  the  scion. — Ed.] 

Eoola  of  the  iKnothira  biennis,  eatable, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  the  Sciences  Physiques  et  Naturelles  d'Agriculture  et  d'lndus- 
trie,  it  was  sui^gested  that  the  (Enoth^ra  biennis  might  be  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  fleshy,  mild  and  nutritive.  {An- 
nates des  Sciences  Physiques,  ^"c.) 

A^gave  americiina, — The  A^gave  americkna  is  so  common  on  several 
parts  of  the  sea  shore  around  Toulon,  that  it  seems  indigenous.  Some 
plants  flower  every  year.  It  is  remarked  that  the  year  before  it  flow- 
ers, that  the  centre  leaves  become  straighter  and  smaller  than  they 
ordinarily  are.  For  the  first  few  days,' the  stem  rises  about  four  incb- 
es  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  space  of  two  months,  this  stem  ac- 
quires the  height  of  from  twenty  feet  to  twenty-two  feet;  it  is  then 
alraut  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  m  circumference  at  its  base.  The 
Agave  flowers  at  different  periods,  according  to  its  localities,  varying 
from  thirty  to  forty  years;  it  dies  afler  having  flowered,  but  its  leaves 
are  not  completely  withered  till  the  follpwing  year.    {PUmte  Pktf 
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nirogames  qui  erotssent  naiureUemeni  au»  Envirom  de  Toulon,  no- 
ticed in  Oard.  Mag.) 
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Jlvfnings  for  the  blooming  of  Dahlias. — My  Sulphurea  elegans 
flowers  coDtJnually,  with  perfect  l)eautirul  pale  blossoms,  under  the 
awning  which  has  been  over  it  for  many  weeks.  For  all  flowers 
which  are  apt  to  be  too  red,  an  awning  will  be  particularly  requi.Hiie. 
MjT  Sulphurea  ele^ans,  exposed  to  the  t<iin,  has  its  flowers  much 
stained  with  red. — Yours,  fr.  O.,  Sept,  1839. 

Immense  yield  of  mammoth  pumpkins. — One  of  my  neii^hhors, 
Mr.  Samuel  Rinear,  of  Whitehall,  Burlington  Co.,  planted  one  seed 
of  the  Mammoth  pumpkin  about  the  30th  of  last  May,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  gathered  on  the  21st  of  October,  and  weisrhpd  as  follows: — 
The  largest  weighed  234  pounds;  second  size,  173  poun(K<;  third 
size,  104  pounds;  fourth  size,  103  pounds; — in  all,  thirry-three  pump- 
kins, weighing  collectively,  1313  pounds !  The  length  of  the  vine,  with 
all  its  branches,  was  1801  feet.  I  saw  the  pumpkins,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  weight  and  measure  above  are  both  correct.  Beat  thin  if 
you  can.  Yours,  respectfully,  T,  Hancock,  Burlington,  N,  J.,  Nov, 
%  1839. 

Tvlip  Show  in  the  City  of  Boston. — Mr.  Walker's  great  Tulip 
Show,  next  spring,  will  be  made  in  the  city,  in  the  public  garden  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Mall.  An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into, 
between  Mr.  Walker  and  the  proprietors,  by  which  this  has  been 
eflTected,  greatly,  we  think,  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties.  A  much 
larger  number  of  visitors  will  see  them,  from  the  facility  which  the 
place  aflTords  to  strangers  visiting  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves,  many  of  whom  would  visit  the  i^arden  who  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  ride  out  as  far  as  Roxbury.  By  thus  bring- 
ing Buch  a  splendid  display  immediately  before  the  public,  a  greater 
taste  for  this  eorgeous  flower  will  be  diflfused,  and  the  result  will  be 
a  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  tulip  in  city  gardens,  where  they 
will  flourish  well,  and  where  even  the  smallest  spot  will  enable  the 
owner  or  occupier  to  plant  a  bed  of  sufficient  size  to  make  a  brilliant 
show  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  We  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce this  excellent  arrangement. — Ed, 

Premature  flowering  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. — The  season,  as 
observed  in  this  quarter,  exhibits  some  singular  phenomena  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  severe  storm  of  the  dOth  and  31st  August 
seemed  to  operate  upon  most  of  the  plants  in  our  vicinity,  like  a  frost, 
or  a  fire — curling,  blackening,  withering,  and  killing  the  foliage,  which 
generally  soon  dropped  off,  leaving  the  limbs  and  trunks  in  a  great 
measure  denuded.  This  January  nakedness  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
dress  of  leaves;  and  at  this  moment  many  of  the  fruit  trees,  as 

{>]ums,  &c.,  the  smaller  ornamental  trees  and  garden  shrubs,  particu- 
arly  the  laburnum  and  others  of  the  accacia  family,  are  actually 
blossoming  a  second  time.  These  re-duplications  are  believed  to  be 
injurious  to  the  future  growth  of  plants. — Nantucket  Inquirer, 

[The  same  phenomena  have  occurred  in  many  other  places.  In 
Sandwich^  Mass.,  and  in  other  towns  on  Cape  Cod,  the  apple  and 
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pear  trees  have  flowered,  A  friend  of  ours,  in  Sandwich, informs  n» 
that  his  apple  trees  have  been  almost  covered  with  bloom.  At  Nabaat 
fruit  trees,  of  all  kinds,  have  flowered.  At  Newburyport  the  same 
thing  has  occurred.  Most  of  these  premature  blooms  have  appear- 
ed in  places  near  the  sea-shore,  or  wliere  the  eflects  of  the  easterly 
storm,  the  last  of  August,  were  most  felt,  and  are  no  doubt  to  be  at- 
tributed, in  a  degree,  to  the  above  cause.  The  month  of  September 
was  not  so  remarkable  for  its  warmth,  as  to  cause  any  such  prema- 
ture vegetation  atone;  but  the  storm,  defoliating  the  trees,  and  check- 
ing the  flow  of  sap,  threw  them  into  a  state  of  rest;  the  ordinary 
weather  of  September  started  them  into  new  growth,  and  so  rapidly 
after  the  premature  rest,  that  it  operated  like  another  season,  and 
Wought  forward  the  next  year's  blossoms. — Ed.'j 

Vberis  eoroniiria. — This  is  the  name  under  which  we  have  cultivat- 
ed a  new  candytuft  the  past  summer,  and  the  plants  are  now,  (Oct. 
26,)  in  full  bloom  and  beauty,  the  hard  frosts  of  the  7th  and  8th 
leaving  it  uninjured.  It  has  pinnated  foliage,  and,  we  suspect,  is  /* 
pinnkta.  It  is  erect  in  its  growth,  flowering  rather  later  than  the  old 
7.  amkra,  but  continues  to  display  its  blossoms  af>er  the  latter  haa 
gone  to  seed.  It  is  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  and  it  should  be  a 
general  favorite  in  every  garden.  We  have  a  plant  before  us,  aa  we 
now  write,  covered  with  its  umbels  of  snowy  flowers. — Ed, 

Continued  drought  in  Athena ^  Ga. — Our  drought  still  continues; 
no  rain  since  my  last  which  has  wet  through  the  dust  for  half  an 
inch;  though  they  have  had  some  good  showers  from  twenty  to  fifly 
miles  around  us.  We  have  heavy  dews,  and  it  is  yet  wonderful  how 
vegetation  survives.  I  am  still  watering  my  young  pear  trees,  and 
some  cherries  are  in  flower:  if  a  warm  rain  comes  soon,  half  the 
forest  will  be  in  bloom,  and  next  year's  Yruit  ruined.  I  have  now,  on 
some  half  dried  up  dahlia  bushes,  in«  my  ganlen,  the  very  best  flow- 
ers which  I  ever  saw  in  my  life;  not,  to  be  sure,  of  any  of  your  late 
crack  varieties,  but  of  such  ordinary  names  as  Napoleon,  Grandis, 
Bride  of  Abydos,  Beauty  of  Camberwell,  &c.  1  suspect  I  have  the 
flnest  specimens  ever  seen  here. —  Yours .  M,  Ji,  fr.y  Jitkefu,  Go., 
Oct.  37,  1839. 

Great  produce  of  Rohan  Potatoes, — The  first  day  of  this  month, 
I  dug  my  Rohan  potatoes,  and  from  one  tuber  planted  last  spring, 
weighing  one  pound,  I  dug  Jive  bushels;  equal  to  three  hondred 
pounds  to  one.  The  three  largest  weighed,  collectively,  ten  pounds, 
and  the  largest  weighed  three  pounds  ten  ounces. — Yours  respectfui" 
ly,  Thos,  Haneoekf  Burlington^  N,  «/.,  Nov,  Q,  1839. 

JVfr.  M,  B,  Bateham,  our  correspondent,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
lately  made  a  visit  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  places  in  Eng- 
land, and  returned  home  in  the  steam  packet  Great  Western,  on  her 
last  passage  to  New  York.  Mr.  Bateham  made  the  tour  principally 
on  private  business,  connected  with  his  extensive  seed  establishment 
nt  Rochester;  but  be  also  visited  many  of  the  more  celebrated  nublic 
and  private  gardens,  with  a  view  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  gardening  and  agriculture.  Mr.  Bateham  has  written  us, 
since  his  return,  that  he  visited  Chatworth,  the  noble  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  the  Sheffield 
Botanic  Garden,  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Chis- 
wick,  Messrs.  Loddiges'  extensive  nursery,  at  Hackney,  and  numer- 
ous other  gardens,  at  each  of  which  places  he  made  some  memoranda, 
which,  we  are  gratifieil  in  stating,  he  will  communicate  in  our  next  vol- 
ume.   He  represents  gardening  as  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  and  the 
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gratificatioa  he  received  from  inspectiog  the  gardene,  he  eonsidersy  as 
amply  remunerating  him^  or  any  one,  oesiroua  of  obeerying  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science,  for  the  time  and  expense  of  the  voyage. — Ea. 

Mr,  Buisti  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  returned  from  London,  hav- 
ing passed  part  of  the  summer  in  England,  Scotland,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  has  brought  out  with  him  many  new  plants. — Id. 

Obttaeles  to  the  iniroduction  of  Tropical  Plants^  hy  the  Tropical 
Company^  at  Indian  Key,  Tropical  Florida. — Sir, — An  accidental 
conveyance  from  some  unknown  person,  has  brought  to  my  hands 
the  50th  number*  of  your  periodical,  dated  July,  1839.  At  the  same 
time  was  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  m  New  Jersey,  which 
requested  for  his  hot-house,  various  seeds  and  plants  of  the  adjacent 
West  India  Islands,  which  he  naturally  supposed  could  be  easily 
brought  to  and  transmitted  from  this  central  islet  of  the  Florida  Reef. 
As  your  Magazine  is  likely  read  by  most  gentlemen  proprietors  of 
green-houses  and  hot-houses,  I  hence  beg  leave,  througn  your  pages, 
to  inform  them  of  the  deplorable  faett^  that  even  at  Buffalo  or  at  Cin- 
cinnati, they  can  obtain  tropical  seeds  and  tropical  plants  from  all 
tropical  America,  via  the  ports  of  New  York  or  Charleston,  S.  C, 
with  much  greater  facility,  cheapness  and  safety,  than  I,  at  Indian 
Key,  can  obtain  them  from  Cuba,  or  the  Bahamas,  via  the  only  port 
of  Key  West;  and  that  hence,  since  my  return  to  this  islet,  on  the  SMh 
December  last,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  nngle  plant  through 
this  only  port  of  entry  in  all  tropical  Florida !  I ! 

Indeed,  so  great  are  the  govermental  obstacles  to  all  natural  rights 
of  direct  intercourse  with  our  nearest  neighbors,  that  Colonel  Harney, 
of  the  United  States  army,  at  Cape  Florida,  informs  me  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his  offi- 
cial permission  for  Bahamian  boats  to  come  direct  from  the  Bahamas 
to  his  station,  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  his  troops ! 
These  insuperable  oostacles  to  all  agricultural  improvement  of  South 
Florida,  were  interposed  years  ago  by  the  govermental  establishroent 
of  the  single  port  of  entry  at  the  remoUj  xoestvoardf  leeward  island  of 
Key  West:  and  these  iniuperable  obstacles  to  the  introduction  and  pro- 
pagation or  tropical  plants,  mwt  continue  undiminished j  until  addition- 
al ports  of  entry  shall  be  opened  at  or  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula;  but  not  even  one  additional  port  of  entry^  will  ever  be 
established,  so  long  as  it  can  be  prevented  by  the  powerful  opposition 
of  ail  the  private  proprietors,  public  officers,  and  dependent  popula- 
tion of  Key  West,  all  strongly  interested  and  strenuously  combined  to 
retain  and  to  perpetuate  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  whole  wrecking 
business  of  this  reef,  hitherto  absolutely  possessed  by  that  single^  re* 
mote,inconvenientf  yet  only  port  of  entry  for  all  South  Florida!!! 

In  January,  18S7, 1  left  Campeachy  with  manu  seeds,  and  proceed- 
ed to  New  Orleans,  where  I  was  vainly  detained  till  the  first  of  June, 
by  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a  passage  in  some  vessel  bound  directly  to 
Key  West.  I  was  then  obliged  to  go  first  to  the  foreign  port  of  Ha- 
vana and  expose  all  my  baggage  to  the  double  annoyances  of  entry 
and  departure  through  the  custom-house,  and  finally  passed,  in  a  fishing 
smack,  to  Key  West,  where  various  devices,  in  word  and  deed,  de- 
tained my  progress  from  the  17th  June  to  the  17th  July.  But  on  my 
arrival  at  this  islet,  on  the  flOih  of  July,  1837,  I  soon  found  that  its 
vicinity  affi>rded  the  only  eligible  and  occupiahle  site  in  all  South 

*  This  IB  incorrect,  owing  to  a  typographical  error:  the  July  number  was  the  56ib, 
and  was  made  to  read  the  60th,  by  the  numeral  6  dropping  out  of  the  form. 
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Florida,  for  the  formation  of  a  preparatory  nwiery  of  tropical  plant f* 
Indian  Key  was  then,  and  m  now,  the  oruy  fopuUUed  islet  neareM  to 
the  centre  of  the  reef,  to  the  coast  of  the  mam  landi  and  to  the  riflei 
of  the  Seminoles.  It  also  contained  the  only  person  most  suitable,  in 
all  respects,  to  preserve  and  to  propagate  my  tropical  seeds,  viz. 
Charles  Howe,  Elsq.,  postmaster  and  inspector,  the  only  man  and 
orUy  officer  of  all  South  Florida — universally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
worthy  man  and  officer  in  all  South  Florida!  The  same  eonsidera- 
tions  combined  with  the  trustees  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Company,  oa 
the  8th  January,  1839,  to  make  a  permanent  location  of  the  pre* 
paratory  nursery  for  tropical  plants  on  Lower  MataeunUtaf  one  mile 
west  of  Indian  Key.  We  then  hoped,  that  even  during  the  Seminole 
war,  we  might  accumulate  in  this  central  nurserjr,  all  valuable  plants 
which  propagate  themselves  on  the  most  arid  soil,  and  which  might 
thence  be  most  conveniently  extended  over  all  the  arid  rockv  islets  of 
the  whole  Florida  Reef.  We  positively  knew  that  all  the  useful 
plants  of  the  tropics  which  British  skill  and  capital  of  many  years  had 
accumulated  and  domesticated  on  the  arid  stony  soils  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Bahama  Islands,  were  equally  adapte<l  to  be  profitably  cultivated 
in  the  same  climate,  on  the  equally  arid  and  stony 'soil  of  all  the 
Florida  Keys;  and  bad  we  barely  enjoyed  our  naturdi  rights  of  direct 
intercourse  between  Nassau  and  the  nursery  at  the  only  proper  sea* 
son  of  the  solstitial  rain  in  June,  we  shoulathen  have  transferred  a 
whole  cargo  of  living  plants,  whose  geometrical  multiplication  in  a 
single  year  would  have  been  incalculably  important  to  the  speedy  eul- 
tivation  of  tropical  plants  in  tropical  Florida.  But  we  covld  not  o^ 
tain  a  single  tropiealplant  for  the  preparatory  nursery,  and  ita  cleared 
site  is  now  becoming  filled  again  with  indigenous  weeds!  (C&rica 
Papdya.^)  We  had,  however,  entertained  strong  hopes  of  collect- 
ing materials  for  the  preparatory  nursery,  from  the  green-houses  and 
hot-houses  of  the  northern  States  and  of  Europe,  by  the  only  prom- 
ised facility  of  a  semi-monthly  mail  packet  from  New  York  via  £»- 
dian  Key  and  Key  West  to  St.  Marks;  but  the  contractor  did  not 
fulfil  his  arrangements  with  the  Post-master  General,  and  hence  we 
passed  six  months  without  even  one  regular  mail  for  the  regular  trans- 
mission of  even  a  single  letter!  A  monthly  mail  packet  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  was  next  re-established  in  July  last,  but  on  her  third  trip 
out,  she  was  wrecked  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  we  do  not  yet 
know  whether  she  will  ever  be  replaced  bv  another  monthly  packet. 

We  also,  at  one  period,  entertained  a  third  humble  hope,  for  use- 
Ail  occupation  of  our  safe  central  nursery,  in  the  multiplication  of 
the  progeny  of  the  few  tropical  plants  near  Cape  Florida,  introduced 
by  me  in  1838, — but  which,  since  1835,  have  been  propagatir^  then^ 
selves  in  the  dangerous  sites  infested  by  the  savage  Seminoles.  Un- 
der the  kind  instructions  of  the  enlightened  Secretary  of  War,  /,  at 
the  least,  did  hope  that  a  few  plants  might  be  removed  from  a  few 
sites  in  the  destructible  possession  of  red  men;  but  now,  my  only 
hope  is,  that  the  same  plants  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  sites  from 
the  destructive  power  of  white  men. 

The  proprietors  of  hot-houses  in  the  United  States  will  hence  per- 
ceive that  the  only  proximate  hope  for  even  a  monthly  intercourse 
with  the  preparatory  nurseiy  will  depend  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monthly  mail  fpacket  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  that  the  only  fu- 
ture hopes  for  nlttng  said  nursery  with  plants  direct  from  the  tropics. 

>  ■  ■  11  ■  ■■  II^B  ■  ■■  I.I  I  ■■         1  ■  ■ 
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will  depend  on  the  establisbment  of  an  addidonal  port  of  entry,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Florida  Reef. — Very  re9peetfwhi,  your  obedient 
9ervani^  Henry  Perrine^  Superintendeni  for  the  T.  F.  Co.,  Indutn 
Key,  Fa.,  Oct.  23,  1839. 

r.  S. — Under  actual  oircumstances  it  is  ?ery  evident  that  I  can 
barely  increase  my  miniature  collections  in  boxes  of  earth  on  this  co- 
ral islet  by  the  only  means  of  the  few  seeds  which  shall  possibly  reach 
me  through  the  only  channel  of  the  Patent  Office,  at  Washington » 
p.  C;  where  the  enlightened  Commissioner  has  practically  estab- 
lished the  desiderated  agricultural  department  by  his  immensely  im* 
portent  circular  of  June  1st,  1839.  But  1  do  not  expect  any  seeds,  ex- 
cept from  the  very  few  intelligent  friends  of  the  enterprise  who  may 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  probable  importance  of  the  advance  in  a 
single  month  of  the  vegetation  of  a  single  seed  m  this  txcUmvely  eo/- 
tareouM  eoil! — H,  P, 

[We  regret  exceedingly  to  learn  that  there  are  such  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  preparatory  nursery  of  tropical 
plants  at  Indian  Key,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  government  will  be 
induced,  in  the  same  generosity  with  which  Congress  granted  to  the 
Company  the  land  for  the  formation  of  the  nursery,  to  open  a  port 
of  entry  at  Indian  Key,  or  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula. We  have  looked  upon  the  establishment  of  this  Company 
as  an  object  which  will  eventually  be  of  immense  usefulness  and 
importance  to  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
to  Florida  and  the  southern  portions  of  the  Union,  where  many  of 
the  plants  of  the  tropics,  which  afford  staple  commodities  of  com- 
merce, may  be  introduced  and  acclimatized,  through  the  medium  of 
the  preparatory  nursery  at  Indian  Key.  Dr.  Perrine,  in  his  able 
report  before  Congress,  has  given  a  list  of  manv  of  the  most  useful 
plants,  which  will,  without  doubt,  flourish  in  Florida  and  the  ad- 
joining states,  and  their  introduction  and  cultivation  will  render 
us  independent  of  other  nations,  for  those  useful  products  which  aro 
BOW  almost  exclusively  furnished  us  from  the  neighboring  islands, 
in  the  same  latitude,  and  with  a  climate  and  a  soil  in  no  way  better 
adapted  to  their  growth  than  the  rocky  islets  of  the  Florida  Reef. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  the 
above  conmuBicatiou  of  Dr.  Perrine,  and  as  our  Magazine  does 
reach  the  hands  of  nearly  all  the  principal  proprietors  of  green- 
houses and  hot-houses,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  we  trust  that  their 
attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  subject;  and  we  would  request  all  those 
who  may  have  seeds  of  tropical  plants,  particularly  some  of  our  cor- 
vespondents  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to  transmit  to  Dr.  Perrine, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  at  Washington,  any 
tropical  or  other  seeds  which  they  think  would  be  useful  to  the  pre- 
paratory nursery.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Perrine  will  address  us  again  oa 
this  subject,  anfi  we  shall  be  pleased  to  be  the  medium  of  conveying 
information  of  the  progress  of  the  company  towards  establishing  their 
Bursery.  Any  seeds  forwarded  to  our  care  will  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner  at  Washington,  to  be  sent  directly  to  Dr. 
Perrine. — Ed.] 

FitehiiAfiUgem  has  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  I.  H.  Gardi- 
Ber,  of  Roxbury.  It  is  a  splendid  species,  with  large  scarlet  flowers* 
and  of  vigorous  habit.— £a. 
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AftT.  IV.    ExkiMiatu  of  Hortieuliural  Soeieiie$. 

Oar  reports  of  the  exhibitions  which  have  been  held  by  Tarioos  so- 
cieties are  more  complete  than  last  year,  though  not  so  mnch  so  as  we 
had  anticipated.  The  monthly  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul-» 
tural  Society  have  been  already  given,  and  the  report  of  the  annual 
exhibition  only  remains  to  complete  the^hows  of  this  flourishinif  so- 
ciety for  1889.  The  Horticultural  Association  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Hudson  has  held  two  exhibitions,  one  spring  and  one  autumnal  one; 
the  former  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  report  of  which  appears  at  p.  SIO; 
the  latter  held  in  New  York,  at  Niblo's  Garden,  we  have  not  receiv- 
ed any  report  of  up  to  this  period.  The  exhibitions  which  have  been 
held  by  other  societies,  except  those  given  below,  are  the  New  Haven 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society,  N.  ¥., 
reports  of  neither  of  which  have  yet  been  received.  One  new  society 
has  been  formed,  the  Middlesex  Horticultural  Society  of  Lowell,  an 
account  of  the  first  exhibition  of  which  has  appeared  in  our  pages, 
(387.)  We  regret  that  our  correspondents  have  not  sent  us  the 
reports  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  societies  above  noticed,  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  following  list;  as  it  was  our  wish  to  have  em- 
bracefl  every  exhibition  which  had  taken  place  the  present  year,  even 
if  we  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  iriving  an  extra  sheet,  to  enable 
us  to  include  them  in  this  number.  We  Mieve  that  they  would  be 
read  with  more  interest,  co11ecte<l  together  in  this  way,  than  if  appear- 
ing  at  various  periods;  and  they  would  present  a  better  idea  or  what 
had  been  effected  by  the  labors  of  each  society,  than  if  read  in  de- 
tached portions.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  ac- 
complish this  object.  Another  year  we  shall  make  it  a  point  to  give 
110  report  of  any  exhibition,  unless  received  in  season  for  our  dosing 
number  of  the  volume. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  glance  at  the  reports  below,  that  the  objects 
have  been  more  varied,  and  the  specimens  more  numerous,  than  in 

Srevious  seasons.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  more  premiums  have  been 
istributed  than  heretofore;  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  superior 
character  and  interest  of  the  exhibitions.  It  is  the  only  way  to  bring 
about  legitimate  results;  and  every  society  which  has  the  sfNoe  of  a 
taste  for  horticultural  pursuits,  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  science  as  its  sole  objects,  will  see  at  once  that  in  no  wa^  can 
<his  be  so  speedily  brought  about  as  by  the  offer  of  liberal  premiums; 
thus  inducing  both  amateurs  and  practical  gardeners  to  excel  each 
other  in  their  productions. 

E$$ex  County  Natural  History  Society* — ^Three  exhibitions  of 
firuits  and  flowers  have  been  held  at  the  Society's  hall  this  season; 
the  two  first  early  in  the  season,  when  the  roses  and  piBonies  were  in 
their  prime;  the  other,  later,  when  the  gorgeous  aahlia  makes  so 
conspicuous  a  show,  and  the  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  the  choic- 
est fruit. 

The  storm  on  Friday  night,  August  30th,  caused  no  inconsiderable 
havoc  to  the  fruit  and  flowers.  In  many  of  our  gardens  the  flowers 
were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  fruit  was  shaken  from  the  trees  in 
vast  quantities;  however,  some  were  spared,  and  the  garden  of  F» 
Putnam  furnished  a  fine  displa]^  of  dahlias,  said  to  be  superior  to  an^ 
that  has  ever  before  been  exhibited  in  Salem.  The  collection  of  fruit 
was  very  fine. 
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At  all  the  exhtbitions  there  has  been,  as  usital,  a  n^odly  display  of 
native  plants,  forming  a  striking  and  very  marked  contrast  when  ar- 
ranged by  the  side  of  the  more  showy  species  of  our  gardens. 

Tne  following  are  some  of  the  plants  exhibited,  and  their  contrib- 
utors. 

Wednesday,  June  19, 1S39.— Garden  Plants: — From  J.  S.  Cabot, 
roses,  a  Tarietr,  including  Harris6nui,  Wells's  China  cabbage,  Watt's 
Celestial,  and  King  of  Prussia;  pseonies,  Whittl^JM,  Pottsu,  and 
Reev^stt;  herbaceous  plants,  OVobus  nlger,  purpilrea  and  variegiita, 
Amsdnia  sa]icif5Ha,  Dict&ranus  rObra,  Dracoc^pnalnm  Ruyschi^num, 
Crer^nium  sangulneum,  Luplnus  polyphylius,  i'hidx  maculktum  and 
Buav^olens,  Podalyria  aostrklis,  Tradescintta,  &;c.;  paniies. 

From  F.  Putnam,  C4ctus  var.  Jenkinsdntt ,  new  scarlet  and  late- 
ritius;  pieonles,  Binksft,  papaverkcea,  Ree7^sn,Pottsit,  Ricbardsdnti, 
&c^  roses,  Lee's  crimson  perpetual,  Rivera's  George  IV,  Empress 
of  France,  new  beautiful  Provence,  &c.  J.  F.  Allen,  bouquets,  pan- 
sies,  &c.  W.  P.  Richardson,  bouauets,  containing  Geritnium  stria- 
tum, roses,  several  varieties  of  columbines,  blue  bottles,  6cc.  John 
Lewis  Russell,  bouquets,  roses,  pansies,  fitc. 

Native  Plants : — From  Andrew  Nichols,  of  Danvers,  Sarracdnia 
purpi^rea,  iVis  prismlitica,  and  versicolor,  ^riza  m^ia,  ^ubus  odork- 
tus,  &c.  &c.  John  Lewis  Russell,  C&lla  paldstris,  Cetrkria  lamiod- 
sa,  and  Borrdra  purpurkcea.  £.  S.  L.  Richardson,  Corydklis  gladca, 
Jtrum  triphyllum,  Oistus  canadensis,  Hi^sium  umbellktum,  £c.  &c. 
George  D.  Phippen,  Ficia  satlva. 

Fruit: — From  J,  F.  Allen,  figs  and  cherries.  Andrew  Nichols, 
seedling  cherries. 

Native  Fruit: — E.  S.  L.  Richardson,  Fragkria  virginikna. 

Wedneidwfi  June  36, 1889. — Gartlen  Plants: — ^From  Mrs.  William 
Dean,  Ftednta  Whittldju.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Treadwell,  bouquets  of  Lysi- 
mkchia,  Lonicera,  roses,  &c.  J.  C.  Lee,  moss  and  Scotch  roses,  and 
bouquets.  E.  H.  Derln^,  Magnolia  trip^tala,  Liriod^ndron  tulipffera, 
H6ye  cam6sa,  Paasin6ra  and  AckcivL.  J.  8.  Cabot,  roses.  Talma 
Donveau,  Mobach,  Cupid,  La  Beaut^  eblouisant^,  Charles  11.,  &c.; 
pinks,  Ford's  seedling.  Bow's  Claudius,  Reid's  Princess  Victoria,  &c. 
Astr^ntia  minor,  JF\imkria  speci^a,  iSpires^a  trifolikta,  and  filip^ndu- 
la  flora  pleno,  Podalyria  austrklis,  Campanula /^ersiciefdlia,  varieties 
double  white  and  blue;  pseonies,  &c. 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  dahlias,  first  exhibited  this  season.  James 
Green,  moss  roses,  pinks,  &c.  T.  Ropes,  jr.,  Papkver  orientklis. 
G.  D.  Phippen,  bouquet,  S,  Driver,  jr.,  bouquets;  roses,  Bouquet 
perfects,  Banks's  lutea,  moss,  cabbage,  Provence,  black  mottled, 
Tuscany,  Celestial,  &c.  William  P.  Richardson,  bouquets  of  roses, 
geraniums,  &e.  F.  Putnam,  C&ctus  var.  speciosissimus,  Ackerm&nif, 
&e.;  roses,  about  fifty  varieties:  pceonies,  Hi^met,  WhittldjM,  spl^n- 
dens,  anemonefidra,  and  several  other  varieties. 

Native  Plants: — From  Henry  J.  Cross,  Cr^um  nivkle,  Camp&nula 
glomerkta  (introduced/^  and  rotundif^lia,  ThaUctrum  coryn^llum, 
Jlspl^nium  eb^nium,  .^rum  triphvllum,  Lithyrus  paldstris,  U^p6xis 
erects,  Solknum  dulcamkra,  iCalmsa  angustifdiia,  Azklea  viscdsa, 
iSendcio  adreus,  Gerknium  diss^ctum.  G.  D.  Phippen,  .iflVum  tri- 
phyllum, wild  and  cultivated. 

Fruit: — J.  C.  Lee,  strawberries,  pine.  Keen's  seedling,  and  Hovey's 
seedling  [No.  3;]  cherries,  white  Biffarreau.  J.  F.  Allen,  peaches, 
Koyal  Getfrge  clingstone;  grapes,  black  Hamburgh,  raised  in  his 
green-house.    William  P.  ftichardson,  cherries,  white  Bigarreau. 
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Vegetables:— Samuel  Webb,  jr.,  exhibited  specimens  of  rye,  (Se- 
ckle  cdreale,)  of  unusual  size,  raised  by  him  la  Conant  street,  near 
the  North  river.  The  stalks  measured  from  seven  to  eight  feet,  and 
the  heads  from  six  to  seven  inches.  The  whole  field  averages  from 
six  to  seven  feet.  A  correspondent  of  the  Yarmouth  Begi$ter  de» 
scribes  a  field  of  r^e  on  the  ikrm  of  Heman  Bursley,  of  West  Barn- 
stable. He  says,  it  appeared  remarkably  even  and  tall,  most  of  it  as 
high  as  the  head.  He  cut  several  stalks  above  the  root,  which,  on 
measuring,  were  found  to  vary  from  six  feet  four  inches  to  six  feet 
eleven  inches;  one  head  measuring  seven  inches,  or  seven  and  three 
quarters,  including  the  beard.  The  present  specimen  exceeds  that 
of  West  Barnstable.  In  Lancaster,  (Mass.)  I  noticed  a  field  of  nre, 
about  the  same  time,  where  many  of  the  stalks  measured  seven  feet 
and  upwards. 

Thurtday,  Oct  S,  1839. — Garden  Plants;— From  Francis  Putnam, 
dahlias,  two  hundred  blooms,  of  about  one  hundred  varieties,  among 
which  were  Ansell's  Unique,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Strikta  formosissima, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Countess  of  Mansfield,  Sunbury  Hero,  Zeno,  Hope, 
Marchioness  of  Lothian,  Queen  Victoria,  new  Picta  formosissima, 
and  Rienzi.  William  F.  Gardner,  O'xalis  Bowi^n.  Bouquets  from 
Miss  R.  S.  Ives,  J.  C.  Lee,  and  W.  P.  Richardson. 

Native  Plants: — From  Henr^  J.  Cross,  iiam&melis  virginica,  Gen- 
ti^na  saponkria,  Ciueuta  americkna,  Ger&rdtn  pedicul&ria,  and  tenui- 
f6lia,  Polygala  sangufnea,  Solid^o  bicolor,  and  cnW,  •d'ster  Ndve 
A'nglos  and  Nedttia  c^rnua.  £.  S.  L.  Richardson,  iSolid^o  and  as- 
ter, many  species,  &c. 

Fruits: — From  R.  Manning,  apples,  Ribstone  pippin,  Danven 
winter  sweet,  Bellfiower  (Coxe,)  and  Brabant  Bellnowers:  pears. 
Long  Green,  (of  Coxe,^  Beri  de  la  Motte,  Winter  Nelis,  Wilkmson, 
Beurr^  brown,  Beurre  bosc,  Catillac,  Winter  Orange,  Monsieur  le 
Cure  (Burgomaster  of  Boston,)  Jalousie,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Easter  beurrd  and  Fukon;  plums,  Imperatrice  violette,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  and  Saint  Catharine.  Pickering  Dodge,  Elfin  Glen,  pears, 
Napoleon :  grapes,  black  Hamburgh,  white  Chasselas,  rose  Chasse* 
las,  and  Z^infindal.  William  A.  Lander,  apples.  Monstrous  pippin, 
and  Fall  pippin;  pears,  Ganzel's  Bergamot,  St.  Ghislain,  and  two 
others,  names  unknown. 

From  J.  C.  Lee,  pears,  Messire  Jean,  Rouisselet  de  Rheims,  and 
Long  Green  Moutnwater;  peaches,  Malta,  and  several  fine  sorts, 
name  unknown;  Grapes,  black  Hamburgh,  Sweetwater  and  Zinfindal 
(all  excellent,)  and  a  pot  containing  a  black  Hamburgh  vine,  with  six 
bunches  of  beautiful  fruit.  Ephraim  Emmerton,  pears,  Surpasse 
virgalieu,  Beurr^  Diel,  Urbaniste,  Maria  Louise,  Henry  IV.,  St.  Mi- 
chael, Broca's  Bergamot,  Princess  d'  Orange,  Seckel,  Capsheaf, 
Glout  morceau.  Bonne  Louise,  Cushing,  Prince's  St.  Germain,  and 
Frederic  de  Wurtemburg. 

J.  M.  Ives,  apples,  Campfield  or  Newark  sweeting;  pears,  Lewis, 
Jalousie,  Glout  morceau,  Bezi  Montigny,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Beurr^ 
bronze,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  striped  St.  Germain,  Michael  Henry  pip- 
pin, Josephine,  Andrews,  Capiaumont,  Easter  beurr^.  Brown  beurre, 
Wilkinson,  Buffum,  Passe  Colmar,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  St.  Mi- 
chael, and  Autumn  bergamot;  peaches,  Lemon  clingstone;  plums, 
blue  Imperatrice,  and  Cruger's  seedling;  melons,  Minorca  and  Green 
Flesh  (citron.)  George  Driver,  grapes,  black  Hamburgh,  (open 
culture,)  and  Isabella.    William  P.  Kichardson,  applesi  Ribstone 
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pippin;  |>ear8,  Moorfowl's  Egg,  Broca's  Bergamot,  Brown  beurr^, 
aou  Iron;  qainces:  oranm. 

Vegetables: — From  Pickering  Dodge,  Elfin  Glen,  a  pumpkin 
weiirhmg  seventy-nine  pounds,  from  seeds  sent  him  from  Indiana. 

Albany  HortieaUwral  Society, — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Albany 
Horticuhural  Society  was  hela  in  Albany,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th 
of  September,  1839,  in  the  large  hall  room  in  the  Athenieum  building. 
The  snow  was  well  attended,  and  was  got  up  in  fine  style.  The  com- 
mittee reported  the  following  contributions  to  the  exhibition : — 

From  Walter  Elder,  (garaener  to  Dr.  Wendell,)  Albany,  fifteen 
aorta  potatoes,  China  corn,  bouquets  of  flowers,  white  and  red  sugar 
beets,  mangel  wurtzel,  red  and  white  onions,  French  pumpkin, 
weight  ninety-six  pounds,  Spanish  pumpkin,  weight  ninety  pounds, 
kohl  rabi,  white  ei?g  plant,  yellow  and  red  tomatoes,  twenty  sorts 
heart's  ease.  Philip  Henry,  Albany,  white  solid  celery,  German 
greens,  kohl  rabi,  case-knife  pole  beans.  Andrew  E.  Brown,  Alba- 
ny, large  pumpkins,  celery,  yellow  tomatoes.  G.  C.  Thorbum,  New 
York,  a  case  containing  choice  varieties  of  dahlias.  James  Wilson, 
Albany,  dahlias,  green-house  plants,  varieties  of  hearth  ease. 

From  J.  Buel  &  Co.,  Albany  Nursery,  a  beautiful  variety  of  dah- 
lias and  other  flowers,  interwoven  in  the  form  of  a  Castle  of  Flora; 
also,  a  great  variety  of  bouquets  of  flowers.  Theophtlus  Rossole, 
Albany,  white  solid  celery,  very  fine  butter  squashes,  turnips,  blqod 
beets.  Daniel  Payne,  Albany,  large  Roman  cabbage,  weight  twenty 
pounds,  Spanish  pumpkins,  cocoa-nut  squashes,  rota  bagas,  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  variegated  com.  Theodore  Allen,  Hyde  Park,  salsify, 
or  vegetable  oystar,  purple  egg  plant  and  red  onions.  Charles  Gil- 
christ, Albany,  drumbeaa  cabbages,  weight  twenty-one  pounds  each, 
egg  plant,  pears,  apples,  pannips,  carrots,  beets,  black  cluster  grapes* 
John  Faley,  Albany,  large  pumpkin,  ruta  baga,  potatoes. 

From  William  Buel,  Albany,  onions,  potatoes,  beets,  mangel  wurt- 
sel,  carrots,  parsnips,  winter  squashes,  egff  plant,  ruta  bagas,  dahlias, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  apples.  John  W.  Smith,  Albany,  potatoes 
and  parsnips.  Mr.  Benson,  Hudson,  sweetwater,  Isabella  grapes, 
and  tomatoes.  Joseph  Hall,  Arbor  Hill,  Albany,  ^ears  and  quinces. 
P.  Ashton,  Albany,  onions,  beets,  Lima  pole-beans,  carrots,  purple 
^gf*  plant.  Charles  Buel,  Albany,  fine  tomatoes.  Charles  H.  Loucks, 
Albany,  large  pumpkin,  weight  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  cocoa 
nut  squash.  Gen.  Dix,  Albany,  two  varieties  pears.  Thomas  In 
gram,  two  varieties  of  grapes.  A.  P.  Heartt,  Troy,  dahlias  and  egg 
plants. 

From  Prof.  J.  W.  Jackson,  Schenectady,  bouauets  of  flowers,  and 
a  fine  assortment  of  dahlias.  Thomas  Turner,  Aloany,  plums,  grapes, 
peas,  Rohan  potatoes,  yellow  and  red  tomatoes,  beets,  cabbages,  car- 
rots, four  varieties  corn,  ruta  baga  ;  largest  French  pumpkin,  weight 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds;  celery,  squashes,  onions,  dahlias,  and 
a  lot  of  flowers.  Robert  Neely,  Albany,  Isabella  grapes  and  plums. 
Dr.  B.  P.  Staats,  Albany,  cj^g  plums.  J.  Whalen,  Albany,  white 
egg  plants,  tomatoes,  nasturtium  in  pickle,  grapes,  dahlias  and  other 
flowers.  John  B.  Hutson,  Albany,  purple  t>rocoli,  fine  carrots,  egg 
plants,  long  and  turnip  beets.  Jacob  Mayer,  Albany,  one  large 
pumpkin. 

From  John  E.  Lovett,  Albany,  magnum  bonnm  and  egg  plums. 
Thomas  Dowling  Albany,  three  sorts  seedling  potatoes.  Edward 
Fortune,  Albany,  onions,  large  watermelons,  tomatoes,  beets,  man- 
gel wortzel,  parsnips,  carrots,  seven  year  pumpkins,  crook-neck  win- 
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ter  squaahes.  Judge  Woodwortb,  Hyde  Park,  onions,  carrots,  sugar 
beets  extra  large,  mangel  wurtzel  very  large  size,  purple  egg  plant, 
Lima  beans,  Rohan  potatoes,  turnips,  seedliog  Victoria  potatoes.  C. 
N.  Bement,  Albany,  superior  white  carrots,  ^a  new  variety,)  long 
blood  beets,  mangel  wurtzeJ,  tomatoes.  Wm.  Bement,  Albany, 
squashes,  parsnips,  onions,  carrots,  mangel  wnrtzel  very  fine. 

The  following  are  the  reports  of  the  Committee  for  awarding  pre* 
miums: — 

The  committee  appointed  to  decide  the  premiums  on    flowers, 

&c.,  would  report  that  they  have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows: — 

For  25  best  dahlias,  to  G.  C.  Thorburn,  New  Ywk, .    .    .  $20  00 

For  35  next  best  dahlias,  to  James  Wilson, 15  00 

For  35  next  best  dahlias,  to  J.  Buel  &  Co 10  00 

For  35  next  best  dahlias,  to  Prof.  Jaekson, 5  OO 

For  35  next  best  dahlias,  to  A.  P.  Heartt,  Troy,  >•  •  •  .  3  00 
For  best  design  for  a  centre  ornament  of  a  table  of  flowers, 

to  J.  Buel  &  Co 5  00 

For  second  best  design  for  a  centre  ornament  of  a  table  of 

flowers,  to  William  Buel, 300 

For  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  to  W.  £lder, S  00 

For  greatest  variety  bouquet  flowers,  to  J.  Buel  &  Co.  •  •  S  00 
For  beat  specimen  green-oouse  plants,  to  James  Wilson,  .  3  00 
For  greatest  assortment  of  plants  inpiots,  to  J.  Whalen,  .  3  00 
For  greatest  assortment  of  Heart's  Ease,  to  W.  Elder,       •    1  00 

Alexander  Ross,  Walter  Elder,  Martin  Lowe,  committee. 
The  committee  appointed  to  award  premiums  on  fruits  would  award 
the  following  premiums: — 
For  two  largest  bunches  grapes,  to  J.  Whalen,       •    .    .    .  #5  00 
For  next  largest  bunches  Isabella  grapes,  to  R.  Neelv,    .    .    3  00 
For  white  sweetwater  grapes,  to  llr,  Benson,  of  Hudson,     .    3  00 

For  pears,  to  C.  Gilchrist,       5  00 

For  pears,  to  Gen.  Dix, 3  00 

For  one  dozen  best  variety  apples,  to  William  Buel,  ...  5  00 
For  one  dozen  next  best  variety  apples,  to  Charles  Gikhrist,    3  00 

For  one  dozen  best  peaches,  to  William  Buel, 3  00 

For  one  dozen  best  quinces,  to  Joseph  Hall,        1  00 

For  four  water-melons,  large  size,  to  E.  Fortune,   •    .    •    •    3  00 

Isaac  Denniston,  R.  M.  Mei|^,  A.  P.  Heartt,  committee. 
The  committee  to  award  premiums  on  vegetables,  have  awarded  as 
follows: — 
Largest  pumpkin,  weight  113  lbs.,  to  Thomas  Turner,    •    .  #3  00 

Next  largest,  110  lbs.,  to  J.  H.Loucks, 100 

Two  largest  heads  cabbages,  to  C.  Gilchrist, 1  00 

Two  next  largest  heads  cabbages,  to  Daniel  Payne,  ...  1  00 
Best  variety  of  winter  squashes,  to  Edward  Fortune,  ...    3  00 

Best  tomatoes,  to  Charles  Buel, 100 

Best  fruit  of  the  egg  plant,  to  A.  P.  Heartt, 1  00 

Best  variety  winter  potatoes,  W.  Elder, 3  00 

Two  best  heads  brocoli,  to  J.  B.  Hutson,       ......    3  00 

Six  best  heads  celery,  to  Theophilus  Rossole 1  00 

One  dozen  turnips,  for  family  use,  from  Judge  Woodwortb, 

of  Hyde  Park,  Duchess  countv, 1  00 

One  dozen  best  carrots,  for  family  use,  to  P.  Ashton,  ...  1  00 
One  dozen  best  carrots,  for  stock,  to  C.  Gilchrist,  .  •  .  •  1  00 
One  dozen  best  ruta  baga,  for  stock,  to  J.  Faley,    ....    1  00 
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Half  dozen  best  sagar  beets,  for  stock,  to  Judge  Woodward,  of 

Hyde  Park,       1  00 

Half  dozen  best  mangel  wurtzel,  to  C  N.  Bement, ....  1  00 
Half  dozen  best  beets,  for  family  use,  to  W.  Buel,  ....  1  00 
Half  dozen  best  parsnips,  for  family  use  to  J.  W.  Smith,  1  00 

Half  dozen  best  salsify,  or  vegetable  oyster,  to  Theo.  Allen,  of 

Hyde  Park, 1  00 

One  dozen  best  onions,  to  Edward  Fortune, 1  00 

Half  peck  best  Lima  pole  beans,  to  Judge  Wood  worth,  .  .  1  00 
Half  dozen  white  carrots,  (disc-  prem.)  to  C-  N.  Bement,  1  00 

Half  doz.  yellow  tomatoes,  (discr.  nrem.)  to  T.  Booth,  .  •  1  00 
Three  varieties  seedling  potatoes  (disc,  prem.)  to  T.  Dowling,  1  00 

German  greens,  (discr.  prem-)  to  P-  Henery, 1  00 

Kohl  Rabi,  (discr.  prem.)  to  P.  Henery, 1  00 

Two  Spanish  pumpkins,  (discr-  prem-)  to  Daniel  Payne,    .     1  00 

Andrew  £.  Brown,  Charles  Buel,  Jesse  Buel,  jr.,  committee. 
Hortictdturai  Exhibition  of  the  Burlington  Lyceum,  (N.  J.) — 
Dear  Sir. — Below  I  send  you  an  account  of  our  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion, held  in  this  place  on  the  25th  and  36rh  of  September  last.  The 
show  was  well  got  up,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  visit- 
ors.     The  following  were  the  contributors: — 

From  Horace  Binney,  Esq.,  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  late  Heath 
peaches,  Gloria  mundi  apnles.  Butter  pears,  Spanish  chestnuts.  Cof- 
fee tree  full  of  fruit,  Panddnua,  or  Screw  pine,  green  and  black  tea, 
mahogany, banana,  two  fine  gum  elastics,  palms,  and  many  other  fine 
exotics.  Charles  Chauncey,  Esq.,  Butter  pears;  sugar  cane;  Gve  ex- 
tra lemon  trees,  full  of  fruit,  equal  to  any  in  this  vicinity;  oranges, 
%S|  palms,  gardenias,  roses,  and  many  other  exotics. 

From  Joseph  Askew,  Crasanne,  Muscat,  AUemand,  St.  (jrermnin, 
Seckel  (fine,^  Butter  (fine,)  and  Harrison  fall  pears.  Joseph  Goldy, 
Gloria  inundi  and  Lady  apples.  Amelia  Smith,  Mandarin  and  Mvrtle 
orange  trees,  full  of  fruit.  Susan  L  Smith,  white  Chasselas,  Isabella 
and  Elsinborough  grapes,  and  Crasanne  pears.  Thomas  Dutton, 
Crasanne  and  Orange  d'hiver  pears.  John  Cox,  Seckel  pears.  Su- 
san V.  Bradford,  iTiteea  sp.,  thirteen  feet  high,  oranges,  myrtles, 
pomegranates,  jessamines,  pittdsporums,  roses,  &c. 

From  Capt.  F.  Engle,  Butter  pears.  Samuel  R.  Wetherill,  frost 
gage  plums,  Crasanne,  Bergamot,  Butter,  and  Harrison  Fall  pears,  Is- 
abella, and  white  Lisbon  grapes,  Maltese  orange  trees  full  of  fruit, 
sweet  oranffes,  lemons,  cactuses,  &c.,  a  basket  bouquet.  Mrs.  Hib- 
berts's  garden,  Thirteenth  and  Lombard  streets,  Philadelphia,  a  fine 
basket  bouquet.  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Carey,  two  fine  basket  bouquets,  wine 
apples,  Madeira  nuts,  and  butter-nuts.  Charles  Kinsey,  lime  tree, 
with  sixty  full  grown  fruit  on,  lemons  and  Butter  pears.  Dylwin  Smith, 
Butter  pears  and  apples.  Samuel  Stockton,  Elsinborough  grapes. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Roberdet,  Elsinborough,  Isabella  and  Golden  Chasselas 
grapes.  Mrs.  Emory,  some  fine  exotics.  Ann  Cox,  lemons  and 
orange  trees,  full  of  fruit,  and  centre  bounuets.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ches- 
ter, lemons,  oranges,  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes. 
George  Gaskill,  Isabella  grapes.    James  C.  Hulme,  Elsinborough 

grapes.  Joseph  &  N.  W.  C.  Scott,  some  fine  watermelons.  Lewis 
rice,  Elsinborough  grapes.  Mrs.  Mackason,  Isabella  grapes.  James 
Sterling,  Elsinborough  grapes.  George  Deacon,  Lisbon  grapes. 
Samuel  R.  Gummere,  Elsinborough  grapes.  Abraham  Z.  Shreeve, 
Isabella  and  Elsinborouffh  grapes*  John  Pool,  Gloria  mundi  apples. 
Robert  Grubb,  fine  apples,  and  wild  grapes.  James  Araonson,  fine 
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apples.  Marj(aret  M.  Smith,  BlaD^  and  Elsinborough  grapes.  Sam- 
uel Vauseive,  limes,  lemons  and  other  exotics.  Cnristian  Elstelow, 
four  sugar  beets,  weii^ht  together,  forty  pounds  and  three  quarters. 
David  King,  fine  quinces.  William  McKee,  jr.,  limes,  roses,  cac- 
tuses, and  other  fine  plants;  a  fine  bouquet.    Adam  Price,  figs. 

From  Thomas  Hancock,  black  pepper,  mahogany  tree,  coffee  tree, 
aniseed,  and  gum  elastic;  red  cheek  Malacoton  peaches,  hard  shell 
almonds,  white  Chasselas  grapes,  one  hundred  and  one  ▼arieties  of 
dahlias,  two  pyramids  of  cut  nowers,  put  up  by  Nathan  Holman  and 
Matthew  Roydhouse.  Thomas  Heiskell,  about  ninety  varieties  of 
dahlias.  Allen  Jones,  Smock's  Cling,  and  Rodman's  Red  Cling 
peaches.  Isaac  Pullen,  Heightstown  Smock's  Cling,  and  Rodman's 
Ked  Cling  peaches.  Israel  Kinsman,  Smock's  Free,  and  Rodman's 
Red  Cling  peaches.  John  Hulme,  a  seedling  freestone  peach,  extra 
fine.  Miss  Caroline  Watson,  a  fine  bouauet.  Ward  Cheney  & 
Brothers,  a  fine  umbrella  bouquet.  George  Robinson,  a  fine  pyramid 
bouquet. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  contributed  fine  specimens  of 
vegetables,  viz:  William  6.  Deacon,  mammoth  pumpkin,  one  hundred 
anci  ninety  pounds;  Jonathan  Hilyard,  William  Smith,  Burr  Woolr 
man,  Charles  Kinsey,  Jacob  Dawson,  John  Roydhouse,  Joseph  L. 
Powell,  Caleb  Gaskill,  David  Alien,  Daniel  Hancock,  Samuel  Rog- 
ers, Benjamin  Tage,  Horace  Binney,  William  McKee,  jr.,  Mrs.  Kel- 
lum,  Joseph  Pierson,  Ward  Cheney  &>  Brothers,  Henry  Mahan,  Dyl- 
win  Smith,  Joseph  H.  Smith,  Joseph  Askew,  Matthew  Ivory,  Adam 
Price,  Mrs.  Gen.  Wall,  Bishop  Doane,  Caleb  S.  Wright,  Thomas 
Hancock,  Joseph  Parish,  jr.  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Carey,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ches- 
ter, Capt.  F.  Engle,  Francis  Weber,  and  James  C.  Hulme. 

From  James  Hopkins,  comer  of  Broad  and  Chestnut  streets,  Phila- 
delphia, a  very  superior  ink  for  writing  on  zinc  labels. 
Premiums  awarded  on  Thursdav,  the  36th : — 

For  the  best  native  grapes,  Elsinborough,  six  bunches,  to  Samuel 
Stockton. 

For  the  best  foreign,  six  bunches,  white  Chasselas,  to  Susan  I-  Smith. 

For  the  best  peaches,  half  peck,  Smock's  Cling  and  Rodman's  red 
Cling,  to  Allen  Jones. 

For  the  best  pears,  half  peck,  and  Seckel  apples,  to  John  Cox* 

For  Gloria  mundi,  to  Joseph  Goldy. 

For  the  best  watermelons,  three,  to  Joseph  and  N-  W.  C.  Scott- 

For  the  best  potatoes  (Mercer's,)  to  Capt.  F.  Engle. 

For  the  best  sweet  potatoes,  to  Matthew  Ivory. 

For  the  best  Lima  beans,  to  Adam  Price- 

For  the  best  onions,  to  Benjamin  Tajge. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  dahlias,  to  Thomas  HeidKell. 

For  the  best  bouquet,  to  Ann  Cox. 

For  the  best  celery,  six  roote,  to  John  Cox. 

For  the  best  brocolis,  three  heads,  to  Bishop  Doane. 

For  the  best  egg  plants,  three,  to  Joseph  Parrish,  jr. 

For  the  best  pyramid  of  cut  flowers,  to  Nathan  Holman. 

For  the  largest  pumpkin,  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  to  Wil- 
liam G.  Deacon. 

We  more  than  realized  our  expectations  and  the  expectations  of 
others. — F(mrt,  very  reipeetfuHy^  Thonuu  Hancock,  .Btcr/ing-len, 
Oct.  1839. 

Maryland  Horiicullurdl  Society — Meetings  dug.  17<A,  1889.  Flow- 
ers:—From  John  Feast,  Brunsvigta  Josepbina,  JZristol6chia  labidaa, 
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Reneilmui  Diitans,  Fitex  JSf^nnn  c&stus,  Madame  D^sprea  Tea  rose, 
BoarboD  Tea  rose,  Paasifldra  Kermesina,  and  twelve  yarietiea  of 
fine  dahliaa. 

Fniita: — From  B.  I.  Cohen,  Esq.,  a  dish  of  fine  peaches,  and  two 
of  plums.  From  Abner  Linthicuni,  Esq.,  half  a  peck  of  Duff's  early 
yellow  peaches,  very  superior. 

•Aug,  34<A. — Flowers: — From  John  Feast,  a  beautiful  boucmet  of 
cut  flowers,  consisting  of  dahlias,  roses,  hibiscuses,  &c.  From  Dr.  T. 
Edmonson,  jr.,  a  beautiful  collection  of  cut  flowers,  consisting  of  the 
following  roses:  Jaune  D^pres,  Noisette,  Madame  D^spres,  Bour- 
bon; also,  phloxes,  German  asters,  and  the  following  dahlias — Water 
Witch,  Dennissu,  King  of  the  Whites,  Desdemona,  Lady  C.  Long, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  Village  Maid,  &c. 

Vegetables: — From  John  McCauley,  gardener  to  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
large  and  fine  e^g  plant,  weighing  five  pounds  and  four  ounces,  and  a 
plate  of  fine  Lima  beans. 

Sept,  7th. — Flowers: — From  John  Feast,  a  new  plant,  from  the 
West  Indies,  producing  a  scarlet  flower,  name  unknown;  also,  a  fine 
rariety  of  dahlias.  From  Samuel  Feast,  a  fine  variety  of  dahlias, 
and  several  roses,  &c.  From  Edward  Kurtz,  a  bouquet  of  fine  Ger- 
man asters  and  zinnias;  also,  seedling  phloxes,  &c.  From  Mrs.  John 
Lester,  a  large  bouquet  of  China  asters,  fine. 

Fruits :--From  James  Stuart,  (Talbot  Co.)  an  apple  weighing  one 
pound  and  ^ve  ounces.  From  Mrs.  John  Ridgley,  of  Hampton, 
three  varieties  of  peaches,  remarkably  fine,  six  weighing  two  pounds 
and  ten  ounces. 

Vegeubles:— From  Jeremiah  Nichols,  (of  Kent  Co.)  a  sugar  beet, 
weighing  thirteen  pounds  and  eight  ounces. 

A  committee  of  arrangements  was  chosen  at  this  meeting,  to  super- 
intend the  annua]  exhibition  on  the  35th. 

Sept.  14th. — Flowers:— From  John  Feast,  O'xalis  Bowidi,  and  a 
collection  of  roses,  dahlias,  &c.  From  W.  C.  Wilson,  a  fine  coUec- 
tion  of  dahlias.    From  Samuel  Feast,  a  collection  of  dahlias  and  roses. 

Vegetables: — From  Col.  Mercer,  two  mangel  wurtzel  beets,  weigh- 
ing each  sixteen  pounds  and  ten  ounces,  and  fiAeen  pounds  and  two 
ounces.  From  Robert  Ramsay,  three  fine  egf^  plants,  one  weighing 
five  pounds  and  eight  ounces.  From  Robert  Gilman,  one  large  pota- 
to. From  John  McTavish,  one  large  pumpkin,  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  six  pounds;  also,  one  e^g  plant,  four  pounds. 

Fruit: — From  R.  Owen,  pippm  apples.  From  James  Wilson, 
Dwyana  pears.  From  John  Barbour,  three  large  apples.  From 
J.  McTavish,  Catawba,  and  other  grapes. 

The  Fall  Exhilntion  of  the  Soeietff  was  held  on  the  95th,  36th,  and 
d7th  of  September,  and  far  exceeded  any  previous  show  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, both  in  the  quality  and  excellence  of  the  articles  exhibited; 
especially  has  the  Society  to  congratulate  itself  and  the  community, 
'  whose  interests  are  so  identified  with  this  laudable  institution,  at  the 
marked  and  manifest  improvement,  gradual  though  sure,  which  is  ev- 
ident in  our  horticultural  productions.  "  What  mdeed  could  exceed 
the  rare  and  lieautiful  fruits,  with  which  the  tables  were  so  bountifully 
loaded  ?  The  vegetables — what  shall  we  say  of  them  } — then,  too,  the 
rich  and  varied  display  of  native  and  exotic  plants,  enriched  by  that 
gorgeous  flower,  the  dahlia."  The  following  were  the  contributions 
to  the  exhibition:  — 

Flowers: — From  Dr.  T.  Edmonson,  the  following  green-house  and 
hot-house  plants: — Coffia  nHihica,  Astrapce^a  Wallichu,  (seven  feet 
in  diameter^  Draco^na  f^rrea,  three  varieties  of  £/ibiscas  sinensis. 
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Camellia  japdnicn  6]ba  pidno  (in  bloom,)  StreHtzta  re|elD»,  Calittbea 
zelirina,  TriideDC&nuii  Mcolor,  Cunningh&mia  Iniiceolkta,  several  spe- 
<^ies  of  CactiiH  and  iriany  other  plants;  also,  dahlias  in  boxes,  which 
were  very  atrractive.  From  Mrs.  George  Lane,  Pitt68porum  Tobira 
varieji^ita,  Eu6nymtts  varieg&ta,  Passifldra  alkta,  Jllyrtus  [?]  austrilis, 
Bruffin&nsta  arbdrea,  L6tU8  jacobie^us,  Magn61tVi  fusckta,  &c.  From 
8t.  Manx's  College,  Go6kta  punctata,  four  species  of  Ficus,  Dracas^na 
drkco,  Eucalyptus  of  sorts,  A^gave  gemtnifl6ra,  ji^rum  cordMum, 
myrtles,  melaleucas  and  many  other  plants.  From  G.  W.  Andrews. 
Epiphyllum  Ackerm&nnn.  From  Miss  Cohen,  a  large  plant  in  full 
bloom  of  C^strum  noctlirnum. 

From  Zebulon  Waters,  two  plants  of  the  Guernsey  lily,  in  bloom, 
Jasminum  grandifldrum,  Fdchsta  glob6sa,  Achknta  malvavlscus,  &c. 
Mrs.  Skinner,  a  fine  specimen  of  an  orchidaceous  plant.  Ed.  Kurtz, 
Metroaid^ros  semperfldrens,  green  and  black  tea  plants,  Tellow  Tea 
rose  and  the  Triumph  of  Luxemborgh  Tea,  an  ornamental  stand  of 
verbenas,  &c.  Mr.  Cowly,  choice  plants.  Mr.  Devaux,  Eehinocic* 
tus  Eyridsu,  /^lez  variegkta,  Crissula  falciita,  £u5nymus  variegkta, 
and  other  plants. 

From  John  Feast,  Astrapte^a  WalHchu,  Jlcus  el&stica,  (Xxalis 
Bowi^f,  Milsa  paradisiaca,  Till&ndsia  serrita,  Tabemcemontitna  coro- 
nitria,  Erythriua  Crista-g&lli,  Crinum  americkna,  G^snera  n6va.  Hi" 
bisctts  of  sorts,  Sago  palm,  cactuses,  cyclamens,  melaleucas,  &c. 
From  Samuel  Feast,  Coffia  ar&bica,  Carolfnea  princeps,  and  regime, 
clove  tree,  Dracoe^na  draco  and  fi^rrea,  Passifl6ra  princeps,  alkta  and 
Kermeslna,  Man^ttia  coidif^lia,  C&ttleya  Forb^stt  in  fine  flower, 
Jtfimdsa  arb6rea,  cinnamon,  camphor  and  tea  trees,  Sago  palm,  aca- 
cias, and  other  plants* 

Cut  flowers  were  contributed  as  follows : — From  Mrs.  G.  W.  Riggs, 
a  fine  display,  particularly  of  roses.  Mrs.  John  Lester,  bouquets, 
Mrs.  Robert  Gilmore,  Tea,  Noisette,  daily,  and  other  roses,  zinnias, 
marigolds,  hollyhocks,  verbenas,  &c.  Mrs.  Charles  Boh n,  splendid 
dahlias,  and  other  choice  flowers.  Miss  Moore,  some  choice  bouquets 
of  dahlias  and  many  other  flowers,  W.  C.  Wilson,  a  superb  collec- 
tion of  magnificent  dahlias,  among  which  were  Marchioness  of  Tavis- 
tock, Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Sulphurea  ele- 
gans,  Juliet,  Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Glory  of 
the  West,  together  with  other  flowers.  Mrs.  George  Law,  a  choice 
stand  of  dahlias,  and  large  quantities  of  the  choicest  annual  and  gar- 
den flowers.  Mrs.  Robert  Taylor,  some  very  fine  flowers.  Mrs. 
Muschett,  a  collection  of  roses  and  other  flowers. 

From  Miss  Sophia  Kurtz,  a  fine  collection  of  zinnias*  Miss  Mary 
Waters,  roses,  dahlias,  zinnias,  &c.  Mrs.  Lyons,  very  fine  Lady 
Slippers.  Mrs.  Foike,  Havre  de  Grace,  Gord6nta  pub^scens.  R. 
Holiday,  China  roses,  verbenas,  dahlias,  &c.  very  fine.  Mr.  De- 
vaux, double  China  roses,  verbenas,  heliotropes,  &c.  Mr.  Fre<)eric 
Lov«ring,  dahlias,  roses,  &c.  P.  P.  Sadler,  a  fine  displav  of  dahlias. 
Henry  Rhodewald,  dahlias,  zinnias,  roses,  marigolds.  Dr.  Edmon- 
0on,  a  atand  of  dahlias,  with  a  large  collection  of  other  flowers.  Chas. 
TimmoAs,  gardener  to  Robert  Gilmor,  a  fine  displcur  of  roses.  Mrs. 
J.  Dixon,  many  choice  varieties  of  roses,  verbenas,  8us.  John. Feast, 
a  fine  stand  of  choice  dahlias,  containing  many  new  kinds,  with  bou- 
quets of  flowers.  Samuel  Feast,  a  stand  of  dahlias,  with  a  variety  of 
roses,  verbenas,  passifioras,  ziunias,  &c. 

Fruits: — From  Miss  Ann  Rogers,  a  basket  of  Buerre  pearsi  of  un- 
common beauty^  and  of  high  flavor.    Mrs.  H.  L.  Bowley,  a  basket 
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of  very  superior  figs.  Joseph  Evans,  very  large  apples,  one  weigh- 
ing twenty-six  ounces.  Mrs.  Hyam,  a  large  collection  of  graiies, 
Tamprena,  ([oklen  Cbasselas,  Bordeaux  purple,  Catawba,  Herhe- 
tnont's  madeira,  &c.  Wm.  H.  de  Courcy,  of  Easton,  a  basket  of 
inammoth  Pippins.  Mrs.  J.  Lester,  a  dish  of  pomegranates  of  great 
size  and  beauty.  Robert  Sinclair,  Vergaleau  pears,  native  plums, 
and  four  varieties  of  apples.  Mrs.  Isaac  M'Kira,  superior  quinces, 
Seckel  pears,  and  Uerliemont's  grapes  of  excellent  quality.  Henry 
Moore,  of  Aisquitb  street,  a  peck  of  superb  Heath  peaches,  yellow 
Celestial  figs,  and  Isabella  grapes.  Charles  Bohn,  fine  large  lemons 
and  apples.  Mrs.  Robert  Gilmor,  a  dish  of  raspberries.  W.  E. 
Phillips,  Muscatel  grapes.  Gid.  B.  Smith,  Isabella  grapes  from  a 
vine  of  two  years  only,  with  three  hundred  and  fif>een  bunches,  all  of 
the  same  gigantic  size.  James  Wilson,  white  Codlin  apples;  striped, 
Seckel,  and  Buerre  pears;  Isabella,  and  Bland  grapes. 

From  Dr.  Tho.  Edmond^on,  Outage  orange,  and  a  large  sapply  of 
lemons,  oranees,  and  St.  Helena  limes,  very  superior,  and  a  basket  of 
the  fruit  of  Pyrus  jap6nica,  or  Japan  rear.    Peter  Coombs,  English 
red  streak,  and  mammoth  Pippin  apples,  and  veir  fine  Heath  peach- 
es.   R.  H.  Owen,  monstous  Pippin,  and  Siberian  Crab  apples.    Chas. 
Timmons,  gardener  to  R.  Gilmor,  very  fine  figs,  rasjiberries,  and 
Seckel  pears.    Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  very  superior  Seckel  pears,  Heath 
peaches,  and  Herbemont's  Madeira  grapes.     Mrs.  Wm.  Gilmor,  a 
dish  of  raspberries.     Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  grapes  of 
open  ground  culture,  and  a  superior  bunch  grown  under  glass,  of 
large  size  and  delicious  flavor.     F.  D.  M'Henry,  a  btrge  and  liberal 
supply  of  Bellflower  apples  of  excellent  quality.     Peaches  fronv 
Messrs.  Williams,  James,  Hen.  Hull,  &e.     Grapes  from  Messrs.  Z. 
Waters,  B.  I.  Cohen,  F.  A.  Levering,  Butcher,  Johnson,  and  many- 
others.    Large  Chinquepins  from  James  Delacour,  &c. 

Vegetables ;^From  John  W.  Ward,  Rohan  potatoes,  and  the  Cow» 
horn,  a  new  variety  kidney  shaped;  parsnips,. Winter  squash, gourds,. 
Lima  beans,  white  com,  ^c.  David  Barnum,  Seedling  onions,  Sa- 
voy cabbage,  turnip,  beets,  parsnips,  &c.  Th.  B-  Skinner,  Ockra.. 
Geo.  Beltzhoover,  three  large  mangel  wurtzel.  John  Mercer,  of  Ce- 
dar Park,  a  pumpkin  weif^bing  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and 
mangel  wurtzel  weighing  nineteen  pounds  and  a  half-  Mr.  Devanx, 
white  carrots,  endive.  Sugar  pepper,  sweet  tomato.  Cow-horn  potato, 
celery,  Turnip-rooted  do.^  artichokes,  leeks,  &c.  Thomas  French, 
cabbases,  parsnips,  Spanish  radish,  egg  plants,  beets,  cucumbers, 
&c.  H.  B.  Chew,  of  Epsom,  Rohan  and  Mercer  potatoes,  beets, 
cabbages,  tomatoes,  artichokes,  &c.  Chas.  Timmons,  gardener  to  R. 
Gilmor,  Cow-horn  aod  Mercer  potatoes,  seedling  onions,  egg  plants, 
Lima  beans,  &c. 

From  Chas.  Deems,  gardener  to  James  Wilson,  carrots,  squash, 
beets,  egg  plants,  tomatoes,  Lima  beans,  Mercer,  Rohan,  and  Cow- 
horn  potatoes.  Tree  corn,  &.e.  G«  E.  Bowley,  seedling  onions,  veg- 
etable marrow,  carrots,  &c.  Thos.  Dixon,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Don- 
nell,  earrots,  egg  plants,  salsify,  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  onions,  three  va- 
rieties of  Lima  beans,  parsnips,  flat  Dutch  cabbage,  &c.  William 
Yates,  egg  plants,  beets,  Lima  beans,  flat  Dutch  cabbage.  Jonathan 
M'Tavish,  a  pumpkin  weighing  106  lbs.  Mrs.  George  Law,  vegeta- 
ble marrow,  yellow  sugar  tomatoes,  and  cow-horn  potatoes.  W.  W. 
Watkins,  vegetable  marrow.  Peter  Coombs,  orange  carrots,  salsify, 
capebrocoli;  long  green  cucumbers,  mercer  potatoes,  &.c.  Robert 
Earasayi  ejgg  plantSi  blue  potatoes,  white  corn,  &c.  Henry  Schwartze, 
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four^Btalks  of  corn'  four  and  a  half  feet  htgh.  Jobn  Rtdgely,  of 
Hampton,  mangel  wurtzel,  16  lbs.  each.  Rohan  potatoes  from  Sam- 
uel Feast;  gourds  from  Edward  ScbeflEer;  seedling  onions  from  F.  D. 
M' Henry  and  George  Barrow,  &c. 

Besides  the  above,  several  articles  of  silk  were  presented  for  the 
Society's  premiums.  Among  them  was  a  net  shawl  and  a  pocket  band- 
kerchief.  The  whole  exhibition,  from  the  Report,  appears  to  have 
passed  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.    (Jim.  Farmer.) 

Columbian  HorlieuHurid  Society,  (  fFoihington,  D.  C.) — ^The  So- 
ciety has  held  monthly  exhibitions,  the  reports  of  whiph  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  below. 

Monthly  Meeting,  May  4,  1BS9. — Eixhibited.  From  Mrs.  Seaton, 
a  splendid  bouquet  of  tulips,  in  great  variety;  also,  fine  double  hya- 
cinths. Mr.  J.  F.  Callan  exhibited  handsome  bouqirets  of  flowers. 
A  member  brought  forward  blooms  of  Zephyr&nthes  atam&sco  and 
Amaryllis  alkta. 

Vegetables: — From  Mr.  Cammac,  fine  specimens  of  asparagus, 
Hve  stalks  weighing  one  pound  and  a  half.  Mr.  Callan  also  showed 
a  large  basket  of  Giant  asparagus. 

July  6th. — At  this  meeting  there  was  a  good  exhibition  of  fruit,  as 
follows: — From  J.  A.  Smith,  black  apricots,  yellow  Bough,  red  June- 
ttting,  Early  Harvest,  Summer  rose,  and  Enslish  codlin  apples;  Buf- 
falo berries;  three  plums,  supposed  to  be  Bolmer's  Washington,  and 
St.  Catherine  pears.  J.  F.  Callan,  Algiers  apricots.  Mr.  E.  Brown, 
Early  Masculine  apricot,  from  a  bud  put  in  three  years  ago.  G.  Wat- 
Cerston,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  apricots,  from  a  tree 
raised  by  him.  Mr.  Watterston  states  that  the  tree  is  a  great  bearer, 
and  that  the  fruit  is  wholly  free  from  specks  and  worms,  of  good  size, 
rich  yellow,  tinged  with  red.  Mrs.  Watson,  large  and  fine  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  gooseberries.  Joshua  Pieree  exhibited  a  purple  ^g,  a  single 
fruit,  weighing  upwards  of  half  a  pound,  and  of  delicious  flavor.  The 
specimen  was  raised  out  of  doors.  [We  should  be  glad  to  know  from 
Mr.  Pierce  the  name  of  this  variety. — Ed.]  Vegetables  were  exhibit- 
ed as  follows: — J.  A.  Smith,  purple  egg  plant  (flne,)  large  orange 
carrots,  two  mangel  wurtzel  beets,  fine  curled  lettuce,  sweet  peppers, 
potato  onions,  &c. 

July  90th. — At  this  meeting  a  variety  of  articles  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  Poletti  presented  a  specimen  of  the  Tuberose  in  fine  bloom,  which 
was  much  admired.  The  following  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  were 
shown : — 

Fruits: — By  Joseph  Gales,  jr.,  European  purple  mulberries.  Rich- 
ard S.  Coxe,  Bolmer's  Washington,  and  Shoemaker  plums,  the  latter 
raised  from  a  tree  found  native  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
brought  into  this  District  by  George  Shoemaker^  of  Georgetown.  B. 
O.  Lowndes,  of  Bladensburgh,  fine  yellow  gagm,  of  rich  and  fine  fla- 
vor, and  admirably  perfect.  R.  C.  Washington,  plums,  said  to  be 
the  New  Orleans.    John  Cox,  of  Georgetown,  Bolmer's  Washington 

Slums.    John  A.  Smith,  the  following:  HaglooCrab,  Summer  Rose, 
ummer  Queen  and  red  Juneating  apples;  Elfrey,  Bolmer*8  Wash- 
ington and  Green  Gage  plums;  Summer  Beurre  pears. 

During  the  interval  between  the  last  and  the  present  meeting  the 
following  fruits  have  been  exhibited:-^ By  Joshua  Pierce,  peach  apri- 
cots, named  Magician,  weighing  each  two  and  a  quarter  ounces, 
liandsome  and  well  matured.  C.  C.  McLeod,  Early  Bough  apples, 
4>f  noble  dimensions.  Mrs.  Seaton,  Bolmer's  Washington  plum. 
Vegetablea: — By  J.  A.  Smith,  vegetable  marrow  squash,  large  red 
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tomatOy  fine  Early  Egg  tomato.  Michael  Stone,  early  red  turnip 
beet,  very  large;  oalainr,  or  Vegetable  Oyster,  the  finest  ever  exhib- 
ited to  the  Society.  Mr.  Poletti,  two  large  early  table  cucuinberp, 
already  gone  to  seed.  Joshua  Pierce,  one  peck  of  potato  onions, 
containing  twenty-three,  and  weighing  fourteen  pounds.  Mr.  Pierce 
states  that  he  has  for  several  vears  cultivated  tne  potato  onion  with 
much  success;  that  the  crop  o^ihis  season  has  been  very  fine,  averag- 
ing about  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  P.  thinks  that  he 
might  have  raised  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  bushels  per  acre,  by 
planting  a  little  closer. 

Among  a  variety  of  agricultural  specimens  was  an  ear  of  the  Chi- 
nese tree  com,  fourteen  inches  long,  of  thii iemion^i  growth,  fully  ripe. 
The  committee  pronounce  it  a  "valuable  acquisition." 

Jhtgtist  nth, — At  this  meeting  Mr.  Pierce  displayed  a  large  variety 
of  peaches,  which  were  very  fine,  consisting  of  the  following  kinds  :-^ 
Red-cheek  Melacatoo,  Lemon  Clingstone,  Lemon  Freestone,  No- 
blesse, Morris's  white  rareripe.  Belle  de  Vitry,  True  Chancellor,  pur- 
ple Freestone  or  black  George,  Congress  Freestone,  Oldmixen  Cling, 
claret  purple  Cling,  Kennedy's  Carolina,  early  red  Magdalen,  Merca- 
ton.  Golden  Purple,  Barnard's  Oldmixen,  Crumel's  Chancellor,  New- 
ington  Freestone,  New  York  Freestone,  Independence  (a  seedling,) 
Crumel's  Morris  white  rareripe,  Golden  Clingstone  nectarines,  not 
quite  ripe.  Also,  Bartlett  pears,  a  favorite  variety;  Fama  Gusta  ap- 
ples, very  large;  and  a  bunch  of  Sweetwater  grapes,  weishin^  one 
pound  and  a  quarter,  full;^  ripe,  and  delightfully  flavored.  Mr.  Pierce 
also  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  dahlias,  including  some  seed- 
lings of  much  merit.  George  Shoemaker,  beautiful  specimens  of 
Sweetwater  and  Catawba  grapes;  St.  Michael  pears  and  ripe  figs. 
Mr.  Otterback,  fine  bunches  of  Chasselas  and  Burgundy  grapes,  and 
two  bunches  of  well  ripened  foreign  grapes,  not  named.  J.  A.  Smith, 
pears — Bon  Chretien;  very  large;  Seckel,  very  fine.  R.  C.  Wash- 
ington, rareripe  peaches.  Mrs.  Seaton,  peaches  and  nectarines.  R. 
Barnard,  one  Oldmixen  peach,  seven  ounces  weight. 

A  variety  of  vegetables  was  also  exhibited,  among  which  was  a 
specimen  of  the  produce  of  a  bean,  from  South  America,  received  last 
spring  from  Mr.  Montgomery.  They  were  in  fine  order,  and  said  to 
be  very  prolific,  and  easy  of  cultivation  on  poles.  Mr.  M.  in  his  nar- 
rative or  a  journey  to  Guatemala,  in  speaking  of  this  bean,  observes, 
"  Of  the  vegetables  of  this  country,  one  of  the  most  useful  is  a  small 
species  of  bean,  perfectly  black,  which  is  very  extensively  cultivated, 
and  constitutes  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  working  classes.  Thev 
are  called  by  the  South  Americans ^'go/et — are  boiled,  and  then  fri- 
ed in  lard  or  butter,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper." 

The  FaU  ExhUniion  ofthU  Society  was  held  on  SMiturday,  the  14th 
of  September,  in  the  City  Hall.  Having  been  got  up  in  haste,  and 
the  season  not  the  most  propitious,  it  beinff  somewhat  too  late  for 
fruits,  and  too  early  for  tne  best  show  of  dahlias,  it  was  apprehended 
that  tne  society  would  not  be  able  to  make  such  an  exhibition  as  would 
do  justice  to  its  character  for  enterprise  and  skill.  The  apartment, 
too,  it  was  thought,  was  not  such  as  was  calculated  to  show  to  the 
best  advantage  the  various  products  of  the  garden  that  might  be 
brought  for  exhibition,  or  such  as  to  allow  an  arrangement  that  would 
produce  the  most  striking  effect.  These  fears  proved,  however,  to  be 
wholly  groundless,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  numerous  spec- 
tators of  both  sexes,  who  thronged  the  apartment,  that,  though  more 
circumscribed,  it  bad  not  been  excelled  in  beauty  of  arrangement,  in 
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the  splendor  of  flowen,  and  the  qualky  and  excellence  of  fraits  and 
vegetables,  by  any  former  exhibition  of  the  society.  The  merit  of 
this  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  brilliant  floral  display  itself,  must  be 
mainly  attributed  to  Mr.  Buist  and  Mr.  J.  Douglass,  Jr.;  two  enter- 
prising florists  of  this  city,  and  members  of  the  committee,  who  en- 
tered into  it  with  great  zeal  and  spirit,  and  who  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  society  and  the  public,  for  the  taste,  activity,  and  indus- 
try they  displayed  on  the  occasion.  These  florists  were,  however, 
aided  by  the  exertions  of  Miss  Mead  and  Miss  Bacbe,  to  whose  taste, 
zeal,  and  industry,  the  society  has  been  more  than  once  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  beauty  of  its  floral  arrangements.  The  articles  exhib- 
ited were  arranged  in  half  circles  around  the  apartment.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  in  front  of  the  entrance,  on  the  President's  desk, 
elevated  on  a  platform,  stood  a  floral  pyramid  four  feet  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a  star,  three  feet  in  circumference,  composed  of  choice 
dahlias,  tea,  noisette,  and  other  roses,  verbenas,  and  other  beautiful 
flowers  from  the  garden  and  green-house  of  Mr.  Buist,  and  prepared 
by  him.  Immediately  below  this,  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  stood  a 
smaller  pyramid,  but  not  less  beautiful,  composed,  bv  the  same  hand, 
of  dahlias  and  tea  loses,  and  surmounted  by  a  Strelitzta  regin».  At 
the  commencement  of  the  circular  table  to  the  lefl,  was  seen  a  splen- 
did collection  of  beautiful  dahlias,  roses,  chrysanthemums,  petunias, 
china-asters,  verbenas,  and  other  flowers,  from  the  capitol  gardens, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  spear-head,  about  three  feet  m  height,  and 
prepared  by  Mr.  Maher,  whose  skill  and  industry  have  contributed 
BO  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  public  squares  in  this  city.  On  the  semi- 
circular stands,  between  which  sufiicient  room  was  lefl  for  the  free 
passage  of  spectators^  were  arranged  the  splendid  floral  contributions 
of  Messrs.  Buist,  Douglas,  Gunnell,  Cammack,  Slater,  Yates  of  Al- 
exandria, Blagden,  &c.,  and  the  contributions  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  Messrs.  Cammack,  Shoemaker,  Wiltberger,  J.  A.  Smith,  Blagden, 
King,  Slater,  Chew,  &c.  Among  the  first  were  the  collections  of  Mr. 
Buist,  consisting  of  sixty  varieties  of  the  dahlia,  twenty-five  of  the 
tea  rose,  sixty  of  the  noisette  and  China  rose,  specimens  of  the  Pr6tea 
arg^ntea,  Mannettia  glabra,  Ficus  el4stica,  and  many  other  beautiful 
cut  flowers. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas's  contributions  were  very  splendid,  and  consisted 
of  fifty-four  varieties  of  the  tea  and  noisette  roses,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  cut  roses,  dahlias,  china  asters,  amaranthus,  &c.y  which 
made  a  beautiful  show. 

Dr.  Gunnell's  collection  of  roses  was,  as  usual,  large  and  beautiful, 
consisting  of  fifty  rare  and  choice  varieties  of  the  tea,  noisette,  and 
China  rose.  Among  these  were  three,  the  Susanna,  yellow  centre, 
and  Pocahontas,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Suter.  Mr.  W.  Cammack 
furnished  for  this  department  fourteen  varieties  of  the  dahlia,  several 
varieties  of  the  rose,  phlox,  and  coral  plant.  Mr.  Yates,  of  Alexan- 
dria, twenty  seven  varieties  of  the  seedling  dahlia.  Mr.  T.  Blagden, 
twelve  varieties  of  this  rich  and  beautiful  flower,  and  specimens  of 
Verbena  tweediana,  petunia.  Calendula  ofiicinklis,  and  balsam.  Mr. 
Slater,  twenty  varieties  of  the  dahlia.  Miss  Mead,  fine  vases  of 
China  roses,  purple  and  white  petunia,  large  amaranthus,  pansies,  and 
byzelia  [  ?]  tuberosa.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  a  bouquet  of  fine  seedling  dahlias. 
Mrs.  Suter,  excellent  specimens  of  china-asters,  large  marigolds,  dah- 
lias, verbenas,  phloxes,  petunias,  ^c*  Dr.  Laurie,  fine  dahlias.  And 
Mr.  Cttusten,  a  specimen  of  the  Mexican  rock  plant.  J.  F.  Callan,  a 
bouquet  of  dahlias,  &c.,  and  a  parcel  of  flowers  of  upland  cotton. 
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.  The  beantiful  spear  of  flowers,  arranged  hj  Mr.  Maher,  consisted  of 
a  |[reat  variety  of  the  dahlia,  Ferbdna  Tweediedna,  phlox,  petunia, 
China  asters,  roses,  and  other  rich  flowers,  which  were  greatly  admir- 
ed, as  well  aathe  very  rich  and  gorgeous  pyramids  of  Mr.  Buist,  which 
were  not  only  objects  of  great  beauty  in  themselves,  but  served  as 
splendid  decorations  to  the  room.    A  young  and  flourishing  pome- 

franate  tree,  in  fine  bloom,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Polletti,  and  the 
hoaHiix  <;?acty]tfera,  or  date  tree,  by  Mrs.  Birth. 

In  glancing  over  this  fine  collection,  the  eye  rested  on  a  bouquet  of 
beautiful  passion  flowers  and  volkamerias,  sent  by  Mi^s  Causten, 
which  were  much  admired  for  their  rarity  and  beauty;  and  the  whole 
floral  department  was  exceedingly  attractive  and  choice,  as  well  as 
highly  creditable  to  the  respective  cnltivators.  Among  the  fruits  were 
fine  samples  of  the  white  and  late  heath  pench,  from  Messrs.  Cam- 
mack  and  Wiltberger;  the  Lafayette,  from  Mrs.  J.  Helleu;  the  red, 
from  Mr.  Stone,  and  the  Gen.  Brown,  Georgia  black,  and  yellow 
Gates,  from  Mrs.  Towson;  and  of  the  Seckel,  Bon  Chretien,  Buffalo 
Berry,  and  Brown  Beurre  pears,  from  Mrs.  Towson,  and  Messrs. 
Shoemaker,  J.  A.  Smith,  and  McKain.  Among  the  Seckel  pears  wna 
a  specimen  of  very  beautiful  color,  and  luscious  in  flavor,  sent  bv  Mr. 
James  Cox,  near  Baltimore.  From  the  orchards  o^  Messrs.  Wilt- 
berger, Smith,  Gales,  and  Chew,  were  excellent  samples  of  the  pip- 
pin, Spitzemberg,  pound,  bell-flower,  Catlin,  sheepnose,  Green  New- 
ton, Michael  Henry,  Robinson  white,  Pomme  d'Api,  black  redstreak, 
and  Bell  apples;  and  a  variety  of  native  and  foreign  irrapes — tho 
Catawba,  Isabella,  and  Malaga — from  the  vineries  of  Mrs.  Towsott 
and  Messrs.  Shoemaker  and  Blagden.  One  of  the  pound  apples  sent 
by  Mr.  Chew  weighed  twenty-two  ounces,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Galea 
were  not  far  short  of  it.  Judge  Morsel I's  Malaga  jar  grapes  were 
produced  from  seed,  and  had  a  fine  appearance.  But  the  most  re- 
markable and  superior  species  of  grape  at  this  exhibition  was  one 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Caldwell,  of  this  city,  to  which  he  could  give  no 
name,  and  which  had  sprung  up  a  volunteer  in  his  garden.  One  bunch 
of  this  erape  weighed  one  pound  nine  ounces,  was  without  pulp,  and 
had  a  delicions  taste. 

The  show  of  vegetables  was  highly  creditable  to  the  Society,  and, 
though  not  so  abundant  as  at  some  of  its  former  exhibitions,  many  of 
them  were  superior  in  size  and  weis^ht.  They  were  all  excellent. 
Specimens  were  exhibited  of  the  Canadian  and  Marrow  squash, 
orange  pumpkin,  okra,  cucumbers,  cayenne  and  sweet  pepper » 
egg  plants,  parsnips,  carrots,  egg  tomato,  mangel  wurtzel,  sugar 
beet,  potato  onions,  ruta  bai^a,  green  Savoy  cabbages,  Dutch  run- 
ners and  beans,  from  seed  distributed  by  the  society  some  time  ago, 
from  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith;  cocoa-nut  squashes,  vegeta- 
ble marrow,  ^^e  feet  long,  curled  parsley,  turnip  beets,  rice  plant  in 
a  pot,  fox  seedling  potato  and  Rohan  potato,  from  the  garden  of  Mr. 
T.  Blagden;  a  large  Rohan  potato,  weighing  two  pounds,  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Slater,  of  Alexandria;  Rohan  and  Kidney  potatoes, 
Bergen  cabbages,  parsnips,  pickle  cucumbers,  long  blood  and  long 
sugar  beet,  and  ears  of  China  tree  corn,  from  Mr.  Wiltberger's  farm; 
blood  and  turnip  beets,  from  Arlington  house;  a  long  £lood  beet, 
weighing  twelve  pounds,  from  Mr.  Jackson's,  near  lennallytown; 
fine  egg  plants,  sent  by  the  Georgetown  collection;  large  stalks  of 
celery,  totoatoes,  and  turnip  beets,  from  Mr.  W.  Cammack's  garden; 
specimens  of  Spanish  pepper,  presented  by  Mr.  Shoemaker;  large  flat 
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Dutch  cabbage,  egg  plants,  and  sweet  and  Spaoish  pepper,  by  Mr. 
Folletti;  and  a  large  nat  Dutch  cabbage,  bv  Mr.  Wible. 

Among  these  articles  were  seen  samples  of  the  Rock,  or  Sheath 
corn,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  presented  fa}[  Mr.  P.  Thompsons 
and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  DtUtaneomj  btLVing  seven  ear$  united 
and  growing  Jrom  the  same  head,  sent  by  the  Washington  City  Silk 
Company.  But  the  most  extraordinary  vegetable  production  at  this 
exhibition,  whs  a  pumpkin,  which  weighed  ninety-three  pounds,  and 
mensurrd  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  King,  who  abo  exhibited  a  large  yellow  squash,  and  a  beauti<* 
ful  silver-skin  onion,  weighing  one  pound.  The  Committee  on  Veg« 
etables,  in  their  report,  very  correctly  remark,  that  "the  vegetables 
were  all  of  a  superior  kind,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  best  ever  presented 
to  the  Society.  The  beets,  pumpkins,  squashes,  Rohan  potatoes,  ei^ 
plants,  &c.  were  prodigies.  It  is  true  the  season  has  been  a  favorable 
one;  but  they  think  the  improvement  is  owing  more  to  the  improved 
skill  and  attention  of  the  horticulturist,  than  to  the  season."  This 
was  decidedly  the  most  gratifying  and  splendid  fall  exhibition  the  So- 
ciety has  had'  since  its  organization. 

nf'he  spectators  were  numerous  during  the  whole  exhibition,  which 
continued  from  2  o'clock  to  near  7  o'clock,  and  were  manifestly  niuch 
gratified  and  delighted  with  this  fine  horticultural  show,  {ifationai 
Intelligencer,) 

Horlieullural  Society  of  Charleston ^  8-  C. — This  society  held  its  an- 
niversary meeting  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  a  report  of  the  standing 
committee  for  the  past  year  was  read  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Johnson. 

From  the  report,  which  is  too  long  for  the  room  we  have  to  spare^ 
we  condense  the  following: — 

The  committee  notice  a  fine  Jlhodod^ndon  Russellicbiuni,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  amaryllises,  belonging  to  Mr.  Alexander  McDonald;  a 
premium  was  awarded  for  the  former*  Mr.  Thomas  Bennett  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  zeal  in  introducing  new  and  costl^jr  eZ' 
otics,  and  for  his  exhibitions  of  the  same.  Mr.  John  Michels,  a  silver 
medal  for  a  great  show  of  roses  and  a  dwarf  banana.  Mr.  James 
Legare's  fine  collection  of  camellias,  ficc,  is  noticed,  and  a  premium 
was  awarded  to  him  for  his  fine  taste  in  laying  out  his  grounds.  ^  Col. 
Lucas's  fine  collection  of  camellias,  the  farffest  and  the  best  in  the 
city,  is  noticed,  and  a  silver  medal  awarded  him.  Mr.  Gonzales  is 
mentioned  as  presenting  a  collection  of  camellias  and  other  plants; 
for  his  successful  cultivation  of  the  sweet  lemon,  having  exhibited  a 
plant  fourteen  feet  high,  the  committee  awarded  him  a  medal. 

Mrs-  Mary  Davis  cultivates  the  largest  collection  of  tulips  and  hy- 
acinths, for  which  she  was  awarded  a  silver  medal.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Green  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  roses;  and  for  his  rose  golcon- 
da,(?)  a  splendid  variety  of  running  rose,  he  received  a  silver  medal. 
Mrs.  Wagner  cultivates  a  fine  collection  of  pelargoniums,  and  the 
committee  awarded  her  a  silver  medal  for  tne  best.  Mr.  Giles  is 
noticed  as  growing  the  ranunculus  in  great  beauty,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  silver  medal.  Mr.  Condy's  and  Mr.  Howard's  collection  of 
roses  are  highly  spoken  of  as  being  select.  Mr.  Uedley  displayed  fine 
flowers  of  the  Pesbnia  officinitlis  var.  frkgrans,  and  the  committee  re- 
commend the  more  general  cultivation  of  the  peony.  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Winthrop  has  been  eminently  successful  in  growing  the  rhododen- 
dron in  the  climate  of  South  Carolina,  and  several  varieties  have 
bloomed  in  his  garden;  the  committee  awarded  him  a  silver  medal  for 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  R.  Catawbi^nse.    Mr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
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Teaadale  exhibited  choice  dahlias;  and  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Cochran, 
Mrs.  Ripley,  and  Mrs.  La  Bruce,  are  noticed  as  being  filled  with 
choice  plants. 

The  following  premiums  were  also  awarded  by  the  Committee  on 
Fruits  and  Vegetables:^ 
To  Mr.  Francis  Michel,  for  the  earliest  fine  peaches,  a  silver  medal. 
To  Mr.  George  Spidel,  for  the  best  nectarines,  a  silver  medal. 
To  Mr.  Edward  Barnwell,  jr.,  for  the  best  strawberries,  a  silver 

medal. 
To  Dr.  F.  Y.  Porcher,  for  the  best  watermelons,  a  silver  medal. 
To  Mr.  John  Hume,  for  the  best  muskmelons,  a  silver  medal. 
'    To  Mrs.  Fred.  Rutledge,  for  cauliflowers,  a  silver  medal. 
To  Mr.  Jas.  Bancroft,  for  artichokes,  a  silver  medal. 
To  Mr.  Frederick  Winthrop,  for  brocoli,  a  silver  medal. 
To  Mr.  Edward  Barnwell,  ir.,  for  Madeira  onions,  a  silver  medal. 
To  Mr.  J.  J.  Lapenne,  for  Guinea  squashes,  a  silver  medal* 
To  Mr.  James  Legare,  for  Kohl  Rabi,  a  silver  medal. 
The  committee  also  notice  the  farms  of  several  gentlemen,  which 
^'exhibit  strong  evidence  of  judicious  cultivation."    The  nursery  of 
Mr.  Gilliman  is  particularly  recommended  for  the  finest  variety  of 
pears.    {Southern  Arrieulturut.) 

The  Middlesex  Horticultural  Society, — This  newly  organized  so- 
ciety, an  account  of  whose  first  exhibition  we  gave  at  p.  887,  appears 
to  have  been  begun  with  spirit,  and  is  continued  with  the  same  zeal. 
We  have  just  been  presented  with  a  schedule  of  premiums  to  be  a- 
warded  for  garden  productions  in  1840,  and  which  we  annex  below, 
that  our  readers  may  see  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  society. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  ofler  of  these  liberal  premiums  will 
be  the  means  of  inducing  amateurs,  and  practical  men,  to  exert  them- 
■elves  in  the  growth  of  superior  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
that  the  result  will  be  an  increased  taste  manifested,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lowell  and  vicinity,  for  horticulture  in  all  its  branches.  The 
annexed  is  the  list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  for  articles  in  1840: — 
Flowers: — Bulbous  or  tuberous  rooted  flowers,  dahlias  ex- 
cepted, best  display  during  the  season $5  00 

Fansies,  best  display 300 

Geraniums,  best  plant «    .    4  00 

Finks,  best  display        3  00 

Roses,  best  display,  hardy  kinds 4  00 

Roses,  best  display,  tender  kinds 3  00 

Best  four  varieties  of  dahlias 5  00 

Best  dahlia 3  00 

Herbaceous  plants,  best  display  during  the  season    ...    3  00 

Native  plants,  best  display  during  the  season 6  00 

Fruits: — Strawberries,  not  less  than  one  quart 3  00 

Cherries,  not  less  than  one  quart    .........    3  00 

Peaches,  not  less  than  one  dozen .    5  00 

Plums,  not  less  than  one  quart       5  00 

Gooseberries,  not  less  than  one  quart 3  00 

Raspberries,  not  less  than  one  quart 4  00 

Currants,  not  less  than  one  quart 3  00 

Pears,  best  autumn  varieties,  not  less  than  two  dozen  .    .    2  00 
Apples,  best  autumn  varieties,  not  less  than  two  dozen      .    4  00 

Grapes,  native,  first  prize 5  00 

Grapes,  native,  second  prize 4  00 

Melons,  not  less  than  a  pair 3  00 
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Vefetables: — Asparagus,  earliest  and  best  in  open  ground    ."^  S  OO 

Rhubarb,  best  six  spears 3  00 

Peas,  earliest  and  best  peck 4  00 

Salads 4  00 

Potatoes 6  00 

The  society  will  withold  any  premium  when  it  does  not  consider 
the  specimen  offered  deserving  of  it. 

All  specimens  offered  for  competition  must  be  the  property  of  the 
exhibitors,  and  must  have  been  raised  by  them  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  upon  any  flowers,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  not  mentioned  in  the  previous  list,  which  shall  in  the 
jtidirment  of  the  society  appear  to  deserve  them.  > 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  diffisrent  times  of  exhibition' — Lovf- 
ell,  October,  1839. 

Horticultural  Society  of  New  Haveny  (Conn.) — Since  the  preced- 
ing part  of  this  number  went  to  press,  we  have  received  the  report 
of  tne  exhibition  of  this  society.  Coming  to  hand  at  so  late  a  period 
in  the  month,  we  have  not  now  an  opportunity  to  give  it  at  full  length, 
but  in  order  to  have  it  appear  in  this  number,  we  have  condensed  it 
as  follows: — 

The  committee  remark  that  ''it  is  extremely  (Ratifying  to  witness 
the  lively  and  increasing  interest  manifested  by  all  classes  of  citizens, 
for  the  pros|)erity  of  our  society,  and  the  liberality  with  which  the 
lovers  of  nature,  in  the  garden  and  the  field,  have  contributed  of  their 
abundance  to  sustain  it.  Some  few  years  since,  it  was  apparently  in 
a  declining  condition;  without  funds,  in  debt — many  of  its  warmest 
friends,  those  who  had  held  the  laboring  oar  from  its  foundation,  be- 
gan to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  of  its  ultimate  success.  This 
question,  we  are  happy  to  say,  may  now  be  considered  as  settled.  It 
can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  our  annual  exhibitions,  each  succeeding 
year,  showing  a  manifest  improvement  on  the  preceding,  have  awak- 
ened in  the  bosoms  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  a  spirit  of  honora- 
ble rivalry,  which  promises  well  for  both  producer  and  consumer; 
and  should  the  same  feelings  continue  to  prevail — of  which  we  can 
see  no  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt — our  exnibitions  hereafter  will  in- 
evitably be  followed  by  the  same  beneficial  results  which  have  attend- 
ed those  already  held. 

"In  nearly  every  department  of  horticulture,  we  notice  a  yery  de- 
cided improvement  at  the  late  over  former  exhibitions.  Vegetables 
suitable  to  the  season  were  in  great  abundance  and  of  every  variety, 
all  showing  that  much  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
their  cultivation. 

"Our  soil  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  all  the 
various  tribes  of  the  pumpkin  family,  as  we  may  well  judge  from 
the  great  quantities  and  apparently  good  qualities  of  squashes,  mel- 
ons and  pumpkins  exhibited.  The  large  Chili  squash  of  Mr.  F. 
Franklin,  weij^hing  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds,  was  the 
largest  ever  exhibited  here,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  largest  rais- 
ed this  year,  within  our  knowledge.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  wa- 
termelon of  Mr.  D.  Dorman,  weighing  forty-two  pounds. 

**We  observed  many  fine  specimens  of  the  poltito  family,  and  a- 
mong  them  several  of  the  noted  Rohan,  showing  that  our  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  this  useful  and  healthy  vegetable. 

"Had  we  space,  we  should  be  pleased  to  mention  more  particularly, 
other  kinds  of  vegetable  productions,  but  sufiice  it  to  sav  that,  of  ev- 
ery variety  usually  exhibited,  we  noticed  but  few  which  did  not  give 
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urarance  of  the  great  prodactiveness  of  our  eotl,  when  properly 
cultivated  and  suitably  enriched. 

**0f  the  fruits,  the  peaches  far  surpassed  those  of  any  former  exhi- 
bition. Our  opinion  of  those,  however,  is  more  concisely  expressed 
in  the  list  of  premiums  below,  than  we  can  possibly  express  in  words, 
nearly  every  specimen  exhibited  being  considered  worthy  of  a  pre- 
mium, though  only  two  were  offered. 

"The  season  has  been  unpropitious  for  grapes  generally,  still  we  are 
gratified  in  having  seen  upon  our  tables  fine  specimens,  both  native 
and  foreign,  of  this  delicious  fruit. 

**0f  apples,  we  observejmany  varieties  uncommonly  excellent,  evi- 
dently showing  an  increasmg  interest  in  the  culture  of  this  most  use- 
ful but  much  neglected  fruit. 

''Of  pears,  we  had  nearly,  if  not  quite,  our  usual  variety,  although 
the  season  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  favorable  to  their  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth.    Much  care  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  venr  desirable  fruit  in  our  vicinity.    The  Seckel,  Pun- 
derson,  Winter  Virgalouse,  Jona,  Bon  Chretien,  and  a  variety  of 
nameless  seedlings  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  are  of  excellent 
quality.    The  usual  contribution  of  Bon  Chretien,  from  the  garden 
of  Capt-  B.  Beecher,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any  offered,  but  too 
late,  by  the  rules  of  our  societv,  to  be  entitled  to  a  premium." 
The  following  is  the  award  of  tbe  premiums  for  fruits  and  flowers: — 
Peaches: — First  premium  for  freestone,  Samuel  St.  John,     $3  00 
Second  premium  for  freestone,  Wooster  Hotchkiss,     .    •  ^  50 

First  premium  for  clingstone,  Dr.  Goodsell, 3  00 

Second  premium  for  clingstone,  R.  Hall, 1  50 

Third  premium  for  clingstone,  A.  Bagley, 1  00 

First  premium  for  seedling,  William  H.  Elliot,   ....    1  50 
Second  premium  for  seedling.  Dr.  J.  B.  Robertson,     •    .    1  00 

Premium  for  Blood,  Jerry  Sheldon, 1  00 

Plums: — First  premium,  Jonathan  Maltby, 2  00 

Second  premmm,  N.  Darling, 1  50 

Pears: — First  premium  for  the  Seckel,  Mrs.  S.  Huggins,     .    9  00 

Second  premium  for  the  Seckel,  J.  Maltby, 1  00 

Premium  for  the  Punderson,  to  Dr.  £.  Ives, 3  00 

Premium  for  a  seedling,  J.  Maltby, 2  00 

Premium  for^a  Virgoulouse,  N.  Darling, 1  00 

Premium  for  the  Winter,  C.  Ailing, 8  00 

Premium  for  the  Bon  Chretien,  Judge  Daggett,  ....    1  50 

Premium  for  three  varieties,  M.  Cogan, 1  00 

Apples: — Mr.  C.  Allen,  A.  D.  Rose,  and  N.  Darling,  receiv- 
ed premiums  of  $1  each. 
Premium  for  the  seedling  Punderson,  to  J.  M.  Prescott,    .    1  00 
Grapes: — Twelve  premiums  were  awarded  to  different  cul- 
tivators, for  out-door  grapes  and  grapes  under  glass. 
Dr.  £.  Ives  received  a  premium  for  a  seedling  Isabella,  of    1  00 
Melons: — Six  premiums  were  awarded  for  melons,  to  vari- 
ous cultivators:  the  kinds  were,  the  citron.  Champagne, 
Champagne  water,  Champagne  black,  Jerusalem,  and 
apple  seeded. 

Flowers* 
Green-house  and  other  plants: — First  premium.  Miss  Gerry,     5  00 

Second  premium,  William  Mansfield,  jr 4  00 

Third  premium,  Mr.  Mugford,       2  00 

Fourth  premium,  William  Mansfield,  jr 1  50 
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Bouquet: — First  premiuiD,  Mra.  A.  N.  Skinner,     ,    .    •    •  8  00 

Second  premiuna,  Mrs.  E.  Mooson, •  3  00 

Dahlias: — Best  varieties — First  premium,  John  Burgis,  •    •  3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Sherman, 3  00 

Third  premium,  Miss  Julia  Mansfield, 3  00 

Dahlias  and  other  cut  flowers: — First  prem.  Miss  P-  Beach,  3  00 

Second  premium,  B.  Silliman,  jr 3  00 

Third  premium,  Micah  Baldwin,    ....*....  1  (M) 

A  premium,  of  $5,  for  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of 
vegetables,  to  F.  Franklin. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  awarded  in  pre- 
miums.     {Society*$  Report  for  1839.) 


Art.  V.    J)Iaisaehu8etts  Hortieultural  Society, 

Saturday^  October  36fA,  lSS9^Exhibited,  Flowersr^From  Jo- 
•iah  Stickney,  Esq.  upwards  of  two  hundred  blooms  of  dahlias,  many 
of  them  very  fine,  and  some  exceedingly  beautiful:  we  particularly 
noticed  the  specimens  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Unique,  Mrs.  Rushton,  and 
some  others.  Dahlias  in  the  vicinity  were  cut  off  some  days  ago,  (the 
6th,)  and  the  present  display  was  one  of  much  rarity  to  amateurs  re- 
siding out  of  tne  city.  Jh  rom  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Hubbard,  F.  Tudor, 
Esq.,  and  Dr.  Bobbins,  at  Nahant,  there  were  exhibited  a  variety  of 
flowers,  culled  in  the  open  air,  and  containing,  among  others,  dahlias, 
verbenas,  marigolds,  sweet  peas,  petunias,  and  other  tender  annuals, 
generally  destroyed  by  the  earliest  frost;  at  Nahant,  however,  up  to 
this  period,  there  has  been  no  frost,  showing  that  on  this  rocky  pro- 
montory, notwithstanding  it  is  so  much  exposed  to  the  winds,  vegeta- 
tion is  not  checked  until  some  time  after  it  is  destroyed  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Salem. 

Fruits  :-^From  Henry  Corse,  Esq.,  corresponding  member,.  Mon- 
treal, L.  G.,  several  fine  specimens  of  apples,  as  follows: — Fameuse 
or  Pomme  Niege,  Golden  Reinette  and  St.  Antoine,  and  seedlinss  of 
his  own  raising,  viz:  Canada  seedling,  medium  size,  oblong  in  form, 
somewhat  tapering  to  the  eye,  skin  dark  red:  St.  Lawrence,  medium 
size,  round,  a  fine  fruit,  in  peifection  in  September:  Seedling  crab,  a 
beautiful  fruit,  resembling  somewhat  the  Lady  apple,  and  about  the 
same  size.  Mr.  Corse  was  present  at  this  meeting,  being  on  his  return 
home  from  a  visit  to  New  York.  Mr.  Corse  remarked  to  us  that  he 
had  a  number  of  seedling  apples,  only  a  few  of  which  had  yet  fruited. 
Mr.  Corse  was  kind  enougn  to  give  us  some  information,  respecting 
several  new  fruits  which  he  has  raised,  which  will  appear  in  our  next 
volume  under  the  pomological  notices. 

From  R.  Manning,  Ljscom  and  Minister  apples,  the  latter  large, 
handsome,  and  a  fine  eatmg  fruit.  From  J.F.  Allen,  larffe  and  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Beurre  Diel  and  Chanmontelle  pears,  and  a  variety,  the 
name  unknown.  From  Dr.  James  Jackson,  Passe  Colmar,  Crasanne 
•nd  green  sugar  pears,  and  a  kind  supposed  Coffin's  Virgoulouse* 
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Art.  VI.    jPafM«i7  HaU  Market. 


J2ooCf  I  TUUrt,  fc. 
Potatoei: 

CommoD,  J  I*'  J^l'  •  • 
'  <  per  bashel, . . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  buih. 
Tomipi; 

Common,  per  bushel, 

Rota  Baga,  per  busliel,. . . 
Onions : 

White,  per  boshel, 

Red,  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bimch, 

Yellow,  per  bndiel, 

Beets,  per  boshel,.... 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  peir  boshel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, . . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbagetf  Saladt,  4^e. 

Ciibbaget,  per  doien: 

Savoy ••••... 

Drumhead, ,. . 

Red  Dutch 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli,  each,  scarce, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Common, 

Bailey's  Giant, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herht. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck, 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjomm,  per  buch, 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch, .  •  • .  • 


From 
»cu. 

126 
60 

1  00 
60 

2  26 
1  00 
1  26 

26 

87i 

1  00 
8 
2 
62 
60 
60 
62i 
10 
10 
20 
12 


87 
60 
60 
12i 
20 
6 
60 

6 
10 
17 


26 

17 

6 

6 

8 


To 
9  eta, 


1  m 


160 

m 

60 

60 
4 
8 
76 
624 
62i 
76 
12 
12 


Squashes,  per  pound: 

Winteir  crook  neck, 

Autumnal  Marrow,  par  lb. 

Canada  crook  neck, 

PompkittSy 


60 
76 
76 
25 
25 
10 


8 
12 
20 


87 
20 
12 
12 
6 


Fruit*, 
Apples,  dessert,  new : 

"-""•iS^bSS::::: 

5 per  DO™*!,.., 

N.T.pippu-,|Pja. 
Greenings,  per  barrel. . . . 
Pearmains,  per  barrel, .... 
Dried  apples,  per  pound, . 
Pears: 
Napoleon,  per  dos.. 


From    To 


9cts. 

100 

1  00 

2  00 
10 


Beurre  d'  Amalis,  per  dos. 

St.  Germain,  per  dox., . . . 

Beurre  Diel,  per  dox. . . . . 

Meesire  Jean,  pr  half  peck, 

Winter  St.Michae],pr  doz. 

Chaumontel,  per  half  peek. 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  pbr  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh,. ...... 

Malaga, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  buahel,.  • . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oraoj^,  per  dosen: 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Pineapples,  each, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  scarce. 
Walnuts,  per  boshel,  plenty. 
Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound. 


200 
1  00 
800 
160 
8  00 
1  60 
8  00 
1  60 
8  00 
8  00 
7 


60 
60 

87i 

60 
60 
200 


20 
800 
00 
20 

25 
87i 

6 
00 
76 


$cts. 

1  60 
12 


2  60 
8  26 
8  60 


8 


1  00 

60 
76 
75 


25 
4  00 
2  25 


60 

6 
4  60 
2  00 


Remarks. — Sioce  our  last,  there  has  been  but  little  alteration  in 
prices.  The  remarks  prepared  are  unavoidably  omitted,  for  want  of 
room.  Potatoes  continue  to  arrive,  though  in  less  quantities  than 
was  expected,  and,  in  consequence,  Chenangoes  have  advanced  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  barrel:  other  vegetable  productions  remain  about 
the  same.  Tomatoes  are  of  hot-bed  growth  and  handsome,  and  com- 
mand quotations.  .  Apples  sell  a  little  quicker,  and  the  supplies  from 
New  York  now  beinir  stopped,  a  slight  advance  has  taken  place. 
Chestnuts  scarce.  Walnuts  plenty.^  yiimr^,  Jtf.  T.,  Boiton*  iVo*. 
38,  1889. 
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HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOE  DECEMBER. 


FRUIT  DEPAETMEHT. 

Chape  vims,  id  the  green-house,  should  now  be  finally  pruned  for 
the  season.  Let  it  be  done  with  a  sharp  koifey  and  tie  m  the  shoots 
afler  the  operation  is  finished.  In  green-houses  it  is  best  to  bring 
down  the  snoots  near  to  the  front  sashes,  and  there  lay  them  together 
lensthwise  of  the  house:  this  being  the  coldest  situation,  they  are  less 
liame  to  start  prematurely  in  the  spring.  Cuttings  for  propagation 
should  be  cut  and  carefully  preserved,  by  placing  the  bottom  ends  in 
earth  in  the  cellar. 

Strawberries,  for  forcing,  should  be  placed  in  frames  until  ready 
for  removal  to  the  hot-house. 

Fruit  trees,  in  pots,  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  from  whence 
they  can  be  brought  into  the  stove,  or  hot-house,  in  succession. 

Strawberry  beds,  raspberry  vines,  grape  vines,  &c.|  not  yet  pro- 
tected, should  be  attended  to  immediately. 

FLOWEE   DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  roots,  in  the  cellar,  should  be  looked  over  once  a  month  to 
see  that  they  are  in  good  order. 

Camellia  seeds  may  now  be  planted  in  the  green-house. 

Camellias  will  now  commence  blooming,  and  will  require  to  be 
liberally  watered.  Such  as  need  it  may  l^  safely  repotted  at  this 
season.  Clean  the  leaves,  and  occasionally  syringe  the  plants.  When 
seeds  are  wanted,  be  particular  and  attend  to  the  impregnation  of  the 
blossoms. 

Azaleas  should  be  sparingly  watered  through  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January. 

Lechenaultias  should  be  very  carefully  watered  at  this  season. 

Ixias,  Sparaxis,  8lc.,  potted  last  month  and  placed  in  frames,  should 
now  be  brought  into  the  green-house  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the 


Tree  paonies,  for  blooming  early,  should  now  be  brought  into  the 
green-house. 

Cactuses  should  receive  but  very  little  water  at  this  period. 

Chrysanthemums,  afler  they  have  done  blooming,  should  be  pro- 
tected in  a  frame. 

Hyacinths,  set  out  in  pots  early  in  November,  and  placed  in  frames, 
may  now  be  taken  into  the  green-house  or  parlor.  A  second  planting 
may  now  be  made  to  bring  on  a  succession  of  flowers. 

Verbenas  should  be  slightly  watered,  and  placed  on  a  shelf,  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible. 

J&icas  will  require  attention.  Water  cautiously,  and  see  that  the 
drainage  is  not  choked  up. 

Qeraniums  should  be  looked  over,  and  if  any  lice  infest  them,  give 
the  house  a  (^ood  fumigating  to  destroy  them;  they  are  generally  nu- 
merous at  this  season  of  the  year  on  both  geraniums  and  roses. 

Hyacinth  beds,  and  beds  of  choice  tulips,  should  be  covered  with 
about  three  inches  of  coarse,  strawy  manure,  or  leaves,  to  prevent  the 
frost  from  penetrating  too  deep  into  the  soil. 

Tiger  flowers,  amaryllises,  and  similar  tender  bulbs,  should  be  laidl 
away  in  the  cellar  or  the  green-house,  out  of  the  danger  of  frost 


LIST    OF    PLANTS. 


In  ilie  body  of  tbe  Magaiine  aonff  em>n  occur  In  the  spelling  of  the  boUnfea!  nuDec.  fko 
cnpitaliElng  of  fenerlc  and  cpeclfic  names ,  tbelf  denvsUons,  and  accentuation;  iheso 
aro  nil  corrected  In  ilic  foilowtoK  list  of  plants.  Tiie  synuujmoi  are  aico  given  wboM 
tbe  iinmee  lia?e  been  lodicaied  incorrectly. 


List  of  Ttrtoac  plants  tn  the  collection 
o(  Dr.  Wood.  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  tn  tiM  Transylvania  Uni- 
Terslty,  Penn,  84 


List  of  Tarioos  plants  tn  the  eolloetloB 
of  Gen.  Aobett  Paitenon,  Phlladel- 
pbia  901 


^blee 

81 

iyoU8l4s« 
exe^Ua 

83 

83 

morinda 

83 

pectlndta 

83 

PUekUL 

83 

Webbiaaa 

88 

ddcdcla 

947 

4sp. 

433 

armita 

394 

dealb4ta 

153 

decurrens 

30 

cycl6p6is 

S5 

JuliMuiH 

43 

latlfdlia 

S5 

nielBn6xy]on 

S5 

df  cer  pennsylviolcnnf 

315 

Acbinia  sialvaviscas 

460 

AthiW^a  AnilefSlla  197.976 
^chras  SapUa  397 

^oonUum  nap^llas  31SL388 
Acroc^mla  scleroc4rpa  291 
^fctc^u  &lba  var.  357 

AdHOfdiiia  digltAU  61 

Adlintum  peditum  197.317 
Agap4nthus    umbellitiis 

var.  variegiiuB  314 

Afiye  amerlc4ua  33.958.334 

35J.446 

yar.  ▼ariegito  304 

geininlfl6ra  460 

dgf^ratiim  mexicAna  76 

AgroAt^milia  Oithign,  a 

syn.  of  /.ycbnls  CSV- 

thdgo  66 

jriot  947 

geminlfl^m  495 

gnindifl6ra  314 

Alons6a  ^legans  955 

Incbifdlia  955 

Al^yste  eitrioddra         .     394 

Alstroim^ria  979 

acutifdlia  353 

Uook^ro  313 

pslttackna  970 

tricolor  935.947.976 

^th0*a  fhktex  388 

•dmarantas  meTancbMlcus 

388 

tricolof  388 

AmaiyllU  947 
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Amaryllis  alAta  409 

formosissioia  149 

gigintea  353 

Jobnsdni         154.156.953 

Josepblo«  101 

▼itt4ta  76 

▼ar.  154 

Amydnjasalicifdlla  451 

Anacirdlum  occidentilo  997 

Anagillis  anr6nsis  197 

Anana$»a  satlva  S)98 

Andr&meda  panlcttl4ta     316 

polir611a  315 

^nemdne  tbalietroMet      193 

197 

Anlctinginm  ciliitniB       166 

Anigozintbus  coccinens  916 

Anomatb^ca  cru^nta         174 

AnAna  CkermdUa        998.  304 

glabra  996 

muricAta  996 

reticulita  998 

»quam^a  998 

Antbolyxa  173. 947 

jfntirrbinum  eanad^nse    976 

mAjus  388 

yar.  caiyophylloldeB  935 

956.977 

picttfm  970 

jfpArgia  antnmnilli  97b 

.^ploe  tuberd«a  357 

4p6cynttm  ondrosmBfdllnm 

357 
Aqttildgia  canaddnsls  105.197 

937 

jf  rabls  coronopifdila         155 

lyrita  197 

Arauciria  brazUiina        991 

Domb^yt  199 

ezdilsa  304 

jfrbtttoswdndrAclma  199 

hybrlda  199 

C7*nedo  191 

CTva  hnl  105.391 

Ardhia  crenulAta        314.353 

«olaiiAr«a  314 

jfr^ec  montAna  61 

ArenAria  latifdlla  937 

peploides  350 

Ai«thi^sa  balbdsa        177.355 

ophlogloesokdai  815 

60 


Aiistea  mdjor  947 

jfristoldchiasenperylreiis  191 

labldsa  4M 

Arlstoi^lia  Mdequi  199 

Artocarpus  Incisa  991.998,373 

intvgrifdlla  991.998 

jfmm  cordAtam  460 

ciinitum  154 

discolor  SI77 

tripbyUtim      197.9S7.98a 

391 

dflscUpicff  176 

DrakeibM  999 

obiuslfdlia  317 

pbytolaccoideo  318 

luberdsa   105.l78Jr7S.317 

Aspidlnnii  3  sp.  393 

nrarglnAle  317 

jflrpUalum  eMneam  197.317 

453 

7Vleb6manes  317 

jfster  acumtnAtna  357 

conyzoides  357 

dilfiiksua  388 

iDisef  816 

M6v«  A'nglkB       105.453 

solldagnoideo  357 

speciAbiUs  399 

ten^tia  336 

jffstiAgalas  67 

AstrAiitia  minor  453 

Astrape'a  Wallichu  459 

.tf'triplex  bAllrous  180 

jfii««Aaiap6nica      43.199.319 

AxAlea  176 

DanielsiAM  99 

Indica       115.153.947.303 

Alba,  a  synon.  of 

A.  tedllAlia  115.154 

155 

^lesans  IK.  1 54 

GillteghAfflt         154 

htbnda  154.419 

lilaclna  aoiAntla    95 

Smith's  aurAntia  95 

orange  pink     9ft 

■earltft  pink    9S 

fpec'Aaa  95 

magnlflAra  154 

lM.ltt 

419 
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Azil«a  Indlea  pnrpdireft        ( 

pl^no         115. 155 

tln^Dsii  114 

lateritia  f5 

todi»!ia  154.41*J 

itba  pldno  S5 

nudiHdra  .   175 

▼ariegita  95 

BtAiAna  ]79.1b3 

JTalmmita  vulsArU  388 

B&nkBia  latifdlm  SO 

Bapiiita  illM  105 

BkrtMia  cocclnea  178 

Bem^nia  arcvroatigma  155,394 

Bentb4mia7rafirera  191 

Birberit  onpetrifdlia         193 

vulgiris  937.443 

ir^tula  Ml  la  56 

B)gn6nia  grandlfldra         333 

BltB*n<t  ericoldea  353 

Blumenb&cbia  fnfigali      154 

Borr^ria  pupur&seent         453 

Boto'chium/Umarioidea    953 

obUqiim  353 

virginicum  197 

Boav4rdia  trlphylla    311.355 

383 

Brtxta  integrif61U  61 

BerrAta  69 

Arkza  niMla  453 

BrugmAnsii  69 

arbdrea  460 

latea  930.S76 

Wayminti  69 

BranavigiaJoaepbiiM  101.458 

Burch61lia  cap^Dsla  1 15 

•pecidia  947 

BdxtiB  baleriica  191 

OkcAlla  coccinea         388.439 

C&ctat  S47 

flabellirdrmia  326 

■peci<^8us.  a  §jn.  of 

Eplpbylluin  apecU 

6sum  143,309 

Calandrtnta  68 

inaritima  68 

Blenzl^tM  €8 

Calddium  tricolor  973 

Caiathea  zebrina  460 

CalceolAria  integrifdlia     5273 

Mi^ordaa  935.973 

■ui><6rba  935 

Calendula  officinAlfa         464 

Oklia  91.S47 

vthi6plea         99.154.163 

paKutria  316.453 

virginica  316 

Calliftdmon  aaligna  394 

Calopdgon  pulcb^lla         316 

Cnloihimnua  vill^sa         947 

Cam^llta,  4  sp.  433 

94  Tnr.  enumeiated    96 

rp6nlea  77.389 

Alba  pl^no         154.460 
J.  anenionefldra  910 

J.  atronibena  30 

J.  BaltioidrM         104.151 
J.  candidkaaima  103 

i.  cirnea  155 

J.  Carawelirdaa  S6 

J.Ch4ndlen57. 154.999.4 1 9 
J.  coccinea  104 

J.  Colvillii         98.104.999 
J.conchifldra        115.153 

J. 41ba        104 

1.  concknna  104 

J.oonsplcoa  SS.154 

J.  eor^lllna  10^1.956 


Camellia  J.  Cowinti  104 

Dfthidna  910 

DonckeU^ri  95.104 
^legana  98.57.104.419 
elegaotiasiaaa   bkc- 


olor 

96 

.el^ta 

155 

.  EnterprlM 

155 

.  E'sthert 

104 

.  eximia 

98 

.  Fairt^a              155.9S9 

.  flmbriAta 

liM 

.  fl6rida     98.104.154.999 

4ia 

J.  FIdyi  33.63.104.136.910 

4ljf  Alt 

t.  Pras^ri 

96 

J.  Frederick  1e Grand 

I 

asyn.  ofFldyt 

33 

.  fblgena 

154 

•  General  Nelaoii 

910 

.  Geo.  Maaon,  aen. 

9i0 

.Glleau 

104 

.  Goumdnta         104.155 

.  Gray^a  Invincible 

929 

.  GreTllle>a  Red,  a 

■yn.  ofrdibrapl^no 
.  Uel^nn 

155 

155 

.  Hendendni 

96 

.  h^rrida 

999 

.  Ilnme*a  blush 

154 

.  linbricita       95.98.154 

999.419 

4thii 

95 

DnnlAnt 

9v 

995 

.  John  Randolph 

4mMV 

910 

.  Julidaa 

999 

.Jiifltieuiiui 

96 

.  King  of  the  Neth- 

erlands 

154 

J.  Lady  Eleanor  Canp- 

beU 

9:9 

J. Grafton 

95 

LLandr^thi*    63.104.155 

910.413 

.  Louis  Philippe 

956 

.  Ijoukidaa 

96 

.  Millen^ttt 

96 

.  wyrtifdtia 

154 

.  Nairnidiia 

9S9 

.  old  Virginia 

910 

.  ozoni^nsia 

104 

.  Pmom^ldra           98-155 

.  Pefer  FrancUco 

910 

.  picidram  coccinea 
.  Piercivilu 

96 

154 

*  Pompdaia 

154 

.  Prittn         104.1S5.338 

.  Pr^ti  ndra  rdaea 

96 

.  Press's  eclipse 

95 

.  PrlceUaa 

155 

.  RollinFdnt 

96 

.  r^sa  tri4m|AaBa 

95 

.  r6sa  sin^naia 

155 

'  .r6sea  plenisaina 

104 

.ros^tta 

95 

.  nkbra  pl^no 

96 

.  Bchrynmak^nn  57.103 

.■peci6aa             115.154 

.  speci4bilis  macal4la  95 

.  Taroponeaxa 

96 

.  Trov^rst  mutibllia  309 

339 

J.  tricolor 

956 

J.  varieg4ta 

154 

J.w&rratah.asyn.ol 

p 

anemonefldra 

155 

J.  li'clbiokM 

104 

Camtilia  J.  WoMsn         154 

J.  York  and  Lancaaier  96 

aeedlings  noticed         57 

reticulata     96.69.104489 

8atanqu«  fiAaea,a  syn. 

ormnltH^nL,Lm4L    155 

Campinola  amplexicaUis  317 

glomcrAU  453 

medium  388 

pcraiccfdtia  pl^no      319 

316.453 

rotnndlfdlia    105.351.453 

Ckr\ctLpap«kfa  6I.999..105.450 

Carolinca  insignis       373.4(  0 

princeps  373.460 

OiO'd^  urens  61 

Caryophyllua  annnitlcafl  991 

C&ssfa,  S  sp.  433 

Cattliya  ForbMt  460 

CeMsia  criatAta  3B8 

Osnuurto  auavMaaa  9B6.388 

CArena  albifldraa  394 

aurantiaca  837 

cortex  394 

crlspAtum  937 

flagelllf6rmlfl  69 

irandlfl6rus   934.970.309 

307.351.379.413 

Jcnkina^ai     154.991.937 

Sn.413.453 

lateiitiua  453 

nictlca&lla  444 

specioaisaimaa        31JS91 

997.947.^70.976.977.309.379 

spl^ndena  413 

ttrlfdaua  95 

tetragdniia  807 

triangulAria  9.09.64 

Cistnim  ncctAmnm         460 

CetrAria  lamlnisa  453 

Chrniip'ropa  333 

haroills  61.399.435 

CheirAnlbus  CkHri  plAoo  154 

CheliddniuB  mijua  937 

Choline  glAbra  301 

CLenopAdium  anthelnia* 

tlcuoi  3R8 

ChintonAnihus  rlrginicna  STTO 

Chtr6nta  grandlfldra  353 

Chryt^i^  67.970 

cespltdsa  67 

calirurnica  67.993.971  J88 

crAcea        67JI71.976.994 

Aypecoidea  67 

tenoillAra  67 

Chrysophy  llnm  CnMito999.306 

ChrysAntbemnm  Annuam  388 

CichArium  /ntybua  197 

CimlciiUga  nnUida  317 

Cineraria  amelloidM       '  551 

cni^nta  154.947 

forniAsa  999 

linAU  154 

B)61lia  154 

PetaAlM  917 

purpAraa  155 

Cinna  cnindlnArea  3S7 

Clrrfae^  fhaco  lulea  313 

aatua  canadAnaia       949976 

357.453 
Citrus  aniAntium        909.3C6 
BigarArfia 
d^cnmAna 
LImAtta 
LimAnum 
lAmia  996 

mAdla  998 

Claddnic  ■nciAMa  301 
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Ottrkkpulch^Ilft  83S.976 

4lba  836 

Claytdnta  tpatbuUta  S37 

virRinica  155 

Clematis  muntina  191 

Sieb6!di  fiS6.976.977 

Yf  rticillMa  plAoo        314 

virgin  ica  357.387 

Cl^thri  aloit'(illa  175.357 

CliioUiiu  {Minicetti  182.197 

202.254 

CMala  &Iba  61 

Cnlcus  h6m&aM  315 

Cdcos  crispa  S98 

nuctfera  61 

C^ia  ai&biea  i'i& 

Coll^tia  h^rriita  19-2 

ColUnsia  btcolor  154.336 

heternpbylla  215 

OoUinsdoto  cnnad^nsif      957 

C(«li6niia  coccinea  977 

Gboibr^taui  parptkreum     S36 

273.296.444 

CoDVRll4ria  boredlk  27t5 

majA\i9  199.130 

■tellAta  237 

tri(dlia  3IH 

CoBv6lvulu8  BatiUas  229 

s^piuiu  S4ii 

Co&kia  puiictita  460 

Corallorrlilza  muliifldra    315 

Cbrchnn]fjap6nicu8,syri. 

of  K^rria  iap6Dica  199.130 

G'M-dia  SebeatiiM  291 

Coradpeia  divenlfdUa  289.S33 

UncooUta  29U 

r6sea  355 

tinct4iria  9U0 

seml-pUno  5155 

C6rnafl  176 

4llia  316 

CoronlUa  gla6ca.  154 

OorriB'a  103 

corddta  10^ 

lonnlfldra  S56 

Miiln^ri  10  > 

quadrir6nnia  38-3 

rdvi  102 

r6*a  mijor  382 

rikfli  382 

vhidis  38> 

Ooryd  Al  m  cacull4ta  155. 197 

gla&ca  453 

Cbrylufl  aroericAna  165 

rmtr4ta  357 

C6r7plia  33 

ambracanUrera  31.61 

Ci4ssula  cucckoeua  31 1 

faicAta  460 

perfoliAta  314 

Crinum  104 

amibile  104.394 

•nericAniim  353 

Commeikna  104 

■obintmuin  104 

CrotalAria  sn'tgitAIIa  3 1 5 

Cr6vvea  saUcna  395 

Cuoibalufl  Bekew  976 

CanningbAmia  lancaolita  460 

Cuicuta  americAna  451 

cyclamen  947 

p^raicum  155 

Cyd6iiia  281 

Cynibidium  177 

pulcbella  314 

Cyprip^dium  176.415 

ncaul«  197.177 

Calc^oloi  833 


'CypripMlumpanriflAra    943 
CyU'iua  arg^nlea  var.  va- 

riegdta  311 

DAhlia  2'2 

Z^Apbne  ap.  373 

cne6ruDi  155 

neapolilAna  154 

od6ra  76 

▼arirgAU  311 

DtttHra  63 

arbdrea  312 

grand  ifluram  62 

Slninidniam  350 

Darada  ovAta  192 

ZTeJpbinlum  BarlAwi         913 

grandifldrum  312 

■in«ni)ls  tl.  pi.  389 

Oendrdbium  151 

DeniAria  lusitAnica  197 

pinnatifida  197 

DiciAmnufl  fraxinAlU        948 

rAbra  453 

DidymticAroiui  245 

Rhixii  947 

Dionv'a  muncipula  4S5 

Di^sma  capiiAta  154 

rricoiilcs  311 

Diphy«tcum  roUAfttm        166 

integrum- 

105 
105 
338  J%3 
15.) 
61 
4G0 
459 


iTodecAtheon 
linni 

MeAdta 
Dory  Ant  hea  excAlaa 
I^riba  v^rna 
Dracie'na 

drico 

ftrrea 
Dracoc^phalum  Ruyicb- 

MRIMI  4f<3 

virginlAnaro  388 

DHat-n  loncifAiia  24:) 

rotuiidirdlia  24:t 

te.nijif6IU  943.a'>6 

EchevArIa  grandlfldra        353 

EcbinocAcius  6^.425 

coriiLgera  441 

erenAtua  25 

Eyri^aii    l35Ji91.S17.356 

460 

ingena  441 

inAitiplex  394 

tubitiArua  la's 

£*chlum  197 

Eioels  guineenala  61 

^'mpetrum  ConrAdt  392 

EnkiAnUiua  qainqueflAnis  58 

E'pacria  376 

campanulAta  lAbra     377 

cerliflAm  239 

granditlAra  377 

netaronAma  377 

imprAstfa  999.377 

BtvAltf  229.377 

palludAn        154.155.377 

pulchAlla  2« 

pAniens  229 

piirpurascena  377 

rdsea  229 

TariAbUis  999.377 

EpidAndrum  151 

Epigoi'a  941 

rApens  175.197 

EpUobium  nngnsti(dliam  316 

biraAtum  337 

Epiphyllum  AckermAniJ 

inAjor  76.v76.277.394.4l3 

apeclAsam  76.413 

aplAndldum  277 

UancAtam     68.64.76.394 


ErAnthemiiiD  puIchAUom  947 
Etica  381 

.tf'bietina  395 

andromedieSAm  154 

arbArea  115.394 

canaliculAta  154.155 

cinArea  925.355 

coodnna  394 

cttrviflAra  rabrt  973 

grAcilia  394 

erlcoldes  353 

imbricAta  154 

maminAsa  353 

mediterrAnea        115.225 
nigrlti  154 

Pioea  154 

pubAscens  957 

pub^scens  minor        154 
ramentAcea  957.316 

reg^rmioaua  154.394 

rAbena  957.276.315 

rAblda  154 

aulphArea  996 

tricolor  914 

BiipArba  914 

arceolArlfl  154 

vAgans  189.353 

yentricAoa  ai4.':273 

•upArba  314 

vAmix  coccinea         976 
vertlcillAta  355 

vulgAria  353 

ErigAria  bulbAsa,  (?)  not 

reg.  in  Hort.  BrtU       105 
Eriobotrya  JapAnlca  374 

BriApborum  altlnnm  276 

Erythrlna  (Mala  gAlli  355.460 
ErytlirAalum  americAnum 

197.943 
VAnc  cAnia  943 

EachtchAltzjo,  a  ayn.  of 

Cbr>'sAi«  67 

EuchrAmia  coccinea  105 

EucAma  frAgrana  (?)  76 

EucAmia  punctAta       948.314 
atriAta  314 

EugAnia  auatrAlId,  a  ayn. 

of  E.  MyrtifAlia       948 

malacceniia  434 

myrtifAUa  98.153.314.353 

394.413 

olelfAlla  314 

EuAnymua  variegAta         460 

EupHtArJKm  ageratoidea    357 

frAzrana  154 

pubAscena  357 

verticillAtum  357 

EttpbArbia  Pyparissiaa      388 

belioscApia  359 

SacqtiinifUra         135.V90 

aplAndena       154.311.333 

THrueaUi  225 

EAtoca  viscida  388.432 

jricaa  elAftica  310.4.33 

m.icropbylla  31 L 

FragAria  vir^oica       106.237 

453 

FAcbato  fulgena     273.303.451 

glohosa      31 1 .3 1 6.353.460 

grAcilia  310.314.355 

muiAbilia  25 

ThompaAnia  311 

FQmAria  apeciAna  453 

GailtArdia  arlatAU  978 

GardAnta  947 

ame'na  374 

ilArida  149 

rAdiciUi  973.314 
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fiai4oqttka  HooUri     154.353 

!194 
Gmilth^naliiiiiidola   943.317 

393 

Oentldna  CTinita   105J7t<.388 

naponirla        197.178.454 

OerAntum  maculAtiuu      837 

nngttloauin  453 

GBtkrdia  178 

gla6ca  357 

marttima  357 

pediculirls  957.454 

fuercifdlia  355 

tenuifldra  454 

Genera  hiilbdta  S35 

DonglAaii  •48.993 

ndvti  460 

praain&to  SMb 

hitlla  948 

vertlclllita  S9-2 

O^nm  iilvAle  453 

Gladlolui  179 

bl4ndus  174 

cardinilii  174 

lloriUndiia  174 

natal^ntla  174 

pilttacinut,  a  lyn.  of 

G,  naUl^niia  948 

OlaAcluin  Iikteum  389 

Glorfd«a  rap^rba         433.435 

PloxlntaAlba  314.353 

Cindida  848.973 

inrandifl^m  S35.973 

maritlma  976 

apeci^    S35.S48.973.3I4 

353.355 

OoaphilioQi  a;&reuiii         J54 

graiidlfldra  154 

plantaginlum        266.937 

G^mpjiia  lliiQiirdlfa  S9i 

Oompbr^na  |tlob4i«  3f  9 

Goody  ^ra  pab^scena  357 

ripens  917,357 

Gord^nia  pab^scanfl  460 

Oort^ria  947 

Grailola  uiunm  197 

Glim  mia  leueophs%  1 66 

pulvinita  166 

GymnofiAinma  jcalome^- 

noi  144 

chrytophylla  144 

MaitiBiii  144 

IlKiniiuhus  jBoeclMus      394 

JStam&melis  virgin  ica         454 

HedysAruin  canad<^nM      357 

Jlelinta  «allcif61ia  199 

Beliii^tbuf  dlvarir&tai      387 

miiltifldrua  pl^no        388 

Aliotrdplum  corymbdivm 

353 

peraviAmim         155.314 

JtellihotuB  nlger  199 

virldit  199 

ifemerocilllg  csiiUea        314 

Jap6nica  388 

fiapitica  amerlcAna  934 

triloba  197.934 

^ibiKus,  6  ip.  434 

aAicAnaa  388 

miiitirii  995 

inofteh&tai  3t>9 

paHittrU  389 

jRdia  •ln«nals9B5.996.94d 

977.314.352^370.459 

var.  latea  314 

HIericium  vend'^ma  316 

JSMtwa  mezicAna  444 

iibrdeam  JobAtum       105.3 '  6 

llou^nia  Infl&ta  ,315 


Hottfi6nta  cchUea 

155.166 

17 

135 

Hdvea  C^lsti 

iirciif^lia 

57 

Udya  carutea  154.163.319.3 1 4  | 

353 

corl4cea 

303 

Iludi6n.a  ericoidea 

350 

lomeniAta       976.315.350 1 

Hiiro  crepitans 

.     61 

Uydt&ngea  bort^aais  314.399  ] 

388 

Hydropbyllam  virginicaiii 

JSypMcam  perfAIium 

315 

virginiea 

357 

Hyp6xi«  er^cto     . 

975.453 

ybiftrla  amdra 

448 

coronirla 

388.448 

pinnata 

448 

flex  balririca 

191 

▼aticgAta 

460 

Illiclum  noridiDam 

155.394 

443 

panrlfldra 

976 

Xporoc*a  IlorsftUlua 

977.996 

iDEicnis 
P'liiicalAta 

9&7.S96 

996 

i^riabifldra 

199 

priamitlca 

453 

pAmila 

U9 

versicolor       B76.S96.453 

▼irgioica 

976 

/'zia 

179.183 

crocAta 

179.935 

tricolor 

155 

viridifldra 

17i 

iz5ro  cocdoea      155. 197.935 

ii73 

crocila 

353 

rdaea 

154 

Jaeqatnta  roacifdiia 
JamUu  m)gkri»    991 

61 

>.3a7.374 

Jhaidne  motiUna 

S44 

Jaamlnum  az6rlcam 

3.'» 

nandifldram 
Sdmhae 

4no 

948 

trlfuliAtum 

948 

Jlukperua  OxycAdma 

1         191 

redirva 

191 

Jaatkcla  cilatriz,  probably 

intended  for  J 

,  ca- 

lytricha 

155 

speci^sa 

948 

Kilmia  angustiAlU 

J75.975 

976 

gla6ca 

fatifdlia     175.97( 

175 

),97«.3I5 

K^rriajap6nica     129.1^.192 

389 

LcUia  incepa 

353 

LagerstnD'mia         43L311.353 

LanUna  camira 

353 

mutAbllra 

115.155 

Sell6wtt    951 .311,314.326 

Lapeyro&na  Ancepa 

174 

Gorymbdaa 

174 

-Urix 

83 

Laafinthna  Raaaelliaiiatf  999 

Latdnia  borb6nica 

31.61.64 

Latbyrua  maiitimua 

976.315 

omAtna 

68 

paUistrIa 

97^453 

Zaurua  Benzdin 

143 

p^refca 

343 

LiWfdnia  In^nnlf 

61 

L^hea  ramulda^ 

357 

LechenaAltia 

955 

fbtn^  76.155.991.976.439 

Leoii6tla  hannHnu 

Iieapcd^xa  Mrta  391 

•«railif)d'a  391 

Leucadendron  arg^Dtean  394 

Leyci'ai^ria  furmdsa  191 

LiatrU  ecor  A^^a      350.353J91 

Ligftslrum  ac6Ucain  350 

vulisAra  976 

LiUuin  cnnad^Dsa  177 

cAndldnm  199.317 

lancifolinin  var. 

rd^um  916 

phllad^lphlcum    177.316 

apecidaum  917 

aapArbuni  177 

LinAria  cymbalArla  325 

Linna!*a  boreAle  3^3 15 

Zioum  per^nne  389 

tlcrynum  948 

vIririniAna  357 

Llrlod^ndron  uiliplftra    453 

lAtAga  aarAotla  935 

Lobelia  >p.  197 

bicolor  326 

cardioAlia       197.176.353 

387 

Clnyt6nia  316 

InflAta  391 

apecidaa  pnrpikraa       353 

fjonicera  Pereclym^num  388 

Lophoap^rinum  giandifld- 

rum  353 

acAndena        935.946. 31 4 

L6tUM  jacobai'oa  154.4W 

LacAma  mnmmdsa       999.338 

LuDAria  vulgAria  Tar.  pe- 

Idria  317 

Luplnaa  nAnaa  386.439 

per^onia  197.976J94:^.?50 

4U 

polyphylloa  453 

Lycbnia  coronAta  948 

OilfaAgo  08 

Lycopddium,  3ap.  393 

dendnkdeum     var. 

complaiiAlum  317 

alopecurokdea  35<< 

aonotknum  3 17 

Apoduro  999 

atolonifenim  4% 

£yc6pala  arr^naia  3T6 

Lygddlum  palmAtam        317 

/.yahnAcbia  «tiicta  316 

tbryslfldra  976 

Lythram  AyaaopiifiMla       316 

MAdia  eaikra  997.9:«6 

Magnet  ih  conaplcua  373 

ftifcAia  466 

gla<ici  175.316 

grand  fldra  394 

macrophylla  315 

Thonipaduia  936 

t'ip^'a  411.453 

Mah^rnta  odorita  154 

Mahdnia  wfquirAUam         445 

fiurctcalAria  444 

r^pena  444 

JIAUv^  triflda  var.  gimnd- 

ifldra  937..^<89 

.Afalvavkscaa  arhdrraa  353 
Mammia  americAna  999J39 
ManAttla  cordUftiia     951.353 


glAbra,  ayn.  with  cnr- 

difdlia  464 

Mana^feraindiea         999.340 

MArlca  173 

ccnklea  173 

Ncrtluaa«  173.919 
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JfirieaBaUni  179 

Maur4ndy««nUrrhiBlfldn  Zi4 

Bsiclaydiia      k9.*i4tf.3l4 

398 
Bemperfldreni  384 

MailllirU  SAO 

Jfo  iftoina  hrterom41U     155 
^eny&ntlies  trlfoilAU       S43 
Menziiipiff  cnhUea      965.39.1 
poUraila  189.314 

MeMinbryinthemum  crla- 

toliloam  943 

JftepflQfl  arb6rea  S36 

HetrosldAmt  S45 

florlMtnduf  154 

semperfldreof  ZSA 

Jlfimd«a  arMr^a  460 

JMaiuliM  eardloili*  835 

Hartisdni  353 

noschdtua  389 

MttcMlla  repent  315 

M  it^lla  diphylla  197 

Mooirda  allopbyllt  357 

purpikrea  368 

More^a  179.183 

Moring*  pUxjpmptirma.      fit 

Jtfdrot  830.378 

latirdita  4/7 

maUi6a6Il0  34.35.148.960 

307.367.386.391 

MAsaCaTandiibtt  136 

paradUioca     990.314.341 

purpiirea  394 

romcc^a  374 

■apMatittm      91.999.34 1 

394 

iWyrica  certrfra  391 

Jtfyrtuii  auttrdllf,  a  wn» 

oT  EuR4nia  MyrUf&lta     460 

com  mik  Ilia  389 

Tar.  ddre  pldno  311 

J^imimta  314 

JVteitfiaa  doiii4aUca  3 1 0 

JfMwMvM  8^4 

lAteura  431 

■pecidsam  386.436 

lV«ii6pbila  ln*ifnii     976.994 

388  4.)9 
lVa6ttla  e^rnaa  387'.454 

JV%p4aUie«  diaiUlatdria  6sL99 

94 
Jinrtnm  ipl^ndeiM     948.3 1 1 

355 

IVieremb^rgte  flllca6Ito     835 

8rj.3l4.353 

JV&phar  advdna  975 

JV>fnpha*a  odorAto      105.3 1 5 

<EDOthdra  biennis  446 

grandifl6ra  388 

macrocirpa  970 

•Onoclia  •eiiKlbiiia  903 

Ophiocl6affuin  valitAtain    155 

•Op6ntia  bnitili^atii  394 

mkradiiia  394 

vulg^to  429 

^rehtf  176 

biepbarlgl^CUa  357 

llmbriAU  177.350 

grandlfldra      177.977.315 

Cmeddiia  rdgia  f?)  991 

H>rab4nche  unlfl6i»  876 

"O^obui  nlgar  4V3 

purpArea  45.3 

TnriegAta  4'i3 

Oniith^ffilum  aribfcam    314 

adreum  873.314 

OxaA\B  948 

SowW     fl48.959.304.4'4 


(Xxalli  (lorlb6nda 

triintfldra  68 

yinlicea  976 

Osydira  cbrysaiittaoldat     990 

316.355 

Prdnia  albifldn  var.  fV4- 

grana  fnOM^ 

fidmet  970 

P6U<n      971.414.45:1 

RichardfAni         453 

Wlilttl4;»       870. 453 

anemonfflAra  453 

Br6wiitt  67 

calif&rnIcA  67 

ed&lla  813 

var.  Rwv^a  971.414.453 

Hackdyi  813 

JtfoAtaa,  probably  tbe 

M.  yar.  B4nkai«  ii 

Intended  199 

MiikaMa  453 

PInax  trifdila  197 

PttncrAtiam  maritimiini    107 

apecidsom  353 

Pmdinus  aptrilia  64.394 

Papiver  rba*aa  388 

var.  fl.  pi.  crlnita        389 

Pani4«cla  earolinMna       943 

JPartbftniiim  matrlcirla 

flora  pleoo  388 

Piaaifldra  sp.  999.349 

aliin  460 

cenltlea  353 

KormealiM  948.459 

princepa  460 

qnadranguliris  349 

PediculirU  canad^nala      197 

Pesitium  h&rmala       191.494 

Pelargdnioon  yar.  spteu- 

Ittm  miindl        970.973 
IneamAtum    au- 
p^rbum  991 

many  fine  varietiea 
enumerated  935.997.959 
961.973.976J«89 
Miaea  grattealma       999.343 
Ftt^nim  197 

nyetAffinifl^im      388,417 
yar.  Bl6ckii  417 

pbcenicea  ■  39) 

Tiolicea  388 

PhAca  aericea  68 

Pb&laris  crundlnAcea  Tar. 

yarlegAta  388 

Pbillb^rtta  grandlfldm       914 

PbillpMMiAva  rAgium        56 

Pbl6x  105 

americAna  416 

cnrdAU  416 

Drnmm^ttdn  936. 970. 976 

350.  353.  388 

yar.  cam^acena       350 

3  yar.  357 

BiactilAtnm  453 

nivea  837 

pnnlciilita  388 

pyramicAHa  St-S 

atolonifera  937 

auav^nlena  453 

tardifldra  980 

Wbee  Ain  416 

Phce'nlK  tficiyiifbrs  494 

Phyliea  pnb^<«ceaa  391 

PimelAa  crknlta  103 

htaridula  184  956 

rAsea  956 

Anua  81 

BrAte*  83 


Anna  CAnAra 

88.84 

balepAnaia 

83 

htppAiiica 

83 

ineUnta 

199 

Laikcio 

83 

leoeoptiylli 

199 

longHAitA 

191 

Pallafidaa 

83 

PlnAaier 

83 

PInea 

83 

SliAbtta 

108 

aylv^ftrii 

89.  84.  449 

unciiiAia 

89 

tarlArica 

83 

Piper  nAdluin 

314 

P.ai4cla  TVreblntbaa        191 
Plti6aporum  Tbbira  164. 396 

460 
vndalAtnm  154 

PlectiAnrhna  flructkAana  359 
PletocApbalua    amerlrA- 

nua  388  499 

PInmbAgo  eapAnato    948. 3W 

rAiiea  948 

Plan)  lAna  Alba  991 

r^bn  991 

Podalyrla  aoatrAlla  459 

Podophyllum  peiiAtam     106 

PufAiiia  optaiogloaacidea  916 

Poinciaaa  806 

Oill  A«ti  334 

pulch^rrtma  64 

PolvroAnlum  rAptana        105 

PolyAnihoa  tuber6«a         989 

Polygala  oppoaliifAlla       155 

lubdla  356 

aanguinea  357. 454 

Polygonum  articuIAtam    949 

350.393 

yar.  mAltlplex      383 

tinctArlum     967.347 

POiytiichnm  bore  Ala         301 

IneurvAtum  901 

PApulua  fhailelAta  446 

PurtulAca  GilDAiii 

grandiflAra 

PotenllUa  argAntea  166 

Hopwoodidaa  916 

nnrbAglca  876 

PrenAnthes  Alba  957 

Pikmiiln  aeaAlla  994 

•InAna  a  155 

Prtno«  levlgAlna  916 

Prdtea  art^ntra         910.  464 

mrllkfurn  yar.  Alba      166 

PrAnua  domAatIca  myio« 

l*Alatia  445 

obovAla  937 

Pllldfum«'attleyAiiicai       871 

montAna  344 

pon  i  ft  rum  999.  343 

pyikfenim     509.  343  433 

PulmonArta  virglnica       155 

197.  937 
Puttena*a  dlaphnrld^a  154 
PyrAtbram  Pnitbentum 

yar.  fitu  A«um 
Pyrola  cblrrAn<ba  315 

nitundifAiia  316 

Pyruajap6nirua  390 

C^uArcua  prdnnculAta  pj- 

ramldAliB  446 

JlanAneultt«  bulbAena       937 
FicArIa  944 

filirArmll  357 

rAprna  357 

rAptana  357 

icekrAtoa  879 
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Raneiimui  nditani 

4M» 

iU>&iiina« 

373 

JUi4«i«  cr»rclne« 

177 

mnrylAndlca 

316 

Kkod  •d^iidroB 

56 

Ack  4ndt 

190 

41tA  cl^renM 

56.19U 

anih6poKon 

191 

arbbreuin 

190 

Vdr.  4li)um 

190 

NnlilHimnA 

190 

Snlihii 

190 

campanul4tain 

191 

calawbl^ndtf  J90. 977.466 

puniican 

J90 

cnuc44icu«i 

190 

dauricum 

191 

gla6cuin 

316 

Hayl6cku 

19» 

hybiidum      58. 
KnlKbiu 

154.  156 

190 

Lknda lyi 

190 

n4ximani    143. 

176.  J76 
995.  316 

y.ir.  parpdrean 

190 

]i4lliduin 

104.156 

Ii^iiticum 

154 

r6ieutn 

948 

RutflflluiiMtM 

466 

viflcdsuin 

Jlhoddra  canad^naifl 

175 

Bdehea  (k'c4ta 

353 

oblkqua 

353 

Ro^lia  ciii4U 

Si5 

^■eg.iM 

991 

Rondel^iia  npeeldsa 

382 

JRdia  arv^ntis 

189 

briiet'  4ia 

189 

f4liica 
H  \rtlf6ai 

9-^2 

S56 

iudica 

166.169 

iDuUifl6n 

154 

tnv«iuc44ta 

190 

innci4r)iba 

876 

micronliyUa 

189 

multirldra 

169 

niffra 

189 

nitida 

316 

rubiKin6«a 

376 

VHiMtUidnmrn 

154 

ran guinea 

154 

pinica 

190 

SniUbii 

155 

some   varieties 

eaO' 

me  rated 

876. -277 

Adbw  odnriius 

453 

rn«a>r6Uufl 

154 

1 

(rir^lia 

975 

Eadb^ckia  Tdlgida 

388 

ladcinlitn 

357 

Rn^ilia  formdM 

11&.',948 

JUl-ICllS  nCHle4tlM 

189 

RifR^lM/bucea 

386.  H7.< 

Babb4Uia  cblorokdei 

197.  177 
355 

var.  4iha 

36.356 

Mix  pedicili4rli 

357 

recti  rv4ta 

389 

Balr^ia  carollni4aiiin 

350 

•4l»a 

315 

MiTia  ap. 

859 

(lilgens         136.815. 391 

OrMb4inii 

137 

leur4ntha 

137 

leucoc^phala 

137 

longifldra 

137 

p4len«          103.136.915 

apecidsa 

137 

84iyia  tpl^ndena  137. 815 
5;tm^|]|*ll■canad4nAl•  3IH 
8  <nsuln4rla  cannd^nsis  177 
Hap  w  4iia  offiriii41i8  165 
SairucdoM  purpurea  943.975 

317.495 

Sasifragasp.  J55 

pann«ylv4nica  937 

■arinent^sa  395 

umbell4ta  943 

ScabU^K  atiopurp4ra«      388 

aiellAta  3^ 

8clilz4nihua  pinn4taa       389 

8cutell4rta  latenfdUa        357 

S&dum  /tizoon  389 

Sempervkvamarb^raam   314 

arachnoldes  111 

Sen^elo  a4rea  155 

5altainkta  388 

obovAia  976 

Sliepb4rdia  afgdniea         394 

Sil^ne.  ap.  388 

qiiinqoe  ?4loera  68 

r^gia  68 

Tendrti  355. 388 

SuUinain  dulcaiii4ra  876.453 

HerberluixiMi      137. 915 

jAominokdea  353 

Sond4j;o  bkcolor        389.  454 

canad^naia  357 

rs^dia  454 

fleiica61la  357 

lanceol4ta  388 

p^rbHla  39*2 

S6IIya  heterophylla  311 

Sparitia  ITS.  183 

grandifldra  173 

Iticolor  173 

5ph4aniim  favpnnai  151 

0pinB*a  4lb.-ivar.  357 

fi|ip«ndula  plAoo  318.453 

triroll4ta  4.'>3 

Bpl4ehnum  ampaUicaimi  876 

BUp^iia  835 

6  ap.  4  (3 

amblzua  76 

grand  Ifldra  314 

5r4r.hys  AynaoptrMla  356 

BtffllAria  pOhera  197 

Silpa  #pl4ndeiis  316 

SireliiziaAUfAsta  989.389.399 

reglnv    90.3^.460.464 

StreiHanth^ra  173 

SM^nlnvdntsifalegnflAra    353 

Sariel^iiM  Makigoni  68 

l§vinph^rliirAceuiA«a         388 

SfHngia  p^rsica         199.  130 

atii^naifl  199. 130 

viili>4ria  165 

Tah«rmnni4n«  eoron4rla  314 

7V8^Cc«p4tulan.  pi.  388 

ramoHiMfa^  occideatAlla   909 

344 

Tanar^tnra  Tult4re  165 

Taphr^fia  virfinica  177 

riiaiictruni  aneBOOOldcs  193 

coryndllum  453 

dlniciim  937 

divleiim  (?)  197 

Thia  Bokia  314 

vlrldla  314 

Thenhrdma  GaeA«       999-345 

7h^4lum  umliell4lum  937.453 

Tbrlnax  parvitlAra  61 

Thunb^rata  al4ta  4lba       353 

Tliyaaaoc4rpaa  runciD4tua 

317 
TlgridlaconcliUldci  174.948 


Tigildla  Herb4rtii  174 

iiar^nia  174. 388 

Tlll4iid^ia  aerrAta  460^ 

Trachym^necBhUea  383  431 

Tradei'c4ntia  459 

1  tcolor  46» 

virciaica  106.317 

Tr«vlt4n«  coecioaa  39i 

Trieni4lia  aaieric4aa       943 

europe^a  943 

Trillium  176 

c^rnua  107 

grandtfl6nui         68.937 

pletum  177 

TVildlium  68 

arv^nao  317 

prat^nae  975 

procumbana  317 

Triidnia  179.  163 

cror4ta  173 

Tropc'clum  ap.  356 

nt4Jua  3f*8 

var.  4lro-aaiiguineiin388 

mlnua  388 

Urce(»i4rta  aeatillfldra       937 

Urina  apecld^a  31 

^acclD ill  m  Cory mb6aam  937 

diiniiisum  317 

frondd«um  316 

macrtic4rpam  317 

reaindium  975 

VanHU  151 

planifillia  991 

Ferl48cumap.  937 

7li4p«u8  315 

Ferbena  4lba  Bwut,  a  ayn. 

of  r.  feuertoidaf  88.1M 

154.  181. 91te.  958 

alblfldra,  a  ay  a.  of  V. 

ItMcrioide*  935 

Arranidac  90.103.919.959 

990.  357.  388 

Aubl^tia  948. 990 

var.  Drumm6ndu     973 

983 

aharocdrif^lia  99.  90. 189 

938.936.951.339 

Eyreaaa  89. 154. 935. 958 

973.  348.  370.  388.  399 

indsa    154.935.959.:^ 

394 

MMndrUt  a  ayn.  of 

ahamadrilAlfa  90.189 

946.388 

miiiuada  95d 

Niv^nn.  a  ay  a.  of  V. 

CeucrioiiM  109.103  181 

palcUDa  990 

teucrieii/M    161.958.961 

ZA.  S48.  357.370.389 

S!I9 
Tweedtedaa  8. 89.  58. 89 
154.  197.  919.  335   948 
951.  856.  876.  889.  399 
338.948  .157 
ven^f  a  935. 394 

The  followlog  are  proba- 
bly  only   varietiea  of 
V,  Tweedlfaao,  cbam- 
adril6'ia,  k.c,  via : — 
var.BiDoeydaa   :273. 983 
369.394 
diamfedriOlia 

m4Jor         103. 399 
forni^«a  856 

lAlgenii  873. 963 

Intermedia  90.I54.9S8 
KilvlBftAnn  873.983 
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FeiMoft  Ttr.  PyTiadtia 

rftwa  SI73.9CI3 

•plAndcni  S56 

TweedlediM  gnin< 

dlfldra  90  154. 958 
Tweediedna  fu- 

p^rba    58.388.399 
W&fdift  956 

Waudnta     973. 963 
■eveial  varietlM 
•namerated 

990.431 

F«r4a>M  novaborectosit  357 

■catellirla  316 

■picita  389 

nb6rauin  176 

ocecifi^llim  315 


F]b6mani  cotiniAUam    191 
dentitum  976.^357 

laLtanoldea 
oiyc6ccui 


yvrlfdliam 

■p. 
Flela  iaUm 
noea  41  ba 

rAsaa 
nola  blinda 

cucullita 

grandltlArm 

(idorAta 

ten6ila  68 

tricolor  yar.  arv^nsia   68 

yill6M  197 

ntex  JSf  gnw  C4f  tui        459 


315.393 

976.394 

315 

976 

423 

935.314.353 

935. 314. 353 

937 

197.937 

388 

943 


Fltl»  labriiMa  88 

Volkam«rMjap6niea  948.314 
Wal«6oto  173 

bd  nulla  948 

WlfUrta  ConMqoiM  151.996 
WltP^uiacoryinbdM  177.353 
Wo6dfM  ilvltttig  317 

obO^M  317 

Wriyitt  93 

X&nthium  ■trum^mm  350 
Xyl6»t«muni  cliiilum  317 
Yiuxm  98. 4.^7 

fllaniftntdn  317 

■lorldw  310.394 

ZAmla  61 

ZfpbyTknthfW  Jnamdte9  469 
Zinnia  violAcea 


CORRECTIONS. 


All  tha  iianM  of  plants,  althar  generic,  or 
■peciflc,  enumerated  lo  the  body  of  the 
work,  which  are  wrongly  accented,  the 
dertvatione  Incorrect,  or  erroneously  spell- 
ed, are  corrected  in  the  list  of  plants  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  Besides  the  errata 
Inseried  at  pp.  193,  939,  308,  359,  are  the 
following:— 

In  p  3,  6  ilnee  from  the  top,  for  *(|t,'>  read 
**ihey.»» 

In  p.  35,  97  Hn^s  from  the  top,  for  **Baily," 
read  <« Bailey's." 

In  p.  149,  9  lines  from  the  bottom, for  **Pr^- 
rea,"  read  •«Fr4rea.>» 


lap.  153, for  **0.  B. Rotlon,**  read  •<0. R. 

Kolton."  The  same  error  occura  on  p.  944. 
In  p.  197,  95  lines  from  the  top,  for  "Paax," 

read  **JPAnaz." 
In  p.  351,  19  Ilnee  from  die  bottom,  for 

•*peat,*>  read   «*heat " 
In  p.  393, 94  lines  from  the  top,  for  "tenlli 

annual  exhibition,**  read  ''eleventh  aa- 

nual  exhibition.** 
In  p.  44J,   15  lines  from  the  bottom,  for 

"  Loiscleur    dee     Longchampe,**    read 

*'  Lolseleur  dea  Longcbampe.** 
In  p. 459, 19  lines  from  lh«* bottom,  for'*splca 

of  a  taste/*  read  *«apread  of  a  taste.** 
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VoU,  I,  n,  m,  and  IV,  may  be  had  bound  in  boards. 


The  recurrence  of  another  year  seems  to  offer  a  fit  oppor-  - 
tunity  for  us  to  again  renew  our  call  upon  the  horticultural  world, 
and  invite  their  attention  to  the  objects  and  progress  of  this  Mag- 
azine. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1839,  commences  the  Fifth  Volume 
of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture.  In  the  four  volumes  already 
completed  is  embraced  a  greater  amount  of  Original  information, 
upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  science  of  gardening,  than 
is  to  be  found,  in  all  other  works  together,  ever  yet  published  in 
this  country.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  pages  of  original  matter 
have  been  contributed,  in  this  short  period,  by  gentlemen,  ama- 
teurs and  practical  gardeners,  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Were  we  as  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  gardening,  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, this  amount  of  information  would  not  seem  so  extravagant; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  in  a  country  so  young  as  this,  and 
where  ten  years  since  there  existed  but  two  or  three  nurseries 
of  any  extent,  and  but  three  or  four  gentlemen's  residences  of 
any  magnitude,  it  cannot  otherwise  than  appear  at  once  surpris- 
ing. Previously  to  the  publication  of  this  Magazine,  all  infor- 
mation upon  gardening  was  sought  for  in  English  periodicals 
and  works  treating  upon  the  subject,  illy  adapted,  as  all  are 
aware  who  have  pretended  to  follow  them,  to  the  novice  in  gar- 
dening, in  this  country,  where  the  climate  is  so  materially  dif- 
ferent. That  we  may  profit  by  foreign  works,  no  one  will  more 
readily  admit  than  ourselves.  In  the  hands  of  experienced  men 
they  are  invaluable,  but  the  new  beginner  is  apt  to  be  led  astray 
by  following  the  practices  therein  detailed,  and  disappointment 
often  ensues  when  success  is  confidently  anticipated.  It  was  to 
prevent  such  errors,  and  to  supply  the  requisite  information, 
that  this  Magazine  was  established ;  and  we  believe  we  are  not 
exaggerating  when  we  say,  that  it  has  done  more  to  assist  and 
encourage  all  who  have  engaged  in  the  pleasing  science  of  Hor- 
ticulture, them  all  other  works  which  could  have  been  procured. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  go  into  an  analyzation  of 
the  character  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  already  extensively  and  fa- 
vorably known  to  the  principal  horticulturists  throughout  the 
country.  By  their  friendly  feeling,  and  united  and  valued  as- 
sistance, it  has  arisen  to  its  present  state  of  usefulness^  and 
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has  taken  a  stand  among  the  best  periodical  works  upon  the 
subject.  With  the  increase  of  taste  which  is  most  rapidly  spread- 
ing, we  hope  its  sphere  of  usefulness  will  be  enlarged  and  extend- 
ed, and  that  another  year  will  find  it  penetrating  every  town  and 
village,  claiming,  within  their  boundaries,  a  single  citizen  devot- 
ed to   the  pursuit  of  the  art  of  Horticulture. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Magazine  will  be  as  far  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  preceding  ones  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  This 
will  depend,  however,  in  a  degree,  upon  the  aid  and  assistance 
we  receive.  We  shall  spare  no  pains  on  our  own  part,  to  ren- 
der it  superior  in  every  department  The  Original  papers  will 
be  as  various — the  Reviews  more  extensive — the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence, the  gleanings  of  the  numerous  periodical  works  upon  horti- 
culture— and  the  Domestic  Notices,  more  general  and  complete : 
plans  of  green-houses  and  garden  structures  will  also  be  added. 
To  effect  this,  besides  our  already  numerous  list  of  contribu- 
tors, we  have  the  promised  assistance  of  several  young  ama- 
teurs, enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  the  science,  to  whom  we  look 
for  a  great  deal  of  entertaining  and  instructive  information. 

But  we  regret  to  add,  that  of  the  thousands  of  individuals 
engaged,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  practice  of  hor- 
ticulture, who  are  spread  throughout  the  country,  few  have  yet 
come  forward  and  given  us  that  aid  we  so  much  need.  Our  com- 
munications so  far — thanks  to  our  kind  correspondents — have 
been  wholly  gratuitous;  had  they  been  otherwise,  we  should  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  filling  our  pages  with  foreign  mat- 
ter, or  suspending  its  publication  altogether.  Our  own  services 
we  have  freely  given;  but  there  are  some  of  our  contributors, 
whom  it  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  reward  for  their 
labor;  and  we  hope  the  time  will  yet  arrive  when  we  can  do  this. 
The  two  past  years  have  been  any  thing  but  encouraging  to  all 
periodical  works;  but  we  sincerely  trust  that,  with  the  brighter 
and  better  times,  which  now  appear  dawning,  every  horticultu- 
rist, who  deems  the  Magazine  of  any  importance  to  the  pro- 
gress and  perfection  of  the  science,  will  offer  his  ready  and 
willing  assistance.  We  make  this  final  effort  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  Magazine.  We  have  been  proud  of  its  estab- 
lishment, and  its  favorable  reception  among  the  many  gentle- 
men, amateurs  and  practical  gardeners,  who  have  sustained  it 
thus  far,  and  it  would  be  to  us  a  source  of  great  regret  lo  stop 
where  we  are.  We  therefore  make  this. appeal  to  the  friends 
of  Horticulture  throughout  the  country,  and  leave  it  with  them 
to  say,  whether  the  Fifth  Volume  shall  close  its  publication. 

Cy*  A  copy  of  the  Prospectus  is  sent  to  every  subscriber,  with 
the  hope  that  each  one  will  use  his  exertions  to  procure  one  or 
more  subscribers.  Our  friends  who  may  obtain  names  are  re- 
quested to  forward  them  by  mail  to  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  on  or  before  the  first  of  Jcmuary,  1839, 
end  to  retain  the  Prospectus  for  future  subscriptions.    Horticul- 
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tural  Societies,  to  whom  this  Prospectus  will  also  be  sent,  are  re- 
spectfully urged  to  use  their  influence  to  extend  its  circulation. 

The  first  number  of  the  Fifth  Volume  (number  forty-nine  of  the 
whole)  will  appear  early  in  January,  and  will  contain,  as  hereto- 
fore, forty  pages  of  Original  and  selected  matter;  the  Volume, 
when  completed,  making  four  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  with  a 
full  table  of  contents,  and  copious  index. 

That  the  public  may  estimate  the  value  of  this  Magazine,  the 
names  of  the  following  contributors  to  the  work  are  subjoined; 
embracing,  among  the  number,  all  the  principal  amateurs  and 
practical  horticulturists  in  the  country : — 

A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
John  Lewis  Russell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable 

Physiology  to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 
Professor  Torrey,  New  York. 
M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Boston. 

J.  W.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge, 
Judge  Buel,  Conductor  of  the  Cultivator,  Albany. 
Hon.  E.  Vose,  President  of  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 
W.  D.  Brackenridge,  Assis.  Botanist  to  the  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped. 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Farmington,  Ontario  Co.  N.  Y, 
R.  Buist,  Florist,  Philadelphia. 
C  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Botany  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
S.Walker,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  Prof,  of  Bot.  and  Nat.  Hist.,  Athens,  Ga. 
J.  W.  Knevels,  Esq.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

A.  Gordon,  Botanical  Collector. 

J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Harris,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  G.  Watson,  Philadelphia. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

S.  E.  Coues,  Esq.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Rufus  Kitteridge,  Esq . ,     " 

E.  Putnam,  Esq.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Robert  Manning,  Esq.,  Pomological  Garden,  Salem,  Mass. 

P.  Mackenzie,  Florist,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Bull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

D.  I^n^erston,  Gardener  to  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq. 

E.  IV^Hchards,  Esq.,  Dedham. 
T.  S^^ffeasants,  Esq.,  Virginia. 

William  Eenrick,  Editor  of  the  New  Am.  Orchnrdist,  Newton. 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
James  Hogg,  New  York. 
Thomas  Hogg,  Nurseryman,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  Boston. 

B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  Esq,,  New  Haven. 
Prof.  Jackson,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
John  Towne,  Esq.,  Boston. 
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Grant  Thorburn,  New  York. 

Wm.  Oaks,  Esq.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

S.  Sweetser,  Boston. 

J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

John  Clark,  Boston. 

J.  Kurtz,  Esq.,  Baltimore. 

L.  Boll,  Florist,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Paulsen,  Gardener  to  J.  W.  Perry,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N .  Y . 

B.  V.  French,  Esq. ,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Andrew  Gray,  Nurseryman,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Wm.L.  Hurst,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Chalmers,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Stott,  Philadelphia, 

The  following  commendatory  notices  of  the  Magazine  are  tak- 
en from  the  agricultural  and  other  journals. 

*(  We  cnnnot  refrain  from  aRain  calling  attention  to  a  periodical  which  we  deem  worthy 
of  a  liberal  support.  It  is  very  mucli  on  the  plan  of  Loudon '«  Magazine;  and  the  editor, 
like  Mr.  Loudon,  appears  to  lie  much  at  home  in  conducting  his  worlc."— J\r.  Y.  Farmer. 

**Again  we  cordially  recommend  this  Maenzine  to  the  public  ftiTor.  Among  the  contiib- 
utorn.  we  observe  many  names  of  high  standing  as  horticulturists;  and,  as  one  nf  them,  our 
old  friend,  Grant  Thorburn,  (the  Laurie  Todd,  of  Gait)  whose  writings  possess  a  raeineas 
which,  to  us,  has  always  been  refireshing." — Genesee  Farmer, 

"  The  work  is  conducted  with  ability,  and  contains  many  very  interesting  commQnic«- 
flons  and  selections. . . .  one  of  the  best  magazines  in  the  world."— JIfaMe  Farmer, 

"  Upon  a^cursory  view  of  the  publication,  we  were  much  pleased  at  the  valuable  and  in- 
teresting matter  it  contains,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  The  work  appeaxi  to  be 
modelled  a  fler  the  English  publications  ofthe  same  chancter,  and  embraces  some  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with  agriculture." — Southern  Jig- 
riadturiat, 

'*  Evinces  information  and  talents,  both  in  the  correspondents  and  Editor."— CuJCtmftfr. 

"  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  this  valuable  work,  which  isvery  ably  conduct- 
ed; it  is  very  interesting  and  useAil,  and  shows  that  the  Editor  and  contributors  are  men  of 
science  and  practical  knowledge." — Yankee  Farmer, 

"  We  notice  that  the  contributors  are  among  our  roost  distinguished  horticulturists,  and, 
were  not  ibe  names  given,  tiie  articles  themselves  would  show." — Jtmeriean  TraveUer. 

*<  Contains  much  interesting  matter.  It  treats  much  of  flowers,  but  more  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  with  information  for  the  proper  culture  of  them,  so  as  to  have  the  best  pro- 
ducts."— American  Magazine. 

'*  Tbia  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  worshipper  of  Flora,  and  indeed  of  ev> 
ery  lover  of  horticulture."— JVew  York  Courier  and  En^urer, 

"  Contains  much  interestitfg  matter,  and  the  general  character  of  its  contents  is  superi- 
or."— J^Tewimrfport  HereUd. 

*<  We  would  advise  every  person  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  garden, 
to  become  a  subscriber  to  this  valuable  work;  to  such,  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  its  contents,  will  amply  repay  the  price  of  subscription,"— OuKford  {Pa.)  Meo- 
eeHffer. 

"  Filled,  as  usual,  with  new,  interesting  and  instructive  matter.  The  articles  are  writ' 
ten  by  those  who  well  understand  their  subject.  *  *  •  •  We  hope  the 
Messrs.  Hovey  are  prospering  with  their  Magatine.  They  certainly  doierve  encourage- 
ment and  support  Arom  those  who  take  an  interest  in  gardening  and  its  products." — Bunier 
J/ill  Aurora.  ^j^ 

"  Some  extracts  in  the  number  for  March  were  in«erted  in  our  last.  It  is  ^^Btomaly 
printed,  and  well  filled  with  original  and  selected  articles."— Fermoitf  Chronia^lBlf 

**  We  have  received  the  April  number,  with  which  w^e  are  much  pleased,  and  moat  heait- 
jly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  friends."— JUedkame  and  Farmer,  Bangor. 

"  A  very  ably  conducted  work.". .  . .  <*  An  invaluable  help  to  those  who  are  engagiM]  in 
the  interesting,  healthy  and  productive  pursuits,  w^hich  it  is  its  especial  object  to  favor. 
He  who  delights  in  a  fine  yard,  filled  with  appropriate  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  or 
in  the  splendid  pleasures  of  a  beautiful  flower  garden,  or  in  the  more  substantial  comforts 
of  the  orchard,  or  vegetable  garden,  should  seek,  in  such  a  work  as  this,  that  improvement 
in  his  taste  and  knowledge,  which  a  perusal  of  its  pages  will  infallibly  promote." — Franks 
/In  (Frankfort J  Ky.)  Farmer. 

The  following  resolation  was  passed  at  a  late  meeting  ofthe  New  York  Horticultural  So- 
ciety:— 

"  Rcsalred^  That  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance 
of  Hovey's  American  Gardener's  itiagazine,  as  a  work  hiehly  creditable  to  the  horticultural 
talent  of  the  country,  and  that  the  Society  will  subscribe  to  the  work." 
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